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CHAPTER LV. 

lURDPTION OP NAPOLEON INTO SPAIN. 


1 . Tuts long and unprecedented train i 
of di&aBtera nindo the deex^st improB- 
Mon on the far - seeing and iivophctic 
njiud of Nai)oleon. It was not the 
mere loss of soldiers, fortresses, or 
territory which affected him: these, to 
a Bovercign possessed of such almost 
houndlosrt resources, were of little im- 
portance, and could easily be 8ui>plied. 
It was their moral influence which he 
dreaded : it w as the shake given to the 
ojjinions of men which devoured him 
with anxiety, h'o one knew better, 
or has exj^ressed more clearly and em- 
phatically, tliat his empire was founded 
entirely on oi^inioii ; that it W’as the 
minds of men whom his ow/i victoifea 
and those of the lievolution had really 
subdued; and that, great as their tri- 
umphs had really been, it was the 
’rnaginativo idea of their invincibility 
which constituted the secret charm 
that had fascinated and subdued the 
world. Noifr, however, the spell ap- 
]>eared to be broken ; the veil was 
di'riwn aside, tlie charm dissolved. 
This Trad been done, too, by hands 
w’hose weakness and inexperience aug- 
mented the severity of the blow. — 
Armies had surrendered, kingdoms had 
been evacuated, capitals abandoned ; in 
Andalusia the French legions had un- 
dergone a disgi'aceful capitulation, in 
Portugalexperiencedthofate of Closter- 
even. These disasters had been in- 
VOL. VIII. 


flicted, not by the stem courage of 
Russia or the discipline of Austria ; 
not by the skill oi ciylisution or the 
perfection of art, but by the simple 
entllusiasm of an insurgent people ; by 
bauds at which the French legions had 
with reobon scoffed; by those island 
warriors whose descent on the Con* 
tineut his tutored journals had hailed 
as the dawn of yet brighter glories fR> 
the French arms.* Such misfortunes, 
coming fium such quarters, appeared * 
with reason to he doubly calamitouS. 
His proclamations, instead of» the 
heralc^ of victory, had become the pre- 
«ursors«>f defeat ; and ho anticipated 
in their ultimate effei^t, not merely the 
possible expulsion of his arms from 
the Peninsula, but the general iusur- 
reciion of Europe against his autho- 
rity. 

2. Already this effect hod in soma 
degree appeared. Austria, by a de- 
cree of 9tli June,^had directed the for- 
mation of a landwehr, or local militia, 

* "Nothing,” said tho president of the 
senate, in tus piihlio B|)eoch, ** can be mors 
agreeable to the French and to the CSontiuent. 
than to see the English at length throw off 
the mask, and descend into the lists to meet 
our warriors. Would to Ck>d that eighty or 
a hundred thousand English would present 
themselves before us in aii open field I The 
Continent has in every age been their tombu*^ 
Fifteen days afterwiuds the Convention of 
Ciutra was published I— 22d Scp« 
tember 1808. 
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in all the^proyinccB of her still v<ast 
dominions. The Archduke Charles, at 
the he{^ of tho war department, had 
infused an unheard-of activity into all 
hranches of the army; and three 
hundred thousand proviiftial troops, 
already in the course of formation, 
promised te ad(P*an invaluable reserve 
J^o the regular forces. Pressed by*Na- 
poleon to give soijje* account of such 
formidable preparations, Count Mot- 
temich, the imperial ^ainbasaador ifi 
Paris, alleged th^ specious cftiiuse 
tlmt the cabinet of Vienna wis only 
imitating the conduct of its powerful 
neighbours; and that, when Bavaria 
had not merely adopted the system of 
the Prenoh conscription, but organised 
national guards, which raised itsdisjios- 
able force to a hundred thousand men, 
it became indispensable to take corre- 
sponding measures of 8ecm4ty, in the 
Hereditary States? The reason as- 
signed was jdausible; but it failed to 
impose upon tho French Emperor, 
who forthwith directed tho princes of 
tho Rhenish Confederacy to call out 
^nd encamp their respective contin- 
ents, and shortly after adopted the 
i08t*cuergeti<» measures for the aug- 
mentation of the military strength of 
Jhe Empire. Champaguy, at the same 
time, made the most vigorous remon- 
straiJces to Mettcmich. “ What would 
your government be at?” said h%: “not 
only is it arming, but it has^adoptefl 
extreme measures, which necessity 
alone could justify. Your princes aro 
traversing your i)rovinces,and summon 
the people to the defence of the coun- 
try. Everything is in movement in 
the Austrian monarchy. And yet you 
know that, far from menacing Austria, 
our Emperor dcsiraa only to remain 
at i>eacc with her — that we covet none 
of her possessions. Hitherto the Em- 
peror h{U3 been desirous to pretend 
ignorance of these preparations; but 
beware ! He cannot carry his dissimu- 
lation much further : a spark may light 
a universal conflagration. England 
may well rejoice at present: she Las 
not an ally on the Continent; she 
knows well she has nothing to expect 
from Russia. 

3. The preparations of Napoleon for 


this fresh contest iept pace with these 
strongly awakcncti suspicions. By a 
senatus-consultum of the 1 0th Septem- 
ber, the senate of France placed at the 
disposal of Jhe French Emperor eighty 
thousand conscriptR, taken from those 
coming to *1116 legal ago (eighteen to 
nineteen) inl806 and the three following 
years, and eighty thousand additional 
from those of 1810,^which last were, in 
an especial mUhner, destined to the de- 
fence of the coasts and frontiora of tho 
Empire. So far had the demands of 
the French Emperor already exceeded 
the increase of the human nice, and the 
boundless consumption of mankind in 
the Revolutionary wars outstripped 
oven the i>rolific powers of nature! 
The adulatory expressions with which 
this frightful <lemand wiis acquiesced in 
by the senate, were not less charac- 
teristic of 'the fawning servility, than 
its anticipating the resources of future 
years of the iron tyranny, which dis- 
tinguished the government of the 
Eiripire. “ How,” said LacepiVie, their 
president, “ would the shades of Louis 
XIV., of Francis I., of the great Henry, 
be consoled by the generous resolu- 
tions taken by Napoleon ! The French 
hsisten to respond to his sacred voice ! 
He requires a new proof of their af- 
fection ; they hasten with generous 
ardour to furnish it to him. The. wish 
of the French people, sire I is the same 
M that of your Majesty : the war of 
^ipain is jtolitic, it is just, it is necfs- 
sarif; it will be victorious. May the 
English send their whole armies to 
combat in the Peninsula: they will 
furnish only feeble glories to our arms, 
and fresh disgrace to themselves.” — 
Such was tho roseate hue under which 
the titled and richly-endbwod senators 
of France represented the hideous 
spectacle of a hundred and sixty thou- 
sand men being tom from their homes 
to meet certain destruction, in the 
prosecution of the most perfidious and 
unjust aggression recorded in history ; 
and such the triumphs which they 
anticipated for their arms, when Pro- 
vidence was preparing for them, as its 
deserved punishment, the catastrophes 
of Salamanca and Vittorio. 

4. At the same timci a subsidiary 
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treaty was concludt^ with Prussia, cal- 
culated to relieve, in some degree, that 
unhappy power from the chains which 
had fettered it sinoo the battle of Jena. 
Napoleon, van(iuishc<l by iieccs.sity, 
and standing in need of a hundred 
thousand soldiers of the CJlftind Army 
for the Peninsular war, was driven to 
more moderate sentiments. It was 
stipulated that, for thp space of ten 
years, the Prussian army should nf>t 
exceed forty thousand men ; that 
Glogau, Stettin, and Ciistrin should be 
garrisoned by French troops till the 
entire pa;yinent of arrears of contribu- 
tions of every description ; that their 
garrisons, each four thousand strong, 
sln)uld be maintained and paid solely 
at the lixpense of Prussia ; that seven 
militai’y roads, for the use of Fmi^cc 
and her allies, should traverse the 
Prussian dominions ; anct that the 
arrears of the war-contribiitiqi^is should 
be reduced to one hundred and forty 
million francs, or £5, GOO, 000 sterling; 
but that, at the expiration of forty 
days after these sums were provided 
for, the French troops should, with 
the exception of these fortresses, eva- 
cuate the Pnissian dominions. To 
Prussia this evacuation was a source 
of unspeakable relief, and notwith- 
standing that the restriction on the 
army was both humiliating and hurtful, 
yet the ciibinet of Frcderick-AVilliam 
had no alternative but submission. 
They contrived, however, by the skil- 
ful cliauge of the soldiers called out 
int*') actual service, to elude the most 
galling part of the obligation, and pre- 
]>arod the meiuis of political resurrec- 
tion in future times. 

5. Napoleon, however, was well 
aware that, fcven after these treaties 
and precautions, ho was still exposed 
to gijpat danger from the renewed 
hostility of the German states in his 
rear, while engaged with the armies 
of England and iSpain in front in the 
Peninsula, if he was not well estab- 
lished in the alliance with Russia. It 
was in the breast of Alexander that 
the true .security for the peace of the 
Continent beyond the Rhine was to be 
found. This was more es^cially the 
xase, as the losses and serious aspect 


of the Spanish war h(id p^ready ren- 
dered it necessary to withdraw a lai’go 
part of the Grand Army fiym the 
north of Gcrajany; and before^ winter, 
not more than a huudre^ thousand 
French solfliers would I'cmain to as- 
sert the I'reneh Bm)remacy in the 
centre and north df EurojKj. Im- 
pre^siel with these ideas, the Frenel^ 
Emperor used utmost efforts to 
bring Alexander into his views regard- 
jig Spain, and for this purpose he hold 
out again the deceitful lure of an en- 
tire )>irtition of the Turkish empire. 
So em’ly jis February 1808, he had writ- 
ten to the Czar, expressing his desire to 
settle now in a definitive manner the 
questions of the East, to adiftit Austria 
into a share of the spoil, and to set on 
foo^ in concert, a gigantic expedition to 
India, which might finally destroy the 
Englisli power in Hindostan. Alex- 
ander readily fell iifto tire snare. Ah ! 
what a great man ! ” exclaimed he : 
“ j\(lfw 1 see again the ideas of Tilsit. 
Tell himAhat 1 am' devoted to him for 
life; my armies, my empire, arc at his 
disposal. Your rniister wishes to in* 
teivst Austria in the dismemberment 
of the Turkish empire; he is Hghi*; 
It is a wise thought; 1 at once agree 
to it. He wishes an expedition tp 
India; I consent to it. I explained 
the difficulties with which it wAs at- 
tended during our conferences at Til- 
Sit; bu^ he is accustomed to set phy- 
sical obstacles at naught. But let 
him not be uneasy; my preparations 
shall be proportioned to the <lifiiculty.” 
Not content with this, Napoleon re- 
solved to do his utmost to prevail on 
the Czar to meet him at a town in 
the north of Gt‘rmany, where the des- 
tinies of the w'Drld might be arranged. 
Such was the ascendant which he had 
gained over his mind during the nego- 
tiations at Tilsit, and such the attrac- 
tions of the new objects of ambition 
in Finland and on the Danube, which 
he had the address to present to his 
ambition, that Alexander completely 
fell into his views. Erfurth was the 
town selected for this purpose, and 
there a conference was held between 
the two potentates, almost rivalling 
that of Tilsit in interest and impor- 
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tance. On^is route for Germany, the 

Emperor met large bodies of the Grand 
Aniiy on their road from the Rhine to 
the Pyrenean fi-ontier; he addressed 
them in one of those rilrvous procla- 
mations wiiich ever bcaiv- so strong 
an impress of his genius, but which, 
long the heraltffl of his victories, 
began now to afford a curiousr Con- 
trast to the disf^tfrs he was des- 
tined to undergo.^ Tlie trooi>s tra- 
versed Fraffce in the ^ighrst spiritsi 
animated by the Jiniperor’s address, 
magnificently loted by the municiiwl- 
Ities, beneath triumphal arches, and 
amidst songs of congratulation from 
their ' fellow-citizens. V ain illusion ! 
They werainarching only to the scene 
of protracted agony, to wliittm with 
their bones the fields of Spain; a 
lengthened conflict, which, ushered 
in at first by brilliant vict«*i^s, was 
destined in tliegciuhto thin tlieir ranks 
by its carnage, and overwhelm their 
honour by its disasters. ^ 

6. The Emperor Alexander set out 
before Napoleon, and on his way paid 
A melancholy visit to the King and 
Queen of Prussia at Konigsberg. Pro- 
c\;cdiftg on his route, he rapidly tra- 
versed the Prussian states, received 
with marked gratification the honours 
paid to him by the French troops; 
took ^darshal Lannes with him in his 
<^wn carriage, and expressed j)€blicly 
to the French officers the satksfactioif 

* *' Soldiers! after havinp triurnplied ou 
the banks of the DunuVie and tlio Vistula, 
you have traversed Geniuiny hy forced 
Tuarches. I now make you truverso Franco 
without giving you a monient’H repose. 
Soldiers ! 1 have nood of you. The ludeous 
jn’eseiiee of the leopard f the arms of England | 
defiles the eoiitinent of Spain and Porfiigal. 
I^et it fly disinayod at ynur apjrcaranco! 
let ns carry <jur armS U) the Cidunms of 
Hercules: there also wo have outrages to 
avenge. Soldiers 1 you have surjiassed the 
renown of all modem ai-nncs ; hut have you 
yet equalled tho glory of the lloman legions, 
which in the sumo campaign frequently tri- 
umphed on the llhinc and tho Euphrates, in 
] llyria and on tho Tagus? A long poaco, en- 
during prosiierity, shall be the reward of 
your labours. A true Frenchman should 
never taste of repose till tho seas are oufruu- 
chised from their o]>])i'o«sora. Soldiers I all 
that yon have already done, all that you will 
yet do for the happiness of the Fronch people, 
will be eternally engraved in iny heart." — 
XiiiBAUDEAU, vii. 50. 


which he felt “ at finding himself 
among such brave men, such renowned 
warriors.” Ih'occeding in this manner, 
and received, wdierevcr he passed, with 
the utmost distinction by the French 
authorities,' he arrived at Weimar latij 
on the evciling of the 26th September, 
and found everything jirepared for his 
reception by his brother the Grand- 
duke Constantine, and the French am- 
bassador CaulAicourt, who had arrived 
two days before. Meanwhile Napo- 
leon, in more than regal state, was 
leisurely advancing from Paris, sur- 
rounded by the sovereigns, princes, 
and ministers of Germany, enjoying 
the secret satisfaction of exhibiting 
the Russian Autocrat aw^dtirig his ar- 
rival in an inconsiderable town of 
Germany, above five hundred miles 
distant from the nearest point of his 
dominions.* At ten i^’clock on the 
morning of the 27th, he made his 
public eniry into Krfurth, and, after 
reviewing the troops, jirocccded ou 
horseback to meet Alexander, who haii 
left Weimar at the same hour to ap- 
l^roach his august ally. The two sove- 
reigns met on the highway, between 
the villagijs of Ottsted and Nora, near 
a remarkable pear-tree, which is still 
to be seen on the road-side. t Alex- 
ander immediately descended from hia 
carriage; Napoleon alighted from hia 
horse, and the two monanflis embraced 
wifh the strongest marks of mutual 
osfteein. French ICnijieror was de- 
conitcd with the oixier of fcst Andrew 
of Russia, the Russian bore the grand 
budge of the Legion of Honour on his 
bosom. Magnificent presents were in- 
terchanged on both parts; side by side 
the two Emperors rodo into Erfurth, 
amidst the i^jur of artillt^ry, tho cheers 
of multitudes, and the thundering 
acclfirnationa of ten thousand soldiers. 
When they arrived at the liot'cl pre- 
jiarcd for the Czar, tho monarchs again 
embraced, and ascended the staim arm- 
in-arm. Najioleon requested Alex- 
ander to give the watchword of the 
day; he complied, and it was “Er* 

t The place between Otteted and Nora, 
where this roinarkable meeting took place, 
is still shown to travellers . — Personal OOser^ 
vution. 
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furth and confidence.** The two sove- 
reij^ns dined togciher, and in the 
evening a general illumin.'ition evinced 
the intoxicating joy of the inhabi- 
tants. 

7. No adequate idea can be formed 
of the greatness of Napolqon’s power, 
nr the almost irresistible sway which 
he had acquired in northern and 
central Europe, but by those who wit- 
nessed the pomp and (Reference with 
which ho was surrounded at Tilsit 
and Erfurth, and four years afterwards 
at Dresden. Environed by a brilliant 
corthje of marshals, generals, diplo- 
matists, and staff- officers, he was at 
the sumo time the object of obsequi- 
ous attention to a crowd of princes 
and inferior potentates, w'lio depended 
on his breath for their political exist- 
ence or nominal independence. All 
the beauty, miik, and diiitinction of 
Qennany were assembled. Seventy 
j^rinces or independent sovereigns were 
in attendance; and literally it might 
be said, thcit the monarchs of Europe 
watched for a favourable sign from 
the mighty conqueror’s chamberlains. 

* The attentions of Alexander and Napo- 
leon to eacli other at Ifirfurth, thoinih doli- 
cjite, w^rc p)t up with so much anxiety, as 
to convey to the spcc^tators the iinprcBvsion 
tliat the "intimacy of Tilsit had somewhat de- 
i'lincd, and that a feeling of which they were 
on every occasion so veiy solicitous to give 
public demonstration, could not m reality 
nave a very deep fi>uiidation. On one occa- 
sion Alexander expressed great adniirati^m 
of a singularly bcautilul dresstug-caso and 
lireakfast set of iiorcelain and gold in Napo- 
leon's sleeping apartment : tiiey were scut 
to him as a present on the same evening. 
At the rcprcsentiition of (Edipe on October 3, 
when the lino was repeated, — 

’* L'amltic d'un grand homme Mt un blenfait dn 
dleu*,“ 

Alexander turfied to N.apolcon. and ])rGsent- 
cd to him his hand. A few days alter, the 
0/ar, when preparing to go into tlie s:dlo-h- 
inangis- to dinner, perceived that be had for- 
gotten hi.s sword. Napoleon immediately 
unbuckled his own, and presented it to him. 
— “I accent it as a mark of your friend- 
ship,'* replied Alexander: *‘your Majesty 
may he well assured I shall never draw it 
against you." In the midst of all his gran- 
deur, Naiioleon had sufficient greatness of 
soul and true discernment to attempt no 
concealment of hia origin. At dinner one 
day tiio couversatiou turned on the Golden 
Ihill, and the primate of Germany insisted 
tliat it had been published m 1409.—“ I beg 


fn the mid.st of all this magnificence, 
however, he did deBervcd*homagc to 
the aristocracy of intellect : in one of 
the assemblies of all the poto'ilates of 
Europe, he -addressed Wieland and 
Goethe ne^t after the EiifSperor Alex- 
ander, and before any of the corps of 
kings and princes w^ho were watching 
foria look. The two Emperors spent 
the forenoons together, conversing od 
the public affairs bf Europe and the 
sojiarate plans of administration fur 
their vjist donJfiriiqps ; they then rode 
out in company to' a review or inspec- 
tion their respective troops, dined 
altematelj^ with each other, and in 
the evening went to the same box at 
the theatre. A brilliant bjind of the 
most distinguished hVench perfonners 
had come from Paris to grace the con- 
ference, and during a fortnight tlie 
theatre qf Erfiirth, resplendent with 
ilhistiious men aigi beautiful women, 
bclield the mastcrpiecBs of Racine and 
Torjicille performed by the talents of 
T.alma, Saint Piis, Mademoiselles Du- 
chesnois and Boui'goiu, besides a host 
of inferior perfonners,* ^ 

your pardon," observed Napoleon ; *\whr\l 
teas a seanul lieuteiiavt o/ aHillefy, I was three 
yciirs at Vulencc, and there 1 had the good 
lortune to lodge vvith a learned pcriion, in* 
whose library 1 learned that and many othftr 
valuable detidls. Nature has given me a 
memory singularly tenacious of figures." 
31aflcTAoi6ellc Boiirgoiu, whoso personal 
(pharnis ivcre equal to her talents a.s an ac- 
tress, attracted the particular notice of the 
Emperor Alexander; and ho inquired of Na- 
poleon if there would bo any mconveuienco 
in his forming her personal acquaintance. 
‘*Nono whatevpr," replied Napvdeou, “ex- 
ccjit that it would bo a ccrt.ain mode of mak- 
ing you thoroughly known to oil Paris. 
The day after to-morrow, at the post hour, 
the most minute particulars of your visits to 
her will he despatched : and soon there will 
not be a statuary iu Paris who will not bo in 
a situation to model your xicrson from head 
to foot."^ — ^This hint nad the etfcct of cooliiig 
the rising passion of the Bussian Emperor, 
who, with all his admiration for the fair sox, 
had an extreme apprehension of such a spe- 
cies of notoriety. It was at Erfurth that Na- 
poleon made the memorable observation to 
Talma on his erroneous view of the character 
of Nero, in tho Britannicui of Racine; viz., 
that the poet had not represented him as a 
tvrant in the commencement of his career; 
and tbatit wasnot till love, his ruling passion 
at the moment, was thwarted, that he ffeoamo 
violent, cruel, and oppressive.— Ija^ Oasls, 
iv. 232; andTHiBAunxAU, vii. (il, Hi, 71. 
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• 8. On the 6th October the wholb 
coiu-t preceded to Weimar, where 
tlu'y were magnificently entertained 
by the §rrarjd-duke of that jdacc; and 
Kapolcon enjoyed the ^iatisfactifjii of 
ccmversingivith Goethe, ^^ieland, and 
the other illustriouB men who have 
thrown an iiuj^gfishable lustre over 
German literature. On the 7th, tif-he 
migust party visited Jlic field or Jena. 
An elegant teniy)letiaa been construct- 
cd by the Cirand-duke on the highe.st 
summit of the Laiid;[(rafenberg, thf 
scene of Napoleon’s frigid biv(uiac two 
years before, on the night bef(^*c the 
battle ; tuid a little lowtU' down were 
a nunii:)er of tents, of suiui)tuous con- 
struction, where the Emperor and his 
rorthffe of tings were entertained, and 
from w'hencc he pointed out to Alcx- 
and<;r the line of the dilfercnt inSve- 
inents which, on that mcniorable spot, 
had led to the overj-hrow of tlif^ Czar’s 
most cherisheef projects. At length, 
after seventeen days spent together 
in the closest intimacy, the two Em- 
perors, on the 14th October, the anni- 
versary of the battle of Jena, rode out 
together to the sjK>t where they had 
met ^>11 the iJ7th September ; .they 
tnero alighted from their horses, and 
, walked side by side for a few min- 
utes in close conversation, and then, 
embracing, bacle each other a final 
adieu. Alexander returned rapi^Uy to- 
w'ards PoLuid; Napoleon reiijpasure<l 
his steps slowly and pensively towards 
Erfiirth. They never met again in 
this world.* 

9. Bid it was neither to amuse them- 
selves witli ri^views and theatrical re- 
presentations, nor to make j)ropr)sals 
to Austria and England, which they 
were well aware would not be listened 
to, that the two Erifperors had come 
so far and remained together so long. 
It was with no view to peace, but, on 

* In ffncofthcircnnveraatiojis, Alexander 
strongly ropresentod tn the Frciicli Knipcror 
the resistance which ho experienced m Ins 
senate from the .aristocratic chiefs in his 
j *i\)jccts for the T>uhlic good. “ Believe me," 
paid NayKileou, “how largo soever a throne 
may be. it will always be found too small 
for two masters."— Montoaillard, vi. 354. 

Though Austria was not admitted us a 
iiarty to the oonfereucc at Krfurth, Baron 
Vincent, envoy of the cubmot of Viozmo, 


the contraiy, with a distinct pi-ophetic 
anticipation of sCa approacliing re- 
sumption of hostilities, that the con- 
ference of lirfurth took place. Napo- 
leon clearly perceived that Austria 
was about <to take advantage of his 
immersion ,in the Peninsular war, and 
of the extraordinary preparationswhich 
England wtis making for a Continental 
camy)aign, to renew the contcjbt in Ger- 
many; and it wiis to Ku.«sia alone that 
he could look for a sure guarantee of 
the j)eace of the nortli of Eiiro]>o dur- 
ing the arduous crisis which wa.s ap- 
l»roaching. Albeit internally convinced 
of the necessity of a fearful contest in 
the end with the pow'er of J'Vance, 
Alexander was not less sensible (»f the 
imiH>rtance of gaining time for the 
I>reparatioii3 for it. He was strongly 
impressed with the conviction, that 
the js'ciiliaf and national interests of 
Russia were in the mean time chiefly 
to be promoted by remaining firm in 
the French allLance, and that, when 
tlie evil daj^ did come, the best pre- 
paration for it would be found in the 
augmentation of the strength of the 
empire in Finland and on the Danube, 
•which was likely to follow an adher- 
enc(‘ to his present engagements. 1’hus, 
while both these great potentates woris 
lavishing professions of friendshii) and 
regal’d tf) each other, they were in 
reality nursing the feelings destined 
to lead to inextinguishable hostility 
im their hearts. Napoleon rcturucil, 
almost blihdcd by Russian flattery, to 
Paris, to prepare, in the subjugation 
of the Peninsula, the tneans of array- 
ing the countless host which he was 
jiftcrw'ards to lead to the Kremlin; and 
Alexander, loaded •with French pre- 
Bents, renuM-iurod his sjeps to Mus- 
covy organise the force destiniid, 
after adding Finland and the princi- 
palities on the Danube to his d<jmin- 

camc with a letter from the Emperor Francis 
on the Kubjeub of the anuiiinunts on either 
side in southern Gerimuiy ; and a joint me- 
morial wus presented by the Emperors of 
France and Russi.a, pro{K)sing a terniinatioii 
of hostilities to the government of Great 
Britain. But these important state papers 
will more fitly come under coiisidcratiou ui 
the siiccfecding chapters, which Ircat speci- 
fically of the affatrs of Austria and Eugiand 
.at tills momentous crisis of their history. 
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ions, to Iniii back to tho Seine the tide 
of Tiallic invixsioii.*! 

10. The couferoTice.s of Erfurth were 
reduced, after various proposals on 
both sides liad been considered, to a 
fonnal treaty on October 12, which 
was to bo kept secret during ten years. 

it France i'ecognise<l Fiblaiid, Wiil- 
lachio, and Moldavia, as integral jiarta 
of the Itu^siaii empire, and engaged, 
if negotiations to that cllect should 
be set on foot with tho court of Stock- 
holm and the Divan, to absbiin fj-om 
all mediation or interference. Eng- 
land, also, as the price of any pacifica- 
tion, was to recognise tho same acqui- 
sitions to Russia, which on its side 
agi’ecd to tlm whole changes of dyn^ty 
effected by Napoleon in the Sjwihish 
peninsula. An invitation to peace was 
to bo sent to l^ngland on the same con- 
ditions c)f agreeing t(j the whole Pen- 
instilir changes. In the c^ent of vrar 
being continued between Huasia and 
Turkey, Fi’anco was not to interfere, 
unless Austria made common cause 
with the Porte, in which case NaiKiloon 
w'as to make ct)mmon cause 'wdth Rus- 
sia; and if Austria declared war against 
France, Russitv was to attack that 
power on the side of Galicia, An in- 
demnity for its losses was to be jn’o- 
cured for Denmark, and no further 
partition permitted of Turkey by any 
power what(fver, without the consent 
of France and Russia.t This wiis the 

* ‘*Tlie Emperor Ale's and cr,” s«iys Bsut- 
nurlin, “I'clL that the alh'iuice tjoiu,liKied at 
Tilftii, .and cemented at Erfurth, as soon as it 
ceased to bo c-onforniPhle to the interests <»f 
Nap(jlcon, would eomo to an end ; and tlnit 
the gmid crisis \va.s approachuif^ which was 
dcstmod either to consolidate the imivorsal 
empire which the French Empcixir was en- 
deavouring to eslablish on tho Continent, or 
tobro.ak the c^Jiains winch retained so iD.'iuy 
(jontinental states under his rule Doter- 
mined never to submit to any condition in- 
etjusistcut with tho honour of his crown, the 
Emperor <>fllnHSia regarded Uie rupture as 
ijc'ir and unavoidable, and theuceforward 
applied himself silently to organise the im- 
incnso resources of his states, to resist the 
danger which was approaching; a danger 
which promised to be the more terrible that 
Russia would have to sustain it to all appcitr- 
auce unsupported, against the accumulated 
forces of the greater part of Europe.”— 
Boutouruk, i. 45. 

t Bee tnfe .articles of this secret treaty, first 
given in Die non, viii. 5, 11. 


yliole extent of the fonnal treaty; but 
verbal conferences betw'e<^gi tli two 
Emperors, of ccjual moment, tod to 
the same general purjiort, took place. 
In these the yeat object of the tivo 
potentates was to obtain Jhe consent 
of each otl^r to their respective pro- 
jects of aggrandisement at the expense 
of the lesser states their vicinity ; 
anct ilicir mutual interests or neccssj^- 
tica rendered thilt {ju easy task. Alex- 
ander gave his sanction to the invasion 
•f Spain and P^jrtugal, and the placing 
of princes of tho Nnpoleon dynasty on 
tlie tln'ones of the Peninsula, as well 
as to tho establishment of Murat in 
the kingdom of Naples, and the an- 
nexa,tion. of Tuscany to the French 
empire. The etfects of this consent 
soon appeared in tlic accrediting of 
Russian ambassadors to tho courts of 
these infant sovereigns. On tho other 
hand, JIapolcon consented to the unit- 
ing of Finland, ^)ld»via, and Walla- 
chia to the already vast doxninious 
of Aie Czar, admitted his rektion and 
future brother-in-law, the Gnind-duko 
of Oldenburg, into the Confodoration 
of the Rhine, gave satisfactory explan«> 
tion in regard to the grand-duchy of 
Warsaw, and held out the Emi^- 
ror of the East the prospect of obtain- 
ing aid from France in the attempt* 
to stretch his mighty arms over tfie 
Asiatic Continent, and gave a deadly 
wountl to the power of England on 
•the pliRns of Hindostan. Two differ- 
ent i>lans for the partition of the Turk- 
ish empire were here brought under 
discussion, as they had been at the 
previous cunfercnces between Caulain- 
coiirt and Romanzoff. The first wtis the 
one ]>reviously arranged at Tilsit, where- 
by Russia was to obtain Wallachia, 
Moldavia, and Rulgarla, as far as tho 
Balkan ; the connivanoe of Austria was 
to be procured by the cession of Bos- 
nia to the Imperial crown, and Servia 
as an ap^ianage for one of the archdukes 
of the house of Hapsburg. France 
W’as to obtain Macedonia, Albania, 
Greece, and the Isles, with Candia. 
The second plan was much more^ ex- 
tensive, and would, if carried into 
efiect, have made a total change in 
the world. Russia, according to this 
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^heme, was to cross the Balkan, ob 
tain Rouiftelia with Conshintinople, 
the Dardanelles, and portions of Asia 
Minor, lo as to secure to her the com- 
mand of the Straits. ^ 

be gratihe^ with Macedonia, except 
SalonicQ^ in addition to ^Bosnia and 
Servia; and France, besides Albania, 
Greece, Cyprus, and the Isles of^tho 
Ai’chipelago, w'as to be gifteif with 
Egypt, while the J3.^urks were to be 
banished to^tlio eastern extremity of 
their emigre on the Efciphrates. But 
these vast projected of spoliation came 
to nothing, from the imi)oasibftity of 
coming to an understanding as to 
which i^arty was to obtain possession 
of Constantinople — a city, as JJapoleon 
justly obsA*vcd, in the finest j/osition 
in the world, and itself wortli a king- 
dom. • 

11. In retiim for so manv conces- 
sions, he procured from AlSxander a 
promise to aid Fradcc with a consider- 
able force in the event of a war yith 
Austria, and conceded to bis earnest 
entrt'atios a considerable relaxation of 
tho oppressive burdens under which 
Prussia had so long groaned. The nr- 
rear of^contributions fixed at 1 40,0Ci0,0O0 
francs, by the treaty of 8th Sei)tcmber, 
^was reduced to 125,000,000; and a 
n^re important relaxation took jdace 
in the form of payment, by which, in 
consideration of 50,000,000 of francs 
received by Darn on the 5th jiovem-^ 
ber, and 70,000,000 more for which 
proinissoi’y notes w'cre granted, the 
royal revenues wei’e to be restored to 
the Prussian authorities ; and the 
hVench troops, which were urgently 
required in the Peninsula, were, with 
the exception of thegarrisons of Stettin, 
Ciistrin, and Glogau, entirely to eva- 
cuate the Pnissiaii deminiona. Thus 
had Napoleon the address to make his 
disasters in Spain, which imperatively 
required tho removal of the French 
troops from the north of Germany, the 
means gratifying Alexander by an 
apparent concession to his wishes, and 
tliminishing the irritation of Prussia, 
which, in the event of hostilities with 
Austria, might prove, even after all its 
disasters, a formidable enemy in his 
rear. 


12. Two other more delicate sub- 
jects of discushioi wcr(), after being 
touched on, averted ratluu* than settled 
by the diplomatic skill of the two Em- 
I)er«)rs, and left the seeds of inextin- 
guishable future jealousy in their 
minds. Tl^e first was a prtq^osal by 
Napoleon, wdio already had resolved to 
divorce Josephine, for tlie band of the 
Oniiid- duchess Catherine Paulownji, 
the favourite sister of the Emperor: 
an overture which the iistiite Russian 
evaded by referring tlie, matter, not to 
the reigning Empress, whose anibition 
its brilliancy miglit have dazzled, but 
to the Empress-dowager, whose firiu.- 
ness of character was proof against the 
seduction. She hastened to terniinaTe 
the dangerous negotiation by alleging 
religious scniples, and shortly til ter 
marrying her daughter to Priiiec 
Oldenburg., Tho second was, an aini- 
cjtble but resolute contest for the pos- 
session of* Constaiitinojde. Napoleon, 
as he himself has told us,* could not 
bring his mind to cede to his rival the 
Queen of the East: Alexander, with 
justice, regarded it as the outlet to 
Iris southern dominions — the back- 
door of his eiiij>iro— and was earnest 
that its key should bo placed in bis 
hands. Fearful of interrupting their 
present harmony by any such irrccon- 

! cilable theme of discord, the subject 
was, by common consent, laid a.side ; 
the City of Constantine was suffered to 
re%iain in the hands of the Turks, who 
in every oifner respect were abamloned 
to Muscovite ambition. But the ten- 
der point had been touched — the chord 
which jarred in tlic hearts of each 
struck ; and the inestimable prize 
formed the secret subject of hostility, 
which, as much as jealousy of Engli.'^h 
power, afterwards led the French le- 
gions to Borodino and the Kremlin. 

13. Immediately after the confer- 
ence at Erfurth, a formal treaty was 

* “Wo talked,” Bays Napoleon, “of tho 
affairs of Turkey at I'h furtli . Alexander was 
very desirous thfit I Bbo\ild agree to his ob- 
taining poBsession of Constantinople, but I 
could never bring my mind to consent to it. 
It is the noblest hmbour in the world, is 
plorccd in tho finest situation, and is itself 
worth a kinpfdoin.” — Las Casiss, iv. 231 ; and 
0 ’Mi£ARA, i. 3(i2. 
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coTicludecl with Pniasia, by which th% 
alleviations to ?ler miseries provided 
for by the arbiters of Europe were re- 
duced to w'riting ; and in a short time 
the evacuation of the Prussian states, 
- w'ith the exception of the three retain- 
ed fortressettj took placQ. Restored by 
this removal, and the recovery of the 
right of collecting his revenue, in a 
certain degree to his rank of an indc- 
])eiidcnt sovereign, Frcderick-William, 
in company with his beautiful Queen, 
returned to the capital, and made Ins 
jjublic entry into Berlin amidst the 
transpoits and tears of his subjoets. 
The results of the secret conference 
at Erfurtli soon developed theniselv<‘M. 
Murat was declared byNfapoh'on King 
of Najdcs and Sicily ; and, leaving the 
tlieatre of his sanguinaiy measures and 
rash hostility in the. l*eninsulu, has- 
tened to take possession of his uewly- 
acquired dominions. He was received 
with universal joy by the inconstant 
people, who seemed equally delighted 
with any sovei-eign sent to them by 
the great northern conqueror. His 
entry into Naples wjis as great a scene 
of triumiih, felicitations, and enthusi- 
asm, ns that of Joscidi had been. 
Shortly afterwards, however, he gave 
))roof of the vigour w-hich was to at- 
tend at least his military opcration.s, 
by a successful expedition against the 
island of Capri, which the English had 
held for three years, but now yieldcj^l 
wdth a small garrison under Sir»Hu<l- 
Koii Howe, which capitullitcd, and was 
sent hack to England, to a vigorous 
and well -conceived attack from the 
French forces. 

14. Secured by the conferences at 
Erfurth from all danger in his rear, 
Napoleon^speedily returned to Paris ; 
and, after presiding over the opening 
of the legislative assembly, then re- 
soled, w'ith his w^onted vigour, to set 
out for the Pyrenees. He was deter- 
mined by a siidden attack to disperse 
the Spanish armaments and capture 
Madrid, before either the English auxi- 
liaries could acquire a solid footing in 
the Peninsuhi, or Austria could gain 
time to put in motion the extensive 
armaments she was i)reparing on the 
Danube. Leaving Paris in tho end of 


October, he arrived at Bayonne oft the 
8d November, and imlnediately dis- 
posed his forces for active operations. 
The effect of the vigorone exertions 
which he had made to strengthen his 
armies iji that quarter was now begin- 
ning to display itself. The fifty thou- 
sand soldiers wliv in the middle of 
•August were concentrated on tho 
Etfro, dejected by distister, bad s^’ell- 
ed by the end '8f S3c])tember, as if by 
onchaiitment, to ninet|r thousand in<*ii 
l>resent under ^arms in Navarre, be- 
sides tw’enty thousand, under St Cyr, 
in •C.dalonia. This body, already so 
formidable, subsequently received vast 
accessions of force from the troops ar- 
riving from Oeniinny, especially tlio 
lini)erial Guard, and the corps of Soult, 
N cy , an d M orti er. al 1 of wh icli were v ete- 
1*ans from the Grand Army, confident 
in tUt^mselves, and iminjd to .victory. 

>5, During Hie whole of October, 
the road from BaytJhnc to Vittoria was 
^owded with hoi’semen and carriages ; 
through every opening in the Pyrenees, 
foot-soldiers were pouring in endless 
multitudes to reinforce the gmnd 
muster in Navarre. Conformably to 
his general custom, Napoleoji divided 
the whole army into eight coiqis, com- 
manded by as many marshals, whtise 
names, already rendcTcd immorteil in 
the rolls of fame, seemed a pure i>rc- 
sage to victory.* Their united foi’ce, 
whegi the Emperor took the field in the 
beginning of November, was not less 
than three hundred thousand men, of 
whom fully forty thousand were caval- 
ry ; and they comprehended above a 
hundred and twenty tliousaiid <jf the 
^ First corps, Victor, Duke of Rclluno, 33,1*37 
Soconti coi7>s, HeflsifcreH, Duke of 
Istria, rtftenvards tiuult, Duko 
f)f Dalmatia,, .... 83,054 
Third corps, Moiiccy, Duke of 

Cornegliano. .... 37,090 

Fourth corps, Lefebvrc, Duko of 

Dantzie, 25,0 .‘n4 

Fifth corps. Mortier, DukeofTro- 

viso, 20.71.3 

Sixth cori's. Ney. Duke of Elchingcn, 38,0oJ 
Seventh corps, Gcncnil St Cyr iu 

Catalonia, 42,107 

Eij^hth corps, Jiinot, Duke of 

Abrantes 25,730 

Reserve, Napoleon in person, . 4‘2,3!%2 
Oji march fi tan France, , . 14,000 


319,090 
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Grand Army. Alter deducting the 
Hroo^ in Catoikmia, and those which 
required to be maintained in garrison 
in the northern fortresses, and the 
sick and absent^ at least jk** hundred 
and eighty thousand could be relied on 
for offensive operations on tlfl Ebro. 
But the magnitude o| this force, great 
as it was, constituted the least formid-^ 
ablogpart of its character. It was fts 
incomparable discipline/ spirit, and 
equipment, the skill and vigour of its 
oflicers, the docility and es$)criencG of 
its soldiers, the centihl and impreg- 
nable ix>8ition which it occupied arnciig 
the mountains of Navarre, and the 
unity of design which it was well 
known would soon be communicated 
to its operatfions by the consum- 
mate talents of Napoleon, whicli con- 
stituted its real strength, and render-* 
ed the friends of freedom in Europe 
justly fearful of the collision of ^uch a 
host with the divtled? and inexperi- 
enced armies of the Si)anish provinces.* 

10. These armies, though very im- 
incrouH oil paper, and in considerable 
strength in the held, were far frrmi 
hiiiviy; in a situation, either from dis- 
cipline, equipment, or position, to 
niaktf head against so formidiiblu an 
enemy. The Spanish troops were di- 
vi(lo(kinio three armies ; that of the 
right under Palafox, consisting of 
eighteen ‘thousand infantry and five 
hundred horse, occupied the country 
between Saragossa and SaugueMsa,*aud 
was composed almost entirely of Ara- 
gonese. The centre, under Castauos, 
which boasted of the victors of Bay- 
leii in its ranks, was twenty-eight ] 
thousand strong, including thirteen 
hundred horse, and had thirty- six 
]neces of cannon ; it lay at Tarazona 
and Agreda, right opposite to the centre 
of the French position. The left, un- 
der Blake, thirty thousand in number, 

** Before assuming tho command of the 
army, Xapoleon had said, in his ojKniiiii; 
address to tho legislative body at Pans, “ In 
a few days I shall set out to place myself at 
the bead of my army, and, with tho aid of 
G(»d, crown at Madrid the King of Spain, und 
plant mpeapks on the tomre of Lielwri !” — 
J)iacmree^ 2dthOct. 1S08; Mmiteur, 26th Oct 
180S; and Thib. viL 86. And Imperial 
Mwter-liolUt, NArnsn, i. 88, Apptmdix. 

t These reserves were stated to be os fol- 


a^moBt entirely Galicians, but with 
hardly any cavalry, afd only twenty- 
six guns, was stationed on the rocky 
mountains near Reynosa, from whence 
the Ebro takes its rise. Thus, seventy- 
four thousand Infantry and two thou- 
sand horse, with eighty-six guns, were 
all that the Spaniards could rely upon 
for immediate operations on the Ebro; 
for although considerable reserves were 
collecting in tho rear, yet they were 
too far from the scone of action, and 
their discipline and equipment were 
not in a sulliciont state of forwardness 
to permit of their cither arriving in 
timo at tho theatre of conflict, or tak- 
ing any useful part in it, if they wore 
there.t Seventy thousand Spanisli. 
infantry and two thousand Spanislf 
cavalry could never be considered a 
match for a hundred and fifty thou- 
sand French foot, and thirty thousand 
horse, oven under the most favourablti 
circumstaijcti^i. Least of all could 
they be relied on, wluui the French 
occupied a central position, defended 
by almost inaccessible mountains, and 
■were guided by one commander of 
consummate abilities ; while their un- 
disciplined antagonists, scattered over 
a circumference tw«) hundriul miles in 
length, and separated from each other 
by deep ravines, rapid rivers, and im- 
l)assable ridges, were under the com- 
mand of different and independent 
generals, 'jealous of each other, and 
with comparatively moderate 
militcaiy talents. 

17. The British forces, it is true, 
under Sir John Moore and Sir David 
Baird, were rapidly apprt>aching the 
scene of action ; but their distance, 
notwithstanding all their efforts, was 
still such as to preclude the hope of 
their being in a situation to render any 
offectual assistance. Sir John Moore’s 
forces, -whii'-h set out on their masch 

lows ; but tliey wore all distant from the 
flc-cue of action, and Inid, for the most part, 
hardly acquired the I'udlmonts of tlio mill* 
taiy art ; — 

Castilians at Segovia, about 160 


miles in the rear, .... 12,000 
Estrcmadur.ms at Talavcnt, . . 13,000 
Andalusians iu La Mancha, , . 14,000 
Asturians in reserve at LLuics. . 18,OOC 

Total, 57,000 
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from Lia)>oii, as already mentioned, 
the end of Oatf ber, had bioken, for 
the sake of procuring better roads for 
the artillery and -waggon -train, into 
two columns; and while the main 
body, under Sir John^in person, fol- 
lowed the direct road by Abrantes, 
Almeida, and Ciudad itodrigo, a lesser 
division, but with the reserve and 
most of the guns, took the more cir- 
cuitous route by Elva% Badnjos, Tala- 
vera, and Madrid. It was not, how- 
ev'er, till the 8th November that this 
heavily encumbered corps reached the 
Spanish frontier, and on the 27th of 
the same month that it crossed the 
Guadan-ama mountains, before wdiich 
time the fate of all lAe Spanish ariiiios 
\>n the Ebro was scaled. Meanwhile, 
on the 11th, Sir John Moore himself 
crossed the Siwiiiish frontier, and on 
the 18th had collected the bulk of his 
forces at Salamanca; but Sir David 
Baird, who had landed at* Corunna on 
the 13th October, had only, by great 
exertion, succcededin reaching Astorga 
in Leon, four days’ march from Sala- 
rnanca, on the 20th November. 

18. Thus the British army, not in 

* Those obsorvatioiis apply to those having 
tlio general direction of tlio allied campaign, 
and eRpr-cuilly the Englisli govomincnt, who, 
at this period, w ere far from being adequately 
impressed with the vital imp»»rtaiicc ot time 
iu war. Theii’ instructions for the campaign 
wero dated so lato as October 0. Both the 
gallant gcnorals intiniBtcd with the du’cctiou 
of tile English army pressed forward with Sll 
iniagiuaVdc expedition afte^ they iflccivod 
them; mul Sir John Mooro in particular, .is 
It will appear iu the sequel, with nioum- 
ful resolution, began an important advance 
under circumstances wdiicli, to all but a sol- 
dier of honour, were utterly desperate. It 
was iiuiiossiblu for him to coimnenco opera- 
tions before the junction with Sir l).ivid 
Baird, which did Ji<»t take place till the cud 
i»f November. But still, in all conccrayd, 
there was at this periotl an evident Tvaut of 
tiio vigour and expeilition requisite for suc- 
cc|?i in war. Napoleon would never have 
permitted the main English army to have 
lingered inactive at Lisbon iroui the cud of 
August, when the Convention of Uintra was 
concluded, till the middle of October.^when 
the niarcli for Spam comuieuced, nor delayed 
liio British exiwditiou under Sir Bavid Baird 
till it reached the Siiaiiisli shores for the ftrat 
time on the 13th of that month. But these 
wore the faults of government. Tlie grc.tt- 
est error, in a military point of view, of Sir 
John 31oore, was separating the artillery 
ftvm the infantry and cavalry in the advance 


all more than thirty thousand siAroiig, 
was split into three divisions, sevei'ally 
stationed at the Eseurial, Salamanca, 
and Ast(y:ga, distant eighty A 
dred milof^from each oilier, and with- 
out anv common base line of opera- 
tions. ; and the Spaniards, a hundred 
miles further ii^, advance, were also 
idivido(l into three armies, separated 
of like distances from each other ; 
while Napoleon lay with a hundred 
and eighty thousand, veteran troops 
clustered raund the basin of Vittoria. 
It was easy to lee that the allies, ex- 
hiHiting in this respect a melancholy 
contrast to their antagonists, were but 
novices in the art of war, and signally 
ignorant of the importance of time in 
its combinations ; and ^hat the Eng- 
lish in particular, inheriting too much of 
•the character of their Saxon ancestors, 
were, likeAtlielstane the Unready, still 
uiiprl^arod to strike till the moment 
for decisive o[>eratll>ns had passed.* 

^ 19. Najioleon, who was well awaro 
of the importance of striking a deci- 
sive blow in the outset, and dispers- 
ing the Spanish armies in his front, 
before the warlike and disciplined re- 

into Spain. For this oblivion 8f tbS first 
rule of inilitai-y movement.*!, viz to station 
each portion of the army so that itsdiifeivnt 
.arms may. m cose of need, siipjiort and aid. 
each other, it is harlly possible to find any 
excuse. It is dilheult to couceii^ how the 
road by Almeida could, at that period 
h.ivebecn mii'assablc for artillery and wag- 
gonlj when it bad so recently before been 
tnivcrscd by Junot with^all hia army, and 
w.is ever .aflxir the gi*eat line bf military coiu- 
nnmication which the Duke of Wellington 
m:vie use of from the eaiMTal to the frontier; 
and, ut ttiiy rixbJ, if tlio j»as8.igc at that peruxl 
w.is nnpiMcticable for tbo giiiiB, that might 
have been a goo.l reason tor sending llie 
whole .irniy round by Elvas, but it coiild bo 
none for separating it into two parts, severed 
by two liundreij^ miles from each other, and 
exposing iMther to the ehauco of destruction, 
wlicn the other w^is not at band to lend it 
any support. Colonel Napier, much to his 
credit, admits th.it tliia separation violated a 
great military prineiple, though ho cudoa- 
vours to defend it in that particular case as 
unattended with danger. It will appear in 
the sequel, that the greatest commandcnii 
snmotirnos uunece-ssarily fall into a similar 
forgetfulness ; and that the cantoning Hie 
English infantry apart from the cavalry and 
artillery on the Flemish frontier, and within 
the reach of the enemy's attack, in 1815, h;vl 
well-nigli induced u serious disasterat Quatre- 
Braa.— N apibi^ i. 334, and Infra, 
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Bcrvct of the Englieh troops could ar> 
rive at the scetft of action, lost no time, 
after his arrival on the Bidassoa, in 
pressing foivvard the most a^ive ope- 
rations. Some inconsideraVle actions 
luid, before histarrival, taken nlace on 
tlie French right, where BlsXe htul, 
since the 18th Sepf^jmber, been en- 
gaged in an offensive movement, fromc 
whish no material results^ had ensued. 
I’rior to this, the lYeifth had evacuat- 
ed Burgos and JTudela, and extended 
themselves towards Bilbao^vhich they 
still held, much against the will of Na- 
poleon, who strongly censured suck a 
proceeding, as gaining nothing in 
strength of position, and losing much 
in moral influence.* Blako broke up 
from Ileynosa on the 18th September 
W'ith thirty thousand Galicians, and 
advanced to Santander. The efi'ect o^ 
this movement was to make the French 
concentrate their forces in thebasiivof 
Vittoria; and Blaie attacked Bilbao 
with fifteen thousand men, which fell 
the day after it was invested ; while 
the French withdrew np the valley of 
Durango, and all the lateral valleys in 
its vicinity, to the higher parts of the 
mou^tain|> of Navan*e. But though 
these operations were at first success- 
ful: yet the natural effects of the pre- 
sumption and want of foresight of the 
Spanish government and generals soon 

* “The line of the Ebro/* says Napoleen, 

“ woe actually taken ; it must bo kept^ To 
advance from that river without an onject 
would create indeicision ; but why evacuate 
Burgos— why abandon Tudela ? Both were 
of importance, both politically and morally; 
tlie latter as commanding a stone bridge .and 
the canid of Saragossa ; the former as the c:i- 
pital of ft province, the centre of many com- 
munications, a town of great fume, and of 
relative value to the French army. If occu- 
T>ied in force, it wouW threaten Palcucta. 
ValUdolld, even Madrid itself If the enemy 
occupies Burgos, Ijogrnno, and Tudol.i, the 
French army will bo in a ]>itiful situation.” 
It is remarkable how early the ex|)crioncod 
eye of the French Emjieror, at the distance 
of three hundred leagues tWim the scene of 
action, discerned the militaiy importance of 
Burgos— a towm then unknown to military 
fiune ; but the value of which was afterwards 
so strongly felt by the Duke of Wellington, 
that he strained every nerve, and exposed 
himself to imminent risk in the close of the 
brilliant campaign of 1812, in tlie nnsuccess- 
ftil attempt to effect its reduction.— iVote, Sur 
ies Jff(/iiret tVJBtqmgne^ August 1808. takin fti 
ViUorUi: Napier, App, No. iv. p. 18. 
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developed itself. Blake had engaged 
in this laborious and dangerous moun- 
tain-warfare without magazine stores 
or any base of operations, and with 
only seventy rounds of ammunition 
for each gun. r His men, when the 
winter was approaching and the snow 
beginning to fall, were without great- 
coats, and many without shoes; and 
the bulk of the enemy’s forces being 
grouped around Burgos, exposed his 
right flank to successful attack. 

*' 20. A combiued attack had been 
arranged between the Spanish gene- 
rals, along the whole circumference 
which they occupied, upon the central 
mountain position of the French aimy. 
But such a complicated movement, 
difficult and hazardous even with the 
best disciplined troops, when acting 
along such an extensive and rugged 
line of country, was altogctlier hope- 
less with the disorrlerly and ill-appoint- 
ed bands of*the Pcninsulsn.’ patriots. 
An attack by Costanos, with the An- 
dalusian army, upon the French posts 
on the Ebro around Logrono, though 
at the first attended with some suc- 
cess, at length terminated in disaster; 
and the Spanish division of Pignatelli 
was driven back with the loss of all 
its artillery, and immediately dispers- 
ed. Discouraged by this check, Cas- 
tanos fell back to Calahorra ; and dis- 
sensions, threatening very serious con- 
sequences, broke out between that 
genenl and Palafox, who retired with 
the Aragone^ levies towards Sara- 
gossa. Meanwhile Blake, whose forces 
from the junction of the troops under 
Eomona, w^hich had come up from 
Corunna, and the Asturians, with 
whom he was in communication near 
Santander, were increased jbo nearly 
fifty thousand men, coiniuenced a for- 
ward movement on the French left in 
the Biscayan jirovinccs, and, stretch- 
ing himself out by the sea-coast, and 
upHhevallay of Durango, threatened 
to interpose between the advanced di- 
visions of Lefebvre and Ney’s corjis, 
which lay most exposed, and their 
communication with the French fron- 
tier on the Bidassoa. 

21. This oflbnsive movement was 
well conceived, and, if conducted and 
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followed up with the requisite vigou/, viders, with the Estrenjaduran levies, 
might have led\o great results. As twelve thousand strong, was in Burgos; 
it was, however, his forces were so Castanos and Palafox, little dreaming 
scattered, that though thirty-six thou- of the danger which was s^proaching, 
sand were under his immediate <jrders, were prcpihing to advance again to- 
only seventeen thousaiAl were collect- wards 3Logroiio, and Confidently ex- 
cd by Blake in front «f the enemy, pected to drive the invaders over the 
without any artillery, in the valley of Pyrenees ; whilcf »the English forces, 
Durango ; the remainder being stretch- fshiwly converging towards the scene 
cd inactive along the sea-coast, or sepa- of action, w<tre still scattered, trom 
mted from the main body by impass- Conmna to Madrid, over the half of 
able mountain ridges. Alarmed, how;- Spain. Napoleon, on "the other hand, 
ever, by the probable consequence of had a hundred thousand excellent 
the interposition of such a force be- tr<wpB ready for immediate operations, 
tween the bulk of his troops and their within a circumference of twenty miles 
communications wdth Bayonne and round his headquarters at Vittoria, be- 
San Sebastian, Lefe^vre resolved to sides nearly an equal force at a greater 
make a genei^il attack upon the ene- distance in Biscay and >Uv<arre. 
my, and drive them back to the neigh- 23. The plans of the French Empe- 

bourhood of Bilbao. Descending from ^r were immediately formed. Blake, 
the heights of Duningo under cover whose eyes were at length opened to 
of a thick fog, he sudiienly attacked the ]:)erilous situation in which -he was 
the S})aniBh army at daybreak on the plifcod, so far in advance, and cut off 
31st October, with suclf vigour that from all communication with the other 
the divisions in front were thrown IBpanish armies, had retired to Esn- 
back on those in the rear, and the NosA,wherohehad concentrated nearly 
whole driven in utter confusion to all his troops, including those which 
Bilbao, from whence they continued had come with Romana from the.Bal- 
their retreat in the night to Balmascda, tic, in a very strong position; while 
in the direction of the Asturias. Le- his reserves and park of artiilery-iwere 
febvro follow'cd them next day ; but stationed in the rear at Rcynosa. He 
Blake having assembled his troops, had now rejoined his artillery and 
turiicd upon his pursuers, and, after serve parks, and had collected t\fenty- 
Bome sharp partial engagements, the live thousand men; but his men, half- 
French retired to Bilbao, of >vhich they ndked and in great imrt without shoes, 
were allowed to retain undisturbid were shivering from the inclemency of 
possession. , • the weather, and exhausted by inces- 

22. Matters were in this state in sant marching and couuter-mai'ching, 
Navarre and Biscay, when Naiwleon often without food, for fourteen days, 
arrived at Vittoria, and instantly, as In this state they were attacked on 
if by an electric shock, communicated the forenoon of the 10th by Marshal 
his own unequalled energy to the ope- Victor with twenty-five thousand men, 
rations of the army. Disapproving of while Lefebvre, with fifteen thousand, 
Lefebvre!s unsupported attack upon marched upon the Spanish line of re- 
Blake, which promised merely to force treat. Roinana’s infantry, posted in a 
liim back from the scene of action, wood on the right, at first made a gal- 
wfthout effecting those decisive results lant resistance, and not only was the 
which liis presence usually occasioned, action prolonged till nightfall, without 
and which he then required, he in- any disadvantage, by those steady ve- 
staiitly gave orders for the most vigor- terans, but the Spanish centre, who 
ous operations. The position of the were protected by the fire of a battery 
allied armies promised the greatest well posted, to which the French had 
results to immediate attack. Blake, no guns to oppose, had gained ground 
with twenty-five thousand defeated upon the enemy. Next morning, how- 
and starving mountaineers, was near ever, the result was very different. 
Espinosa in Biscay; the Conde de Bel- Victor, who had changed his coluxnua 
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of attack dux^pg the night, renewed 
the action at daybreak, and directed 
his elTorts against the left, where the 
Astuiian IftvieR were posted. These 
gallant mountaineers, thodgh almost 
starving, and but recently ortlbodied, 
stood their ground bravely as long as 
their chiefs, Quiron, dice vedo, and Val- 
des, remained to head them. But Vi<f 
Prefich, ]>crceiviug the^inSuence which 
they exorcised over the minds of thoir 
followers, sent “forward some sharp- 
shooters under cover tV' thS rocks and 
thickets in fn)nt of the j)osition, ^’ho 
speedily killed tho first and seveitdy 
wounded the two latter. 

24. Disheiirtened by this loss, the 
Asturians broj'o and fled. Blake de- 
tached a column of grenadiers to sup- 
port them, but instc.'ul of doing ho^i 
tlioy were themselves overwhelmed by 
the torrent of fugitives, and uwept 
along. Ill a sho^. time the whole 
army disbanded, and rushed in tho 
wildest disorder towfurds tho rivef 
Trueba, whicli encircles the rear of 
the position.* Great numbei-s perished 
in the stream, which was deeply swol- 
len with the rains of winter; those 
who .reaciied the fords dispersed, and 
made the best of their way into their 
o’v^Q provinces, carrying dismay into 
all pOTts of Galicia, Asturias, and Leon, 
where Bomana aftenvards contrived 
to rally ten thousand men. With (fif- 
ficulty Blake collected seven thousand 
men, with whom he foil back to Rey- 
noso where ||e endeavoured to make 
a stand, with the aid of his reserve ar- 
tillery which was still stationed there : 
but this attempt only rendered his de- 
feat in the end more complete. Soult, 
who, as well iis Lc^febvre, was now 
upon his traces, deB]'>a^hed a large 
body of troops on the 10th, to cut him 
off from his retreat towards Leon ; and 
upon tho 13th he Wiis attacked by the 
advanced guard of the former marshal, 
who displayed even more than his 
wonted vigour on the occasion, was 
completely routed, with the loss of his 

* Great part of the diaasters of this defeat 
were owiug to the isJudicioiis selection of a 
{Kwition for l>att1e with a river in the rear — 
another example, like that of the RussUins 
at Friedloud, of one of the most fatal errors 
which a geucral can commit. 


whole artillery and {^munition, and 
driven, with a few thousand miserable 
and spectre-looking followers, into the 
heart of the Asturian mountains. 
Meanwliilc Bilbao, Santander, and the 
whole line of* the intermediate sea- 
coast, with grdat stores landed at the 
latter port by the British, fell into the 
hamls of the enemy. 

25. While these decisive blows in n 
manner annihilated the Sjmnish left, 
an equally important stroke was de- 
livered by Soult, who had now taken 
the command of the second corps, 
agidnst the centre. It consisted of the 
army of Estremodura, under the Count 
de Belvidere, with which were united 
some of the bnivest regular troops in 
Spain — in particular, the Spanish and 
Walloon Guards, two of th(j best ap 
pointed regiments of the line, and the 
Royal Carabineers — and the whole were 
comi»h»tely <viuippe*l clothed by 
tho English govern meut. It made, 
however, even less resistance than the 
undisciplined lcvi(‘s of Asturias and 
Galicia. The Spanish soldiers, eighteen 
thousand strong, of whom eleven thou* 
sand were rcgiilars, were posted at 
Gamonal,’ in front of Burgos, with 
twenty pieces of cannon disposed along 
their front ; the right occujjied a woo^ 
the left the walled park of Villemer. 
The action commenced by General 
Lasalle, with the French horse, driving 
iif th(^ Spanidi right, and threatening 
its flank, whil^ Moiiton, with a division 
of veterans, charged rapidly through 
the trees, and assailed their front: 
Bonnet followed closely with another 
division immediately in his rear. But 
such was the vigour and effect of Mou- 
ton's attack, that, before his support 
came up, the enemy broke ahd fled in 
utter confusion towards Burgos, pur- 
sued all the way by Bessidres* heaa^ 
dragoons, who did teodful execution 
among the fugitives, and took all the 
guns which had been saved from the 
first attack. Don Juan de Henestrosa^ 
who commanded the Spanish cavalry, 
to cover the retreat, charged this 
dreadful body of horse with more gal- 
lantry than success ; his dragoons, led 
by youths of the best families in Spain, 
were unable to withstand the shock of 
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the French cuiraBslera, and shared ift 
the general rout.'* Two thousand Span- 
iards fell on the field, or in the pur- 
suit; all the artillery, consisting of 
twenty guns, with eight hundred pri- 
soners, fell into the ••hands of the 
victors. The whole ammunition and 
stores of the anny wore taken in Bur- 
gos, which was given up to pillage, and 
the dispersion of the defeated troops 
was complete. 

20. Burgos now became the centre 
of the Emperor’s operations; heaef- 
quarters were established there on the 
12th, and ten thousand light troops 
hrere despatched forward to scour the 
country, levy contributions, and diffuse 
a general terror of the French arms. 
Such vras the consternation prcidu^ed 
by their advance, that they traversed 
the open fields iu every direction, 
without experiencing tiKi slightest op- 
position. They swept over tlie plains 
of Loon as far Jia BeiiavciTte, Toro, and 
Tordesillas, spreading everywhere the 
triumi)hant proclamations of the Em- 
peror, and boasting that, notwithstand- 
ing their utmost exertions, the French 
horaemeu could not overtake the Eng- 
lish army, which, abandoning its allies 
without striking a blow, was flying in 
disgi'ace to its Bhijjs. But while, by 
these incursions, the attention of the 
enemy w^as drawn to the aide of Siila; 
inonca, the eyes of Napoleon were, in 
reality, turned in a diflcMnt quartei ; 
and it was lagaiust Castanos andP Pala- 
fox that the weight of liis forces was 
directed. Tlie position of tlie French 
army seemed to expose them to certiiin 
destruction; for Ney’s corps, which 
had been destined to act against the 
army of Estremadura at Burgos, being 
rendered •disposable by its sudden de- 
struction, was in a situation to make 
a circuit round their position, and cut 
them off from the line of retreat to 
New Castile and Madrid. That brave 
marehal, accordingly, reinforced by a 
division from the reserve, was directed 
to move from Aranda by Soria to 
Agreda, which was directly in their 
rear; while Launes was des^xitched 
from Burgos, with two divisions of in- 
fantry and one of heavy cavaliy from 
the reserve, to out himself at the head 


of Moncey’s corps, and attack them in 
front.* Meanwhile Ca&tanos, finding 
himself separated both fromBelvidere’s 
and Blake’s army, with the^cstruction 
of which 4ie was unacqiiaiuted, had 
adopted* the cxtraordlnaiy plan of 
forcing a passage through the French 
forces in his frolit, and marching by 
Ctgicha-(lo-Harra and Soria to Burgos, 
whore he wa# to anniliilate the Em- 
peror’s reserved and resir-guard, and 
thence pass on to Vilptoiia to co-ope- 
rate with in the deatnictiou of 

the two corps in Biscay. 

§7. In the midst of these extrava- 
gant i)roject8, the hand of fate w'fus 
upon him. Marshal Ney, whf> left 
Aranda on the 19th, entered Soria bn 
the 21 st, upon which Castanos re- 
jireatcd towards Tudela, which ho 
reached on the evening of the 22fL 
Ther^ihis army formed a junction with 
thsPt of Aragoii lyider Palafox, and 
their united forces amounted to thirty- 
ssinc thousand infantry, and four thou- 
sand cavalry, with forty guns. The 
generals of the armies of Andalusia 
and Aragon could not concur in, any 
plan of common operations; Palafox 
contending strongly for the defencje of 
Aragon, Cast.vnos for the more prudent 
plan of retiring before the enemy. 
Nothing was as yet decided beifiveen 
these conflicting opinions, when it was 
aimounced from the outposts that the 
enemy were already upon them. In 
haste the troops were drown up nearly 
on the ground which th^ -occupied at 
the moment, which was along a range 
of inconsiderable hills, nearly six miles 
long, stretching from Tudela to Tara- 
ssona. The Aragonese, with Palafox, 
were on the right, leaning on Tudela ; 
the Valcncians and CastHianB loosely 
scattered in the centre ; the veterans 
of Andalusia, proud of the laurels of 
Baylcri, on the left, strotching to Tara- 
zona, which they occupied with three 
divisions, the flower of the army. 

* lu crossiugf a mountain range near Tolosa, 
the Horse of Marshal Lannos fell with him, 
and he sustained several severe and danger- 
ous bruises. Ho was cured in a very singu- 
lar manner, by being wrapped iu the warm 
skin of a ncwly-slaln sheep, and was able in 
two days to rcsunio the command of tho 
army.— Larrey, Mnoires et Camp. iv. 237. 
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Lan^ies, wlio commanded the French, 
and had concAitmted thii*ty thousand 
infantry and five thousand cavalry, 
with sixtyepieces of cannon, instantly 
jierccived the weakness of the enemy’s 
line, and prepared to pierce /,he long 
and feebly-guarded front in the centre, 
where it was iveakaut, and composed 
of the most inexperienced troops^ sn 
as to separate altogether the army of 
Aragon from that of Andalusia. 

28. This w'eU-conceived plan proved 
entirely successful, ^en^jal Maurice- 
Mathieu, with a strong body of infan- 
try, and the whole cavalry under^Le- 
febvre - Desnouettes, attacked the Va- 
leneianB and Castilians in the centre 
with great vigour, and soon compelled 
them to give ground. But they were 
in their turn chfirged by the SpanisJ. 
Guards, whom Castanos despatched to 
their assistance from the left who 
threw the assailants jnto confusion; 
and the Spanish fine in that quarter 
was gaining ground, when they we■^ 
taken in flank by General Morlot, who 
had beaten back the Aragonese on the 
i'ight> and now turned fiercely upon 
the* enemy’s centre. Aided by such 
powerful auxiliaries, Maurice-Mathieu 
and Lefobvre-Desnouettes regained the 
advantage, and in their turn drove 
baclaand threw into confusion the Va- 
lencians^nd Castilians, who had fallen 
into disorder from the length of itho 
combat. The centre w-as speedily 
routed, and Lefebvre - Desnouettes, 
charging the right with vigour, drove 
them entirely olf the field in confu- 
sion towards Saragossa. Meanwhile, La 
P^a with the victors of Baylen, on 
the extreme left,hjid routed the French 
under La Gmnge, by whom he was op- 
posed; but when following up their 
success in some disord^, and a]s;eady 
confident of victory, the victors were 
suddenly met and broken by a solid 
mass of infantry which diverged from 
the victorious centre of the enemy. 
The other divisions of the army of An- 
dalusia, three in number, and embrac- 
ing twelve thousand soldiers, took no 
-part in the action. They commenced 
their retreat, however, in good order, 
when it was evident the battle was 
lost; but some of the advanced troops 


t>f Ney’s corps having appeared in the 
rear, from the side*of Soria, and a 
powder - waggon having exploded by 
accident, the retreat became disorderly, 
and it was with somo difiiculty the 
guns were brought off. As it was, the 
sepanition of ^ho Spanish armies w'as 
complete ; fifteen thousand men, Ara- 
gonese, Valencians, and Castilians, had 
taken refuge in Saragossa, without 
either guns or ammunition -waggons. 
Twenty thousand, under Castanos, 
with all their artillery, fell back, com- 
pamtively in good order, to Calatayud, 
and were immediately ordered up by 
the Central Junta to Madrid to defend 
the capital. Fi^c thousand were killed 
and wounded, or made prisoners on the ' 
Arid; the remainder, with twenty guns, 
diB^Kirsed in the pursuit, and were 
never more hcaid of. But if Napoleon’s 
directions bad been implicitly followed 
by Ney, who arrived at Soria on the 
22d, and if,** instead of remaining in^ 
that town, iib he did, inactive for two 
days, he had advanced in the direction 
of Calatayud, he would have fallen 
perj)cndicularly on the retreating 
columns of Castanos, and totally de- 
stroyed them. This failure on the 
part of Ney excited great displeasure 
in Napoleon, (who had with reason 
calculated upon much greater results 
from the battle), and was attended 
with important consequences on the 
future fortunes of the war.* 

29ft The of Espinosa, Burgos, 

and Tudcla, were not only totally de- 
structive of the Spanish armies in the 
north, but they rendered, by the dis- 
persion of their forces with which they 
were attended, tbe approach to the 

* Colonel Napier ways, '* Palafox, with the 
right wing and ceuti o, fled to Safagossa with 
such ej>cea that some of tlie fugitives are said 
to have ari'ived there the same evening.” It 
would be desirable that the authority' on 
which this serious charge is made against 
Falafox should be given, as no founaatuni 
upjtcars for it in the niilitiry authorities with 
which I am acquainted. Jomiui says merely, 
that after the battle “Palafox took theiuarl 
to Saragossa;” Toreno, “that Don Joseph 
Palafox in the morning (des le matin)reBVimcd 
the route to Saragossa.” Neither sny any- 
thing about any of the Amgoucso or Palafox 
himself having citber^rd to Saragvlsea, orax- 
rived thereat night.— Napier, 1. 40 S , MtL «* 
Tobeno, ii. 141; Jomini, iU. 100. 
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capital a matter of case to the French 
Emperor. Blake*&ai trcjops, of which 
Roiiiiina liad now assumed the com- 
mand, had almost all dispersed, some 
into Asturias, others into Leon: and 
it was with the utmost (lifliculty that 
that gidlant commander li^id rallied ton 
thousand# of tho staiwing fugitives, 
without either artillcrj’, ammunition, 
or stores, in tho rugged mountains 
from which the Ebro takes its rise; 
the remnant of the army of Estrema- 
dura, routed at Burgos, had fallen 
back, in the utmost confusion, towards 
the Guadarrama mountains ; while Cas- 
tanos, with the arm^ of Andalusia, was 
driven off in a south -ef is terly direc- 
tion to Calatayud, on the road to Va- 
lencia ; and Palafox, with the levies of 
Aragon and Castile, had sought refuge 
behind the walls of Saragossii. Thus, 
the Spanish armies were jiot only in- 
dividually and grievously weakened by 
tho losses they liad sustaiifed, but so 
disjointed and severed, as to be in- 
capable of acting in concert, or alFord- 
iiig any support to each other ; while 
Napoleon, at the head of a hundred 
thousand men, occupied a, central posi- 
tion in the heart of them all, and was 
master of tho great road leading direct 
to tho ca 2 >ital. 

30. It was in such circumstances 
that the genius of that great general, 
which never shone with sftch lustre as 
in the vigour and ability with which 
he followed up a beaten etiemy, «p- 
])earGd most conspicuous. Abandoning 
the remains of Blake’s army to Soult, 
and the care of watching tho English 
troops to Lefobvro’s corps, and direct- 
ing Lannes to observe Saragossa and 
the discomfited but warlike multitude 
which it contained, while Ney was to 
press incessantly on Castanos, and 
drive him off, as far as possible, in an 
easterly direction, the Emperor liim- 
self, with the Imx^erial Guaids, Victors* 
corps, and the reserve, at least sixty 
thousand strong, advanced towards 
Madrid. So skilfully were these vari- 
ous movements combined, that while 
each corps had tho following up and 
destroying of its own peculiar antago- 
nist ill an'-fesjiecial manner intrusted 
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•to its care, the whole combined to 
protect and suiiport the ac?«rance of the 
main body to tho cai)ital; Lefebvre 
covering its right flank, Ncy its left, t 
while Lannet and Soult secured and 
jirotectcd^he rear, at tlifc same time 
that they disfiosed of the remains of 
the Aragonese and Galician armies. 

#31^ Departing from Aranda on the 
28th, the Empe^r a,rrived at the foftt 
of the Somo-sien^a pass on the morn- 
ing of the 30th. Some field-works, 
'hastily const.Aicte^ at the summit of 
the pass, were garrisoned by a dis- 
ordefly crowd, composed of the reserve 
of the divisions of Andalusia which 
had been sent forward from Madrid, 
with which were united tlje remains of 
the army of Estremadura ; in all about 
twelve thousand men, with sixteen 
pieces oi cannon, under the command 
of General San Juan. The guns swept 
the rdad along th»i wl^olc ascent, which 
was long and veiy steep; and os it 
wa# inevitable that a very considerable 
time must be occupied by the troops 
in surmounting tho toilsome ascent, a 
very serious loss was anticipated by 
the assailants. Preceded, however, by 
a cloud of sharpshooters, who covered 
the mountains on either side, a column 
of three regiments ascended the cause-* 
way, while as many assailed the pdki- 
tion on its right, and a like number 
on its loft. The fire, however, of the 
,artille^ on the summit was very 
violent, to which it was difficult to re- 
ply, as a thick fog, intenningled with 
smoke, hung over their line on the 
higher part of the ridge, on entering 
into which tho French found them- 
selves torn by a descending shower of 
balls from an enemy whom they could 
not discern. Thp head of the column 
on the causewaySvas already arrested, 
and hesitation, as always ensues in 
such an event, was beginning to spread 
ill tho rear, w^hen l^apoleon, having 
rode to the bottom of the pass, at once 
ordered the Polish lancers 'and che«- 
seurs of the Guard, under Oenoral 
Montbrun, to charge. Advancing up 
the steep ascent at a rapid pace, these 
brave men opened a way for them- 
selves through the columns of infantry 
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with which it was encumbered, and* 
attacked th^ battery : the first squa- 
drons, shattered by a terrible dis- 
charge, reeled and fell back ; but the 
next, galloping forwardi* before the 
guns could l5e reloaded, dasj^ed among 
the artillerymen, and carried the pieces. 
Meanwhile the Spunish infantry, sta- 
tioned on either flank, retired, ^af*3r 
dtscharging their muskets at the swarms 
of tirailleurs by wlAiiu they were as- 
sailed; and 4ho whole body, falling^ 
into confusion, soon^fledl^in disorder to 
Segovia, where a small number only 
could be rallied by the efforts of*lheir 
gallant leader, San Juan, who cut his 
way, sword in hand, through a body of 
Polish langprs by whom he was en- 
veloped. 

32. Great was the dismay in 
Spanish capital when the alarming in- 
telligence arrived, early on the^oming 
of the 1st December, that the Somo- 
sierra pass had neen forced, and that 
l^apoleon with his terrible legions was 
advancing with rapid strides against 
its defenceless w'alls. The Central 
J.unta at Aranjuez, at the same time, 
heard of the disaster, and instantly 
filling « on Badajoz as their point of 
union, they set out with all imaginable 
•haste for Talavera de la Reyna in dif- 
ferent i)arties and by different roads, 
and were fortunate enough to arrive 
at their plact^ of destination without 
accident. Meanwhile, the genial gov-* 
emnieiit of Madrid was intrusted to a 
Provisional Junta, of which the Duke 
del lufuntado was the head ; while the 
direction of its military defence was 
in the hands of Don Thomas de Morla, 
who had eariy taken a lead in the 
Cadiz insurrection, but whose subse- 
quent violation of faith to the pri- 
Bonera taken at Bayl^ augured ill for 
the integrity wltli which he would dis- 
charge the arduous duties now in- 
trusted to his care. The troox»iu the 
city consisted only of three hundred 
regular soldiers, with two battalions 
and a single squadron newly levied. 
Nevertheless, vigorous preparations 
were mad^ ipr defence. Eight thou- 
sand muskets, and a still greater Tium* 
her of pikes, were hastily distributed 
from the arsenal to the people ; heavy 


cannon were planted on the Retiro 
and principal stre^fs; the pavement 
was tom . up, barricades were con- 
structed, and the most enthusiastic 
spirit pervaded the multitude. Am- 
munition Wi'ic served out in abundance : 
but some o^tho cartridges were dis- 
covered to be filled w’ith black sand 
instead of gunpowder — a discovery 
which, in tlie excited state of the in- 
habitants, proved fatal to the Marquis 
Perales, who was at the head of that 
depiirtmcnt. He had formerly been 
the idol of the people ; but, Avith their 
usual inconstaiK^^ * upon the first 
discovery of this fraud, originating 
probably in tjio cupidity of some in- 
ferior agent, a furious mob assailed his 
house, draggtid him into the street, and 
there murdered him. 

33. On the morning of the 2d, Lho 
advanced guards of the Fren(;li arrived 
on the heights to tht north of Ma Ji'id ; 
and tho Emperor, wdio was cxircnioly 
desirous of gaining possession of the 
capital on the anniversary of his coro- 
nation, and of the battle of Aiisterlitz, 

I immediately suhimoncd it to sur- 
render; but the proposal was indig- 
nantly rejected. On the* same day the 
Duke del Infantado was fortunate 
enough to make his escape, under 
cover of a thick fog, and directed liis 
steps to Giiadalaxara, to join the army 
of Ciistanos^ which had retreated in 
that direction During the night the 
Flinch infantry arrived in gi'cat 
strength around the capital, and on 
the following nioriiing a thick fog 
overspread both the agitated multi- 
tude within, and the host without by 
which it -was menaced. By degrees, 
however, the mist was dispelled by 
the rays of the ascending^sun, and the 
Empcr(U’ directed his columns of attack 
against the RiSTIlto, the heights of 
which completely commanded tht* city. 
A battery of thirty gqps speedily 
made a practicable breach in its weak 
defences ; and a French division, advanc- 
ing to the assault, soon after rushed 
iu, and made themselves masters of that 
imi^ortaut X)ost. The agitation in Ma- 
drid now became exftieBsive. Twenty 
thousand armed men were within its 
walls, agitated by furious passions, 
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burning with individual ardour, but 
d('stitute of the ox^nisation and dis- 
cii)line necessary for success against the 
formidable enemy by whom they were 
now a.ssailt;d. The city presented the 
most frightful scene of disorder. Ex- 
a.si)er.itcd crowds filled the streets ; 
strong barricades were erected in 
various quarters ; the bells of two 
hun<lrt;d churches rang together ; a 
confufcod murmur, like the sound of a 
mighty cataract, was heard incessantly, 
even during the night, which was 
audible at Ihe <listaiu*e of miles from 
the ca,pital. In the French lines, on 
the otlier hand, all was silent and 
orderly, and the step onjy of the pass- 
ing sentinel bnjkc Hio stillness — a 
Rtrildng image of the diniTencc be- 
twt I) the <li jrdc ^ p,.,isions which 
agirato "'qmliice, without being 
dii’('Cted i>y .> rior intelligence to any 
usf f 'l 011(1, :ind fhc experienced disci- 
pli?ir which restrains an aMour not 
loss powerful, till the moment for hit- 
ting it loose with decisive effect has 
arrived. 

ill Rut the posse ^-(ion of the ilc- 
tiro, in amiJitiry point of view, is xios- 

* VMicu Morla appeared buPive him. N.ipo- 
leoji addro-icd linn in those wunls : “ Yov u 
\inu seek to shelter j oin-self muUjrthe iiarnc 
of the* people; if yen cannot now apj»e:ise 
them, it isbocanscyouliavc ft unnerly excited 
and misled them by your I.iI.scIio'kIs. Itc- 
tiirn to Madrid, asseinblc tlie clergy, the 
Tii.'igisiratL.s, the principal inhahit:iiits; tell 
them, that if bj to-unn-row morning at #ix 
o’clock the town has not surrendered, it will 
cease to cxi.st, I neither will nor ought to 
Withdraw iny troops. You have ma‘«sacrcd 
the unluiipy French prisoners win* foil into 
your Ii;i.uds : within these lew (l:iy.s you have 
sufrered two scrva,nta of the Itussiah ainbah- 
widorto bedr:ig./ed into the streets and mur- 
dered. because they were born in Franco 
The unskilfulnes.s and cowardice of a general 
bad i»laced iii’yoiir liands trooi»s who Lad 
cajdtulated on the held of battle, and the ca- 
pitulation wiis violated. What sort of a let- 
ter du> you, M, Morla, write to the gencnil 
who subscribed that capitulation ?t It well 
bectiuio you to speak of pillage— you, who in 
Roussillon had carried off women, alid di- 
vided tliGui like booty among your soldiers, i 
Wh.at right, besides, had you to hold such 
language? Tlio CJ^pitulatioii expressly for- 
bade It. What have the Englisli done, who 
are far from piquing themselves on being 

t Alluilinu to Morla'ii letter to Dupont of 10th Aufjuit 
isOfl, in ninvh np nought to vindlpatc the ilolatlun of 
•npil ulatinn on the ground of the atrocities ol which 
the rreneh Euldiers had been guilty. 


•session of Madrid; bomba fiMin its 
heights can reach the farthest points 
of the city. Sensible of the impos- 
sibility of maintaining the^defeuce, 
the Spanish authorities were deliberat- 
ing on ttKi expedience df proposing 
terms of capitulation, when a flag of • 
truce arrived from Berthier, threaten- 
ing Jhe utmost severity of militaiy 
execution if thc^ signal of submission 
was not hoisted •within two hours. 
Mox*la and Ivriarte were upon that 
clcspatched to^thcjieadqiiarters of the 
Emperor to negotiate the terms of 
surrefider. He received the fonner 
with unusual Bternness, and in just 
but cutting terms reproached him with 
his violation of good faith towards the 
unhappy prisoners taken at Raylon.* 
‘'IjpjuKtice and bad faitlf,” said he, 

“ ever in the end recoil upon those who 
commit Viem.” Prophetic words ! of 
the trlith and uiiWersjjl ajiplication of 
which Naiioloon himself, on the rock 
of St Helena, afterwards afforded a 
mr morable example. Filled with con- 
Rlern.ition at the perilous predicament 
ill wliich he was individually x>laced, 
from the well-founded resentment of 

btrict <tbsci*voi*s of the law of nations?— they 
. <mplaiiie(l of the Convention of Cintra, but 
lu-veitheless carried it into execution. To** 
violate military coiivinitious is Lo reiioui/to 
civilisation, and put ourselves on a lov^l with 
tlic 13c<loiiin.s of the Desert. How can you 
now vdhturo to demand a capitulation, you 
Avlio h ivr violated that ot Bayloii ? See how 
injusLice and bad f.xith ever recoil upon thoso 
who commit them. I had a fleet at Cadi/ ; 
it had come there as to an ally's harbour ; 
and you directed a'^unsb it the moi-tars of 
the Town which you eomraauded. 1 h.ad a 
Spanihli army in 'my ranks, but I preferred 
allowing it to escape on bo.ird the English 
vesscls,"and hurling it fr.tin the rocks of Es- 
pinosa. to disarmiiitr it, 1 would rather have 
.seven thous.'uid aril i uonal cucinies to combat 
I than be wanting i» good luith. llcturn to 
Madrid ; 1 give you till to-morrow at toil : 
return then if you are the bearer of submis- 
sion ; if not, you and your troops shall bo all 
put to the sword.*'— TmsAUDEAO, vii. icri, 
166. There can be no doubt that eoiiscious- 
ncss of his former breach of faith now para- 
ly.Kod Morla, and impelled him iiitit a second 
act <‘f pusillanimity; if not treachery, to his 
own countrymen ; so true it is, in Napoleon's 
words, that arniboAJadh crer re- 

coil iH th<' end ujmi those who, lehjumit them.''* 
Morla lingered out a few years, abhorred and 
shuuucd by all ; he died as he had lived, de- 
voured by remorse and sunk in misevy,— 
Toreno, ii. 155. 
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the Emperor, and insidred with a 
of the necessity of appeasing the wnith 
of tlie conqueror hy an immediate ! 
surrender, Morla returned to the <dty, I 
and easily persuaded tlm majority of 
the junta that submission hsui become 
a matter of necessity. A few galbint 
men, with the MArquis Castcllas and 
Viscount de fiacta, disdaining to aur- 
fender, withdrew froip the city during 
the night, and toolf the road for Estre- 
maduin. At daybreak the capitulation 
was signed, and Ijy tin o’clock the ‘ 
principal points of the city wore in 
the possession of the French trefcps. i 
35. Napoleon did not himself enter | 
Madrid, but established his head- 
quarters ajj. Chamartin, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the capital, where he re- 
ceived the* submission of the au^t)- 
ritics, and fulminated his anathemas 
against the functionaries w}^ had re- 
sisted or sweiyed*.from his ^vem- 
ment. In a snort time evei^hing 
wore the appearance of peace : athe 
tlicatrcs were reopened; the shop- 
keepers displayed their tempting wares, 
secure in the discipline of the con- 
querore ; the Prado and public walks 
were crowded wdth spectators. Nume- 
rous deputations, embracing some of 
* the most wealthy and respectable in- 
lihbitants of Madrid, waited on the 
Empsi'or, and renewed th(;ir protesta- 
tions of fidelity to his brother ifc)se]>h, 
who was established at the iviy^ palace 
of Prado ; it then apjieared how com- 
pletely and fatally the coiTuptions and 
enjoyments of opulence and civilised 
life disqualify men from acting a 
heroic part in defence of their coun- 
try.* Measures of great severity were 
adopted against all the constituted au- 
thorities who, after having recognised 
Josejjh tis King of ^pain, had joined 
the popular party. The Marquis de 
Simon, a Frenchman hy birth, who 
had to the last prolonged the conflict 
after the capitulation had paralysed 
all general resistance, and was tiiken 
lighting bravely, wlien endeavouring 
to cut his way through at the gate of 

* Their number amounted to above twelve 
hvndred, comproheiidiug the most eminent 
and wealthy indiviciiials of aJl clasBCs in the 
metiopolis.— JoM. iii. 105. 


Fuencarml, was ordered to be shc't- 
He owed his life teethe intercossion of 
his daughter, who threw herself at the 
Emperor’s feet, and obtained from his 
clemency a commutation of the sen- 
tence. All tVe members of the Council 
of Castile wjio had declared tliat they 
had sworn allegiance to Joseph under 
Jesuitical mental resen’ations, were 
dismissed, and onlered to be detained 
priboners in their otvu houses. Nor 
were general me-asurcs wanfing, calcu- 
lated to reconcile the nation to the 
sway of the intrusive monarch. By n 
solemn decree, the Inquisition wras 
abolished, and all its funds were di- 
rected to be applied towards the reduc- 
tion of the public debt ; feudal rights 
were suppressed ; all personal restric- 
tiims and privileges declared at an end ; 
the number of convents throughout 
the kingdf^n was at once reduced a 
third, and their inmates were turned 
adrift, wlfile all novices were permitted 
to leave their places of seclusion. One 
half of the procc('ds of the estates of 
the suppressed convcuits was to be ap- 
plied to the public debt, the other to 
the relief of the cities^ind towns which 
had suflcred from the French invasiim ; 
and all the barriers betwt'on province 
and province, which had so long im- 
peded the internal commerce of the 
kingdom, M'ere declared at an end. A 
few days after, the Eiiii)t'ior fulmi- 
nated a bulletin against the English 
gdrenuncnl, which deatu ves to be re- 
corded, from the singular contrast 
which its predictions exhibited to the 
future march of events with which his 
own destinies were so deeply inter- 
woven.t Amidst these groat designs, 

t As to tho English armies, / wHi 

cfiaxe them from tht Ftnitmifa. Sar,qgfjssa, 
Vjilcnci.i, Seville, shall bo reduced to subj ac- 
tion, either by persuasion or force of arms ; 
tliero is no longer any obstacle whfch can 
long ret'ird tho execution of my wishes. 

the divisions in tho r<wal fiimSy have bSu 
fomented by the English. It was not tho 
old King Charles or his favourite whom tho 
Duke del Infantado, tlie instrument of Eng- 
Ifuid, wished to overturn from the throne ; 
his iNipers, rocoiitly taken, pi-ove what tho 
real object was ; it was British preponderanco 
which they wislied to ostabush in Spain. 
Insensate jiroject ! which could have led to 
no othei result but a war without end, and 
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the attention of tb| Emperor was Btill 
lixed on the magnificent projects of 
intemal improvement and embellisli- 
ment which he had set on foot in 
France. The completion of the new 
road over Mont Cenis, “ oft sneh a scale 
as to render it secure Ijot only in 
reality but to tlie imagination;” the 
formation of a quay from the Corps 
Legislatif to the bridge of Jena at 
Paris; the urging fonvard of the 
numerous canals in the course of con- 
struction in France ; vast additions to 
the harbour of l^a Spezzia in Italy, 
which he proposed to make “a second 
Toulon,” continually occupied his at- 
tention. He eon.slaiitly*complaincd of 
the tardiness with which these public 
W’orks wore carried on, so little com- 
mensurate to the ardour of his impas- 
sioned mind. On the 21st December, 
the day before he quitted* M.adrid, he 
wrote u long letter to Chapii>agi»y at 
Paris, urging him to hasten the intro- 
duction of the water of the canal of 
Ourcq into Paris, not only to replenish 
the Fontaine des Imioceiits, and other 
fountains already in activity, but to 
establish inagrdlictmt water-works in 
the Champs Elysdes and gardens of 
tlie Tuileries, on such u scale tis to be 
capable of representing naval engage- 
ments similar to those exliibited by 
the Emperors to the Roman populace. 
He gave, at the same time, proof of the 
gi’eatiiess of his mind by orders to 
comiKfse songs dcscrii)tivc «i)f the gloiy 
the Grand Army had ac<]iiired, and 
would acquire, and for a solemn trans- 
lation of the heart of Vauban to the 

fho shedding of oceans of blood. No power 
iiUlucnced by England ean exist on the Con- 
tiiK'iit ; if there are any which desire it, their 
wish is insoivKite, and will sooner or later 
cause their ruin. If you swear allegiance to 
my bvoth<*r with sincerity .and truth, with- 
out otpii vocation or mental rcseivation, Iwill 
icluiquish all the rights which conquest has 
now afforded me, and make it my first ob.icct 
to conduct myself toward.<j you os a faithful 
friend. The present generation may differ 
in opinion ; too many paBsioiis have been 
brought into action ; but your grandchildren 
will bless me as their regenerator : they will 
jilace among their memorable days that in 
which 1 appeared among them, and from 
these days will date the future prosperity of 
Bjiain.” — N apoleon’s Proclamation to Vie 
SpaniardB, Doceiubcr 7, 1808; Jomini, iii. 
103, 110. 


Invalides on the 26th Mrjy, the anni- 
versary of the taking of Hantzic ; and 
of its littleness, by two dc'crecs bauish- 
ing Madame de Stael and Madame de 
Chevreuso f(?rty leagues ^from Paris. 
The first Aight be a formidable rival 
fi-om her literary talent; the latti^r 
was a young and brilliant beauty, whose 
oif!y* fault was having let fall sonj^o 
luHsllcss cxpresSic^ps in regard to tlio 
ladies of the new court. 

• 36. N or wa j the Em] efor less active- 
ly employed * during f ho fortniglit 
that ^he remained at Madrid, in dis- 
persing his armies so as to si)road 
them over the greatest possible space, 
and complete in all the provinces that 
thorougli conquest which 4)ad already 
been effected in the capital. Ncy’s 
coiqis, which had been brought ux> 
from Soria, was stationed at Madrid, 
under Us own immediate control, with 
the diiards and fesewe ; Victor was 
advajiced to Toledo, which, notwith- 
stididing its expressed determination 
to hold out to the uttermost, opened 
it.s gales on tlie fimt summons ; while 
his light cavalry scoured the plains of 
La iMancha, carrying devastation and 
ten’or to the foot of the Sierra Morena. 
Lefebvre advanced to Talavera, on the 
gi'eat road for Badajos and Elvas ; Soult’ 
was reposing on the banks of the Car- 
rion, preparing to follow the broken 
remrtliis of Rom ana’s army into the 
'fastnesses of Galicia ; Junot’s corps 
was broken up, and the divisions com- 
posing it were incorporated with Soult’s 
troops; Mt>ncey was ordered up to 
Madrid for an expedition against Va- 
lencia; while Mortier was directed to 
advfinco to support his coifjs, w’hich 
was occupied with the -Biege of Sara- 
gossa. Thus tl^e Emperor, from his 
central position at Madrid, was jirc- 
paring expeditions to subdue the in- 
surrection at once in Andidiisia, Estre- 
madura, Galicia^ Valencia, and Aragon; 
governed in these measures by his 
favourite maxiin, whicli had been acted 
upon with such fatal effect against the 
Prussians iiftcr the battle of Jena, that 
the true Secret of war is to concentrate 
when a decisive blow is to be struck, 
but to disperse when the broken re- 
mains of the enemy iu*e to be pursucdi 
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and the mctf*al effect of victory is to to fear that the naUoiial resistance of 
be magnified by the mimcrous minor the Spaniards woufd, in the first mo- 
siKJcesses by which it is followed. merits of consternation consequent on 
37. YiiSkt as such a plan of opera- their disasters, be speedily suppressed 
tions undoubtedly W’as,**it was not in all the provinces ; when the career 
diHproi)ortioned to the roSkmrees of of victory wife arrested from a quai’ter 
the Emperor; for the imperial muster- whence it witfe least expected, and by 
rolls, on 10th Octt>b(!r, showfed in the an enemy who had been hitherto al- 
Peninsula the enormous nuiiibiv Vif most forgotten, from the mistaken view 
tlireu hundred aiu^ ttiirty thousand which the Emperor entertained of their 
men and sixty thousand horse, of prowcs.s. 

whom no lc,s5 than two huiidre<l and* 38. While those disasters were ac- 
fifty thousand Avere«>]ii‘e'scnt with the cumulating on the Spanish monarchy, 
eagles and with their regimental and the English army, unoliserved and nii- 
the losses since BusUiiicd had been assaih'd, had at Jcnglh been conceii- 
inoro than counterbalanced by the re- trating its forces, liaird had come up 
inforcementa received. Thus, after from Corunna, «Ht»pe from the Escurial; 
making evowy allowance for the troopo and Sir John Moore found himself at 
requisite for garrisons and commnni- the head of nearly thirty thousand 
cations, at least a hundred and sisi'^y men, of wlif>m above two thousand 
thousand were disposable fiir active were cavalr}’^ in adraiivible comlitioii, 
Operations, or above thirty thousand and sixty pieces of caniiou.+ The 
men could be din^cted against each of lilnglish genti’al Wiis for long oxtreme- 
tho provinces menaced with an attack.* ly perplexed what to do, in conse- 
The disorganised condition of the queuce of the imported information 
Spanish armies, the deplorable state which he received, and hdween the 
of destitution to which they were re- i)lans advocated to him by Mr Frore, 
duced, the vast distance which sepa- the Rritish ambassador at Madrid, who 
rated them from each other, andgtlie strongly urged an immediate advance 
want iK any efficient central govern- to the capital, and the evidence which 
ment to combine their operations, the progress of events around him was 
Vendered it too probable that this daily allbrding of the utter incai>acily 
vigorous and unrelenting system of of the Spanish troops to contend with 
coiiqu<?St would be attended with the the formidable legions of Napoleon, 
desired efibet. There was every rfason At one time the intelligence of the 
• 

* Biifht corps, as <»ii p. 9, . ? . , . . 819,090 

or whom wci-e present under ai-Tna, .... 247,834 

Horses, . . . . . , . .56,5(57 

Detached, 32,536 

In hospital ........ 37,419 

— Imperial MustCT'IiolU : Napieii, i. jj. SSfApp. 

t The Bi-itiah army, however, had its full pri^portiou of that usual drawback upon all 
armies, the diflbrenco between the actual nmnbers .appeariiiff on the mu&tcv-rolls, .and tlm 
otfieiuut force that could roalJy bo broiicflit into the field. Tho loJlowing is tho strcngDi of 
the llrltisU arnij' from th^ A<but.iiU -gem, nil’s state, 19th Dl comber ]8i>S : — * 


Fit fur Duty. 

In llofipital. 

Detai'hod. 

Total. 

Cavalr}', .... 

2,278 

1S2 

794 

3,254 

26,871 

Infantry, .... 

22,332 

3,786 

893 

Artillery, .... 

1,358 

97 


1,455 

Total, 

^,858 

4,035 

1,037 

31,588 


Two thousand two hundred and seventy-flvo were left in Portugal, or were on the march 
between Lugo and Villu-Frauca, and juust be deducted from this uiimbor.— Napieii, i. 8;^ 
Appendix. , ^ 
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successive rout cd all the Spanish 
armies appeared *so alarming, that 
orders were given to the troops to re- 
treat, and Sir David Baird’s heavy 
baggage, which was coming up from 
Lugo to Astorga, commtJiicod a retro- 
grade movement to the former place. 
This determination excited the ut- 
most dissatisfaction among the troops; 
officers and men loudly and openly 
murmured against such a resolution, 
and declared it would bo better to 
sacrifice half tho army than retire 
from so fair a field without striking a 
blow for the allies who had staked 
their all in the common cause. Tho 
gallant spirit of tho general himself 
secretly recoiled from the mournful 
resolution, which nothing had made 
him ado 2 )t but an imperious sense of 
duty to tho troops intrusted to his 
care, the gloomy forebcilings conse- 
quent on the overwhelming strength 
of the enemy, and the defeat and dis- 
persion of all tho Spanish forces who 
had attempted to aiTcst his progress. 

39. These feelings, both in the gene- 
ral and the soldiers, were wrought up 
to the highest degree when intelligence 
was received, shortly after the ad- 
vance of the French to Madrid, of the 
enthusiastic preparations made for the 
defence of the capital, and tho deter- 
mination of the inhabitants to bury 
themselves under its ruins rather than 
submit to the invader. Giving vent* 
joyfully to the native courage oi* his 
dispositiem, as well as tho loudly-ex- 
pressed wishes of the army, Sir John 
Moore now sent orders to Sir David 
Baird to sus 2 >eud his retreat, and, to 
the infinite joy of the troops, direc- 
tions werti given, indicating a disposi- 
tion to ad^'aiicc. These preiiaratious 
were not relaxed, although Colonel 
Graham, the future hero of Barossa, re- 
turded on the 9th with the dishearten- 
ing intelligence of the caijture of the 
Retiro, and perilous situation of Ma- 
drid. The British general knc\v tliat 
his countrymen looked to him for 
some gi’cat exploit ; and, though fully 
aware of tho danger of such a ste^), 
he resolved to throw himself upon the 
enemy’s communications, and menace 
Soult, who, with fifteen thousau4xneu, 


' lay exposed to his blows in the valley 
of tho Carrion. The g^Qlant resolu- 
tion was no sooner taken than it was 
acted upon ; two days after,* the Brit- 
ish army, Completely concentrated, 
commenced its advancej and Moore, 
with twenty -five thousand effective 
men around his ba/mers, ventured ti> 
ti^ ^is fortune against Napoleon, who 
had two hundrtd^thousand under fiis 
command. • 

, 40. Tho forward mardi of the Eng- 

lish forces, h^wcT^er, was combined, as 
prmbnee, and indeed necessity, dic- 
tate*, with pre 2 :)arations for a rcti-eat ; 
and as it was uncertain which line 
would be ado 2 )ted, magazines were 
formed both on the groaHroad to Lis- 
bon and at Beuavente, Astorga, and 
Lugo, in the direction of Galicia. On 
the 13th, hcadquai^ers I'oached Relae- 
jos, am^the advanced posts of* cavalry 
extended to lluecia* at which 2 >l^cc 
they sur 2 )nscd a French j)ost and made 
eighty prisoners. Great was the asto- 
nibhmunt of these haughty conquerors 
at finding themselves thus assailed by 
an enemy, whom the boastful 2 >rocla- 
mations of the Em 2 )eror had led them 
to believe to be in full retreats for liis 
ships. At first Sir John’s march was 
directed towards Valladolid, in orde^ 
to facilitate the junction with BaiM’s 
corps ; but au intercepted despatch 
iron? Napoleon on tho 14th having 
made>4iim acquainted with the fall of 
Madrid, and the unsuspecting security 
in which Soult’s corps hiy in the valley 
of the Carrion, tho columns were 
moved towards Toro and Benavente, 
and Valderas was assigned as the point 
of junction for the two annies. 

41. At Toro, where headquarters 
wore on tho IGth, information was re- 
ceived that Romana, who had l^en in- 
formed of the movement, and invited 
to co-o 2 )erate in it, instead of doing so, 
was, in consequence of tlie retrogrtule 
movement of Sir David Baird a few 
days before, in full retreat towai’ds 
the Galician mountains: the truth was, 
his troopts, fixim hunger, fatigue, and 
misery, had dwindled away tl eight 
thousand ragged and disheartened fu- 
gitives, totcdly unfit to take the field 
with regular forces,, and whom he waa 
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even aEthame^ to array by their side. 
Notwithstanding this disappointment, 
the English forces continued to ad- 
vance ; od the 20 bh, the junction be- 
tween Sir David Baird afid Sir John 
Moore was fully efiected at Moyorga ; 
and on the 2l8t the united forces w-ere 
established at Sahagun, near w'hich 
town Lord Paget, afterwards Mai^fflUSs 
of* Anglosea, at the hea<l of the 10th 
and l^h huzzars, nol above four hun- 
dred strong, fell in with, and after a 
short but brilliant a jtioh, totally de- 
feated a body of seven hundred French 
cavalry, making two colonels and one 
hundred and sixty men* prisoners in 
twenty minutes. Soult, now serious- 
ly alarmed, Jiastily called in his de- 
tachments from aU quarters, and with 
some difficulty concentrated eighteen 
thousand men on*the banks of the 
Carrion and between that and ftildana, 
whore Moore was^making preparalions 
for attacking him on the 23d. 

42. Never was more completely 
evinced than on this occasion the pro- 
phetic sagacity of the saying of Napo- 
leou seven months before, that a vic- 
tory by the allies on the plains of Leon 
would surest every French army in the 
Peninsula. No sooner was the advance 
df Sir John Moore known at Madrid, 
thah it instantly paralysed the move- 
ments 6f the whole French armies in 
the south of Spain. Napoleon* im- 
mediately despatched orders ki all 
directions to suspend the expeditions 
into the different provinces which were 
in preparation. Milhaud’s and La- 
Salle’s cuirassiers were arrested at Ta- 
lavera; Victoi-’s advanced guards were 
recalled from La Mancha; the expedi- 
tion against Valencia was abandoned, 
the preparations againsjb Saragossa bus- 
pendet^; and fifty thousand men, under 
the Emperor in person, including the 
Imperial Guards, the whole of Ney’s 
coips, and great part of the reserve, 
the flower of the army, w'ere, at a few 
hour’s notice, suddenly marched off in 
the direction of the Somo-sierra. 

43. On the evening of the 22d, they 
were at the foot of the Guadan*ama 
Pass ; but a violent hurricane of wind 
and snow enveloped the higher parts of 
the mountains, where the thermometer 


Vas at 10° below zera of Reaumur ; * 
and the genenil in command of the 
advanced guard, after twelve hours of 
fruitless toil, reported that the passage 
was impracticable. The conqueror of 
the St Berual'd, however, was not so 
easily to be arrested. Napoleon in per- 
son hastened to the advanced posts, 
and oidered the march to be continued 
w'ithout interruption, himself setting 
the example by pressing foiward with 
the leading files on foot. The example 
animated the men to fresh exertions. 
Amidst storms of snow and sleet, 
"which in the higher parts of the pas- 
sage were truly frightful, the columns 
pressed on with ceaseless activity ; aud 
after two days of incessant labour the 
difficulties were surmounted, and the 
whole were collected on the northern 
side of the mountains, in the valley of 
the Douro, ‘Urging on his troops with 
indefatigable activity, and riding even 
at that inefement season with tlxo ad- 
vanced i)osts in person, the Empeixu* 
soon arrived at the/jcenc of action ; on 
the 2Gth, headquarters were at Tor- 
desillas, the cavalry at Valladolid, and 
Ney's corps at liio-Scco. Fully antici- 
pating the immediate d(*Btruction of 
the English army, from the immense 
force now brought to bear against 
them, Napoleon on the same day wrote 
to Soult, — “The advanced posts of the 
cavalry are already at Benavente: if 
‘the English remain another day in 
theft positiop, they are undone ; should 
they attack you with all their foi-ccs, 
retire a day’s march to the rear— the 
fai-ther they advance the better for 
us ; if they retreat, i)ui*Bue them 
closely.” 

44. The march of Ney by Zamora 
and Rio-Seco towards Benavente was 
so directed that ho early separated the 
British from their communication with 
I’ortugiJ ; and if he could have rtWh« 
ed the latter town before Sir John 
Moore, he would have cut him ofl 
from the line of retreat to Galicia alst>, 
and rendered the situation of the army 
all but dipsperate. This catastrophe, 
liowever, Was prevented by the pi*u- 
dent foresight of the English com- 
mander, "who, having received vague 
^ * About 10" of Fahrenheit. 
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but alarming accounts of the march of ^ 
a large French army from tlie south, 
s impended his advance on the 23d, and 
on the 2dth commenced bis retreat 
towards Galicia. Great was the morti- 
fi cation of the soldiers At this deter- 
mination, for they were in the high- 
est state of vigour and spirits, and an 
unbroken series of brilliant successes 
at the outposts had produced an un- 
bounded confidence in their own prow- 
ess, likely, if not met by overwhelm- 
ing odds, to have led to the most iiii- 
]jort;int and glorious results. On the 
26th, Jbaird’s troops passed the Ksla 
oil their retreat, while Moore, who was 
with the rear guard to prott'ct the x^as- 
sage of the stores and baggage over 
the bridge of Castro - Qorizalo, was 
threatened by a large body of Ncy’s 
horsemen. Lord Paget,, however, with 
two scpiadrons of the l€th, charged 
and overthrew them, making a hun- 
dred prisoners, besides numbers killed 
and wounded. Indeed, the superiority 
of the English horse had become so 
apparent that they .set all odds at de- 
fiance, never hesitated to attack the 
enemy’s cavalry^ though threefold in 
number, and had already made five 

* This splendid relic of feudal gi-andeur is 
iliiis described by an eloquent eyewitness, 
whose pictures, equally vivid in travels, as 
in history, have given to prose all the colours 
of [)uetry. “The Castle of Benaveuto is one 
of the finest monum cuts of the ago jof chiv- 
alry ; nothing in Kuglaud approaclies to it* 
in raaguific(;nco. Berkeley^ Baby, '%ven 
Warwick, arc poor fiibncs iii comparison. 
With Gothic gniudeur it h:iB the richness of 
Moorish decomtitin ; open alcoves where 
Baracenic arches arc aup|K»rted by piUars of 
porphyry and granite ; cloisters with foun- 
tains playing in their courts ; j as jier columns, 
and tossclutcd Hours ; uiche.s all over, and 
8e<ats in the walls, over-sirchcd in various 
forms, and onnohed with eveiy grotesque 
adornment of gq|d and silver, lUid colours 
which are hardly less gorgeous. It belonged 
toth^ji Duke of Ossuua, and the sjilendourof 
oldtimcs wasstillcontlnued there. Theextent 
of this mag^nificent structure may be esti- 
mated from this single circumstance, that two 
regiments, besides .'irtillcry, wore quartered 
within its walls; they proved the most de- 
structive enemies that bad ever entered 
them ; the oJficcrs, who felt and admired the 
beauties of this venerable pile, atteniiited in 
v.‘iin to save it from devastation. Everything 
combustible was seized ; fires wore lighted 
against the fine walls, and pictures of un- 
known value, the w<irkB, perhaps, of the 
greatest Spanish masters, were heaped to- 


himdred prisoners, dui’i,pg the few 
days they had been engaged in active 
operations. 

45. By this timely retreat; Sir John 
Moore reacl^d Benavente before the 
enemy; fJiid the hazardfliis operation 
of crossing the Esla, then a roaring 
torrent s^volleii bj'^ <nelting snow, and 
oPer^ planks laid across the broken 
arches of the bridge of Castro, ih the 
dark, was successfully performed by 
, General Craufurd with i^ie roar-guard. 
Tlie army reiliairtd two days at that 
X»lace. repo.sing fi*om its fatigucB, under 
thci Shelter of its magnificent baronial 
castle, almost unequalled in Europe for 
extent and grandeur.* Discipline, how- 
ever, had already become* seriously re- 
laxed during the retreat, though only 
o^ three days’ duration, from JSahagun ; 
tho spirit of the men had been sur- 
prisingly depressed by the thoughts of 
retiring before tlM) ei^cruy : the olficei*8 
had, in a great degree, lost their autho- 
ril^, and disordei’s equally fatal to the 
army and inhabitant.s had already com- 
menced. But these evils were accumu- 
lating only in the front part of 'jSie 
column, which was suffering mc^fely 
under the fatigues of the ma'Tch luid 

gether as fuel. Fortunately the archives 
the family cbcapcd.”— Soutiikv, i. 4WI ^ 

In the midst of this disgiaocful scene of 
nnbridlod license and ia)lit:iry devRstuUoii, 
thcrikiB 0110 trait of hemic presence of mind, 
which in some degree redeems the character 
of tlic^Iritish soldier. Several thousand iii- 
f.uitiy sleiA in the l..>ng galleries of an im- 
mense convent built round a square; the 
horses of the eav.Jry and artillery, scjircob*^ 
less numerous, W'cro in the corridor below, 

, so ch)scly jammed tog« thcr thatno one could 
{MSH between them, and there was but one 
entrance. Two officcis, retunnug at night 
frtim the bridge of CVistw, being desirous td 
finding shelter for their men, eiiteied tho 
gate of this convent, and perceived with 
horror that a lai^e window-shutler was ou 
fire, and tlie flames were spreading to tho 
rafters above, firom whence a single Bjiark 
lolling on tho straw under the horses would 
Ignite tho whole, and six thousand men and 
horses would inevitably perish. Without 
saying a word, one of them (Captain f Joyd 
of the 4.3d) made a sign to his companions to 
keep silence, and springing on tiie nearest 
horse, ran along the backs ol the others till he 
reached the llaimng shutter, winch by gi*eat 
cfiortB he tore from its liiiigca and flung into 
the court-yai-d without giving any alarm ; 
vrhieh, in such circumstances, would have 
been liaixlly less destructive than tlie flames. 
— Xi/e of a a^rgeaiit, p. 14:k and Napier, i. 407. 
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the severity ^of the weather; no de- 
cline of spirit or enterprise was per- 
ceptible in the rear-guard, which was 
in presencSe of the enemy. Pickets of 
cavalry had been left td guard the 
fords of the l^sla; and on tie 28th a 
body of six hundred horsemen of the 
Imperial Guai’d c»6ssed ovei; and be- 
gan to drive in tho rear-guard, tstfc- 
tidnod in that quarteivto repel their 
incursions. In&taut\y these gallant 
horsemen made ready to oppose them, 
and though only twochuiiUred in num- 
ber, re])catedty faced about, and by 
successive chaises, under Colonel Ot- 
way, retarded the advance of tho enemy 
till assistance was at hand. A t length, 
theenemy baling been drawn sufficient- 
ly far into tho jdain, the 10th, vvho 
were formed, concealed by some hous(^, 
suddenly appeared, and advanced to 
the assistance of their brave co®irades. 
At the joyful sigl^t of the well-known 
I)lumes, the retiring horsemen wheeled 
about, a loud cheer was given, and tfee 
whole bore down at full speed upon the 
enemy. The Imperial Guard, the flower 
of tho French army, wreathed with the 
troi)hics of Austerlitz, were in an in- 
stivit biokeu and driven over the E.sla 
with tho loss of a hundred and thirty 
fcillcd, and seventy prisoner, among 
whGm was their commander, General 
Lefebvie-Desnouettcp. 

4(>. TJio destruction of the briJ|e of 
Castro-Gojizalo was so thorougliy ef- 
fected, that it delayed for two days the 
advance of the French, who could not 
cross the stream at other ijoiiits from 
its swollen state; but at length, tho 
arches liaviiig bean restored, Bessiercs 
crossed on the 30th with nine thou- 
sand horsemen, and reached Benavente, 
which had been evacuated by the Eng- 
lish on the same day.* At the same 
time the bridge of Mansilla, guarded 
by Romana's troojis, was forced by a 
charge of cavalry, and Boult, passing 
over, overspread the plains of Leon 
V'ith his light horse, and captured the 
town of the same name, with great 
stores belonging to the Spanish gov- 
ernment. The whole army, consisting 
of the Guards, reserve, Boult’s and 
Key’s corps, in all seventy thousand 
strong, including ten thousand horse, 


and a hundred piecijs of cannon, were, 
on the 1st January, united by the Em- 
peror at Astorga. The union of so 
great a force, in that remote part of the 
Peninsula, was both the highest com- 
pliment that* could be paid by that 
great general to the prowessof the Eng- 
lish army, the clearest demonstration 
of the importance of tho stroke threat- 
ened by its commander, and the strong- 
est proof of the vigour and celerity 
with which, by long experience and ad- 
mirable arrangements, the movements 
of the French troops could be effected. 
In ten days Napoleon had not only 
transported fifty thousand men from 
Madrid to Astorga, a distance of two 
hundred miles, but crossed the Guad- 
arrama range when enveloped in a 
frightful snow-storm, and the torrent 
of the Esla when swollen by wintry 
rains. In ii»ich of these operations 
more than a day’s march had been lost* 
so that the* advanced posts of his army 
at least h>ul marched the astonishing 
number of twenty-five miles a-day when 
actually in motion, in the depth of 
winter — an instance of exertion almost 
uif|>ai*allcled in modern times.* 

47. At this xJace, however, Napoleon 
left them. On the road between Bcu- 
avento and Astorga, when riding in 
pursuit at tho gallop with the advanced 
I K»stH, he was overtaken by a courier wdth 
dcsi)atches. He instantly dismounted, 
•ordered a bivouac-fire to be lighted by 
the^oadsid^ and, seating himself be- 
side it on the gi’ouud, was soon so lost 
in thought as to be insensible to the 
snow which fell in thick flakes around 
him. They afforded amide subject for 

* It hivj been greatly excoeded, however, in 
tbo S.UIIO country in later times, by a 

much smaller force. In l)^ ember 183(1, tJie 
SpauiHli Gcncnil Oomex marched from tho 
lines ofSt Roque in front of Gibraltar to Tudola 
on the Ebro : ho leftSt Roquo on the 24tfi No- 
vember, and reached the Ebro on the 17th De- 
cember, having repeatedly fought, and boon 
driven to circuitous roads to avoid the enomy 
on the way. The distance wasabove five hun- 
ted miles, performed in twenty -five days. 

modem times. Septimius Bevcnis marched 
firom Vienna to Rome, a distance of eight 
hundred miles, in forty days, or twenty miles 
a-day ; but he had the glittering prospect of 
the empire to animate his exertions.— Jlau. 
Reg, 1836, 379, 380 ; and Gibbon, chap. iv. 
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meditation ; thejj^contaiiied authentic' 
intelligenco of the accession of Austria 
to the confederacy, and the rapid pre- 
parations which her armies were mak- 
ing for taking the field. On the spot, 
ho wrote an order for calling into im 
medi.atc activity the second levy of 
eighty thousand conscripts authorised 
by the seiiatus - consultum of 10th Oc- 
tober preceding; and proceeding slow- 
ly and pensively on to Aatorga, re- 
mained there for two days, writing in-^ 
numerable despatches, and regulating 
at once the pursuit of the English 
the internal affairs of Spain, the 
organisation of the forces of the Rhen- 
ish Confederacy, and tjio development 
of the gigantic strength of France for 
the G(jrnian war. On the 3d ho re- 
turned to V.alladolid, where he re- 
mained three days, still indefatigfibly 
engaged in writing dcapatcLes, and 
tlu-n returned, with extraordinaiy 
cf'lerity, by Rurgos * and fiayoune, to 
Pa^is, where ho arrived on the 23d. 
lie took back his Guards, but sent on 
Soiilt and Ney with two divisions of 
the reserve, in all about sixty thousand 
men, to continue the pursuit of the 
English, who were falling back by ra- 
pid marches, and in great disorder, to- 
wards the Galician mountains. 

48. The withdrawing of the Emperor, 
however, made no change in the vigour 
with which the pursuit of the English 
army was continued. Soult, who im« 
mediately pro.ssed upon yieir retfting 
columns, had twenty thousand infantry 
and four thousand cavalry under his 
command; and though the British 
army was still nearly twenty thousand 
strong, j^et the inclemency of the 
weather and ripidity of the retreat 
had in a great degree rchixed the 

* IIo is said to have ridden from Vallado- 
lid liiirgos, a distance of tUirty-Jlve French 
lea ffueg, ill five hours I Tliis rapidity would 
appear Incredible, were it not for iho cir- 
ciunstauco that the Emperor hero had his 
saddle-horses arranged by divisions of nine 
each at every three or four leagues olo.iig the 
road, so that every eight or ten mdes he 
found fre^h relays of his own homes, wliieli 
were in admirable condition. This was his 
usual practice wherever there appeared the 
least chance of his riding on horseback dur- 
ing his journeys. The remainder of the road 
to Pans ho travelled iu his carriage. — ^Tui- 
BAUnEAU, vii. 101. 


bonds of discipline, and diminislied 
the moral strength of iJho soldier!3.t 
The rear-guard, indeed, still with un- 
abated r(iSolution rebelled Vlie attacks 
of the enemy; but the other troops, 
who had mot the excitemsnt of comUit, 
often sank under the rigour of the sea- 
son, or yielded to ’the temptations of 
imtQpipeninco, which the extensive 
stores of winp along their line »of 
march too readi'^*' afforded. The na- 
tive and Ineradicable vif>o of northern 
climates, drankojiness, here appeared 
in frightful colours. The great wine- 
vaufbs of Bembibre proved more fatal 
tlian the sword of the enemy; and 
when the gallant rear-guard, which pre- 
sei*vcd its ranks unbroken, closed up 
the array, they had to force their way 
through a motley crowd of English 
and Spanish soldiers, stragglers and 
marauf]prs, who reeled out of the houses 
in dfegusting cro^vds^ or lay stretched 
on the roadside an e:isy prey to tlie 
cijemy’s cavalry, which thundered in 
close pursuit. The condition of the 
army daily became more deplorable. 
The frost had been succeeded by a 
th.iw ; rain and sleet fell in ton'ents ; 
the roads were almost broken jip ; tho 
horses foundered at every step; the few 
artillery-waggons which had liithert® 
kept up fell one by one to the rear,a\iid 
being immediately blown up* to pre- 
vent their falling into the enemy's 
hand), gave melancholy token, by the 
sound of their explosions, of the w’ork 
of destruction which was going on. 

49. Tho mountain -passes tliroiigh 
which tho retreat was conducted pre- 
sented, indeed, in many jdaces posi- 
tions in which a few regiments might 
have arrested, for a time at least, ou 
that single ix)ad, an aimiy ; but it was 
thought there tvas no use in contest- 
ing them, as the vastly superior num- 
bers of the enemy, and the advancing 
columns of Ney’s corps, were supposed 
to give the pursuers the power of 
speedily turning them on either flank. 
It is well known also to all really ac- 
quainted with war, that a mouiitain- 

t Tliree thousand men, chiefly light troops, 
hadboen detaclied frooi tho main body to 
Vig«). to focilitato the cmb<u*kati()n on which 
tho En',;lmh commander was alr^'ody deter- 
miued —Napier, L 173. 
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ouB region, ii^appearance the most de> 
fensiblc, is in realty often iif the end 
the most indefei^^ible of all districts, 
against a •■superior and enterprising 
enemy, led by a skilful general. Sir 
John Moore Vras constantly avith the 
rear-guard, doing his utmost to arrest 
the disorders and pi*otcct the retiring 
columns ; and at Villa-Francaa sl^ii-fj 
skilTnish ensued with the foremost of 
the pursuers, in -wlilch, though the 
French cavali’y- wore at first successful, 
they were ultimately reftulsed by a 
heavy fire from the British light troops, 
with the loss of several hundred men, 
including General Colbert, who fell 
while gallaiitly leading on the van- 
guard. In o^.her quarters, however, 
the same discipline was not preserved. 
Disorders went on accumulating with 
frightful rapidity along the whole line; 
and such w’as the general wrecl^of x»re- 
sence of mind or (presight, that at* No- 
gales the military chest of the army, 
containing jf‘25,000 in dollars, having 
stuck fast in the mud, the treasure was 
rolled in the cask in which it was con- 
tained over a precipitous descent, and 
became the i)rey of the peasantry, who 
picked it up at the bottom. All order 
or subordination w^as now at an end ; 
the soldiers, exhausted by fatigue, or 
depA^ssed by suffering, sank down in 
numbers on the wayside, and breathed 
their last, some with prayers, others 
with curses, on their lips. At last the 
army, in frightful disorder, reached 
Lugo, late on the evening of the Cth 
January. 

50. Here, however, Sir John Moore 
halted, and in a proclamation issued 
next day, severely rebuked the insubor- 
dination of the tix^ops, and announced 
his intention of offeiiu^ battle to the 
enemy. The army, a^ordingly, was 
dniwii up in a strong jiosition, extend- 
ing along a ridge of low hills, flanked 
on either side by precipitous rocks, 
from the mountains to the bed of the 
Minho ; and it then speedily appeared 
that the preceding disorders of the 
march had at least not been owing to 
want of couiuge. Instantly, as if by en- 
chantment, the confusion ceased ; joy- 
fully the men fell into their places, the 
Btiagglcrs came up from the rear; arms 


\vere cleaned, faces ^brightened, con- 
fidence was restored^ and befoi-e the 
morning of the 8th nineteen thousand 
men stood in battle array, impatiently 
aw'aiting the attack of tho enemy. 
Soult, however, declined the combat, 
though on that day he had seventeen 
thousajid infantr}^, four thousand cav- 
alry, and fifty pieces of artillery in 
line; imd Moore, having gained his 
object of recruiting his troops, and 
^having little food remaining in the 
stores of Lugo, broke up in the follow- 
ing night, and retired towards Corunna. 

61. The night was cold and tempest- 
uous; a severe storm of wind and rain, 
mixed with skiet, burst upon the 
troops ; and in the confusion of a noc- 
turnal retreat, two divisions lost their 
way, and complete disorganisation en- 
sued, insomuch that a large part of 
the army became little better than a 
mass of stragglers, who were only pre- 
vented frond becoming the prey of the 
pursuers by the fortunate circum- 
stance of none of his ckvaliy appear- 
ing in sight. Order having, at day- 
light, been in some degree restored. 
Sir John Moore collected the army 
into a solid mass, and the retreat to 
(’oruuna w'as effected without further 
molestation from the enemy, the night- 
march from Lugo having gained to the 
British twelve hours’ start of their 
pursuers, which tliey were never after- 
wards able to regain. But notwith- 
stanftiug thi^, it was nearly as disor- 
derly .and harassing as the preceding 
I^ort had been. As the troops succes- 
sively arrived at the heights from 
whence the sea was visible, and Corun- 
na, with its white citadel and towers, 
rose upon the view, all eyes were 
anxiousljr directed to the bay, in hoj)C‘8 
tiiat the joyful sight of a friendly fleet 
of transpoi'ts might be seen ; but the 
wide expanse was deserted, and a Yew 
coasters and fishing-boats alone were 
visible on the dreai^lr main. Deeply 
did every one then lombnt that a bat- 
tle had not been fotight long before ; 
and as the officers cast th^r eyes on 
the low sand-hills in front pi the ram- 
parts of the town, on which Alley well 
knew the contest for theii^ innbarka- 
tion must be sustained, they thought 
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with poignant regret of the innu‘» 
merahle position^, a hundred times 
stronger, which, in the course of the re- 
treat, might have been taken up for the 
encounter. Now, however, there was 
no altcniiitive ; the set^ was in their 
front, the enemy in their rear ; fight 
they must to secure the means of em- 
barkation, be the position favourable 
or unfavourable. 

62. The brigad^ff, as they succes- 
sively arrived, werephseed on into the 
town, and all the means which circum-* 
stances would admit of were taken to 
strengthen the land defences, which, 
though regular, were very weak. The 
inhabitants cheerfully and honourably 
joined in the toil, though they well 
knew, from the preparations which 
were going forward, that an embarka- 
tion was intended. On the day fol- 
lowing, two powder-macazines, at a 
short distance without the walls, con- 
tainingfourthousand barrels of powder, 
the gift of England, were blown up, 
with an explosion so terrific^ that no- 
thing in the whole course of the war 
approached to it. The scene resem- 
bled the sudden explosion of a vol- 
cano ; the city was shaken to its foun- 
dations, the rocks tom from their bases, 
the sea was tossed as in a tempest, the 
earth shook for leagues around ; while 
slowly arose in the air • huge black 
cloud, shooting forth dazzling light, 
from whence, at a great height, stones 
burst forth with a prfjdigious sound, 
and fell with a sharp rattle in all di- 
rections. A stillness yet more awful 
ensued, broken only by the hoariw and 
sullen lashing of the still agitated 
waves on the shore.* On the following 
day, the transports from Vigo hove in 
sight, and soon after stood in to the 
bay. Preparations were immediately 
made for the embarkation of the sick 
and wounded ; the cavalry horses were 
almost all destroyed, and the greater 

* It is from Colonel Napier, an eyewitness^ 
that this description is tskon. Whoever has 
had the f^>nd fortune to see that most sub- 
lime of spootaclcs, au eruption of Vesuvius 
will liavG no difficulty in giving implicit 
credit to the graphic truth ot the picture. 
Tho aittiiofr Witnessed one in 1818, iwd the 
net of transcribing these lines, recalls, in all 
its vividness, the thrilling recollection of the 
matchless some. 


part of the artillery, consisting of flfty- 
two pieces, put on boari; eight 13rit- 
ish and four Spanish being only re- 
served for immediate use. Notwith- 
standing all the sufferings of the re- 
treat, noj one gun had keen taken by 
the enemy. 

63. Meanwhile the bulk of the army, 
^ill fourteen thousand strong, was 
arafUm up with great care by Sir J'^^hn 
Moore, on a range of heights, or rather 
of swelling knolls, w^ich formed a 
sort of ampjiitheatre around the vil- 
lage of Elvina,, at tho distance of rather 
mo 9 C than a mile from Corunna. 
Hope’s division was on the left, its 
flank covered hy the muddy stream of 
the Mcro, commanding the road to 
Lugo; Baird’s next, ditectly behind 
Elvina; then the rifles and Fraser’s 
division, which watched the coast-road 
to St Jago, and was prepared to sup- 
port &ny menaced point ; General 
Paget, hmf a mile id the rear, with the 
raseiwe, at the village of Airis. The 
French, full twenty thousand strong, 
were posted on a higher semicircular 
ridge, sweeping round the lesser one 
occupied by the British at the distance 
of about a mile. Laborde's^ division 
was on th^ right, Merle’s in tnc codtre, 
Mermet’s on the left; their light fiel^l- 
pieces were distributed along the front 
of the line ; the dragoons, under La- 
hoY^aye and Franceschi, to lYhich the 
Englisn had nothing to oppose, clua- 
tercu to the left of the infantiy, and 
menaced the British light flank, with a 
detachment under Lorges to the right; 
while a great battery of twelve heavy 
giins, advantageously posted on a steep 
eminence between their foot and horse, 
not twelve hundred yards from Baird’s 
division, was prepared to carry devasta- 
tion along the*whole line. From the 
inactivity of the French army during 
the two preceding days, Sir John 
Moore had been led to imagine that 
they had no serious intention of dis- 
quieting his retreat ; and preparations, 
on the 16th, were making for with- 
drawing the troops into the town as 
soon as the darkness would admit of 
its being done without observation. 
But, about noon, a general movement 
was seen along their whole line ; and 
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floou after, at two o’clock, their infan- Imipported, met with a severe check. 
trVj 212 fourimassv columns, was ob- 1 The victorious troo^, when broken by 
io be deeceadJn^ fmm the) the enclosures and atone-waWa on the 

heights wbicb tbejr occupied, and sdJ other side o/ the were assaiJecijn 

vancing with a swift step towards the (ibeir turn by fresh bYencii regiment^ 
EDglish positipn. Perceiving that the j and driven biyjfc a second time through 
hour ho had so long and so passion- 
ately wished for wasi at hand, Sir John 
Moore instantly gafioped to the froni^; 
th^ troops everywhere stood to tfieir 
arms, and deployed «’nto lino ; while 
the I^ench, according to custom, ad- 
vanced in long and deep golumua, pre- 
ceded by a cloud of lljjht troops. 

54. Their onset, os at Vimeira, find 
in all the subsequent actions of the 
war, was extremely impetuous. A 
cload of skirmishers led the way, who 
drove in the*' English advanced posts 
with great vigour, and, in the confu- 
sion of their retreat, made themselve!& 
masters of Elvina, directly in front of 
the centre. As they drew nea^ to the 
British position the^ deployed into 
line, and it soon appeared that th^y 
extended greatly beyond its extreme 
right; but the 4th regiment, which 
was there stationed, noways discou- 
raged by this alarming circumstance, 
threw back its right wing ; and, pre- 
senting & front in two directions, in 
T^hich attitude it advanced, was soon 
wargily engaged with the enemy. 

Highly delighted with this display of 
presence of mind, and deeming, the 
right secure when intrusted to such 
intrepid defenders, Sir John iSoore 
rode up to BaMsdivision in the centre, 
which had now come to blows wdth 
their oppoa^ts there, who, having 
carried Elvina^ were bursting through 
the enclosures which lay between its 
houses and the British with loud cries 
and all the exultation of victory. 

55. The action now became extreme- 
ly w'orm along the whole line. The 
French and English centz'es advanced 
to within pistol-shot of each other ; 
and after exchanging a few volleys, the 
50th and 4 2d cWged with the bay- 
onet, and drove the enemy opposed to 
them in the most gallant style back 
again through Elvina, and a consider - 1 
able way up the slope on the other I 
side. But this furious onset being 
carried too far, and not adequately 


its streets. Major Napier, who com- 
manded the 50th, being wounded and 
made prisoner. Bat Moore was at 
hand to repair the disorder. Instantly 
addressing the 42d regiment with the 
animating words, '‘Highlanders, re- 
member Egypt 1 ” and bringing uj) a 
battalion of the Guards to its support, 
he again led them forward to the 
charge. The shock was irresistible: 
borne back at the point of the bayonet, 
the enemy werJ again driven into El- 
vina, from whence, after a desperate 
struggle, they were finally expelled 
with gi'eat slaughter. In this decisive 
contest, howqyer, Sir John Moore re- 
ceived a mortal wound from a cannon- 
shot ; and iSir David Baird, struck 
down at the head of his men, had becib 
shoHly before carried from the field 
in a senseless condition. 

56. Foiled in this attempt to pierce 
the centre, Soult renewed his attacks 
with Laborde’e division on the left ; 
whUo a heavy column endeavoured to 
steal uupcrccived round the British 
right, where they so greatly outfianked 
their oppoiftuts. But the ground on 
the left being in favour of the English, 
|ll his efforts were defeated with com- 
parative ease ; and General Hope, who 
commanded fhere, pressing forward in 
pursuit of the repulsed columns, car- 
ried the village of Pidavio Abaxo, close 
under the enemy’s original position, 
which remained in his hands at night- 
fall. At the same time, on the right. 
General Paget, with the reserve, not 
only at once perceived and advanced 
to meet the column which was endea- 
vouring to turn his flank, but assailed it 
^aith such vigour, that it was thrown 
back upon Lahoussaye's dragoons, and 
the whole were driven in disorder to 
the foot of the hill on which the great 
battery was placed. When night, ar- 
riving in that wintry season at an early 
hour, separated the combatants, the 
enemy was not only repulsed at all 
X)ointB, but the British line was con- 
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his left breast, and beat him downtby 
its violence to the caiih ; but his 
countenance remained unchanged, not 
a sigh escaped his lips, and, sitting on 


siderably in front of the ground they 
had occupied at tlib com^lencdment of 
the action. They held, on the left, 

P^tlAvJoAbaso; in the centre, Elvina; j , ^ 

and on the right wereadranc^ to tbm the g2'omjd,^he watched with an anx- 
acclivity of the contml lyitteiy. Bad /fous andyteadiast eye t^e pjxfgrrs^ of 
Eraser's troops, stationed on the coast- j the battle. As it advanced, however, 
road to St Jago on the extreme light, [and it became manifest that the troops 

w^re gaining ground, his countenance 
bri^^tened, and he reluctantly allowed 
himself to be carr%;d to the rear. Then 
the (ireadful nature of Jho wound ap- 
’peared : the |houlder was shattered to 
pieces ; the annTianging by a film of 
skirf the breast and lungs almost laid 
open. Soon after, when the soldiers 
hod placed him on a blanket to oax^ 
him from the held, the hilt cl' his 
sword was driven into th® wound— an 
officer destined to celebrity in future 
tfmes, Captain Hardinob, attempted 
to take it oft but the dying hero ex- 
clairaedi “ It is as well as it is ; *I had 
rather it should ‘'go bff the field with 
m^.” He was carried by the soldiers 
towards the town ; but though the pain 
of the wound soon became excessive, 
such was the serenity of his counte- 
nance, that those around him expressed 
a hope of his recovery. “ No,” said he, 

“ I feel that is impoasible,” \fhentip- 
proaching the ramparts, he scverj^l 
times desired his attendants to ^op, 
and turn him round that he might 
agaip see the field of battle ; and when 
the advance of the firing indicated that 
the British were successful, he express- 
ed his satisfaction, and a smile over- 
spread the features that were relaxing 
in death. 

5S. The examination Cff liis wound 
at his lodgings speedily out off all hope 
of recovery ; but he never for an in- 
stant lost his serenity of mind, and re- 
peatedly exprcFsed his satisfaction when 
he heard that the enemy were beaten. 

“ You know,” said he to his old friend 
Colonel Aiidersou,“that I always wished 
to die this way.” He contin ucd to con- 
verse in a calm and even cheerful voice, 
on the events of the day, inquiring 
after the safety of his friends and staff, 
and recommended several for promo- 
tion on account of their services during 
the retreat. “Stanhope,” said he, ob- 
serving Captain Stanhope, “ remember 


been at hand to support this sfileudid 
advance of the reserve, and an hour 
more of daylight remained, the enemy 
would have been routed. Had the 
cavalry been on the field, or the horses 
not foundered, he would have been 
thrown back in irretrievable confusion 
on the swampy stream of the Mcro, 
now flooded by the full tide, and tra- 
versed only by a single'nrch at El Bur- 
go, and totally annihilated. Night, 
however, having supervened when the 
success was still incomplete, and the 
means of embarking unmolested having 
been gained by the enemy’s repulse, 
General Hope, upon whom the com- 
mand had devolved, did not conceive 
himself warranted in making any change 
in the prepaxaUonB for departure ; and 
after dork the troops were withdiawn 
into the town, where they were all got 
on board without either confusion or 
delay.* 

57. Sir John Hoore received his 
death-wound while animating the 4 2d 
to the charge. A cannon-ball struck 

* The British loss .%t Coniuna was from 800 
to 1000 men ; that of the French was stafcecf | 
by their own officers to Colonel Nap4fer at 
3000; Sir John Hope estimated it at 1600, 
but it was at least 2000— a niimber whidi 
would doubtless appear sun^i'lsingly loi^e, 
if the murderous effect of the fire of the 
British infantry, from the coolness and dis- 
cipline of the men, were not decisively proved 
by every action thioughout the war. The 
total loss of the army, during the retreat, 
was 4033, of whom 1397 wore missing before 
the position at Lugo, and 2636 from that to 
the final ombarkation of the army, including 
thosp who fell at Corunna. Of this number 
800 stragglers contrived to cscti).>e into Por- 
tugal, and, being united with the 8i<^ left^ 
in that countiy, formed a corps of 1876 men. 
which afterwaMs did good service both at 
Oporto and Talavcra. Six three-pounders 
which never wore horsed were thrown over 
the rocks near Villa-Frauca : the guns used 
at Corunna, twelve in number, were spiked 
and buried in the sand, but niierwards dis- 
covered by the enemy. Not one, from first to 
last, was taken in fight. — See tho ffeneral 
JUtitrns quoted in Nafisb, i. App. No. 26. 
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me to your sister."* Once only his 
voice faltered, as he spoke of his mo- 
tlicr. Life was ebbing fast, and his 
strength jvas all but extinct, ^vhen he 
exclaimed, in‘ words whiclj will for over 
thrill in evei;y British heart.— “Hiope 
the people of England will be satisfied 
I hope my country,will do me justice.’ 
Released in a few minutes after frop 
his sufferings, he was wrapped b^ nis 
attendants in his njilitary cloak, and 
laid in a grave hastily formed on the 


4 tunes were the means which procured 
him imtnoi'tal famet-his disastrous re- 
treat, bloody death, and finally his 
tomb on a foreign strand, far from 
and friends. There is scarcely a 
Spaniard,” it has been eloquently said, 
**but has heard of this tomb, and 
speaks of it with a strange kind of 
awe. 'Immense treasures are said to 
have been buried with the heretic 
general, though for what purpose no 
one pretends to guess. The demon of 


ramparts of Corunna, where a monu-H the clouds, if we may trust the Galle- 

*■. . 1 I j t:i li-i. •_ 


ment was soon aftef erected over his 
uncoffined remains by the geneupsity 
of Marshal Ney. Not a word was 
spoken as the melancholy interment 
by torchlight took place ; silently they 
laid him in fils grave, while the distant 
cannon of the battle fired the funeral 
honours to his memory.t * 

59. This tomb, originally erected 
by the French, since enlarged* by the 
British, bears a ^im|)le hut touching 
inscription, t worthy of the hero over 
whoso remains it is placed. Few spots 
in Europe will ever be more the object 
of genend interest. His very misfor- 

* Tlio celebrated Lady Hester Stanhope, 
to \vlu»m he was engaged — the partner of 
Pitt’s counsels for many years, and since 
so well known fur her romantic adventures 
JLi the East. 

t ^rhis touching scene will live for ever in 
the British heart, embalmed in tlie exquisite 
words of the j^oet r 

" Not ft drum woo boftnl, not ft Oiiieml noto, _ 

Aft bill eono to tlio rom]iart wo hurrloil ; * 

Not ft mldler dlroharited bin forowellahot 
o'er tbo grftYo whoro our boro we buried. 

Wo biirlM him dnrklj ftt dend of nigbt, 

Tlio emla with our bajoneta tiimlni; i 
Bj the etniR^Ifnir BiopiibeamV miet^ M?ht, 

And the Iftotem dImJj (^urninK. 

No lueleM ooflln nioloiod hie brpiut. 

Nor In ehMt nor In ..liroud wo wonn ] him : 

Snt ho )ft7 like a 

» hlf I 


With 1 


I DBftrtiiil olo^ around him. 


Fow And short wore the jmjvn we aolil. 

Anil we apoko not n won) of eurTow. 

But we ateiulfiuiily ffued on thtftara that waa (load. 
And wo bittor)/ tliouglit of tbo morrow. 

We thoiiKbt, na we hallow'd bii narrow bod. 

And ainootbed down bis lonely pillow, 

That tbo foe and the atranper would tread o'er hla head, 
And we far away on the billow. 

Bnt Imlf our henry task waa done 
When the rlook atriiek the hour fbr rrtliinz ; 

And w« beard the dlatant and random guu 
That the foe was aulloniy firing 

Slowly and aodly we laid him down, 

From the field of hla fame frosb and imry; 

We carred not a line, and wc r.dMid not a atone. 

But left blm alone with Ida gloiy." 

t “JOHN MOORE, 

LFADCR OF THE ENGLISH AllMTES, 
SLAIN IN BAri'LE, lSUi).“ 


gans, followed the English in their 
flight, and assailed them with water- 
spouts as they toiled up the steep 
winding paths of Fuencebadon ; whilst 
legends the most wild are related of the 
manner in which the stout soldier fell. 
Yes, even in Spain immortality has 
already crowned the head of Moore; 
— Spain, the land of oblivion, where 
the Quadalete flows." 

60. On fall of Sir John Moore, 
and the wound of Sir David Baird, the 
command devolved upon General Hope, 
who conducted the remaining arrange- 
ments with that decision and judg- 
ment which afterwards became so con- 
spicuous in the Peninsular war, and 
whose eloquent despatch announcing 
the battle of Corunna and the death 
of Sir John Moore, agitated so pro- 
foundly the heart of his countx7.§ 
Tlie b^ts being all in readiness, the 
embarkation commenced at teq at 

§ ^ 1 need sK>t exfiatiato on tho loss which 
the aiTiiy and lx is country have snstnined b 3 '^ 
t.he death of Sir John Moore. His faU has 
deprived me of a valuable friend, to whom 
long experience of bis worth h.ad sincerely 
attached me. But it is chiefly on public 
grounds that I must lament tho blow. It 
will bo the conversation of cvoiy one who 
loved or respected his manly character, that 
after conducting the army through an ar- 
duous retreat with coixsummate firmness he 
has terminated a career of distinguished 
honour, by a death that has given the cvicmy 
additional reason to respect the name of a 
^tish soldier. like the immortal Wolfe, 
ho is snatched from his country at an early 
period of a life spout in her sorvioe; like 
Wolfe, his last moments were gilded by the 
prospect of success, and cheered by tlie ac- 
clamation of victory ; like Wolfo, also, his 
memory will for ever remain saoi'ed in that 
countiy which be sincerely loved, nndwhicli 
he had so faithhilly served.” — SiH John 
Hope to Sir Daviu Baird, Jam 18, 1809 ; 
Ann. Reg. 1809, App. to Chron. 376. 
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night; the troops were silently filed warm and enthusiastic hopes whicfc 
down to the beacb,'|)ut on boai^ with Had been fonped of a succiysi^ul issue 
admirable order, and the whole, except to the patriotic cause, had been the 
the rear-guard, reached the transports anxiety and interest which was felt 
in safety before day. General Bebes- when the cruis approached. 'In par* 
FORD, at the head of the rear-guard, ticular, when Napoleon, at the head of 
two thousand strong, and General three hundfed thousand chitsen troops, 
Hill, who was stationed on the pro- burst through the Pyrenees, and &e 
montoiy behind the town, both des- brave but undiscipliited Spanish levies 
tined to celebrity in future times, were wefb brought in contact with his ex- 
the last to be withdrawn; the latter perienced veterans^the public anxiety 
did not embark till three o'clock in the became almost unbearable. The rout 
afternoon of the following day. The af Espinosa, the overthroiS^ at Burgos, 
French gave them no annoyance, so the defeat of ^/udeia, succeeding eadi 
strongly had the bloody repidse of the other^ rapid succession, were felt the 
preceding day inspired them with re- more xeenly, that the British nation 
Hpect for British valour. With a had been 1^, by the exaggerations of 
courage and generosity worthy of the the public journals, to form a most er- 
liighest admiration, the Spaniards roneous idea, both with regard to the 
manned the ram^mris when the last of strength of the Spanish and the force 
the English forces were withdrawn, of the French armies. Most of all, they 
and prolonged the defence for several were misled by the pleasing illusion, 
days, so as to allow the *whole sick, which the exj>erience of every age has 
wounded, artillery, stores, ,and even proved to be falkicious, but wmoh is 
prisoners, to be brought away. A few probably destined to the end of the 
guns placed by the French on the wofld to deceive the enthusiastic por* 
heights of San Lucia, without the tion of mankind, that a certain degree 
waUs, which could not be maintained, of popular excitement can supply the 
alone occasioned, by the fire which want of discipline and experience, and 
they opened upon the vessels in the that general ardour is more to be re* 
hay, great confusion among the trans- lied on than organisation and ccnducA 
ports, but without doing any serious 62. When, Uierefore, the Spanii^ 
damage. At length the last of the levieB,flushedwiththetriumph8of Bay-* 
long files of baggage and stragglers len and Saragossa, were dissipated wfUi 
were got on board, and the English more ease than the regular amfies of 
fleet, amidst the tears of the inhabi- AustfSa and Muscovy — ^whentheSomo- 
tants, stood to the northward, and was *sierra pass was stormed by a charge of 
lost to the sight amidst the cold %x- lancers, and Madrid fell within wree 
panse of the watciy main. Then, and weeks after the campaign had been 
not till then, the inhabitants of Co- opened by Napoleon — asort of desj^r 
runna, feeling it in vain to prolong a de- seized the public mind, and nothing 
fence which such a host had resigned seemed now capable of withstanding 
in despair, and having honourably dis- a power which beat down with equal 
charg^ every duty to their discom- ease the regu^ forces of northern, 
fited allies, capitulated to Marshal and the enthusi^tic levies of soathem 
Soult, who, a W days afterwai^ ob- Europe. A transient gleam shot across 
tained possession, after a trifling re- the gloom when Sir John Moore ad- 
sistance, of the* important fortress of vanced to Sahagun, and the English 
Fteol, with seven sail of the line, and joumalB confidently announced tiiat 
very extensive naval stores. seventy thousand English and Span- 

61. No words can convey an ado- iards were rapidly interposing between 
quate^ idea of the gloom and despon- the Emperor and the ^nch frontier, 
dency which prevailed in the British and would possibly make him prisoner 
Isles when intelligence of these events in the capital he had won. Propor- 
was received. In proportion to tionally deeper was the gloom when 

VOL. VllL • € 
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yiis hope also proved fallacious, whe^y 
Romana’s jorty thousand men dwin- 
dled into a few thousand starving 
wanderers, and the British army, in- 
stead of* making Napoleon prisoner in 
the heart of Spain, ^ was hxpelled, after 
a disastroul retreat, with* the loss of 
its general, from the shores of the Pen- 
insula, •* 

63. The English had hitherto- <mly 
ILuown war in its Ijpliday dress : their 
ideas of it were foraied on the pomp 
of melodranfatic representation, or the 
interest of pacific rei7ie\^^s ; and though 
strongly impressed with a mjjiitary 
spirit^ they were, from their happy in- 
sular situation, strangers to the hard- 
ships and the calamities of actual 
campaigns.*- The inhabitants of the 
towns along the Channel had seen the 
successive expeditions which composed 
Sir John Moore’s army embark in aU 
the pride of military display^ with 
drums beating « and colours Hying, 
amidst the cheers and tears of a count- 
less host of si^ectatora. When, ihtiro- 
fore, they beheld the same regiments 
return, now reduced to hafi their 
numbers, with haggard countenances, 
ragged accoutrements, and worn-out 
dothivg, they were struck with asto- 
nishment and horror. This was soon 
^increased end turned into well-founded 
aldrm, bjf ^i^malignant fever which the 
troop# brought back with then^ the 
result of fatigue, confinement on'ship- 
board, and mental depression, ^nd by^ 
the dismal and often exaggerated ac- 
counts tybich spread by the sur- 
vivors, of the bfi^ships and miseries 
they had undergone. These gloomy 
narratives riveted every mind by a 
painful but endn^ng'interest: they 
speedily made thmr way into the pub- 
lic newspapers, and, were devoured 
with unceasing interest by the whole 
people. Th^ &td of these gallant men 
became a general subject of commis- 
eration ; and the old cty, raised for 
factious purpose began to resound 
through the land, that England could 
never cont^d on the Continent with 
France, and that the only rational po- 
licy for the prosecution of the ^var was 
^;,to withdraw entirely behind her wood- 
en walls. • 


64. And yet, to a dispassionate ob- 
server, it could nit but be manifest, 
that though the campaign had to both 
parties been deeply checkered by mis- 
fortune, it had in reality been far more 
calamitous to the French than the 
Allies; and* that the power of Napo- 
Jeon had received a shock ruder than 
any which it had yet received since his 
accession to the supreme authority. 
The Spanish armies, it is true, had 
been dispersed on the Ebro, the Somo- 
sierra forced, Madrid taken, and the 
British, after a calamitous retreat, 
driven to their ships. But the Penin- 
sula was still unsubdued. Saragossa 
was fortifying its blood-stained battle- 
ments : Catal&uia was in arms : Valen- 
cia and Andalusia were recruiting their 
forces: Portugal was untouched, and 
the British troops, though in dimin- 
ished strength, still held the towers of 
Lisbon, ^o submission or subjuga- 
tion had«,followed the irruption of 
three hundred thousand men into the 
Peninsula. Driven from their capital, 
the Spaniards, like their ancestors in 
the Roman and Moorish wars, were 
preparing in the provinces to maintain 
a separate warfare ; while the number 
of their fortresses and chains of moun- 
tains, joined to the aid of England, 
2 }romiBed them the means of there 
prolonging a desperate resistance. And 
what had happened in the same cam- 
paign to the hitherto invincible arms 
of france ? One whole corps had laid 
down its arms with unheard-of dis- 
grace ; another had capitulated, and 
surrendered a kingdom to purchase its 
retreat; foiled in more than one pro- 
vjjicial expedition, the imperial arms 
had been driven from the capital be- 
hind the Ebrq, and only rti|«aned their 
lost ground by denuding U«rmany of 
its defenders, and exposing for the 
sake of the Peninsula thi'onejer the 
Rhine itself to invasion. The spell 
which held the world enchained* had 
been broken; the dangerous secret had 
been disclosed that the French armies 
were not invincible. Already the 
effects of tne discovery had become 
manifest: Europe had been shaken 
from one extremity to the other by 
the Peninsular disasters, and Austria, 
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which beheld unmovd the desperate 
strife of Pultusk and Eylau, encou- 
raged by the immersion of the best 
• French armies in the Peninsula, was 
preparing to renew the struggle on a 
scale of unprecedented magnitude. 

65. The movement in advance by 
Sir John Moore to Sahiigun, his rapid 
8\xbsequent retreat, when surrounded 
by superior forces, to Benavente, the 
skill with which he reorganised his 
shattered array at Lugo, and the lirin- 
ness with winch, disdaining every pro- 
posal for a capitulation/ ho boldly 
fronted the enemy at Corunna, and 
met a glorious death on the field of 
victory, are worthy of the, highest jid- 
miration, and will for ever secure him 
a place in the temple of British heroes. 
Nor is it merely the fond partiality of 
national gratitude, often mistaken or 
exaggerated in its opinions, ivhich has 
secured this distinction: a cidih con- 
toidcration of the consequencSs of his 
campaign must, with all impartial ob- 
servers, lead to the same result. In 
the whole annals of the Revohitionary 
war, there is not to be found a single 
movement more ably conceived, or 
attended with more important conse- 
quences, than that which he attempted 
against Soult’s corps on the Carrion. 
Levelled against the vitid line of the 
enemy’s communications, based on the 
principles which, unknown to the Eng- 
lish genei^d, Napoleon had so empha- 
tically unfolded six months before it 
his secret despatch to Sav:^, it had 
literally paralysed every hostile army 
in Spain ; snatched the Spanish mon- 
archy from the verge of destruction, 
when its own resources were exhaust- 
ed ; and by drawing Napoleon himself, 
with his terrible legions, into the 
northern exl^mity of the Peninsula, 
it both gave time to the southern pro- 
vinces to restore their iirmies and arm 
their fortresses, and averted the war 
from Portugal, till an opportunity of 
organising fresh means of resistance 

* It was serioudy pressed upon his cim- 
sidomtlon by several officers, when the ab- 
sence of the tRinsports on the first anivsil 
at Corunna render^ it evident that a battle 
must be fought for the embarkation, but he 
indignantly rejected the p oposal.— Napibb, 
i. 492, 403; SoUTUEy.ii. 620. 


wfthin its frontiers was afforded. But* 
for this bold a;id well -conceived ad- 
vance, Andalusih would have been 
overrun, Valencia takqp, Sapagossa 
subdued, withki a few weeks; and 
before the Ewperor was recalled from 
the theatre of Peninsular warfare by 
the Austrian prepartftions, he would 
havee raised his favourite threat of 
planting the French eagles on the** 
towers of Lisbon. These great results, 
however, were attended wkh propor- 
tionate dangers i-iiNappleon, with seven- 
ty thousand chosen troojis, was speedily 
sweepiifl; round the audacious enemy 
who had thus interrupted his designs, 
and but for the celerity and skill of 
the subsequent retreat to^Astorga, 
the army which achieved them must 
certainly have been consigned to de- 
8truction.+ 

66. But ^f, in these jmrticulars, the 
conduct*of Sir John ^ot^re was worthy 
of unqualified admiration, there are 
otheiip in which the impartial voice of 
history must deal out a different mea- 
sure of eulogium. Admitting that the 
celerity of the retreat to Astorga weis 
unavoidable, and saved the army from 
destruction, where was the necessity^ 
for the subsequent forced marches to 
Lugo, when Napoleon had retired with 
his Guards from the pursuit^ ifidtead* 
ful weather, attended as it Vas with 
such ruinous effects upon the disci- 
pUne anj^ spirit of his troops ? His 
ablest defenders admit that there were 
in the magazines of Vma-Frany^ and 
Lugo previsions for mbjprteen days’ 
consumption; and even u there had 
been nothing but the resources of the 
country to be liad, subsequent events 
proved that they were sufficient for 
the maintenance of the army ; for the 
French found wheArewithal to live on 
and advance through'^lt, ^ven when 
following in the rear, of British 
soldiers. There was no necessity for 
hurrying on from the (^ger of being 
turned in flank, for Nly’s corps was 
several days’ march behind Soult’s in 
the deflle; and the rugged nature of 
the country rendered it totally impos- 

t Napoleon subsequently said, at St Helena, 
that nothing but the talents and firmness of 
Sir John Moore saved his army from destnio- 
Uon. — O’M baba, i. 66» 
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Bible for big troops, worn out hf a rear-guard wTboik they arrived at Co- 
march of unexampled hardship and runna^ notwith^anding all the corn- 
rapidity from Madrid, to attempt any bats they had undergone, were less 
threatening movement against the than those of any other division of 
British flank. • equal number in the army, affords a 

67. Efterything, the*, counselled decisive proof how much would have 
deliberation and older in the retreat- been gained upon the whole by fight- 
ing columns; s&d the nature of the ing at an earlier period, when the 
road through which they pas^d^ con- strength and discipline of the army 
• Bisting of an ascent several leagues in were still comparatively unbroken, 
length, up a bare Mope, followed by tre- 68. But most of all, the step adopt- 
mendous passes, continuing for se^e- ed by Sir David Baird, though a most 
ral days’ journey, ^hui in on every side gallant officer, in unison with Sir John 
by steep or forest -clad mountains, Moore, in counselling the British gov- 
offered the most favourable Ifpportu- emment, instead of sending f»ut tlie 
nities for stopping, by a vigorous re- strang reinforcements, which they pro- 
fiistance on the part of the rear-^ard, jocted, and Jiad in preparation, to Ga- 
the active pursuit of the enemy.* The licia, to forward empti/ transports, to 
rapid restoration of discipline and bringaway the troops, appears to have 
order when battle was offered at Lugo, been unhappy in its consequences, 
and the issue of the fight at Corunna, These despatches were sent off in the 
leave no room for doubt ^ to what course o& December, and they were 
would have l^enrthe result o\' such a not acted upon by the British govern- 
conflict; and the example of Moreau’s ment wfthout the most severe regret; 
retreat through the Black Forarit, in but at their distance from the scene 
1796, was not required to show how of action, they had no alternative but 
effectually Buch a fierce aspect on the acquic8cence.t But for this fatal step, 
port of the retiring force saves the the English army, upon their retreat 
blood and secures the safety of the to the sea-coast, would have found, in- 
.remsinder of the array. The luminous stead of transports to bring them off, 
fact that the losses sustained by the thirteen thousand fresh troops, sufli- 

• * “ The road fVoin AstonTa to Corunn.%” force Sir John Moore’s army,” said Mr Can- 
soys.GeueralJomiui, ’’traverses a long detilo niug, then Secretary fur Foreign Affiiirs, in 
of thirty leagues, bounded by high mouii- his T>lacc in parliament, "were disembarked 
tains on either side. A slcudor r(*.ir-gnard iu coiiseqiienco of a distinct requisition from 
would have sufficed to defend tha|chauss^. Sir David Baird, that he wanted a certain 
And it was impmctioablo to niana'uvrc on mimber of transpoits ; and the transports 
either flank of it. That rendered it iinpos- ^om whieli these troops had been disem- 
sible for Soult to get at the enemy ; and Key, barked wore sent out pursuant to that re- 
entangled bchirnrhln) iu the defile, could do nuisition. It was an afflicting circiimstineo 
nothing. This was the more unfortunate, os that it had become necessary to retimi these 
the English amy, having prepared nothing troops, and send out empty, for the purpose 
on that line, stood in want of everything, of bringing off the British army, those trans- 
and was in a irightflil state of disorder, in ports whi^ bad been fitted for the puxposo 
oonsequence of the fesreed marches which it of reinforcement and assault. But at this 
took for no conocivablo reason. They cut distance firotn the scene pf. aotion, ministers 
the traces of their hi^es, and abaiiaoned ctiuld notventui'e to refoas to send out those 
three or four thousand stragglers or dying transports. The sending them out empty 
men, when their line of oporations was never cost government a severe pang; no rosolu- 
menaf'od. It is impossible to conceive why ti'm ever gave him more pain. Every dic- 
tho Engdish did not defend Corunna. It is tate of the head was tortured, every feeling 
not, indeed, a Gibraltar ; but against an of the heart wrung by it ; but ministers had 
enemy wlio had nothing but field-pieces, it no alternative, they wore compellod to sub- 
surely could have been mHiutainod for some mit to the hard necessity.” The troops so 
time, the more especially ns they could, at embarked, or in course of embukatiou, 
any time, throw iu succours by sea. 1 never wore 13,000 men. What might not they 
could understand their haste on th&t oeca- have aohieved, joined to the 17,000 whom 
which the nation, it is true, h.os well Moore led back to Lugo and Corunna 1— 
wi})ed off in subsequent UmoB.”— Jomini, ParL Deb. xii. 1080, 1100. Sir John Moore 
Vie de Napoyon, ili. p. 116. also concurred in title propriety of witbhold- 

t “ The troops which had been embarked ing the reinforcement^ and sending out the 
ou boat'd the transports in England to rein- transpoitis empty.— •Southey, il, 619. 
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cient to have enabkd them to hold but of the long-established, and, til/ 
out these important Tortresses against the Peninsular war opened,^ discredit- 
the enemy, and possibly take a bloody able timidity in military transactionB 
revenge on their pursuers. Ney and of its government. Accustomed only 
Boult would have been retained in to land on the Continent for transient 
Galicia by the presence of Ijiirty thou- expeditions,jand to look always, not to 
sand men, intrenched in fortified sea- their guns and bayonets, but to their 
l)ortB on its coast: the incursion of ships, as their ultirt^te refuge, the 
Soidt to Oporto would have been pre- whe^ English nation were ignorant of 
vented, the battle of Talavera liave the in^lculable effects of tenacity of% 
proved a decisive victory, and the jynrpose upon puUic undertakings, 
march of Wellington to the Alberche, They * regarded the strei^gth of 
unmonaced by the descent of Boult, sfKte as consisting chiefly in its naval 
Noy, and Mortier in his rear, might power, when in reality it possessed a 
have led him in triumph to Madrid, milita^ force capable of contending, 
If the British could not have main- with fair chances of success, even 
tained their ground behind the strong against the conqueror of continental 
battlements of Ferrol, or the weaker Europe. Like the bulk of i^ankind in 
fortifications of Corunna, that might all ages, they judged of the future by 
have afforded a good reason for bring- the past, and were unaware of those 
ing the troops round ^o Lisbon or important modifications of the lessons 
Cadiz; but it was none for getting sail of experience which the rapid whirl of 
to England with the whole expedition, events in Vhich th<^ were placed 'was 
abandoning the* contest in the Penin- every hour bringing inflb action. In Sir 
Bula as hopeless, when the south was Joliq Moore’s case, this universal, and 
still unsubdued, and leaving ten thou- perhaps unavoidable error, was greatly 
sand English soldiers still in Portugal, enhanced by his intimacy with some 
to their fate. members of the Opposition party, by 

69. In truth, this desponding con- whom the military strength of Eng- 
duct on the part of such able and gal- land had been always underrate!^ the 
hint officers affords decisive proof that system of Continental operations uni^ 
it was a much deeper and more general fonnly decried, and the power and ca- , 
cause which was in operation, and that pacity of the French Emperor, gre^t 
England was now paying the penalty, os they were, unworthily magnified.* 
not of the incai)acity of its generals, 70. Almost all his despatches, in the 
* This bos boon vchementl}’ denied by Col. Voobb’s it is of little con- 

Napier. — Penin. War, vi. Jutt. Noten, 2 — ncqueuca to history whether a gallant officer 
is sufficient to say, therefore, tiiat Moore’s like Sir John Moore was a Whig or a Tory ; 
cori'OBpondenco affords decisive evidence for the annals of England con boast.of many 
of its truth. On IGth August 1795, he illustrious commanders who belong to 
wrote to his brother, ** 1 have written to the both i)arties In politico beginning with Morl- 
Diike of Hamilton, and 1 make no doubt borough on the one side, uiid Wellington on 
but, in case of a dissolution, be vM bring me the other. It is more material to observe 
ihto parliament if he can and on the 27tli that Sir John’s correspondence, when in 
March 1806, when the Whigs were in power, command of the army, both official and pri- 
he wrote to his mother. ** 1 have lately vatc, demonstrates that he was so deeply 
turned my thodj^lits to India, as the greatest bubuod with those desponding views which 
and mosc important command that could the Opposition for fifteen years had been in- 
fall to a Brit&i officer. Tlie Duke of York cussoutly promulgating, as to the impussi- 
bns eoT^unieated my wishes to ministers, and bility of the English resistl^ the power of 
the principal objection wliich has been France on the continent of Europe that he 
made is flattering— that they do not wish regarded the contest, not only in Spain, btU 
me to go BO far from this coimtiy. lord Lan- in Portugal, as uUerly desperate, and strc^ly 
derdaWs appointment has been on additional rocomnieudcd government to abandon &e 
inducement for me to wish to go to India.” latter country as well as the former, as soon . 
It is needless to say, that Sir Jolm Moore os it could be done with safety to the Brit- 
was a man of too much honour to endeavour ish troops in it To Lord William Bentiiiek 
to get into parliament under the auspices of he wrote in private, on 14th November 1808^V 
tho leading Whig nobleman in Scotland, or, frpm Salamanca, before the campaign oom- 
to India under those of a Whig governor- menced : — 1 diffiar with you in one point-- 
general, if his political principles had been when you say the chief and great resistance 
at variance with those of these noblemen.-* to the French will be afibi'ded by the £ng^ 
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later stages of the campaign, evince iLi 
the cleareifc colours the influence of this 
depressing feeling, to which the false 
exaggeiKitions and real disasters of the 
Spaniards afforded at th^ time too much 
confirmatiftn. Instead, therefore, of 
casting a shade on the memoiy of any 
of the jgallant offers intrusted with the 
direction of the campaign, let us^regard 
fits calamitous issue as the forfiut paid 
hy the nation fon-the undue circum> 
Bpection o1^ former years, which had 
become so universal! ac to have peife- 
trated the breast au<l chilled the hopes 
even of its most intrepid deftnders, 
and inspired them with that disquie- 
tude for their countiy’s safety which 
they would never have felt for their 
own. Nations, like individuals, never 
yet withdrew from the ways of error, 
but by the path of suffering ; the sins 
of the fathers are still visited upon the 

chUdren. The retreat of*Sir John 

« * 

Ksh army ; if thrit be so, Spain is lost. The 
tlnglisb army, I hope, will do all which can 
bo expected from its numbers ; but the 
safety of Spain doitends upon the union of 
its inbabitants. their enthusiasm in the 
C'Uiso, and their firm determination to die 
rather than submit to the French. Notiiing 
short of this will enable them to resist the 
formidable attack about to bo made upon 
them. If they will adhere, our aid can 
^ be of the greatest use to them ; but if not, 
sbaU soon be outnumbered were our 
forces quadrupled. 1 am. therefore, much 
more^inxious to see exertion and energy in 
the government, and enthusiasm ct their 
armies, than to have my force aimmonte^ 
The moment is a critical one— my ^ n situa* 
ation is peculiarly so— I have never seen it 
otherwise ; but 1 have pushed into Spain at 
all hazards. This was the order of my gov- 
ernment. and it was the will of the people ot 
England. 1 shall endeavour to do my best, 
hoping that all the bud that may happen 
will not haripen. but that with a share of 
bad we shall also have a portion of good for- 
tune.”—" Every effort," he says, writing to 
Lord Castlereagh ou the 24th. of Noromlier, 
"shall be exerted on ifiy part, and that of 
the officers with me, to unite the army ; but 
your Lordship must be prepared to hear 
that wo have failed : for, situated as we are, 
tuccess cannot be commanded bp any ^orts we 
can make ^ tAc enemy art prepared to oppose 
iM." To add tfj all his other grounds of de- 
spondency, he considered Portugal 09 utterly 
indefensible by any force England could 
send thither. " If the French suci^eed in , 
Spain, it wUl be in vain.** he says, in another 
lector to Lord Castlerea^, "to attempt to re- 
eist them in Portaged. The Portuguese are 
without a military fbroe, and, from the ex- 
perience of their conduct under Sir Arthur 


Moore was the |transitioii from the 
paralysed timidity which refused suc- 
cours to the Russians after Eylau, to 
tlie invincible tenacity which gave 
durable success to Wellington’s cam- 
paigns. llAppy the nation which can 
purchase absolution for past errors by 
BO trivial a sacrifice— which can span 
the gulf from disaster to victory with 
no greater losses than those sustained 
in the Corunna retreat, and to whom 
the path of the necessary suffering, 
commencing by the gift of a momen- 
tous benefit, is terminated by a ray of 
imperishable glory ! 

71. The peculiar character of the 
British and French troops had already 
clearly manifested itself in the course 
of this brief but active campaign. In 
every regular engagement from l^rst to 
last, the English had proved success- 
ful ; they Jiad triumphed equally over 
the conscripts of Juiiot and the Im- 

Wellesley,*no dcpendcuco is to bo placed on 
tuiy aid they can give The British must, 
in that event, I conceive, immediately take 
steps to evacuate Vie country. Lisbon is tho 
only port, and therefore the only place 
wlienccthe army with its stores can emtok. 
Elros and Almeida are the only fortresses ou 
the frontiers. Tho first is, 1 am told, a re- 
spoctablo work. Almeida is. defective, and 
cuiild not hold out beyond ton days against 
a regular attack. I have ordered a depot of 
provisions fur a short consumption to bo 
formed there, in case this army should be 
obliged to fall hack; perhaps the same 
should bo done at Elvas. In this case, we 
might retard the progress of tho onemy 
t^ile the stores wore embarking, and ar- 
rUngomenta were made for taking off tho 
the army. Beyond this, the defence of Ushtm 
or of PortUQol slundd not be thought 0 /."— 
Chambrrs’ Scottish Biography, iv.32, 33. Con- 
trast this with tho memorandum of Welling- 
ton a few months after, on 9tb March 1809, 
in which he expressed a decided opinion, 
that " Portugal migt$M successfvUly defended 
even against any forte Mi! French could bring 
against it, and that tho raaintenanoo of that 
})ositiou by the British would be the gt^eatest 
support to the common cause in Spain ;** and 
observe tho difference between an ahlo, but 
not original mind, which receives Its Ira- 
pressious from tho current doctrines of the 
daj'', and those great intellects which, taking 
counsel only of their own inspiration, at 
once break off from general opinion, and 
for good or for evil determine the fate of 
nations.— See Wellinoton’s Memorandum 
on the dtfence of Portugal, 9tU March 1809; 
Gurwood, iv. 2GJ, quoted infra. Chap. LXii. 
S 19, note ; and his Despatches to Loan 
CABTLEREAon, 2d April 1810; Gurwood, 

Vi. 6. 
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penal Guard of B€||si&re3 ; the heroes 
of Austerlitz andFrledland had quailed 
and Blink beneath their steel. Con- 
sidering how inexperienced almost all 
the English regiments were, and that 
most of the troops engaged at Roliga, 
Vimeira, and Corunna, there saw a 
shot fired for the first time in anger, 
these successes were extremely re- 
markable, achieved as they were, aomo- 
times over veteran troops of the enemy, 
always over those who had the dis- 
cipline and experience gained by fifteen 
years of victory to direct their oi^gani- 
sation and animate their spirits. They 
point evidently to what subsequent 
experience so clearly vepfied, a greater 
degree of courage at the decisive mo- 
ment, arising either from some in- 
herent peculiarity of race, or the ani- 
mating influence of a free constitution 
and a long course of •historic glory. 
All the great defeats of France at land 
have come from England. Thnchebray, 
Cressy, Poitiers, Verneuil, Aziiicour, 
Blenheim, Ramilies, Oudenarde, Min- 
den, Quebec, Dettingen, Alexandria, 
Talavero, Salamanca, Vittoria, Water- 
loo, were all won by the surpassing 
valour of British soldiers, often against 
.overwhelming odds of their Continen- 
tal rivals. Even at Fontenoy, the only 
great victory since the battle of Hast- 
ings which the French have gained 
over the English, the British were 
entirely successful : “ the terrible Eng- 
lish column” penetrated ^rough'ithe 

* “ The English advanced with unwaver- 
ing firmness. As the ground narrowed, 
their battalions were forced to close ranks; 
and tuns naturally formod that torriblo col- 
umn. the power of which the Buko of Cum- 
berland BO well appreciated. In fact, it 
marched forward, ^j^ttering death on all 
sides. Xothing cduid make any impressiou 
on this terrible mass of moti. The French 
regiments in vain dashed against it. The 
French Guards were the first corps whom 
the English encoimtercd. Boforu the firing 
began, an English officer rode out of the 
ranks, and taking off his hat, said — ' Gentle- 
men of France, fire.* A French officer like- 
wise advanced, and replied — ‘ The French do 
not fire first.' _ The English then fired, and 
with such predsion, that the first line of the 
Guards was swept away. This ill-timed 
courtesy cost the lives of eighteen officers. 
The column still advanced slowly, but with 
unshakfible firmness. It had penetrated six 
hundred yards beyond the front of the 
French array. The battle seemed lost, and 


l^reuch centre, and drove back Louis 
XV. from his station, aftei^aving suc- 
cessively routed every battalion but 
two ill his aimy; and we have the au- 
thority of the French historians for 
the as5ei*ti^n that, if they^had been at 
all supported by the Austrians and 
Dutch,* they must *have ^in^d a glo- 
riiBU^ victory. So clearly is this supe- 
riority of the English in land^ not leJs 
than on sea battled, established by the 
unbroken events of five centuries, that 
it is admittedsby ^he ablest and most 
impassioned French historians, whose 
rauci^ir against this country is most 
inveterate, though they profess them- 
selves unable to give any account of it.+ 

72. But in otber reBper|» the supe- 
riority of the enemy was manifest, and 
all the good effects of achieved victory 
were liable to be lost by the English 
army, iwm the want of due discipline 
and docility in th^ t^ops, or frdxn re- 
missness and inexperience on the part 
of the officers. Place them in a fair field 
in front of the enemy, and both yrould 
honourably discharge their duty : but 
expose them to the fatigues of a 
campaign ; subject them to the frozen 
snow or the dripping bivouac; yequire 
them to recede before the enemy, and 
bear the galling reproaches of a pur» 
suer or ally, in expectation of the time 
when the projier season for taction 
should arrive, and it was evident that 
they had still much to learn in the 
military art. Above all, intoxication, 

thoso around the King already began to talk 
of the necessity of his rotraating. All was 
lost if the King had quitted the field of bat- 
tle. Four pieces of cannon, kept m reserve 
(or Ixis protection, were brought forward and 
formed as a battery at forty paces from the 
English column. They fired grape in rapid 
Touiids : immense gaps were opened In the 
compaotmoss ; aJ^tho King's household cav- 
alry prepared to dash forward. The Dau- 
phin drew his sword and shouted, * March, 
Frenchmen 1 Where is the honour of France ?* 
The cavalry poured in on all sides through 
the gaps that the guns had made. The 
sword aided the fire £a this work of destruc- 
tion, and speedily this teirible column 
was broken into fhigmouts, scattered over 
the plain, and ftmuly sought safety in 
flight."— D e Tooqubvillb, ffiftoire de louis 
XV.. i. 626, 627. Such were the exploits 
of England in thS only pitched battle since 
that of Hastings which they have lost in 
Europe. 

t Hichblbt, Hittoire de France^ iv. 187« 
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{ka isheMt national yice, too ofteft order, have mad^ Napoleon's march 
loosened toe bonds of discipline, and from Madrid to Astorga. Such were 
exposed the army to the most serious the different excellences of the two 
disastera. These disorders explain the armies who were destined, in six sue- 
oalamities of Sir John Moore’s retreat, cessive campaigns, to emulate each 
and go far^ excuse his gloomy pre> other^s virtues, and shun each other's 
sentiments as to the ultimate issue of defects ; and such the aspect of tho 
the ca^apaign. Ai sobriety, durable war when Great Britain, throwing off 
activity, perseverance under f^igue, theunworthy timidity of former yearn, 
tare of their horses, versatility of first descended as a principal . into the 
talent, and cheer^lness in disaster, fight, and Wellington, alternately the 
the Fi^nch«were evidently and paii^* Fabius and Marcellus of the contest, 
fully the superiors their undaunted prepared, in the fields rendered illuB- 
rivals ; the British army could never, trious bya former Scipio, the tiiumf^s 
in the same time and with th^ same of a second Zama. 


cVapter LVl 

OAlfFAION or ABHNBBERO,. LANDBHUT, AHB ECHMUHL. 

1. As the history of Europe, during there made, externally and internally, 
the eventful years which succeeded to achieve success, the foundation was 
the French Involution, contains, in necessarily laid for disappointment and 
tne domestic transactions of every change within, exhaustion and ulti- 
•state possessing the shadow even of mate disaster without. Austria, less 
free institutions, a perpetual recurrence powerfully agitated in the outset, was 
of thft strife between the aristocratic directed by principles calculated to be 
and democratic principles ; so th§ mili' more uniform in th^ir operation, and 
tary anneds of the same period illus-* more effective in the end. Recurring 
trate the effect of these opposite powers to the aid ^ popular enthusiasm only 
on the course of extemal events, and when driven to it by necessity, and 
the issue of warlike operations. In the giiided throughout by ai-istocratic fore* 
resultB of military operations, not less sight, she did not so soon wear out 
than the consequences of social con- the mighty fire which shakes the 
vulsion, we perceive the influence of world. Like a skilf^ combatant, she 
the same antagonist principles: the gave ground and yielded, till the 
long-continued Buccesses of the one, strengOi of her antagonist had ex- 
not less than the per^vering firmness hausted itself by exertion ; and thus 
of the other, illustrate the action of succeeded at last, not only in appear- 
those great contending powers which in ing with undiminished strength on the 
every age have divided between them theatre of combat, but rousing round 
the government of mankind. France, her standard the still unexhausted 
buoyant with tho energy, and radiant vigour of popular excitation. 

With the enthusiasm of a revolution, 2. Since the gallant but unsueoeBa- 
was for lonf triumphant ; but tho ful attempt made by the Imperial gov- 
fever of pa^iou is transient, the sug- emment in 1805, the cabinet of Vienna 
of interest are permanent in had adhered with cautious prudence 
thrir effecto; and in the vehement ex- to a system of neutrality. Even the 
ertions which the democratic principle extraordinary temptation afforded by 
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the disasteiti of Polish campaign, 
and the opportunity then arising, of 
striking a decisive blow when theforces 
of the ^st and the West were engaged 
indoubtful hostility on the banks of the 
Alle, had nut been able to rouse it to 
immediate exertion. Austria armed, 
indeed,* and assumed a menacing atti- 
tude, but not a sword was drawn. And 
the impolitic secession of England from 
the theatre of Continental strife at 
tliat period, joined to the rapid termi- 
nation of the contest by the disaster 
of Priedland, put an entire stop to any 
X3rojectB of hostility which a decided 
victory in that quarter by the Musco- 
vite arms, or even the transfer of the 
war into the interior of Russia, might 
probably have induced them to enter- 
tain. But daring this interval the 
government was not idle. Under the 
able guidance of the Archduke Cliarles, 
the war department assumed an ex- 
traordinary degree of acftvity ; the 
vast chasms which the campaigns of 
Ulm and Austerlitz had occasioned in 
the ranks were filled up by voluntary 
recruiting, . or the prisoners who at 
' length were restored by the French 
government; and, with a patriotism 
and wisdom worthy of the highest 
admiration, the treasury, at the very 
time when the state was overburdened 
with the enormous contribution of 
four millions sterling, imposed by the 
victorious French troops, purchased < 
from their retiring armieEf, the grater 
part of the immense park of two thou- 
sand pieces of cannon, which they were 
removing from the arsenal of Vienna. 
During the whole of 1806 and 1807, 
the efforts of war department were 
incessant to r^tore, without any os- 
tentatious display, the horses of the 
cavalry and artillery, and replenish the 
arsenalBRnd magazines, which had been 
neaAy emptied by the consumption or 
spoliation of the last campaign. But 
the attention of the Archduke was, in 
an especial manner, drawn to the re- 
modelling of the infantry, the real 
basis of all powerful military estab- 
lishments. The French organisation 
into d'anneef under the command 
of marshals, and divisions under them 
of generals^ each with a certain pro- 


^portion of cavalry and artilleiy, so as 
to render it a little army'complete in 
itself— that admirable system, which 
Napoleon had adopted from the an- 
cient conquerors of the world — ^was in- 
troduced mto the Imperial service. At 
the same time the younger and more 
ardent officers,- wiih the Archduke 
Jdh^ at their head, eagerly supported 
still more energetic steps ; formifd 
plans of national defence and internal 
^communication; warmly feoommended 
the adoptioneof ^neasures calculated 
to rouse the national enthusiasm in 
the public defence ; and already con- 
templated those heroic sacrifices in the 
event of another invasion, which after- 
wards, under Wellington dn Portugal, 
and Alexander in Russia, led to such 
memorable results. 

3. It was the presence of the Grand 
Army ejE France, two hundred thou- 
Band*Btrong, in the i^orth and west of 
Germany, which long overawed the 
Imperial government, and prevented 
the adojAion of any steps which could 
give umbrage to Napoleon. But with 
the transfer of a large part of that im- 
mense force to the Peninsula, after 
the breaking out of the wai thej*e, 
this oppressive load was materially di- 
minished. The able statesman whi» 
dii'ected the Imperial councils, innne- 
diately perceived that a powerful di- 
version was now likely to be made in 
the quarter where the French Empe- 
ror least expected it, and where be 
was most desirous of obtaining solid 
8ui>port. They readily anticipated that 
England would not be slow in availing 
herself of this unexpected revolution 
of fortune in her favour, and in de- 
scending in strength upon that theatre 
of warfare where the sea would prove 
the best possible base for military 
operations, and the scanty internal re- 
sources of the country would render 
it impossible to keep the armies of 
France together for any length of time 
in sufficient strength for their expul- 
sion. In order to be iu a situation to 
improve any chances which might 
thus arise iu their favour, the cabinet 
of Vienna no sooner heard of the 
breaking out of the Spanish contest, 
than they issued a decree by which a 
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nfilitia, niised by conscription, undei4 
the name ^ the Landweur, was in- 
stituted. The general enthusiasm in 
favour oi the monarchy, about, it was 
hoped, to resume its place among the 
European ponvers, soon raiaid this ad- 
mirable iorce from two hundred thou- 
sand, the number,£>xed by the law for 
its German possessions, to three Jiivn- 
chred thousand men. In addition to 
this, the HungariancDiet voted twelve 
thousand reevuits for the regular army^ 
for the year 1807,yin<h eighty thou- 
sand for 1803 ; besides an insurrection, 
or levy en TnasAe, of eighty thousand 
men, of whom thirty thousand were 
excellent horsemen. These immense 
military preparations, in addition to a 
regular standing army now raised to 
three himdred and fifty thousand men, 
were sufficient to demonstriite the 
existence of some great national pro- 
ject and they w«jre rendered still 
more formidable\)y the activity which 
prevailed in completing the remou|it- 
ing of the cavalry and artillery, and 
arming the fortresses, both on the 
frontier and in the interior; os well as 
the enthusiastic feelings which this 
universal sound of military prepara- 
tion had awakened in all classes of the 
monarchy. 

^ Napoleon was no sooner informed 
of the«|e serious military changes, than 
he addressed the most pressing re- 
monstrances to the Imperial ca]|^inot ; 
and, in the midst of the increasing 
intricacy of the Peninsular affairs, and 
all the whirl of a rapid journey from 
Bayonne, by Bordeaux, to Paris, re- 
peatedly demanded a categorical ex- 
planation of armaments so well calcu- 
lated to disturb the peace of Europe. 
At the same time he addressed a cir- 
cular to the princes of the Confedera- 
tion of the Rhine, in which he called 
on them ** to make ready their contin- 
gents, and prevent a war without a 
pretext^ as without an object, by show- 

♦ The forces of Austrhi at this period were ; — 
Regular troops^ . . . 316,705 

Reserves, .... 60,806 

Lindwehr, .... 185,714 

Hungarian insurrection, . 100,000 

662^219 

— Bionon, vii. 835. 


ing to Austria that|'.hey were prepared 
for it.” No sooner had he arrived in 
his capihil than he addressed a public 
remonstrance on the same subject to 
Mettemich the Austrian ambassador, 
in presence •£ all the diplomatists of 
Europe. The Imperial government 
made loud professions of pneifle inten- 
tions, but did not for an hour discon- 
tinue their military preparations. Na- 
poleon was not deceived : the coinci- 
dence of these formidable armaments 
with the insurrection in Spain, and 
the disasters of Yimeira and Baylen, 
was too evident to escape the most 
ordinary sagacity : but he dissembled 
his resentment, and contented himself 
with ordering the princes of the Con- 
federation to keep their contingents to- 
gether, and strengtheningto the utmost 
the armies in Germany, so as to replace 
the vetemnr who were withdrawn in 
such numbers for the war in the Pen- 
insula. * 

5. It was in a great measure to over- 
awe Austi-ia that Napoleon pressed the 
Emperor Alexander to meet him at 
Erf urth ; and he flattered himself, that 
however tempting the opportunity a£- 
forded by the Spanish insurrection < 
might be, the cabinet of Vienna would 
hesitate before they engaged in hosti- 
lities with the two most powerful mili- 
tary states of the Continent. The 
preparations of Austria being not yet 
complete, it was deemed advisable to 
gain time; ^ud in order to accomplish 
this object, M. de Vincent was des- 
patched to that city with a letter to 
the Emperors, so full of protestations 
of amity that Napoleon authorised 
the princes of the Confederation to 
dismiss their contingents, f with the 
advice merely to reassemble them as 
soon as Austria resumed her hostile 

t ** He flattei'ed himself that the Emperor 
Napoleon had never ceased to bo convinced, 
that if false insinuations, in regard to the 
organic changes which he had deemed it 
necessary to introduce into his monarchy, 
liad fora moment thrown doubts on the oon- 
tiiiuance of his amicable relationaiL the ex- 
planations which Count Mettemich nadmode 
on that subject hod entirely dissipated thorn. 
The Baron Vincent was charged to confirm 
thorn, and to afford every explanation that 
could bo desired.”— FftANCis io Nafoi.eoh, 
2l8t September 1808 ; ScBoau^ ix. 218. 
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attitude. To tl^o Emperor Francis 
he returned an answer, earnestly coun- 
selling moderation and t)acific views;* 
and having thus, as he hoped, dispelled 
the cloud which threatened to burst 
in the east of Germany, or at least 
delayed its bursting, he by a formal 
decree dissolved the Grand Army, and 
directed a considerable part of the 
troops composing it, particularly the 
corps of Soult and Ney, with tlie Im- 
perial Guards to Spain, where they 
achieved the successes which have al-** 
ready been detailed. 

6. Notwithstanding the disasters, 
however, which befel the Spaniards, 
the cabinet of Vienna was not dis- 
couraged. During the winter, mea- 
sures evidently indicating a hostile 
spirit, were adopted; the harbour of 
Trieste was opened to the English and 
Spanish flag ; large purchases of arms 
were there made by the agents of the 
Spanish insurgents ; articles hostile to 
Napoleon began to appear in the pub- 
lic journals, which, being all under the 
control of the police, indicated more 
or less the disposition of government ; 
and the Austrian ambassador declined 
to accede to a proposal made at Paris 
by Count Roraanzofi’, for the conclu- 
sion of a treaty, involving a triple 
guarantee between the courts of ot 
Petersburg, Vienna, and the Tuileries. 
Secret amicable relations had been 
* “ lie could assure his Imperial Mfuosty 
that he was seriously afrsud ho slioii^d sue 
hostilities renewed; the v.ur fiction h:wl 
pushed Austria to the most violent mea- 
sures, and threatened misfortunes even 
ureater than the preccdiiifc ones. If, how- 
ever, the measures of the Kmr'oror Francis 
were such as to indicate coufiduncc, tiicy 
would inspire it. Truth and simplicity have 
now become the best politicians ; he liad com- 
municated to him his approheusions, in 
order that they might be instantly dissi- 
pated : when he hud it in his jiower to have 
dismombored the Austrian dominions, he 
> hod not done so : ho was ever ready, on tho 
contrary, to guarantee their integrity. Tho 
last levy en vnoMe would have oocasioned a 
war, if no had believed it was raised in con- 
cert with Russia. He had just disbanded 
tho camp of thb Confederation of tlio Rliine : 
one hundred thouaiud of his troops were 
about to renew their threatening attitude 
tupditst England. Let your Imperitu Majesty, 
taei'efore, abstain from all hostile armameuts 
which cam give umbrage to the French cabi- 
net, or operate us a divorsicm in favour of 
Groat Britain.”-— Thibaudeau, vii. 73, 74. 


established with Great Britain— * the 
common refuge of all thole on the Con- 
tinent, however hostilely disposed in 
former times, who found the tyranny 
of France gwo wing insupportable. Bu t 
though the cabinet of At James’s ten- 
dered the offer of their assistance in 
subsidies, they strongly counselled tho 
5nipefial government not to take the 
irrevocable step, unless the resouPcos 
of the monarch^* were clearly equal to 
the struggle which awaited them. The 
animating ^ispljiy so recently made, 
however, of the vigour of the English 
adihinistration, notwithstanding their 
prudent advice, was such as eminently 
to inspire confidence ; the spectacle of 
thirty thousand British soldiers taking 
the held, in the Peninsular campaigns, 
was as unusual as it was encouraging, 
and promised a diversion of a very dif- 
ferent ^ind from those which had ter- 
miifatcd in such, dieter on the plains 
of Flanders and Iho bay of Quiberon. 
At length there appeared, in the middle 
of December, a declaration of the King 
of England, which openly alluded to 
tho hostile preparations of Austria, and 
assigned the prejudicial effect of Great 
Britain withdrawing at such moment 
from the contest, os a powerful reason 
for declining the mediation of France 
and Russia, oilured at Erfurth;*^ and 
the same courier, who, on the ^st Janu- 
ary* 1809, brought this important state 
pajisj: to Napoleon, conveyed also de- 
cisive intelligence in regard to the hos- 
tile preparations and general move- 
ment in tho Austrian states. Napo- 
leon immediately halted, as already 
mentioned, at Astorga ; returned with 
extraordinary expedition t-o Valladolid, 
where he shut himself up for two days 
with Maret, his minister for foreign 
afhiirs; despatched eighty -four moa- 
t '*If, among the nations who maintain 
ag.ainst t'rauce a |)rocarious and doubtful in- 
dependence, ihoro are any who, at this mo- 
ment, hesitate between tho ruin whicli will 
result from a prolonged iusiciion and tho 
contingent dangers which may arise from a 
courageous effort to escapo from it, the 
deeeitfal prospect of a peace between Great 
Britain and France could not fail to be slngu 
larly disastrous. Tlie vain hope of a rotiini 
of tranquillity raiglit suspend their prepara- 
tions, or the fear of being abandoned to their 
own resources shake their resolution.”— 16th 
December 1808, £ing*s Spttch, Pati, Deb, 
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sengcra in different directions, -with 
orders to coudbntrate his forces in Ger- 
many, and call out the full contingents 
of the Rhenish confederacy; and re- 
tume-d himself without delay to Paris. 

7. The Austrian cabinet, nAanwhile, 
notwithstanding their hostile prepara- 
tions, were as yet utf decided as to the 
course which they should finally Idjpt. 
The extreme peril which the monarchy 
had already undergone in the wars 
with Kai>olcoH, as well as the uncer- 
tain nature of the div^ion which they 
could expect from so tumultuary a 
force as the Spanish insurrection*na- 
turally excited the most anxious soli- 
citude, aud induced many of the warm- 
est and wisest patriots to pause before 
they engaged in a contest which, if 
unsuqcessM, might prove the last 
which the country might ever have to 
sustain. Opinions were much c[|ivided, 
not only in the ca^ncjjt but the nation, 
on the subject. At the head of the 
party inclined to preserve peace, w^s 
the Archduke Charles, whose great 
military exploits and able administra- 
tion as director of the war department 
necessarily gave his opinion the great- 
est weighi^} (uid who had felt too fre- 
quently the weight of the French arms 
x^t to appreciate fully the danger of 
agai» provoking their hostility. On 

* Fbillf>pe, Count do Stadion. was horn at 
Montz on the 18th June 1763, of an oId*aiid 
distinguished fiunily of Upyier lUiaitia, whoso 
members hod for generations been in the 
public service of the house of AustHu. Ho 
rec'eived the rudiments of his education at 
Gottingen, aiK} entered the Iraiierial diplo- 
matic service at a very early age, under the 
auspices of the veteran Kaunitz, who sent 
him, when only twenty-four, to Sweden, 
with the power of Imperial* plenipotentiary. 
In 1792 he was despatched by Baron Thugut, 
then prime minister of the cabinet of Vienna, 
to London with the aanie appointment; but 
as the more important duties of the English 
embaz^ were at the same period intrusted 
to M. Merey d’Argeuteau, Stodion took of- 
fence, and, resigning his apj)ointment, re- 
tired to his estates in Swabia. He was there 
made grand troasaror of the bishopric of 
Wiirtzbuig ; and be represented the Elector 
of Mentz at the congress of Bostodt in 1802, 
when tJje principle of coudscHting the eccle- 
siaetioal property for the Vienedt of the secu- 
lar princes was so largely acted on. He 
there defended the interests of his master 
the Biriiop of WUitzhurg, who was threat- 
ened with spoliation, with so much ability 
and Judgment, that the cabinet ofViouun, 


Che other hand, the tfir party found an 
able and energetic advocate in Coimt 
Stadion,* the prime minister, who 
was Cordially seconded by the majority 
of the nobility, and ardently supported 
by the great body of the people. It 
was known also that the Emperor him* 
self inclined to the same opinion. The 
question was vehemently argued, not 
only in the cabinet, but in all the pri- 
vate circles of the metropolis. 

8. On the one hand it w'as argued 
'that the military preparations of the 
monarchy were still incomplete, and 
its finances in the most deplorable 
state of confusion ; that Prussia, what- 
ever her inclination might be, was in- 
capable of rendering any efficient as- 
sistance, and Russia too closely united 
with the French Emperor for any hox)e 
to remain of her co-opemtion ; that 
the Spanish iii^^urgents could not be 
expected long to hold out against the 
immense fot'ces which Napoleon had 
now directed against them, and ac- 
cordingly had been defeated in every 
encounter since he in pemon directed 
the movements of his troops ; and the 
English auxiliaries, deprived of the 
solid base of Peninsular co-operation, 
would necessarily ho driven, as on for- 
qier occasions, to their ships. What 
madness, then, for the sake of a tran- 

which over has its cyo on rising ability for 
tho diplomatic sorvicc. again took him into 
kts employnieiit, and he was sout as ambas- 
sadoi^to Berlin in 1801. He discharged the 
dutio.« of that wtuation with so much ability 
that, after hcilding it for two years, be was 
elevated to the stUl more important mission 
of ambassador to St Petersburg. In that 
capacity ho had the principal share in cou- 
duciiug at that capital tho fomation of the 
grand alliance, which terminated so fatally 
for Austria by tho battle of Austerlitz and 
treaty of ^resburg. After that, he was ap- 
pointed to the important situation of min- 
ister of foreign aflairs at Vienuii — an office of 
difficulty at all times, but peculiarly so at 
that juncture, from the defiresnud condition 
.of Austria among tho European ]>owor8. He 
conducted himself in that responsible and 
thoniy situation witli equal judgment and 
ability ; aud when Austria tigoiu took up arms 
in 1809, ho acquired the priueipal lead in tlio 
important measures which attended the con- 
test. He was a minister of a firm and intrepid 
character; devoted to his couutr 3 % ardent in 
his disposition, and on that account a docidi^ 
opponent through life of the^rosping and 
mineenng ambition of Franco — 
l/nivenelle, xliii. 8t9— fiTAUioM. 
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sient and uncert^n succesB, to incur & 
ceitain and unavoidable danger, and 
expose the Austrian monarchy, alone 
and unaided as it would soon be, to 
the blows of a conqueror too* strongly 
irritated to allow the h 9 pe that, after 
disaster, moderate terms would again 
be allowed to the vanquished ! On the 
other hand it was strongly contended, 
that so favourable an oppoitunity of 
reinstating the empire in the rank it 
formerly held in Europe could never 
again be looked for, and was in fact* 
more advantageous than could possibly 
have been expected; that the great 
majority of the I'rouch veteran troops 
had been directed to the Peninsula, 
and were now either plunged into the 
mountains of Gahcia, or inextricably 
iu\olved in the heart of Spain; that 
sixty thousand French conscripts alone 
remained in Germany, qpd the Rhen* 
ish confederates could not be relied on 
to adhere to the stranger when the 
standards of the Fatherland were 
openly unfurled ; that the confusion of 
the hnances was of no importance, 
when the subsidies of England might 
with certainty bo expected to furnish 
the necessaiy sui^plics, and the incom- 
pleteness of the military preparations 
of little moment, when the uow- 
awahened fervour of the nation was 
attracting all ranks in crowds to the 
national standard ; that it was in vain 
to refer to the long-dreaded prowess of 
the French annies, when the dii aster 
of Baylcn and the defeA of Viineira 
had dispelled the charm of tlieir invin- 
cibility; that there could be no ques- 
tion that the hour of Europe's deliver- 
ance was approaching ; the only ques- 
tion was, whether Austria was to re- 
main passive during the strife, and 
bear no part either in the glories by 
Avhich it was to be achieved, or the 
spdils with which it would be attended. 
These considerations, speaking as they 
did to the generous and enthusiastic 
feelings of our nature, and supported 
by the great influence of the Emperor, 
the ministry, and the principal nobil- 
ity, at length prevailed over the cau- 
tious reserve and prudent foresight of 
the Archduke Charles, and war was 
resolved on. In truth, the public fer- 


vour had risen to such a heighl^ {hat 
it could no longer be delayed; and, 
like many other of the most imjiortant 
steps in the history of all nations, its 
consequences, good or bad, were un- 
avoidabll. 

9. The French forces in Germany, 
when, the centesi^iwas thus renewed, 
weje ikr frcf^ being considerable ; and 
it was chiefly an exaggerated impi^s- 
sion of the ezteAt to which they had 
been reduced, which led the ediinet of 
Vienna, at that i^eriod, to throw off the 
mask. The totm amount, in Septem- 
ber* 1808, on paper, was one hundred 
and sixty thousand men, of whom 
forty thousand were cavaliy; but the 
number actually present with the 
eagles did not exceed a hundred and 
forty thousand, of whom only a hun- 
dred and ten thousand were native 
Frencl|, the remainder being Poles, 
Saxons, and Du^ch^ After the depar- 
ture of three divisions of Soult's corps 
fpr the Peninsula in the end of Oc- 
tober, the remainder, eighty thousand 
strong, assumed the name of the anny 
of the Rhine, and were quartered at 
Magdeburg) Baireutb, Hanover, and 
Stettin, and in the fortresses on the 
Oder. But to this force of imperial 
France there ivfls to be added nearly 
one hundred thousand men from the 
Rhenish confederacy; so that, after 
making every allowance for detach- 
ments and garrisons, a hundred and 
fifty thousand men might be relied on 
for active operations on the Inn, or in 
the valley of the Danube. 

10. The Austrian cabinet made the 
utmost efforts to obtain the accession 
of Russia to the new confederacy; and 
for this pui'pose despatched an officer 
of diplomatic talent, engaging address, 
and noble figilre, reserved for exalted 
destinies in future times, PaiNCB 
ScHWAUTZENBEBO, to St Petersburg. 
Stiulion had been previously made 
aware, by secret communications from 
Baron Stein, the Duke de Serra Capri- 
ola, and others, that, notwithstanding 
Alexander’s chivalrous admiration of 
Napoleon, he still retained at bottom 
the same opinions as to the necessity 
of ultimately joining in the confede- 
racy for the deliverance of Europe; 
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and he was not without hopes that the 
present oppottunity, when so large a 
portion of tho French armies were en- 
gaged in the Peninsula, would appear 
to tho cabinet of St Petemburg a fair 
one for taking the lead in Hie groat 
undertaking. In truth, the Emperor 
jUexanderwas muctf perplexed howto 
act ; the obvious interests of his |in»' 
pire impelling him one way, and his 
secret engagements \#ith Napoleon an- 
other. HAfter €i short struggle, how- 
ever, the latter prevailed* Alexander 
had given his word to the Fi'cnch Em- 
peror ; and though capable of the^it- 
most dissimulation so far as the mere 
obligations of cabinets were concerned, 
the Czar wasgscrupulously faithful to 
any personal engagements which he 
had undertaken. He was occupied, 
moreover, with those great schemes of 
^ambition both on his northern and 
southern frontier, wlych had lorthed 
the bait by which Napoleon had lured, 
him into the French alliance; anil 
little inclined to forego present and 
certain conquests in Finland and Mol- 
davia, for the problematical advantages 
of a contest in the heart of Germany, 
All attempts to engage Russia in the 
confederacy, therefore, proved abor- 
tjye; and the utmosif which the Aus- 
triau^nvoy could obtain from tho im- 
perial cabinet, was a secret assurance 
that Russia, if compelled to take a part 
in the strife, would not at least bring 
forward any formidable force against 
the Austrian legions. 

11. The cabinet of Berlin had no ob- 
jects of present ambition to obtain by 
remaining quiescent during the ap- 
proaching conflict ; and the wrongs of i 
Tilsit were too recent and serious not 
to have left the strongest desire for 
liberation and vengeatice in every 
Prussian heart. No sooner, therefore, 
had it become manifest that Austria 
was arming, than public feeling be- 
came strongly excited in all the Prus- 
sian states, and the government was 
violently ui^ed by a powerful party, 
both in and out of the cabinet, to seize 
the present favourable opportunity of 
regaining its lost provinces, and resum- 
ing its place among the powers of 
Europe. Schamhorst^ the minister at 
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4var, warmly 8uppori|iid the bolder po- 
licy; and offered to place at tno dis- 
posal of the King, by his admirable 
system of temporary service, no less 
than ono hundred and twenty thou- 
sand men, inetead of the forty -two 
thousand whom they were alone per- 
mitted to have under arms. But the 
government was restrained from giving 
vent to its wishes, not merely by pru- 
dential considerations, but by a sense 
of gratitude. The visit of tho King 
and tho Queen to St Petersburg in the 
preceding spring, had renewed the 
bonds of amity by which they were 
united to the Emperor Alexander: 
they had obtained a considerable re- 
mission of tribute, and relaxation of 
the hardships of the treaty of Tilsit, 
from his intercession; and they felt 
that, though they nover could be in- 
different Bpcctators of the Austrian ef- 
forts, they were not in safe position to 
take a part In them, until the inten- 
tions of Russia were declared. They 
resolved, therefore, to remain neutral ; 
and thus had Napoleon again the ex- 
traordinary good fortune, through his 
OTO address or the jealousies or timid- 
ity of the other potentates, of engaging 
^fourth time in mortal conflict with 
one of the groat European powers while 
the other two were mere spectators of 
tho strife. 

12. But, though refused all co-opera- 
tion from the Euro|)ean cabinets, tho 
court*of Vienj^awas not without hopes 
of obtaining powerful succours from 
the Germanic people. The Tugend- 
bund or Burcbensehaft, which had 
spread its ramiffcatious as far as indig- 
nation at French oppression was felt 
ill the north and east of Germany, had 
already formed a secret league against 
the oppressor, independent of the 
agreements of cabinets ; and thousands 
of brave men in Westphalia, Cassel, 
Saxony, and the Prussian states, ani- 
mated by the example of the Spanish 
patriots, were prepared to start up in 
arms for the defence of the Fatherland, 
as soon as the Imperial standards 
crossed the Inn. The peasants of the 
Tyrol, whose ardent and hereditary at- 
tachment to the house of Hapsbur^ 
had been rendered still more enthusi- 
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astic by the bitter experience they had k 13. Meanwhile the Austrian ambas- 
had of their treamient as aliens and sador at Paris had the^di^cult task to 


enemies by the Bavarian government, 
longed passionately to rejoin the much' 
loved Austrian dominion; and the first 
battalion of the Imperial troops which 
crossed the Salzbourg frontier would, 
it was well known, at once rouse twenty 
thousand brave mountaineers into des- 
perate and formidable hostility. The 
cabinet of Vienna, despite its aristo- 
cratic prepossessions, was prepared to 
take full advantage of these favourable 
dispositions; and, impelled by neces- 
sity, not only maintained in secret an 
active correspondeoce with the nume- 
i-ous malcontents in the adjoining pro- 
vinces, who panted for lAie moment of 
German deliverance, but was prepared, 
the moment hostilities were com- 
menced, to call upon them by animated 
proclamations to repairto its standards, 
and determine, by a vigoibus popular 
demonstration, the uncertainty or va- 
cillations of their respectivo govern- 
ments. Thus had the energy of gene- 
ral enthusiasm in the course of the 
contest already come to change sides. 
While France, resting on the coalitions 
of cabinets and the force of disciplined 
armies, was sternly repressing, in 
every direction, the fervour of na- 
tional exertion, Spain and Austria 
openly invoked the aid of popular en- 
thusiasm, and loudly proclaimed the 
right of mankind, when oppression had 
1‘cached a certain pointy to redress 
their own wrongs, and take^he lead in 
the achievement of their own deliver- 
ance.* 

* Napoleon loudly accused the cabinet of 
Viouua of iusurroctiunary iniquity, in thus 
fomenting popular efforts ngainst tho armies 
ot imporiat Fniuce. “ Austria.” said the 
MonUmr^ ** hasadoptod the revolutionary sys- 
tem : sho has no right now to comphiu of 
the conduct of the Convention, in proclaim- 
ing w|r to the palace and pence to tho cot- 
ta^. A plan has been oig^iscd at Vienna 
for a general iusurroctiou over all Europe, 
the execution of which is confided to the 
ardent zeal of tho princes of tho house of 
Austria, propagated by tho proclamatipns 
of its gonorals, and difl!hsed by its detoeh- 
xnouts at the.distance of two hundred leagues 
from its armies. The leading oharactenstlc 
of that system is, tho terror uiiiverssilly 
spread by the Austrian generals, to excite 
by main force that rovolution.”— Jl/oniicar, 
No. 239, 1809; aud Fialet, i. 79. 


discharge, of maiutaiuing apparently 
amicable relations with thi French 
government f^t the time when his cabi- 
net were openly preparingthe means of 
decided hostility. But the Baiion Mep- 
TERNICH, who then* ^lled that impor- 
tant situation' at the court of Napo- 
leon, *wa8 a man whose abilities we.io 
etpial to the task. iA statesman, in the 
widest acceptation of thowoivi, gifted 
With a sagaciqps iptellcct, a clear per- 
ception, a sound judgment ; profoimd- 
ly vejsed in the secrets of diplomacy, 
and the characters of the leading poli- 
tical men with whom he was brought 
in contact in the diiferer^t European 
cabinets ; persevering in his policy, far- 
seeing in his views, unrivalled in his 
discrimination, aud at the same time 
skilful in concealing these varied, qual- 
ities ;» a \)erfect roaster of dissimula- 
tion in public aftairs, and yet honour- 
ably and candid in private life; capable 
of acquiring information from others, 
at tho very moment when he was elud- 
ing all similar investigations by them ; 
unbounded in application, richly en- 
dowed with knowledge, he also epjoyed 
the rare faculty of veiling these great 
acquirements under the cover of pol- » 
ished manners, and causing his 8Uf)e- 
rioriiy to be forgotten in the charms 
of a '^iaried and intellectual conversa- 
Jbion. JThese admirable abilities were 
fully appreciated at Berlin, w’here ho 
had formerly been ambassador; but 
they excited jealousy and distrust 
among the diplomatists of Paris, who, 
seeing in the new representative of the 
Cflosars, qualities which they were not 
accustomed to in his predecessors, and 
unable either to overcome his caution, 
or divine his intentions, launched forth 
into invectives against his character, 
and put a forced or malevolent con- 
struction upon his most inconsiderable 
actions. 

14. Notwithstanding all his caution 
and diplomatic address, however, the 
Austrian ambassador could not blind 
the French Emperor to the prepara- 
tions which were going forward. In 
a public audience of the envoys of the 
principal European powers at Paris, he 
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o]^nly chat^d the cabinet of Vienna^, 
with hostile defligna; and Metternich, 
who could not deny them, had no al- 
teniativ^but to protest that they were 
defensive only, and rendfi'ednecessary 
by the hostile attitude of princes 
of the Rhenish confederacy, to whom 
Napoleon had iiecently transmitted 
orders to call out their contingents.* 
la truth, however, though loud ’"com- 
plaints of hostile tfpreparations were 
made on both sides, neither party was 
desirous to precipitsite the commence- 
ment of active opemtions. Austria 
had need of every hour she couli' gain 
to complete her armaments, and draw 
together her troops upon the frontier 
from the various quarters of her ex- 
tensive dominions ; and Napoleon had 
as much occasion for delay, to concen- 
trate his forces from the north and 


despatches arrived* and relieved him 
of all anxiety by announcing the mis- 
sion of Prince Schwaitzenberg to St 
Petersbui'g, the refusal of the cabinet 
of Russia to accede to his proposals, 
and its detepnination to support Na- 
poleon in the war with Austria which 
was approaching. Orders were imme- 
diately despatched for the French am- 
bassador to leave Vienna, who accord- 
ingly took his departure on the last 
day of February, leaving only achargO- 
d’afiaires to communicate intelligence 
till relations were finally broken off ; 
and though Mettemich still remained 
at Paris, his departure was hourly ex- 
pected; and such was the estrange- 
ment of the Emperor, that he never 
addressed to him a word, even in pub- 
lic and formal diplomatic intei'course. 
Meanwhile the funds at Paris fell ra- 


oentre of Germany in the valley of the 
Danube ; and he was desirous not to 
unsheath the s\^ord till advices from 
St Petersburg made him certain of^the 
concurrence of Alexander in his de- 
signs. At length the long-wished for 

* Well," said Napoleon, « M. Metter- 
jiich, here are fine news from Vienna! What 
docs all this mean? Have they been stung 
hy 6co^)ious ? Who threatens you ? What 
would you be at? As long as 1 had rny 
army in Germany, you conceived no disquie- 
tude for your existence; but the moment 
it was transferred to Spain, you consider 
yotirsdives endangered! What con be the 
end of these things? What, but tliatd must 
arm as you arm, for at length I am scriousljr 
menaced. I am rightly punishodrfor my 
former caution. Have you, sir, communi- 
oated your pretended apprehensions to your 
court? If you have done so, you havo dis- 
turbed the peace of mine, and will probably 
plunge Europe into numberless csJamitics. 
I have always been the dupe of your court 
in diplomacy; we must now speak out; it 
is making tm muoh noise for the proserva- 
tioQ of peoca too little for the proaecntien 
of War. Do they suppose me dead? Wo 
shall see how their pnQects will sueoeid'; 
and they will reproach me with beinf^TOe 
cause of hostilities, when it is their own 
foUy .which forces me to engage in them. 
But let them not imagine they will have 
war to carry on with me alone ; I expect a 
courier from Russia ; if matters turn out 
there as 1 expect, I shall give them fighting 
euougli. " How easily may Napoleon’s ideas 
aiid words bo always distinguished from 
those of all other moni At least he always 
lets us understand his meaning; no incon- 
sidembleadvautage, in the midn of the gene- 
ral studied obscurity and evasions of diplo- 
matic language.— TlllBAUDEAU, vii. 204, 205. 


pidly on the intelligence of the disasters 
in Spain, and the warlike preparations 
of Austria. The five per cents, which 
had reached ninety after tbe treaty of 
Tilsit, fell to eighty: but Napoleon, 
with despotic authority, determined 
they should descend no further. With- 
out consulting his council, he issued 
an order that all stodk offered below 
eighty should be purchased by the 
government with money furaished by 
the sinking-fund and the hank. The 
stock speedily fell lower, but the gov- 
ernment purchases arrested the de- 
cline, and for six months the struggle 
ccy^tinued, duriBg which 80,000,000 
francs (£l,‘200,0#0)^were expended by 
the treasury. 4k the end, however, 
the battle of Wagi& put an end to 
the contest, by xaising stock above 
eighty. 

15. In the course of his discussions 
with Champagny, the French minister 
for foreign afiairs at this period, Met- 
teruich, with all his cautiox^ could not 
disguise the deep umbrage tak'sn by 
Austria at not having been invited to 
take part in the conferences of Erfurth; 
and he admitted, that, if this had been 
done, the cabinet of Vienna would in 
all probability have recognised Joseph 
as King of Spain, and the rupture 
would have been entirely prevented. 
This was the most serious grievance 
which he had to allege sgainst the 
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coalesced EmperorSi^ It was more than 
an affair of jealousy ; material inter- 
ests were at stake. Austria had good 
reason to anticipate evil to herself from 
the ominous conjunction of two such 
powers in her neighbourhood ; while, 
at the same time, the cdrdiality of 
Alexander would unquestionably have 
cotded if Francis or Mettemich had 
been admitted to these deliberations. 
Napoleon’s favour was too precious to 
be divided between two potentates with- 
out exciting jealous^': like a beauty sur- 
I'ounded by lovers, he could not show 
a preference to one witlmut producing 
estrangement of the other. He chose 
for his intimate ally the i)ower of whose 
strength he had had the most convinc- 
ing experience, and from whosa hostil- 
ity ho had, from its distance, least to 
apprehend. 

16. Meanwhile, Napoleon was rapidly 
completing his arrangemenis. Ordera 
were despatched to Davoust, early in 
March to concentrate his immense 
corps at Bamberg, and establish the 
headquarters c>f the whole army at 
Wiirtzburg ; Massena, at the same 
time, received directions to repair to 
Strassburg, and press on with his corps 
to Ulm, and there unite with the army 
of the Rhine ; Oudinot was moved 
upon Augsburg; Bernadotte despatched 
to Dresden to take the command of the 
fc^axons; Bessi^rcs, with the Imperial 
Guard, transported by post in all ima- 
ginable haste from Burgos across t]^e 
Pyrenees and to the Rhino ; instructions 
were transmitted to the French ambas- 
sador at Waivaw to hasten the forma- 
tion of three Polish divisions, to co- 
oi>crnte with the Russians in protect- 
ing the Grand- duchy of Warsaw and 
menacing Galicia; while the princes of 
the Rhenish confederacy were enjoined 
to collect their respective contingents 
at their different rallying points, and 
direct them towards the general ren- 
dezvous of this immense force on the 
Danube, at Ingolstadt or Donauworth. 
Thus, from all quarters of Europe, 
from the mountains of Asturias to the 
plains of Poland, armed men were con- 
verging in all directions to the valley 
of the Danube, where a hundred and 
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flj^ty thousand soldiei-s would ere long 
be collected ; while the i^roiident care 
of the Emperor was not less actively 
exerted in collecting magazines upon 
the projected line of operations for the 
8tuj)endou3 fnultitude, and, providing, 
in the arming and replenishing of the 
fortresses, both a base for offensive 
operations, and a refuge in the event 
of dissteter. ^ 

17. On the side^pf the Austrians^ 
{^reparations not less threedening were 
g»ing rapidly forward. The regular 
army had bee% ai7gmented to three 
hundi;^d thousand infantry and above 
thirty thousand cavalry ; besides two 
hundred thousand of the landwehr and 
Hungarian insurrection. The dispos- 
able force was divided intoliine corps, 
besides two of reserve. Six of these, 
containing nominally one hundred and 
fifty thousand men, of whom one hun- 
dred ^pd* twenty thousand might bo 
relied on as able to TLssemble round 
the standards, were mustered on the 
fronliers of Bavaria, besides a reserve 
in Bohemia, under the immediate 
command of the Archduke Charles. 
The Archduke John was intrusted with 
the direction of two others, forty-seven 
thousand strong, in Italy, supj^orted 
by the landwehr of Carinthia, Camiola, 
and Istria, at least twenty-five thou- 
sand more, who, though hardly equal 
to a B^ock in the field, were of great 
value in garrisoning fortresses and 
conducing secondary operations ; the 
Marquis Chastellar was prepared to 
enter the eastern frontier of the Tyrol 
from the Pusterthal, with twelve thou- 
sand regular troops, where he expect- 
ed to be immediately joined by twenty 
thousand hardy and warlike peasants ; 
while the Archduke Ferdipcti^d, with 
thirty thousand infantry and five thou- 
sand cavalry, was to invade t|{6 Grand- 
duchy of Warsaw, and avert the cala- 
mities of war from the Galician plains. 
The total number of troops, after de- 
ducting the lion -effective and sick, 
might amount to two hundred and 
twenty thousand infantry and twenty- 
eight thousand cavalry, with eight hun- 
dred pieces of cannon: a px^igious 
force, when their discipline and effi- 
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«siency were taJLen into consideration, 
and the egipport which they were u) 
receive, not only from the immense 
reserves of landwehr in all the pixi- 
vinces, tut from the general spirit and 
unanimity the monafcl^. The com- 
mencement of hostilities at once in 
Bavaria, Italy, tl^ Tyrol, and Poland, 
might seem an 'imprudent dispersion 
jof strength, especially when tliC tre- 
mendous blows tc^be anticii)ated from 
Napoleon in the valley of the U.inubc 
are duly weighed ; but these, in tiip- 
pearabce oliensivft, t^ere in reality 
stldctly defensive oper.itions. Jt was 
well known that the inomont war w"is 
declared, the French Emperor, accord- 
ing to his usual policy, would direct 
all his fordes against the centre of the 
enemy’s power : invasion from Italy, 
Bavaria, and Pmand was immediately 
to be anticipated ; and in maintaining 
the struggle in the hostilo*prpvinces 
adjoining the <ro!itier, the war was 
in reality averted from their own 
vitals.* • 

18. The utmost efforts were at the 
same time made to rouse the patriotic 
ardour of all classes^ and government 
in that impoi*tant duty were magnani- 
fnou^y seconded by the nobles and 
])eople throughouiiihe empire. Never, 
' indeed, since the foundation of the 
monarchy, had unanimity so universal 
prevailed through all the varied pro- 
vinces of the Imperial dominions, and 
never had so enthusiastic a Bjlirit ani- 
mated all ranki of the people. The 
nobles, the clergy, the peasants, the 
burghers, all felt the sacred dame, and 
vied with each other in devotion to 
the common ^ cause. The enthusiasm 
of the women in particular, as in all 
cases of vehement public excitement, 
knew no &ands. 4t their head 
the youq^ Empress, married only„ the 
year before, who entered into the^on- 
teat as warmly as the Queen of Prus- 
sia ' bad done at Berlin before the 
battle Jena. Her mother, the Arch- 
ducheJr'Beatrice, had openly declared 
against France, and many ladies of the 
highest rank, esjiecially the Princess 
'^Bagrathion, the Princess Legnowski, 
the Count^ de Eaunitz, added the 
* -Bee Appeudix A, Chap. LVi. 
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influence of thelyharms to the gene- 
ral enthusiasm, ^ho requisitions of 
government were instantly agret^d to ; 
the supplies of men and money cheer- 
fully voted; the levies for the regular 
army anticipated by voluntary enrol- 
ment ; thd landwehr rapidly filled up 
with bmve and hardy j^'asants. At 
Vienua, in particular, tlio patriotic 
ardour was unbounded ; and when the 
Archduke Charles, on the Cth A]>ril, 
marched into the city at the head of 
his regiment, one swell of rapture 
seemed to animate the whole popula- 
tion. That accomplished prince aided 
the general ardour by an address to 
his soldiers on the day of his entry, t 
w^hich deserves to be recorded for the 
gcncrc^s sentiments which it ex- 
presses, as well as the light wdiich 
it tlinjws on the general reasons for 
the W'ar. 

19. Wiild those immense military pre- 
pQircitionij^voFO'i^oin^ OH upon TjoI/Ii s 
the semlnance of diplomatic relations 
w'us still kept up at Paris. Mciteniich, 
who remained thei’e to the last, rather 
us a legitimate spy thiiu in any other 
character, presented a note to the cabi- 
net of the Tuilcries on the 10th Marcli. 
He there represented it as an undoubt- 
ed fact, that since the treaty which fob 

t “ When all cudea^cnUrs to preserve inde- 
pendence fVom the insatiable ambition of 
a foreign conqueror prove fruitless, when 
nations are falling around us, and when 
lawful sovereigns are torn from tho hearts 
oPtbcir BuUectB ; when, in fine, the danger 
of uuivorsaT subjugation threSbens even the 
happy stales of Austila, and their peaceable 
fortunate inhabitants, then does our country 
demand its deliverance feom us, and we 
stand forth in its defence* On you, my 
brotber-soldicrs, aro fixed the eyes of the 
universe, and of all those who still feel for 
national honour and national prosperity. 
You shall not incur tho disgrace of being 
made the iiistruincnts of opxircssion ; you 
shall not carry on the endless wars of ambi- 
tion under distant climes ; your bloQd shall 
never fiow for foreign fleets or insatiable 
covetouaiM^I nor on you shall tho curse 
alight of Aanihilating distant nations, and, 
over the bodies of the slaughtered defend- 
ers of their countiy, paving tho way for a 
foreigner to a usurped throne. A liappler 
lot awaits you ; the liberty of Europe has 
taken Mfhge under your banners. Your 
victories will loose its fetters, and your 
brothers in Germany, yet in the ranks 
of the enemy, long for their deliverauoe. 
On the fields of Ulm and Marengo, of which 
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lowed the evacuation of Rrauuau, there 
was 110 longer any subject of difference 
between the two powers ; and that, 
although the liimpcror of Austria might 
well conceive disquietude at the muncr- 
ous movements which had,.taken place 
since January, ho had no desire excejii 
to see Euro])e in peace. The French 
cabinet replied, that uiKiuestionably 
no subject of difference remained be- 
tween the two powers ; and that, this 
being the case, the Emperor could not 
conceive, either what the Austrians 
would lie at, or what occasioned their 
l>retended disquietudes. Here termi- 
nated tin's diplomatic farce : it deceiv- 
ed ncitluir juirty ; but both had ob- 
jects to gain by postponing for a short 
time the cornineiiccrrient of hostilities. 

20. The original plan of the Austrians 
was to iiiva<lo at once Franconia, Lom- 
bard.y, the Tyrol, and the G^randduchy 
of Warsaw. In all these districts they 
liad numerous and active partisans, 
and they conffclently expected power- 
ful aid from their exertions. For this 
2 >urposo they had accumulated enor- 
mous masses of troops, ab(»ve a hun- 
dred thousand strong, in Bohemia ; 
from whence, as a central iioint, they 
wero in a situation to issue in any di- 
rection which might seem advisable. 

tho enemy so often reitoinds us with ostenta- 
tious pride, wo shall renew tlio glorious 
doodsof WUitaburg.'iiidOstrach, of Stockath 
and Zurich, of Verona, tho Trcbbia, and 
Novi. Wo shall ooncpier a lasting peace I’^r 
our country ;|^ut that great cijd'is not to 
be attained vmhout proportionate virtues. 
Unconditional subordination, strict disci- 
phno, pcrseveriiig»oourage, unshaken steadi- 
ness in danger, fire the companions of truo 
fortitude. Nothing but a union of will, and 
joint co-oporfitiou of the whole, can lead to 
^ ictory. I will be everywhere in the midst 
of you; you sball receive the first thanks of 
your country from your general on the field 
of battle. The patriotism of the Austrian 
nobility has anticipated your wants ; this is 
a plodgv of the national gratitude. Adorned 
with tlie marks of tlie public esteem; will I 
present to our sovereign, to the world, those 
biuve men who have deserved Of their 
coimtiy. Civil virtues must also accompany 
your arms out of the field of battle: the rem 
soldier is moderate, compassionate, humane; 
ho knows tho evils of war, and stoves to 
lighten them. It is not the intention of our 
monarch to oppress foreign nations, but to 
deliver them, and to form with their princes 
a la*<ting peace, and maintain tho guuoral 
welfare and security. .4 w». Reg. laOi), OUl. 


They were, in March, grouped around 
Prague, in the north-western extremity 
of that country, between the Elbe, the 
Eger, tho Moldau, and the *Wittau. 
The object of>this extraordinary con- 
centration 'ftf troops W'as, *to advance 
suddenly into the country of Bairoutli, 
give assistance to the’ numerous ardent 
Rpi:fiti|and malcontents of that quarter 
of Germany, fall upon Davousi’s corjij? 
which was asseinbAjd at Wurtzbnrg, 
before it could receive the reinforce- 
ments which warel^istcning to its sup- 
port, or be electrified by the presence 
of Ka^i^oleon, and, if possible, drive it 
back by supi^rior forces to the Rhine.* 
f^uch an event, it was well known, 
would at once bring to tli# Austrian 
stiindards a vixst body of ardent re- 
cruits, whom tho enormous exactions 
and grinding tyranny of the FrencJi 
armies li^id tilled with unbounded 
hatred'^t their doiiunf^ioii, and it was 
hoped would at the same time over- 
wm# tho indecision of Prussia, and 
bring its disciplined battalions to tho 
side of the ImperialistB in the great 
contest for European freedom. This 
plan was ably conceived, and if car- 
ried into execution with the rcq*iisitq 
alacrity and vigour, might have been 
attended with great results; for the 
French armies were very much scilt- 
tered in the end of February, and, by 
issuingi suddenly from the great salient 
fortress «of Bohemia, and pressing for- 
wuT^ towards tlie Rhine, the Archduke 
(ffiarles might have entirely separated 
Uudinot, who lay in Suabia, from Da- 
voust, vrho was cantoned on the banks 
of the Maine. 

21. The Austrians hod taken Napo- 
leon, in a certain degree at unawares ; 
as ^ot only was tho flower of veteran 

♦ The directions of the Aulic tSouncil for 
tho war in Italy and the T^ol, were to con- 
centrate both corp^ under tho commaoq of 
the Arebduko John, ' between Villach"Aud 
Rlageiifurth, and then advance in two col- 
umns ; one by the PuatMiial into the Tyrol, 
and over the Srouner to Trent; thb^other by 
Fonteba to Bassano, and Irom thence to the 
Adige ; while the care of observing the lower 
Isonzo was intrusted to the land wehr of Istria. 
The cabinet of Vienna calculated with much 
reason upon the expected insurrection in the 
Tyrol, to aid and support both these move- 
ments.— Stuttehheim, 66, 67; and Felet, 
i. 196. 
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troops in ^pain, but the forces whici this enoimous n*ultitudo ;* among 
still remained in Germany, though other things, twenty-five million ball- 
extremely formidable if once assem- cartridges were collected. But he 
bled together, were scattered from the enjoined that the system should be 
Alps to the Baltic, at a«grcat distance rigorously followed out of making w\'ir 
fi*om each fither. His plaft, therefore, support war, and strictly forbade any 
contrary to his usual policy, was strictly stores or provisions being purchased in 
defensive in the*out8ct, to gain time France for the use of the troops, if 
for the concentration of his ^rr^ps. they could be procured by requisitions 
•At the same time, as he deemed it un- or inilitaiy contiibutions on the other 
fitting that he hfhiself should bo at side of the Rhine. Rapid concentra- 
the head ofr his army before any do- tion of his troops ivas enjoined to Ber- 
cisive blows were struck, and where, thier around the Lech -; but no offen- 
possibly, disasters might be incurred, sive operations were to bo commenced 
Berthier was despatched early ifi April before the arrival of the Emperor, who 
to assume the command of the whole was expected about the middle of April, 
until the arrival of the Emperor — a To all wlio w^i’® acquainted with the 
con venieuk arrangement, as, if his ope- character of his movements, it was evi- 
rations proved successful, they would, dent that the moment he arrived, and 
of course, be ascribed to the intelli- deemed himself in sufficient strength, 
gence and ability of his superior in he would commence a furious onset, 
command; if the reverse, the whole and pour .with concentrated masses 
blame of a mi^arxiage might laid downi the valley of the Danube, 
upon himself. From the period of his 22. The cabinet of Vienna took the 
arrival, the whole troops, both Fwmeh initiative. On the 8th of April, ih»3 
and those of the Confederation of the Austrian troops crossed the frontiers 
Rhine, were formed into one army, to at once on the Inn, in Bohemia, in the 
be called the army of Germany, It Tyrol, and in Italy. Had the original 
was divided into eight corps, com- plan of the Aulic Council been follow - 
/nanded by the most distinguished ed out,f and the Archduke Charles, at 
marshals in the French service, and the head of a hundred thousand men, 
mustered two hundred thousand eifee- debouched from Bohemia, midway be- 
t^e men. The Emperor was indefati- tween the Maine and the Black Forest, 
gable in his efforts to provide subsist- and advanced towards Mannheim, this 
ence, clothing, and ammunition for commencement of hostilities might 
• • 

• MEN. outset of the campaign were, ** to nd- 

* Second corps, Marshal Lannes, 50,000 vance in lafgc nuiHsos, and attlhpk the French 
Third. . . Davoust, 00,000 army wherever it might assemble, eiUier ou 

Fourth, . „ Mas.scua, 60,000 the Maine, the, Noab, or the Danube. Should a 

Seventh, „ Lefobvre, 84,000 French corpsentcr Bavaria, 

Bighth, „ Augcrcaii, 20,000 army was not to $icerve firmn Ut direction, hnt 

Ninth, Saxon oonfeder- ) rn nan trust to arresting tlie movement on Bavaria, 

atiou and French, fueniaa u , ,o by threatening the advancing corps on the 
Tenth, Bdngof Westphalia, 25,000 side of Ratisbon or Donauworth. If Marsha I 

Imperial Outord, . 22,000 Davoust retired in order to avoid any engage- 

Beserve cavalry, Marshal BcssilrcB, 14,000 ' ment before the arrival of bis reinforccmeiils, 

the grand Austrian army was nevertheless 
825,000 to eoutiuue to advance with all possible ex- 
auilAOO pieces of cannon. pcditiou, and take up a central poAtion be- 

Bni lit least one htmdred thousand of thorn ttaeen the Bloch JPorest and the Maine, and th o o 
had m yet arrived : the Guard and reserve be regulated by the forces of the enemy, and 
were on their march from Spain ; the chances of successful operations which 
Beruoaotte's corps was still at a distance in were afforded. The issue of the war depends 
the north of Germany ; and the ooutiugents on this operation, and on the issue of the first 
of the Confederation of the Rhine were far battle, which will, in all probability, if suc- 
trom being complete. Still a hundred and cessful, rotise the malcontents ot Baireuth, 
forty thousand French troops and sixty thou overawe Saxony, and bring over to the stan- 
sand of those of the Confederation might be da;rdB of Austria great part of the troops of 
relied on for active operations in thS valley the Confederation of the Rliine which are 
pf the Danube.— T hibaudeau, vU. 14. now anayed against her."— S tuttebubim, 

t The instructions of the Aulic Council in 64-68; Pblet, 1 . 184. 
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have been attended with most import- 
ant elfeuts ; for dissatisfaction with the 
French rule was universal in that quar- 
ter; and if a powerful demonstration 
from England, on the coast of Flanders, 
liad iimcously seconded this irruption, 
the scat of war might have been per- 
manently fixed on the middle and lower 
Rhino. On the 17th March, Austria 
had a hundred and forty thousand men 
«ui the two banks of the Danube, with- 
in eight da3’s’ march of Ratisbon ; 
while Davoust only broke up from his 
cantonments in the north of Germany, 
on the Oder and lower Elbe, on that 
day^; llfassena was still on the Rhine, 
and Oudinot alone at Augsburg, the 
IJavarians being on the fscr. Thus the 
complete separation of tlie French coi’j)S 
was a matter of luTfect certainty'-, by a 
rapid advance towards Mannheim at 
that period. I*ut the successful execu- 
tion of this well-conceived design re- 
ijuired a vigour of determination and 
alacrity of execution to which the Aus- 
trians were as yet strangers ; and the 
English cabinet were too gri'at no- 
vices in the military art to be a^vare of 
the inestimable value of time in war. 
Thus the moment for decisive action 
was lost by both powers, and by liesi- 
tating till the period for striking the 
blow was past, 'and the French troops 
were concentrated on the Danube, 
Austria lost all the immense advan- 
tages of her central threatening posi- 
tion in Bohemia. -• 

23. When it was resolved to attack 
the French in Bavaria, the Aulic Coun- 
cil committed a stviond en’or, sfill 
greater than the former; for instead 
of permitting the Archduke Charles, 
from his central position in Bohemia, ’ 
to fall perpendicularly on the French 
corps, scattered to the south along the 
valley of the Danube, at the distance 
of odly six or eight days* march, they 
ordered him to countermarch the great 
body of his forces, and open the cam- 
paign on the Inn ; a gratuitous fault, 
which gave his troops triple the dis- 
tance to march, and the enemy triple 
the time to complete their prepara- 
tions and concentrate their forces. At 
length, however, the toilsome and un- 
necessary countermarch was complet- 
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ted; the Austrian columns, after being 
transported a hundred miles back to- 
wards Vienna, and across the Ihinube, 
w'cre arrayed in dense masse* on tho 
right bank oi> the lim; and the Arch- 
duke. croskAng that livcr in imposing 
strength, jjrepared to carry the scat of 
war into the vast** and level plains 
wlnc^ stretch from the southern bank 
of the Danube to the foot of the AlpA. 
At the same moment the long-wishcd- 
for signals were given fr#m the fron- 
tiers of Styri;# aii^ Salzbourg, to the 
provinces of the Tyrol. With sj)cech- 
less »A‘ansp<)rt, the brave mountaineers 
beheld the bale -fires glowing on the 
ejistern boundaries of their romantic 
country. Ir.stantly a thouiifind beacons 
w'cre kindled over all its rugged sur- 
face ; the cliffs of the Brenner were 
reddened by tho glare, the waters of 
the Eisach reflected its light : and 
before tne ascending^ sun had spread 
his rosy tint over tho glaciers of tho 
Glqckjicr, the inhabitants of the icy 
steeps were warmed by the glow, 
which, at the voice of patriotism, 
called a nation of heroes to arms. 

24, The instructions of Napoleon to 
Borthier,* hefpre leaving 1’ari.f, were 

• “ Ry the 7st April,” said Napoleon, “the 
corps 01 Wurslial Davonst, which br(»ke up* 
froni the Odor and Lower Ell)o on the 17 th 
March, will be established between ^urem- 
ber^ Bambeux, utid Baireuth ; Masscnawill 
be rutfnd Ulni, Oudiiiot between Augsburg 
^nd Dn^uuwOrtli. hVom the 1st to the lf>th, 
three In-cnch ijorps, l:iO,oao strong, besides 
10,000 alhcfi, tho Btivar.HTis in advance on tho 
Isar, and the Whi^^-nihf • cr*?! sin reserve, niay 
bo concentrated at Kitlsl^on or Ingolstiidt. 
Strong irtes-de-pont should bo thrown up at 
Augslairg, to Rceurc the ]ia8Sngc of tho Lect ; 
at Ingolstadt, in oi dor to bo able to dcboucli 
tf» the left, bank of the Danube ; and above 
all, at Passim, which should bo put in a cor- 
dition to hold out two or tliree mouths. The 
Emperor’s object ii^to concentrate his army 
as soon as possible at Ratisbon : the position 
on the Lech is to bo assumed only if it Is at- 
bveked before the conceutratum at tlie ^rmor 
town is poBBiblo. Tho second corp^ be 
nt Ratisbon by the 10th, and on that day 
Bcssibres will also nrrive wiUi the resme 
cfivalry of the Guaixl; Davoust w'ill be at 
Nuremberg, Massena at Augsburg, Lcfdbvro 
at one or two marches from Ratisbon. Head- 
quarters may then be safely established in 
that town, in the midst of 200,000 men., 
guarding the right bank of tho Danube, from 
Ratisbon to Passau, by incaus of which 
stream provisions and supplies of every sort 
will be procured in abundance. Should the 
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clear and j>reci 80 ; viz. that if tht^] 
enemy commenced hia attack before 
the 15th, by which time it was calcu- 
lated th(f bulk of hia forces might be 
aaaciiibled around RatisHbiL the army 
was to be, concentrated on the Lech 
ai’oimcl I>mduworth ; if after that d.ite, 
at Ratisbon, guafuiug the right bank 
of the Danube from it to Passau* Vn 
the 12th, however, by means of the 
telegraph which the Emperor had 
established ifl central Germany, he wa| 
apprised at Paris tf the crossing of 
the Inn by the Archduke and the 
commencement of hostilities. He in- 
stantly sot out ; and with such pre- 
cision were the movements of the im- 
mense ford*, which was convei-ging 
from the mountains of Galicia and the 
banks of the Oder to the valley of the 
Danube, calculated, that the last ar- 
rived at the geiienil point o| rendez- 
vous around Itatisbsn, at the ve?y mo- 
ment when the Emperor was approach- 
ing from Paris, was high time that 
he should arrive to take the command 
of the army; for, in the interim, Ber- 
thier had brought it, by the confession 
of the French themselves, to the verge 
of desiruction. * Instead of instsmtly 
following up the Emperor’s iustruc- 
•tions, by concentrating his forces at 
Ratisbon or Dunauworth, he scattered 
them,’ in spite of tho remonstrances 
of Davoust and Massena, in th^ dan- 
gerous view of stopping the ad>%nce o^| 
the Austrians, at all points. Nothing 
but tl^e tardiness of their opponents 
saved French army from the most 
serious calamities. 

25. But wliik* Bci-thier dispersed his 
troops as if to render them the more 
accessible to the blows of the Impe- 
rialists, the Archduk^ moved forward 
wll^ such slowness as if he desired to 
give t^nh time to concentrate their 
forces befdre he commenced his attack. 
They crossed the Inn on the 10th at 
AuRtHans debouoh from Bohemia or Ratds- 


011 IngfilstadB or BonauwOrlh.” — N apoi 
Inc,trnctian» to BEaxiUER, April 
T.ET, i. 212, 213. 

• « “ The Emperor, on hia road to tl 

sayaJonuiu, “felt the liveliest dj 
lit tho posturo of affairs — Bel- 
brought the army within a hair’i ' 
dostruijtion."— JoMiNi, iii. 159. 
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Braunau and other* points, and on the 
ItJth they had only advanced as far as 
the Isar, a distance of twenty leagues. 
On the latter day they attacked the 
briilge of Landshut, over that river; and 
at the same i^hne crossed over a division 
at Dingoltiug, farther down its course, 
which threatened to cut olf tho com- 
munications of General Dcroy, who 
commanded tho Bavarians placed in 
garrison at Landshut, and obliged them 
to evacuate that important town. Tho 
whole lino of the Isar was now aban- 
doned by the Bavarians, who fell back 
in hasto towards Ratisbon and Donau- 
W'oi*th; while the Austrians, in great 
strength, crossed thixt river at all 
points, and directed their stejis on the 
great road to Nuremberg, evidently 
toward the bridges of Ratisbon, Neii- 
stadt, and Kehlheim, in order to make 
themselves masters of both banks of 
the Danube. In making this move- 
ment, the* Archduke was acting on the 
principle which his campaign of 1795 
had made him consider as an axiom, 
** that the possession of the two banks 
of the Danube from Ratisbon to Do- 
nauworth, gave to any belligerent army 
in southern Germany the key of a cer- 
tain victory.” Y et even then, when their 
forces were concentrated, and greatly 
superior to those of the enemy as yet 
assembled, and when everything de- 
pended on rapidity of movement, they 
advanced only two or three leagues 
a-itky : so ijiveterate were the haMts of 
tardiness and delay which characterise 
the Germaii character. 

26. The apiiroach of tho formidable 
masses of tho Austrians, however, 
fully a hundred and twenty thousand 
strong, even though advancing with 
the pace of a tortoise, threw Berthicr 
into an agony of indecision. It then 
evidently appeared how mucl^ the 
major-general of the army was indebt- 
ed i(fv the reputation he enjoyed to 
the directions of the Emperor; and 


bon, Davoust and Lvfohvro should fall IwiW. ^how different a capacious talent for 

^ho management of details is, from the 
1 . glance which can direct tho 

^^^ments of the whole. Despite all 
remonstrances, he compelled Da- 
voust to concentrate his cor{)B at Ratis- 
boii, while at the veiy same moment 
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he ordered Massena to defend the line 
of the Lech — separating thus the two 
principal 0017)8 of the French army by 
at least thirty -five leagues from each 
other, and exposing the former, with 
his magnificent 0017)8, thfe flower of 
the army, to be overwhelmed by the 
Archduke before any adeqiiftte rein- 
forcements could be brought up to his 
supiiort. Orders were at the same 
time given to Lefobvre, Wrede, and 
Oudinot, jjlacing them in three lines, 
one behind another, across Bavaria, in 
so useless and absurd a position, that 
more than one of the marshals did not 
scruple to ascribe it to trcrachery — a 
charge, however, from which the whole 
character of Berthier, and the unin- 
terrupted confidence he enjoyed from 
the Emperor, is sufficient to exculpate 
him. As it was, the scattered position 
which he gave to the army over a line 
of forty Icngucs in extent, with nu- 
merous undefended apertures between 
the corps, w'as such, that a little more 
activity on the part of the Archduke 
would have exposed it to certain de- 
struction, and brought the Austrian 
columns in triumph to the Rhino,* 

27 . Meanwhile the Archduke, not- 
withstanding the tardiness of his 
movements, was inundating Bavaria 
with his troops. Hiller had advanced 
to Mosburg; Jellachich had occupied 
Munich, from whence the King of Ba- 
varia hastily fled to Stuttgard to meet 
Napoleon; the two corps \eft in Bo- 
hemia had crossed the frontier, and 
were .'ipproaching by leisurely marches 
towards Ratiabon ; while the Archduke 
liimself, with four corps, a hundred 
thousand strong, was drawing near to 
Abensberg, Neustadt, and Kehlheim, 
midway between Ratisbon and Donau- 

* “You cannot imagine,” said Napoleon, 
“ in -v^iat a condition I found the army on 
my arrival, and to what dreadful reverses it 
was exposed, if wo had had to deal with an 
enterprising enemy. I shall take care that 
I am not surprised again in such a maiiuor.”. 
And to Berihier hirnscLf he wrote ft'orn 
nauwOrth, the niomcnt hcarrivedon the I7th 
— “What you have done ap))cars so strangfC 
that if I w:is not awara of your frieiSriJ^wf 
should think you wore betraying 
vonst is at this moment more completel^Hf' 
the disposal of the Art:hdukothan of myself.’* 
— Pelkt, V. 248; Thibaudeau, viL 224; Sa- 
vahv, iv. 44. 


^'orth. Berthier had gone|to the for- 
mer towij, where Davoust was station- 
ed with sixty thousand men ; but it 
scorned next to impossible to Sxtricato 
him from jiitf perilous situation, as 
i Massena was at Augsburg^ thirty-fi’^ 
leagues to the south-)vest, and the cen- 
tre of the Archduke W-as interposed, in 
apifilMng strength, right between them. 
The Bavarians undy Wrede, the corps 
of Lefebvre, and a division of cuiras- 
siers, were indeed in frontbf the Arch- 
duke around N8 UBfefcdt ; but they could 
with difficulty maintain their own 
ground, and were in no condition to 
extricate Davoust, who, threatened hy 
a hundred thousand Austrians under 
the Archduke on the south the Dan- 
ube, and forty thousand descending 
from Bohemia on the north, seemed 
destined for no other fate than that of 
Mack, four years before, at Ulm,' 

28 . ’Matters were lin this critical 
state when Napoleon, early in the 
moitaing of the 17 th, arrived at Donau- 
I worth. Instantly he began inquiring 
j of every one concerning the positinn, 

I destination, and movements of the 
I Austrian corps; sent out officers in all 
I directions to acquire accurate informa- 
i tion ; and next morning despatched 
! the most pressing orders to Massena " 
I to hasten, at least with his advanced 
guards and cavalry, to Pfaffenhofon, a 
considferable town, nearly halfway from 
i Augsbifrg to the scat of war round 
Neustadt and Kehlheim.t Davoust, 

I t " It is indispensable that Oudlu^t with 
I his corps, and your three other divisions, 
i with your cuiraiisiers and cavalry, should 
I sleep at Ffatlcnhofen, tij-mon‘ow night; 
those in the rear, who aro still at Triads- 
berg, should do their utmost to reach Ai- 
chach, or at least get on as far as they can ou 
the road from Augsburg to Atehaca. Ou« 
word will explain k) you the urgency 
foira. Prince Charles, with clghtjf itoousund 
men, debouched yesterday* fro^l^l^ndshut 
on Katisbon ; the Bavarians cdinttQttidcd the 
whole day with his advanced guard. Orders 
have been despatched to Davoust to move 
with sixty thousaud men in the dii’cotion rtf 
:^Nen8tadt, where bo will form a junction with 
^ibo'. Bavarians. To-morrow (19th) all your 
'^foopB who can be mustered at Pfaffenhofen, 
Wiirtomborgers, a division of cui- 
!^ff|li^|M(i:'\and every mau you cau collect, 
iu a condition to fall on the rear 
fjCHto^^arltiS. A single glance must show 


thiit never was more pressing occasion 
for (hligcnce and activity than at present 
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at the san^ time, received orders it' 
move on the 18th in the direction of 
Neustadt, so as to form a junction 
with the Bavarians and Wurtcnibcrg- 
ers and Lefebvi’e, who ha<j I'etired to 
l^at quarter before the Archduke 
Charles; so that jn the next twenty- 
four hours these*^two marshals would 
be twenty leagues nearer each t^tfier, 
and, having the tr^oi)B of the Confede- 
ration in the inteiral between them, 
might almost be said to be in coiij- 
inunrcation. At the s^me time, dis- 
sembling his fears, the Empcr|>r ad- 
dressed to his soldiers a nervous pro- 
clamation, in which, loudly reproach- 
ing tl)e Austrians with the commence- 
ment of ];kcAti}iticB, he promised to lead 
them to yet more glorious fields of 
fame.* 

29. Notwithstanding the pressing in- 
Btanco of the Emperor, and their own 
bense of the urgency of the case, Da- 
ve ust and Massena could not reach the 
places assigned to them so early nfc be 
had anticipated, and the former, in con- 
sequence, was exposed to the most im- 
minent danger. The messenger order- 
■\Vith sixty thouMind good troops, Davoust 
iii4 eed m ako h ead against the Archd uko ; 
but I consider liini ruined without resemree, 
if Oudiixit and your throe divisions are not 
on his rear before daybreak on tlie 19tli, and 
1 Iftik to you to iijs[iire the soldiers with all 
they slinuld foci on so momentous an oiciv- 
bion. The enemy is ruined without ry<»urci‘, 
if your corps and that of Oudiiiot debouch 
before daybreak on Pfaffenhofen %nd full 
on the rear of the Archduke. In the ISth, 
19th, and 20th, the whole affairs of Ger- 
many will be decided To this wa.«» added 
a Iiostscript in the Emperor’s own hand, 
"Activity, vitosse Je recijmin.ande u 
vons.” — Natouoos to Nassena, Donuvwoi'lft, 
18th April 1809; SAVAEY,iv. 51, 52; Bignon, 
vki. 195. 

* ** Soldiej's 1 the territory of the Confedcr- 
ntion of the Rhine Jit's been violated. The 
Austrian general' suppdbes that wo are to 
lly at the sight ,of his eagles, and abandon 
oiu: allies to hil '.mercy. 1 anive with the 
rapidity of lightning in the midst of you. 
Soldiers I I was sun-ounded by your bayonets 
■when the Emperor of Austria arrived at my 
bivouac in Moravia ; you heard him implore 
my clyrnency, and swear an ctenial friend- 
ship. Conquerors in three wars. Austria 
luvs owed everything to our generosity; 
three times she has perjured hei'sclfl Our 
former successes arc a sure guarantee for 
our future triumjihB. Let us march, then, 
.and at our aspect let the enemy recognise 
his conquerors.”— JIfohrtmr, 2Cth April 1809; 
and Tuisaudeau, vii. 224. 


ing Davoust to dmw towards the Lech 
had been despatched from Donaii- 
worth at two o'clock in the morning 
of the 17th, and his instructions were 
to march forthwith on Ingolstadt ; 
Avhile Wredfe with liis Bavarians wns 
stopped in hia retreat at Neustadt, and 
ordered to concentrate with the Wui*- 
tembergers, behind the Abeiis. Da- 
voust received his ord('rs at midnight 
of the 17th, but his divisions wore di.s- 
persed in the villages around Ratif-- 
bon, as well as in that town, and could 
not be instantly put in motion ; wLilo 
the bulk of Masbcna’s forces, being six 
or eight leagues behind Augsburg, 
could not be ooncentrated till the night 
of the 18th, even at that t(>wn, or reach 
rfaflbnhofen till late on this following 
evening. Davoust, having collectecl 
his whole force during the 18 th, com- 
menced the evacuation of that town at 
daybrenk on the following morning, 
and by mid-day on the 19th was already 
approaching Nenstadt, leaving only a 
single I’egimont, three thousand strong, 
to guard tlie important bridge of Ratis- 
bori. On the same dsy the Archduke 
dhided the anny wdiich he command- 
ed in person into two iwrt48 ; and whilii 
he left the Archduke Louis with fiftc*en 
thousand men to watch the troops of 
the Confederation on the Abens, he 
himself, with seventy- five thousaml, 
moved toward.? Rati ebon, in hopes <jf 
making himself inastcr tif that impor- 
tant passage over the Danube during 
the absence of Davonst’s oori>8. By 
this means he w^ould at once gain pos- 
session of bf>hh banks of that river, 
find open up a secure communication 
wdth his tw o corps under Klijiuiu, on 
its opposite bank. The worst yvas in 
be apprehended for Davoust, if, in the 
course of his miireh to Neustadt, lio 
had encountered this formidably mats, 
moving in a direction almost perT'cn- 
dicular to his flank, and not more than 
a few leagues distant. The two armies 
crossed without the bulk of the forces 
meeting. 

30. Napoleon's plan was now clearly 
fonned : it whs to concentrate his whole 
wmy as rapidly as possible on the 
Altiens, in advance of PfafTenhofen ; 
and, refusing his left, to throw Ids 
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right, under Massena, forward, so as 
to drive back the Archduke Louis; 
separate altogether the Gnind Army 
under the Archduke Charles from Jel- 
lachich and Hiller, who wore nearer 
the Alps, and force it upnnto the nar- 
row space formed by the bend of the 
Danube at Ratisbon. lie then hoped 
cither to compel it to surrender, from 
the impossibility of fin<liDg an egress 
if that town was still held by the 
French troops, or at least induce tlic 
sacritice of its artillery and baggage in 
the confusion of defiling in front of a 
victorious army over the nan’<»w bridge 
wliich that town commanded. But 
the execution of this pjan was excoed- 
ingly hazardous, and in presence of 
an enterprising enemy miglit have led 
to fatal results. Abensberg was tlie 
vital point; whoever reached it first 
in Bulhcient strength, gairwnd the means 
of ijreveutiiig the concentration of his 
adversary. Davoust, to redeh his des- 
tination, required to traverse the de- 
files of Abach aud Postsaal, within two 
leagues of Abensberg, aud this defile 
was much nearer the camp of the Arch- 
duke Charles on the 18th at Rohr, than 
the point from which Davoust set out 
from Ratisbon. Eighty thousand Aus- 
trians might with ease have occiixaed 
the important x)osts of Abensberg and 
Postsaal, whicli would have effectually 
barred the way to Davoust’s corps, and 
tlirowri him back uxum Ratisbon, amb 
file cul-(I(i-snc formed by the bend of 
the Danube, over which there was no 
otlier bridge —the very fate which Na- 
poleon designed for the army of Prince 
Charles. When, thcn;fi>re, instead of 
pushing on with an overwhelming force 
to this vital point, the Archduke Charles, 
when within a day’s march of it, divid- 
ed his army on the 18th, aud bent his 

* Napoleon’s plans at this criticiil juncture 
are clearly devcloi>od in the letter which ho 
wrote to Massena at twelve o’clock noon ou 
the Ittth. “Prince Charles, with his whole 
army, was this morning a day’s march from 
llafiiBbon, having his base and communica- 
tions on Landshut. Davoust has evacuated 
Ratisbon to move upon Neustadt, and join 
the Bavarians: 1 look, therefore, for an 
affair every minute ; novorthcleBs, it is now 
noon, and 1 have not heal'd the 
You will perceive at a glance that I am keep- 
ing back my left to throw forwm*d my right, ■ 


^course, with the bulk of lys forces, to- 
wards Ratisbon, now almost destitute 
of defenders, Napoleon had some rea- 
son to soy that his star had ffot yet de- 
serted him.*'f 

31. Th^ covering trooyis of Davoust, 
however, encountered and had a rude 
shock with those oi*^he Archduke, near 
IlJe .yillago of Thaun. St Hilaire and 
Friant had arrived on Iho heights l.f 
Saalhaupt and Tenfeen, where they were 
^stationed in order to protect the Freiicli 
left, and cove j thamarcli of the remain- 
der of the corps, with its artilleiy^ and 
trails, through the important delilc of 
Postsaal, when the light cavalry of llo- 
hcnzolleni appeared in sight, whose 
jirovince in like manner <was to covir 
the loft of the Austrian army, and 
secure their march to Ratisbon. Fresh 
iroojis were successively brought uj) by 
either fiirty as the day advanced, and 
bofofe the evening *tweniy thour-aml 
men wore engaged on both sides. The 
cf'fiibat soon became extremely waim;, 
some woods on the field wore succes- 
sively taken and retaken, and the great- 
est valour was mutuidly disidayed. 
At length a violent thunder-storm, 
which came on at six o’clock, saparated 
the combatants, after each had sus- 
tained a loss of three thousand mcni 
without either being alile to boaSb of 
a decisive advantage. But a'Aliougli 
both* retained their po-sitions, yet as 
the Srench, under cover of their re- 
sistance at this i^oint, succeeded in 
im&sing iminolcsted through tlie im- 
portant defile, and before nightfall 
reached the vital point of Abejisberg, 
overthrowing in their course a small 
Austrian column under Thierry, they 
with reason claimed the victory. 

32. Reassured as^to the security of 
his centre by tlie junction thus cllcct- 

which you form, and which to-day should 
cuter int« action. Push Ondluot forward 
to Ncustadt. From thonco I shall probably 
duect the 4th corps to I*'indshut ; and tlioii 
Priiico Chai'lcs, attacked on h)s left, will 
find he has lost his lino of operations upon 
the Isar. Everything will be cleared uji to- 
day; the moments are precious; houramust 
be counted. Twelve or liffoen thousand of 
such rabble as you have defeated this moru- 
i«g, should, be easily disposed of by six thou- 
sand of our people."— Napoleon to M asslna, 
lyth Ai»iil isuy; Pelet, i. 2S&, 280. 
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ed by Davjjust with the Bavarians^ 
under Lefebvre, Napoleon ressolvod to 
commence a vigorous offensive, and by 
advancing^ his right against Landslint, 
both threaten the Archduke’s com- 
munications, 'and throw liiuf back into 
the net prepared for him by the bend 
of the Diuiube at ifatislxm. Early on 
the morning of the lilth, befoi-e#^tHis 
blbody combat commenced on the 
banks of the Danulfe at Thaim, Mas- 
sena had encountered a body of five, 
thousand infantry and cavalry at I*faf- 
fenhofen, and defeated it in a few min- 
utes, ,with the loss of several hunlired 
killed and wounded. In the course of 
the day, he had concentrated all his 
corps at thai place: Oudinot was at 
Freising, with his light troops stretch- 
ing along the Isar, so as to interce])t 
all communication between tl^ Arch- 
duke and his left wing at Muniph ; the 
corps of Davoust«w{ui grouped id the 
villages around Abensberg : while Le- 
febvre, Wrede, and Viindamme, with 
the troops of the Confederation, were 
at Nenstadt and Bibui^g. Thus the 
whole French army, at length concen- 
trated in a lino of ten leagues broad, 
wi^ in it condition to take part in any 
common operations on the following 
day. The Austrian troops were as- 
^mhled in the space formed by the Isar 
as a base, and the bend of the D<anubo 
at llatisbon as a curve; Lichtenftein 
was at Eglofsheim, Hohenzollam at 
Hausen, lioseiiberg at Dinzling, and 
the remainder in tlie villages from 
Muinburg on the south to tlie neigh- 
bourhood of Rixtisbon on tlie north ; 
but their principal Piasses were group- 
ed around Echmuhl. They were less 
jivepared than the French, however, 
lor a decisive affair on the morrow, 
being si)read over a surface at least 
sixteen leagues in extent ; and what 
was still worse, the great mass under 
the Archduke was separated, by an 
unoccupied space four leagues in 
breadth, from the corps of General 
Hiller at Mainburg and that of the 
Archduke Louis at Siegcnbiirg on the 
Abens; and two powerful corps under 
Klenau were uselessly lost on the 
northern bank of the Danube, where 
there was not an enemy to oppose them. 


[chap. Lvr. 

33. Being well aware, from the po- 
sition of the respective armies, that a 
decisive affair was at hand, Napoleon 
adopted the generous, and at the same 
time prudent policy, of combating in 
person at tkc head of the troops 
of the Confedf'ration, leaving tho na- 
tive French to their inherent valour, 
their experienced skill, and the direc- 
tion of their veteran marshals. He 
repaired to the headquarter of their 
commanders, and, according to cus- 
tom, visited at daybreak the bivouacs 
of the troops, which he traversed from 
right to left along their whole extent, 
accompanied only by tho oflicers and 
generals of thp Bavarians. He was 
received with the loudest acclamations, 
and a transport rivalling that of his 
own veteran soldiers; so contagious i> 
the feeling of military ardour, and so 
winning was the confidence with which 
the mighty conqueror threw himself 
on the BApporb of his new allies. 
Clapping the prince -royal of Bavaria 
on tlie shouhlcr, he exclaimed when 
the inspection was finished — “ Well, 
princo-royal, this is the way in which, 
one must be King of Bavaria; when 
your turn comes, all the world will 
follow you if you do the same : but if 
you remain at home, every one will go 
to sleep; farewell to empire and glory.” 
To the Wixrtembergers, at tho same 
time, he spoke of the glories they had 
•acquired while combating the Ausbri- 
ansfn the w^s of the (Treat Frederick ; 
and of the laurels which they had won 
in the last campaign in Silesia. These 
words, translated into German by their 
resj)ective officers, excited great enthu- 
siasm, which was soon raised to the 
very highest pitch by the proclamation 
to the troops, in which the Emperor 
declared tliat, without any French to 
aid them, he was to combat that day 
at their head, and aiitiiounccd a glori> 
ous destiny to their countries.* Per- 

* “Bavarians! I do not come among yon 
as the Emperor of the Erciich, but as chief 
of tho Confederation of tho Kiiine and pro- 
tector of your country. You combat to-day 
alone against the Germans ; not a single 
Frenchman is to bo soon in the first lino ; 
they are only in reserve, and the enemy are 
not aware of their pi'esencc. I place entire 
confidence in your valour. I have extended 
the limits of your country ; but 1 now see 
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ceiving that the spirit of the troops 
was now roused to the liighest point, 
the Ilmperor gave the signal to en- 

Notwithstanding, however, the 
deserved confidence W’hicii he jdaced 
in the (lennaii troojis, Naj)oleou did 
not trust the result of the day oxclu- 
sively to their exertions. Launes, who 
the day before had joined the army 
from Saragossa, was intnisted with 
the command of two French divisions, 
<lrawn from Masaciia’s ctu-ps, which 
formed tin' left of the centre, under 
Najioleon’s immediate command, and 
^v.ls to advance on tlif! gren.t road from 
Kehlhcim to Landshut:, the WiiHcra- 
bergers, under Vandaiame, were in the 
centre, close to Abensberg; the Bava- 
rians on tlie right, directly opposite to 
Bilnirg and Siegeiiburg, under Wrede. 
Had the Austrian corps l>ccu concen- 
trated, they might successfully have 
combated this aggregate *of allied 
troops, whose total strength not 
exceed sixty-five thousand men; but, 
unfortunately, they were so much dis- 
persed as to be incapable of opiiosiug 
any effective, resistance to the enemy. 
Hiller, with twenty-two thousand, was 
in march from Mainburg to Bfelfcn- 
hausen ; the Archduke Louis, with ton 
thousand, guarded Siegenburg, with its 
bridge over the Abens; the Prince of 
IleusB, with fifteen thousand, lay in the 
rear of Kirchdorf; General ThieiTy, 
with live thousand, at yifensteHcr. 
'riius, above fifty thousand were in 
front of the French; but scattered over 
a space several leagues broad, and with- 
out any centre or plan of operations. 

35. Not expecting an attack on that 
day, they were leisurely performing 
the various movements assigned to 

that I have not demo enough. Hereafter, I 
will ^(Ljuflov you 80 gi-cat, tlmt, to sustain a 
war agaiuy.t Austriui^tui will no longer liavc 
ucurl of niy assistiiucu. Two luiinlrcil ycar& 
the Bavarian banners, protected by France, 
resisted Anstna ; now wo are on the march 
lor Vienna, wheix) wo shall punish her for 
tho iiiisclnef wliich slic has always done to 
your forefathers. Austria intended to have 
partitioned your<jountiy into baronies, and 
divided you among lier regiments. Ba\.'i- 
riaiis, tins war is the last which you will 
liave to Bust im agfiin.st your ciictnios : attack 
them with tlve bayonet, and auniliilato them.” 
— Thibaui)i;au, vii. 230 , 231 . 
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them, with a view to the c<ji7Cciitmtion 
of their troops for the morrow, when 
they were simultaneously at.t{ickcd at 
all points by tho enemy, wUo passed 
at once fjJo*d cautious defensive to 
furious offensive operations. They 
made, in conseiiucncc, but a feeble re- 
sistance; or rather, they were attacked 
at’^Bi.> many different points, and so 
much ill detail, that no one general 
could tiiko upon hiinself the responsi- 
Jiility of halting to give ’battle. The 
day was a sirt cf running fight, in 
numy detached places, rather than a 
roguilir engagement. It proved, how- 
ever, very disastrous to the Austrians. 
Thierry, whose troops had not recov- 
ered the rout of the iirciceding day, 
assailed by Lannes with greatly supe- 
rior forces, was thrown back in confu- 
sion upon Hiller’s troops at Rotten- 
burg, w^o, coming up in hastq from 
Mainburg, instead arresting, in- 
creased the general disorder, and the 
whole were diiven across the bridge 
of tho Labcr, which Lannes traversed 
with bayonets fixed and colours flying. 
The Prince of Rcuss and Biauchi, at- 
tacked ill front by Lefcbvre, and in 
Hank by Vandamme with the W»urteiji- 
bergers, deemed themselves fortunate 
in being able to escape to Pfellciihau-» 
sen without any serious loss ; whitfhe^' 
they were immediately fiillowed by tho 
Archduke Louis, who had been driven 
'from tile bridge of Siegenburg, closely 
pur.yued by Wrede and the Bavarians, 
who, on this occasion, emulated the 
vigour and rapidity of the French 
trmips. The A ustriiins were not I'outed 
at any point, and no artillery "was taken; 
nevertheless, they had to lament the 
loss of eight thousand men ; the 
Archduke’s communications withLand- 
shiit were tln'own open to tho enemy; 
they had been deprived of the advan- 
tages of the initiative; and, what is 
of incAlculablc importance, had been 
unsuccessful in the first considerable 
action of the campaign. 

3f>. Napoleon was not slow in fol- 
lowing up tho important blow thus 
sti-uck in the outset of operations. 
Ills gi’cat object 'waa to throw himself 
upon tho Archdulie’s communications ; 
and the success thus gained against 
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tfie covering corps of Prince Louis, by* 
opening upr the great road to Land- 
shut, rendered that undertaking an 
easy tasl*. To' cover the movement, 
and distract the Archduke’s attention, 
Davoust received orders threaten 
the enemy on the side of Ratiabon, 
where the bulk dff their forces was 
assembled ; but tlie serious open^ti^iis 
■\i>ere conducted by tho Emperor in 
person, against th§ retiring columns 
of Hiller, Biwiclii, and the Archduke 
Louis. Uniting they* sli 4 f.ttered trooi)s, 
these generals had fallen back in tho 
direction of Landshut, in the topes 
of preserving that important passage 
in the rear, with tho immense stores 
of baggage tnd ammunition which it 
contained, from the attacks of the 
enemy, lliither, Ijowover, thej" were 
instantly followed by Napoleon, who, 
putting himself on horscbac]^ at day- 
break on the 21^t, ^oved every dis- 
posable bayonet and sabre in tho direc- 
cion of Landshut; while Hassona,«ou 
his right, still further in advance, 
raanriBuvred in such a way, between 
Pfaffetiliofen and ^Tosburg, as to render 
a retreat upon Landshut a matter of 
absolu^ necessity to the Austrians, to 
))revent their communications being 
^staiitly cut off. At the same time 
Danoust, on the left, was to engage 
the attention of tins Archduke Charles 
so completely as to prevent him •from 
rendering any effectual assistance. « 
37. These movements, admirably 
combined, and executed with uncom- 
mon vigour and jjrecision, proved com- 
pletely successful. The rear-guard of 
the Archduke Louis, warmly attacked 
on different occasions during the night, 
was thrown back in disorder in the 
morning on Furth and Arth, by roads 
already choked with baggage-waggons 
and all the immense materiel of the 
Austrian grand army. Their confu- 
sion became altogether inextricable 
when they approached the valley of 
tho Isar and the environs of Land- 
shut, which are traversed only by two 
chaussdes, passing for a considerable 
distance on the western side tlirough 
low Bwamjto, altogether impassable 
for artillery or chariots. To strength- 
en the roar -guard while the retiring 


columns were defiling through these 
I>erilous straits, Hiller ordered Gene- 
ral Vincent to hold finn with the 
cavalry at their entrance. But at that 
very moment Napoleon, accompanied 
by a ])Owcjrfiul train of artillery, and 
the cuirassiers of Nansouty, arrived on 
the ground, and instantly, under cover 
of a tremendcjus hre of cannon, the 
French horse advanced to the charge. 
Vincent’s dragoons were unable to 
withstand the shock; horse, foot, and 
camion were thrown together in wihl 
disorder on the chaussees, and a vast 
quantity of artillery and baggage aban- 
doned by tho Austrians, who- crowded 
in utter disorder into Ijaiidshut. But 
even behind its ramiiaris they were no 
longer in safety ; for on the same 
morning Massena had gained posses- 
sion of the bridge of Mosburg, and was 
rapidly adv|inciug. agreeably to his 
orders, down tho right, or eastern bank 
of the Isaf. Alarmed by his npi)roaeh, 
the Austrians put the torch to the 
long woodtm bridge wliich leads into 
tho town, and kept up a heavy fire 
upon it from the neighljouring houses 
and churches. General Mouton, how- 
ever, at the head of the French grena- 
diera, advanced through a shower of 
balls, amidst tho flames, to the port- 
cullis, which was specalily demolished, 
and tho heroic assailancs burst into 
tlie town. Hiller now only fought to 
gain lime to diwv off his aitillcry and 
chariots; l^ut such was the rapidity 
of iilassenas advance, whose densr 
columns now covered the opjiosite bide 
of the river, end liad reached to witliiii 
a mile of the town, that a large pai-t 
of them required to be sacvilieed. The 
Austrian general at length, after having 
made a most gallant resistance,* drew 
off towards the Inn in the direction of 
♦ A singular trait of beroism occurrerl on 
this occiibjon on tlio of an Atflariiin 
i;frenaihc'r, which is re^rded with generous 
eulogy by tlio French historian Pelet. Two 
comvianica of AuaLrian grenadiers of Teuch- 
meiator were closely pursued by tho French 
cavalry, and on the point of being sun-onnd- 
ed. A grenadier nu) to an ommunition 
waggon and set it on iiro; lie was instantly 
blown up with it ; but tlio explosion, and 
the admiration which the gallant action in- 
spired in tho imrsuers, arrested tho pursuit, 
and saved his comrades. —STUTTiauuiiM, 108; 
PiiLKT, ii. 48. 
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Oettinpf, where lie crossed on tlie fol- Land Montbniii, whom the Emperdr, 
lowing day, having lost nearly six faftcr the victoiy of Ahansberg, had 
thousand men, twenty -five pieces of detached to assist in that quarter, 
cannon, six hundred ammunition wng- while he himself followed qp his de- 
Ijons, a pontoon train, and an cnor- cisive snccess^es i^ainst Hiller at Land- 
moiiB quantity of baggage, in this dis- shut. Tbie action was warmly con- 
astrous affair. tested till nightfall, when both jiarties 

38. The task assigned to Davoust, maintained their positions; and though 
while Napoleon was in this manner oiyh had to lament the loss of three 
destroying the left wing of the Im- thol^feland men killed and woundejl, 
})ei*iaHsts, and laying bare their vital both claimeti the ’•/ictory. But, as the 
.line of comninnications to Landshut opeiutions of Davoust ^^ere intended 
and the Inn, was to occupy the atten- father as a feint than a serious attack, 
tion of the Archduke Charles, who and they had cofnpletely the desired 
with the whole centre of the army had effee^ of preventing any reinforce- 
diverged to Ratisbon, in order to ments being sent from the centre to 
make himself master oMhe imi)ortant the left wing under Hiller, then in the 
bridge at that place, and open up a act of being crushed W the over- 
c'ommunication with the, two corps of whelming legions of the Emperor, the 
Klenau and Bellogarde on the opposite French with reason claimed the ad- 
side of the Danube. Rightly judging vantage. 

that the best way to impose upon his 89. While tlieso important events 
adversary, and inspire him with a mis- werq skaking the Austrian left wing 
taken idea of his own strength, was and centre, the AVclMuke Charles with 
to assume the offensive, the French the main strength of the army was 
marshal, early on the morning of the ppessiug the attack on Ratisbon. That 
21st, commenced an attack in the town, commanding the only stone 
woody country which lies on the banks bridge over the Danube below Ulm, 
of the Laber, and after a warm con- and opening up a direct communica* 
test drove Hohenzollem’s Austrians tion with the two Austrian corps on 
across that river. Though their posi- its northern bank, was at all*time« a 
tions were strong, and their forces point of consequence. But it had now 
numerous, yet llohcuzollern was so become, unknown to the Austrian^, 
much deceived by the vivacity of tho of incalculable importance, as allbrd- 
French attack, and by the idea that ing Jbhe only line of retreat tor the 
two divisions of their army would^ arm^^now that its communication with 
never have ventured, nnsupporte^J, to* the Dm w.as cut off by the capture of 
liazard an assault upoi? the dense Landshut, and the alarming progress 
masses of his own and Rosenberg's of the Emperor on tho loft. Fully 
cori)s, that he never doubted that it sensible of the value of such an acqui- 
was only a part of a general movement sition, the Archduk^ as soon as Dfi- 
io pierce the Austrian centre, and that voust had left the town, ordered Kol- 
lie would soon have Napoleon thun- lowrath to attack it on the northern, 
dering on his flank. Ro8eDbei:g’B corps, and Lichtenstein on the southern side, 
accordingly, at noon fell back and The former quickly obeyed his orders, 
took up a new position on the left and appeared on the 19th in great 
bank of the Laber, between that river strength in the villages at the north- 
and Loichling; alld Hohenzolleni, hav- eni extremity of the bridge, which 
ing descended the right bank of the were carried by assault. Soon after, a 
river to EchmUhl, and recrossed there dense column burst open the gates, 
with tho greater part of his men, forty and advanced by tho great street to 
thousand Austrian foot and flve thou- tho northern end of the bridge ; but, 
sand horse were in two hours collected being there stopped by the i)alisadeB, 
there, where they were soon assailed and severely p;alled by a cross-flre from 
by tUrty-five thousand French and the houses, it was obliged to retire 
^varians, under Davoust^ Lefebvre, after sustaining a severe loss. In the 
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afternoon, liow(iver, Lielitcnstein, withj 
the ach'ancei’ guard of the grand Aus- 
trian arnij', approached froiri the south- 
ern side, and attempts wore made by 
the Fvencli garrison to destroy the 
bridge. But that solid sVijcture, the 
Avorkof tlie liomaiis, composed of large 
blocks of stone strpngly cerncnlcd by 
Pozzuolo cement, \tras slill, after having 
stood for seventeen hundred yeafs, so 
firm, that it re8istj|d all attempts at 
demolition by ordinary impleiuents ; 
and the powcftr of tlif^ garrison was so* 
much exhausted, tlfat fney had not 
the means of blowing it up. Uetj^iing 
resistance impracticable, and having 
nearly expended his ammunition, the 
French colonel surrendored at discre- 
tion. Thus Vere the kuccchscs in the 
hho(jk of these two redoubtable anta- 
gonists in some degree balanced ; for, 
if the French had gained i)0«session of 
Landshut, and the comnuinicafciops of 
the grand Anstriilli aSmy with Vienna, 
they had lost Ratisbon, the key to both 
banks of the Danube ; and, if tlilfey 
had five thousand ]>risoncrs to exhibit, 
taken in the combats of Abensborg and 
liondahut^ the Austrians could X)oint 
with elcultation to the unusual spoc- 
ta«lo of An entire regiment, ncaj’ly three 
thousand strong, with its eagle and 
Standards, which had fallen into their 
hands. 

40. iSfatters were now evidently aj)- 
proaching a crisis between the ifreh- 
duke and Napedeon, and both ^thesc 
able generals concentrated their foixies, 
to engage in it with advantage. Con- 
ceiving that the French Erujjcror w’as 
at a distance, ^llr>wing up his suc- 
cesses against Huler, the Austrian gen- 
eral resumed the movement towards 
Neustadt, which he had so unhappily 
abandoned three days liefoi'e, and hav- 
ing brought Kollowrath, with his whole 
corps, over to the southern bank of the 
Danube, concentrated eighty thousand 
men between Abensberg and Ratisbon ; 
Bellegarde, with his corps, above twen- 
ty-five thousand strong, was so far re- 
moved, without any assignable reason, 
that he could not approach nearer on 
that day to the scene of action than 
Stadt-am-Hoff, at the northern end of 
tbe bridge of Ratisbon. The eighty 


! thousand men, however, whom he had 
assembled, 'would in all jirobability 
liave been able to make head jigainst 
all the foi'ces which Napoleon could 
bring against them, were it not that, 
instead of gron])ing them together in 
one field, the* Archduke moved Kollo- 
wrath and Lichtenstein, forty thou- 
sand strong, on the great road to Ncu- 
stadt, by the defile of A bach, which 
Davoiist had previously traversed, 
throwing Uiih the weight of his forces^ 
against the Fnuich left, and intending 
to menace their rear and communica- 
tions, in the sam(^ way as they liad 
done with the Anstnaii lefi,. by the 
I capture of Landshut. But Napoleon 
I was in too giV, it strength to he dis- 
i quieted by such a demonstration, and 
I leaving only a curtain of light troops 
j to retard the advance of .the Austrians 
I ill that direction, ho concentrated all 
his forces td bear down upon their 
I centre at JJrnMuiiL and Laieliling, the 
scene of such obstinate fighting on the 
jrt'cceding day. At daylireak on the 
I 22d the En}i)eror sf^t out from Jjand- 
I shut, taking with him the whole of 
1 Lannes' anil the greater of Mas- 
sona’s corps, tbo Wiirtembergcrs, the 
rcserv’c under Oudiiiot, which, coming 
up from the rear, received in the niglit 
that direction, and the Guards and eui- 
rassiers just amved from Spain. Thus 
one-half of the Archduke’s army, under 
^Rosenberg and Hohenzollern, not forty 
‘thousand strong, was to be exposed to 
the dIowb of above seventy-five thou- 
sand Fi’ench, flushed with victory, and 
led on by the Emperor in j)crdon. 

41. The Austrians, waiting for the 
arrival of Kollowrath’s corps from the 
north of the Danube, were not in a 
condition to prosecute their offensive 
movement against the French left, till 
after mid-day. They had arrived at 
the defile of Abach, however, and were 
driving the light troops of Davoust 
before thorn, when a loud cannonade 
on the extreme left annoiinued the 
arrival of the Emperor on that weakly 
guarded part of the line. As they ar- 
rived on the top of the hills & Lintach, 
which separate the 'Valley of the Isar 
from that of the Laher, the French, 
who came up from Landshut, beheld 
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the field of battle stretched out like & 
map before them. From the marshy 
meadows which bordered the shores of 
the Labcr, rose a succession of hills, 
one above another, in the form of an 
amphitheatre, with their slopes culti- 
vated and diversified byliamleta, and 
beautiful forests clothing the higher 
ground. The villages of Eclimuhl and 
Liiichling, separated by a large copse- 
wood, appeared in view, with the gi'cat 
road to Katisbon winding up the ac- 
clivities behind them. Tlae meadows 
were green with the fii’.st colours of 
spring ; the osiers and willows which 
fringed the streams that intersected 
them were just bursting into leaf ; 
tuid the trees which bordered the road- 
tilde already cast an agreeable shade 
upon the clusty and beaten highw-ay 
which lay beiieath their boughs. I’he 
French soldiers involuntarily paused 
as they aMved at the* summit, to 
gixze on this varied and interesting 
scene ; but soon other emotions than 
those of admiration of nature swelled 
tlie breasts of the warlike multitude 
who thronged to the Bjiot. In the 
intervals of these woods artillery was 
to be seen; amidst those villages stan- 
dards were visible ; and long white 
lines, with the glancing of helmets 
and bayonets on the liiglier ground, 
showed the columns (jf Rosenberg and 
Hohciizollei’n already in battle amiy, 
in very advantageous positions, on the 
opposite side of the valley. Joyfully 
the French troops descended into^hc 
low grounds ; while the Emperor gal- 
loped to the front, and, hastily survey- 
ing the splendid but intricate scene, 
immediately formed his plan of attack. 

42. The plan of Naptdeon was to cut 
the Austrians off from their whole re- 
maining communications with the Isar 
and Inn, and, by throwing them bac;k 
upop llatisl)on and Bohemia as their 
only line of retreat, sever them entire- 
ly from the support and protection of 
Vienna. With this view he began the 
action, advanAng his right in gi’eat 
stren^h under Lamies, who command- 
ed the divisions Gumn and St Hilaire, 
belonging to Davoust's corps, who soon 
commenced a furious attack upon the 
Auatrian left, which his great supe- 


riority of force enabled him to turn 
‘and drive back. At the^same time, 
the Wurtembergers were brought up 
to the attack of Echmiihl iuthc centre ; 
but the tremendous fire of * the Aiis- 
trian battfjrids at that point so shat- 
tered their ranks, that, though repeat- 
edly brought agaip to the chaige by 
their French ofliicerff, they were always 
r^idsed, and sustained a veiy lieavy 
loss. Finding that the village could 
not be carried by 'an attack in front, 
Jjannes detached the division Gudin, 
which assailed in 'llauk the guns that 
protected it: this rendered it neces- 
sary* to draw back the artillery, or 
jioint them in another direction ; and, 
aided by this diversion, the Wiirtem- 
bergere at length dislodg»H their anta- 
gonists from this important post. At 
the same time Davoust resumed the 
ofiensivo on the side of Abach, and, by 
a vigorc^iB effort, made himself nni&ter 
of uAtcr Laiclilingaml the woods whicli 
jidjoin it, so as to prevent the enemy 
frain drawing any support from that 
(juartel? to the left, which wjis priii- 
cipjilly menaced. The corps of Rosen- 
berg, [)lacod on the liigh grounds be- ^ 
tween Eclimuhl and Laichling, vfas 
now hard pressed, being assssled Jiy 
the Wui’tembergers under Vandamme, 
who issued from the former village oi.-k 
the one side, and the victorious trt)ops 
of Davoust, wdio debouched wit!h loud 
shotAs from tlie latter on the otiier. 
But these brave men, fronting both 
ways, presented an invincible resist- 
ance to the enemy ; the repeated 
charges of the Bavarian horse against 
their guns were baffl^ by the valtnir 
of the Austrian cuirassiers ; and the 
battle wore a doubtful aspect in that 
quarter, when intelligence arrived that 
Joannes had made himself master of a 
battezy of sixteen guns on the left, 
after subring the cannoneers, who glo- 
riously fell beside their pieces. 

43. Rightly supposing that the Arch- 
duke would suspend his attack on the 
right, in consequence of this check on 
the left, against which the constantly- 
increasing masses of the enemy were 
now concentrating, and that a general 
retreat would take place, Napoleon con- 
ceived that the deciajive moment had 
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sjja-ived, and therefore brought up the 
reserve cavclry, which hitherto had 
not taken a part in the action, and sent 
it forward, at a rapid pace, along the 
high-road to Ratisbon, to harass their 
retreat. At the same thn^ a general 
ndv<ance took place along the whole 
line ; Lannes on ft© right, Lefebvre 
and Vandamme in the centre, Davoust 
on the left, Massena and Oudinot/.wi^h 
the Guards, in reserve. Orders to fall 
back were now given by the Archduke, 
or rather a change of front took place< 
the left retiring rapid ly,<and the whole 
wheeling back to a certain degi’ge on 
the j)ivot of the right, which hela finn 
at Abach, so as to present a new fn>nt 
oblique to th(? foraicr, but still barring 
the great m^id to Ratisbon to the ene- 
my. His troops were disposed in eche- 
lon, from Santing to Isliug, in a sort 
of column parallel to the highway, at 
the distance of a mile and a half from 
it ; while on thatkch(ius.'^e he leff only 
the grenadiers, who were still untouch- 
ed, and, in the rear of all, the undauat- 
rd cuirassiers. These dispBsitiohs, 
though based on the abandonment of 
the field of battle and the victory to 
his antagonists, were admirably calcu- 
laj^d piTserve the troops from dis- 
aster hi the hazardous operation of ro- 
•tiribg'Wore a victorious enemy — the 
greftt object to which the attention of 
the A^hduke was always directed. 
The me^eoients on the part of tlib Im- 
perialists were at first performed with* 
firmness and regjularity; but by de- 
grees their infantry fell into confu- 
sion, in consequence of the frequent 
woods which i^errupted their line of 
mardh, and the close pursuit of the 
enemy, which prevented the ranks, 
once broken, from being ever tho- 
r(3ughly regained. ^ ^ 

44. The consequences might have 
been disastrous in the level and open 
plains which occurred when the retir- 
ing columns approached the Danube, 
had not the Archduke placed twelve 
squadrons of the Emperor’s cuirassiers 
and a large body of hussars in front of 
Eglofsheim, which was garrisoned by 
six battalions of grenadiers, and sup- 
ported by several powerful batteries. 
As the pursuing columns* approad^ed 


this imposing mass of cavalry, they 
paused till the French horse came up 
in sufficient strength to hazard an en- 
gagement; a variety of charges of hus- 
sars then took place on both sides, 
with various success ; but at length the 
magnificent Austrian cuirassiers bore 
down with apparently irresistible force 
upon their pursuers. The French 
light horse could not withstand the 
shuck, and were quickly dispersed ; but 
their cuirassiers came up, and then 
two rival bodies, heavily armed, 
equally brave, equally disciplined, en- 
gaged in mortal combat. So vehement 
was the onset, so nearly matched the 
strength of the combatants, so tremen- 
dous the conflipt, that both parties, as 
if by mutual consent, suspended their 
fire to await its issue ; the roar of the 
musketry subsided, even the heavy 
booming of the artillery ceased, and 
from the ir.eldo was heard only, as 
from the battles of tho knights of 
old,* the l6ud clang of the swords ring- 
ing on the helmets and cuirasses of 
the dauntless antagonists. 

45. The sun set while the contest 
was still undecided ; the mooB rose on 
the deadly strife, and amidst her sil- 
very rays, fire was struck on all sides 
by the steel upon tho armour, and 
dazzling sparks flew around the com- 
batants, as if a thousand anvils were at 
once ringing under the blows of the 
forgers. Nothing could overcome the 
heroic courage of the Imperialists ; but 
th^r equippent was not equal to that 
of their opponents, and in close fight 
the Austrian horsemen, whose front 
only was covered, were not an ade- 
quate match for the cuirassiers of Na- 
poleon, whose armour went entirely 
round their body. After a desperate 
struggle, tlieir numbers were so re- 
duced that they were unable any longer 
to make head against the encmy|^ and 
leaving two-thii^ of their numbw on 
the field, they were driven in disorder 
along the chauss^e towards Ratisbon. 
But their heroic stands however fatal 
to themselves, proved the salvation of 
the armv. During the engagement, 
the artillery a«i4 infantry withdrew 
in safety to and Napoleon, 

^ See Homta’s Iliad, xiiL 839. 844. 
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who perceived that the Archduke had 
brought up the reserve under Lichten- 
stein, which had not yet been engaged, 
dreading a reverse like that which be- 
fell the Austrians in similar circum- 
stances at Marengo, reluctantly, and 
against the earnest advice of Lannes, 
gave orders for the army to halt, and 
bivouac on the ground which they oc- 
cupied. 

46. The situation of the Archduke 
was now very critical— with a victori- 
ous army, headed by Napoleon, in his 
front, and the broad Danube, tra- 
versed only by tlie single bridge of 
Ratisbon, in his rear. By bringing up 
his whole forces from the opposite side 
of the river, and concentrating his 
troops from Abach and the right, he ! 
was still in a situation to compensate 
the losses of the day, and give battle 
with eighty thousand admi^ble troops 
in front of Ratisbon.* But that field 
was eminently hazardous, foT*a serious 
disaster sustained there might lead to 
total ruin ; and his army was not only 
extremely fatigued by the constant 
combats and marches of five successive 
days, but considerably affected in its 
spirit by the reverses it had experi- 
enced, and seriously weakened by the 
loss of the reserve parks and ammuni- 
tion train at Landshut. Five thou- 
sand men had been killed and wounded, 
and seven thousand made prisoners in 
the battle which had just terminated, 
besides twelve standards and sixteen 
pieces of cannon, taken by the enemy. 
Though Lichtenstein's cor{)B much 
more than supplied these losses, yet 
the French Ouai-ds had just arrived on 
the field from Spain, and Massena's 
corps, and Oudinot’s grenadiers, which 
had not been engaged at all, were cer- 
tain to bear the brunt of the next 
battle which might ensue. Influenced 
by these considerations, the Archduke 
resolved to retire during the night, and 
restore the spirit and recruit the losses 

* He bad sixty tlibiisand men around the 
walls of Batisbon the night after the battle ; 
Including Bellogarde's corpa which was still 
on the other side of the ^foube, the total 
force walkabout eighty wusand —S tut- 
TJERKBUf, ; and GBUirtlfSs J/A Vamipon- 
Uenee. . 
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^ his army in Bohemia, before again 
engaging in active o^rations. A bridge 
of boats was immediately thrown over 
the Danube, some miles abot'e Ratis- 
bon, and over it and the bridge at that 
town the i^my defiled without inter- 
mission the whole mght. With such 
expedition and ordei^was this critical 
opefa^on conducted, that before nine 
o'clock on the following morning, not 
only were almost, ah the soldiers, but 
nearly all the guns, charidts, and am- 
munition waggvnB,>safely on the other 
side. When the French, who, from 
the lifrge watch-fires kept up on the 
enemy’s lines during the night, sup- 
posed a decisive battle was intended 
for the ensuing day, stoed to their 
arms in the morning, they beheld with 
astonishment the whole plain of Ratis- 
bon deserted, except by a few broken 
waggons gun-carriages, and saw only 
in the Extreme distai^e danse masses 
of cavalxy protecting the retreat of the 
last-strains within the walls of Ratis- 
bomt * 

47. No sooner did Napoleon discover 
that the Archduke had withdrawn the 
bulk of his forces during the night, 
than he moved forward the whole caV| 
airy to attaq|t the rear-guard, drai^ 
up in front of Ratisbon. Notwith- 
standing all their efforts, they ooi£ild 
not prevent great confusion oepuiring 
as thevlost of the carriages 
into the. town ; and near^ a thousand 
brave horsemen there sacrificed them- 
selves for the safety of the rest of the 
army. The screen of cavalry which 
wtis drawn up round the bridge of 
boats happily concealecf its existence 

t The French lectin the battle of EchmUhl 
about six thouBiiS4 men. The bulletin stat- 
ed the general loss the opening of the 
campaign, at twelve hundred killed, and 
four tbousiuid wounded ; which, acceding 
to their usual proportion df admitting only 
a fourth part of its real amount, would make 
it about twenty thousand men. which was 
probablyvery near the mark. The Austrians, 
in the whole five days, lost in killed wound- 
ed, and piisoners, about thirty thousand, 
and ouo hundred pieces of cannon.— First 
BuUelin, 24th April 1809; Pelet, ii. 99; and 
Grune'b Corrupondeneei a copy of wliioh the 
author obtained from the Imperial archivea 
at Vienna, through the kindneas of bis 
valued friend, ^Uptain Basil Hall. 
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from the ^nemy till the troops were 
all over ; but the pontoons themselves 
were burned, or fell into the hands of 
the victors. At length, the rear*gaard 
was all withdrawn within the w3ls of 
Ratisbon, the gates closed, and the 
ramparts lined with infantry. Napo- 
leoKtj^t noon arrived on the spot, and 
in his anxiety to press the assai^tf ap- 
proached so near the walls that a mus- 
ket-ball struck hiifi on the right foot, 
and occasioned a considerable contu- 
sion. The pain oblig%d him to dis- 
mount from his horse; the report 
spread that the Emperor was woifoded; 
and instantly the soldiers broke from 
their ranks, and leaving their muskets, 
their gun8,i‘.heir horses, crowded round 
their beloved chief. Regardless of the 
cannon-balls which fell among the 
dense group, fifteen thousand men of 
all arms hastened to the sj^t, every 
one forgetting ]^i8«own danger*in in- 
teifte anxiety concerning their gene- 
ral’s welfare. After a few minutes, 
the Emperor again mounted his horse; 
a rapturous cheer from the warlike 
multitude announced the joyful event 
to the army; and soon the rolling of 
^he dioms and clang of the trumpets 
recalled the soldiers in all directions 
• to their arms. But the pain was so 
great that, after he retired to his tent, 
notwithstanding all his fortitude, Na- 
poleon swooned away. The wound, 
however, was nbt attended with any 
serious consequences.* 

48. This perilous incident retarded 
only for a few minutes the progress of 
the attack. Lannes, who directed the 
operations, pdhseiving a large house 
which rested against the rampart, 
pointed several guns against its walls, 
which speedily reduced them to ruins, 
and formed a sort of breach, by which 
access might be obtained to the sum- 
mit. A heavy fire, however, was kept 
up from ^e rampart, which rendered 
the crossing of the glacis highly dan- 
gerous, and for long no soldiers could 

* A parallel incident happened to Han- 
nibal at the siege of Sa^ntum. ** But when 
Hannibal himself, while he too incautiously 
approached the wall, fell severely wounded 
in the thigh by a javriln, such fiightand dis- 
may spread around that the works and vinesa 

baa nearly been abandoned. "-'L ivy, xxl 7. 


be found who would incur the hazard. 
Impatient of the delay, Marshal Lannes 
seized a scaling-ladder, and himself 
ran forward over the perilous space, 
swept in every part by the enemy’s 
balls. “You shall see,” said he, ** that 
your marshal is still a grenadier.” Ani- 
miitcd by his example, the troops rushed 
on, cleared the glacis, leaped into the 
ditch, and, crowding up the breach 
formed by the ruined house, forced 
their way into the place : Labedoti^bB, 
reserved /or a melancholy fate in future 
times, was the first man who was seen 
on the summit. The troops now fol- 
lowed rapidly into the town ; the gates, 
attacked in .flank, were seized and 
opened, and the streets filled with a 
multitude of fierce assailants. Still 
the Hungarian grenadiers maintained 
their resistance : slowly retiring to- 
wards the bridge, they kept up an in- 
cessant discharge upon their pursuers; 
the houshs took fire in the conflict; 
the ammunition waggons were only 
rescued from the flames by the united 
efforts of both friends and foes; and, 
after losing half their numbers in the 
desperate strife, they reached the bar- 
ricades of the bridge, where the can- 
nonade from the opposite side was so 
violent as to render all further pursuit 
impossible. The French headquarters 
were established for the night in the 
convent of Prull, under the walls; in 
the course of it, the bridge was evacu- 
alted ; and^ next day, the Austrian rear- 
guard was discovered beyond I3tadt-am- 
hoff, covering the retreat of the army 
to the woody heights of the Bohiner- 
wald. 

49. The advantages gained by these 
brilliant operations to Napoleon were 
very great. IVelve days only had 
elapsed since he left Paris ; and nbeady 
he had reassembled the army after its 
imprudent dispersion by Berihier, com- 
bated the Austrians on four successive 
days, separated Hiller and the Arch- 
duke Louis from the Al:nhduke Charles, 
thrown the two former back upon the 
Inn, in too inconsiderable strength to 
be able to cover Vienna, and driven the 
latter to an eccentrio retreat into the 
Bohemian mountains. Thirty thou- 
sand Austrians had fallen or been made 
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prisoners in these disastrous engage- 
ments ; a hundred pieces of cannon, 
six hundred ammunition waggons, two 
pontoon trains, and an immense quan- 
tity of baggage taken ; and the spirit 
of the vanquished so thoro^hly broken 
as to render them inca^m^, for some 
time, of engaging in active operations. 
The road to Vienna lay open to the 
conqueror: it was a matter of mere 
convenience to him when he should 
step forward and seize the capital of 
the monarchy, its magnificent arsenal, 
and boundless resources of every kind. 
Twenty tliousand men were lost to 
the French army; but what were they 
amongst such a host, and what such 
a diminution compared to the incalcu- 
lable moral influence upon his own 
troops and those of his allies, in conse- 
quence of such a series of successes at 
the very outset of the campaign ! If 
ever the words of Caesar* Kent, vidi, 
vicii wei'c applicable to a modem con- 
queror, they might have been used by 
Napoleon on this occasion. 

fiO. It was by indefatigable activity, 
and the nicest calculation of time, that 
these astonishing results had been ob- 
tained ; and never had the Emperor 
displaj'ed in a more striking manner 
the untiring energy of his character. 
Unwearied by a rapid journey, night 
and day, for six successive days, from 
Paris, he no sooner an-ived at Donau- 
worth than he began the incessant 
questioningaud coiTcspondence, whi§h, 
with him, wore the invariaBle preludes 
to great achievements. His lettera to 
his lieutenants, during the next five 
days, would of themselves make a 
volume. His calculation of time was 
so exact, and the habits of pi’ecise obe- 
dience on the part of his generals so 
complete, that his divfcions invariably 
arrived on the ground assi^ed them 
at the very moment on which he relied, 
and when their operation was required ; 
and generally again marched and com- 
bated^ on the day following, without 
any intermediate repose. By this 
means, though his forces were not, 
upon the whole, more numerous, at 
least at that period, than those of the 
Austrians, they were almost always 
greatly superior at the point of attack. 
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l^or did the Emperor shun the fatigiie 
I which he thus imposed upon his sol- 
diers : on the contrary, nut one of 
them underwent anything dike the 
mental and bodily labour to which he 
subjected Mrnself. From the moraing 
of the 19th, when the battle of Abens- 
berg began, till the*pight of the 23d, 
wb^n that of Ratisbon terminated, he 
was o*5i horseback, or dictating letters, 
at least eighteen hsurs a-day; he had 
outstripped his own saddle-horses by 
Aie rapidity of his jouniey, and knocked 
up those of tne King of Bavaria, by 
the f{itigue they had undeigone. 'V\^ eu 
all around him were ready to drop 
down with exhaustion, he began to 
read and dictate deBi>atcl 4 eB, and sat 
up half the night receiving reports 
from the generals and marshals, and 
completing the directions for Uie suc- 
ceeding day. Ho has himself told us, 
that his fnanoBuvr^B ^t this period in 
Bavaria were the most brilliant oHhis 
life^* and without going the length of 

* " The greatest military manojuvres I ever 
executed, and those for which I givo myself 
most credit, were performed at Echmttbl, 
and were infinitely superior to those at 
Marengo, or to any other of my actions." 
“On this day, I heard the Emperov repo;|t 
wliat 1 had often previously heard him say, 
that the finest raanesuvres of his life were 
those which preceded the battle of EchmUhl." 
—Lab Cases, v. 108, 169. • 

The details of the grounds on whifih this 
sthkii^ opinion is formed, are thus given by 
^elet, and quoted by Las Cases ; " In four 
clays of combats und manoeuvres wore com- 
pleted the destinies of the Austrian army— 
of that army recently so numerous and 
arrogant, tlio most foi-inidable and perfhotly 
eq»iippod which Austria had ever sent forth. 
By his first dispositions, Napoleon had or- 
ganised the plan of his great battle, secured 
his out^tosts, and reconnoitred the ground 
for a battle in front of Augsburg, according 
to the direction which tho enemy’s columns 
seemed disposed to take. He had corrected 
the false dispositioifls of Berthier,and collect- 
ed his forces in such masses on each wing, 
as to preclude tlic danger which he had in- 
duced. Oil tho 18th April he arrived on the 
ground and made his disposltiouB, and an- 
nounced that in three days all would be ac- 
compli^ed: on the 19th it commenced, and 
the junction of tho wings took jiloce under 
the cannon of the Archduke; on tho 20th, 
he broke tho enemy's cciitro at Abcusberg, 
and entirely sep-Wited their left wing from 
their centre; on the 21st, ho routed the left 
wing at Landshut, got possession of its maga- 
zines, park equipngu^ and communioatious. 
Quick as lightning, ho retui'ncd on tho 22d 
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do extraordinaiy an eulogium, it may 
safely be alfirmed that they never were 
excelled by the operations either of 
himself qt any other general. 

51, On the day folloYiog* the Em- 
peror reviewed a great partfof his army 
at llatisbon, and one of those imposing 
spectacles was exhibited whichi almost 
as much as his nnlitary talents, contri- 
buted to his astonishing siiccess^d. As 
each regiment deE^d before him, Na- 
ipoleon demanded from the colonel who 
were the most deserving among the 
officers, nt>n-commissioAed officers, and 
privates, and in presence of the army 
conferred on them the honours and 
distinctions assigned to them. On 
these interesting occasions he himself 
decided on every csise, and often con- 
ferred the rewaid on a common soldier, 
ill preference to those of higher grade 
who were recommended. He recog- 
nised some of the veterans of Marengo 
or tihd Pyramids %s fhey were presented 
to him, oiid when conferring ^he cross, 
gave them a signal of recognition a 
slight tap on the cheek or clap on the 
shoulder, accompanied by a kind ex- 
pression, as, ** I make you a baron or a 
chevalier.” One of these veterans, on 
being b^^esented, asked the Emperor if 
he did not remember him. How 
‘ Bh<juld I ? ” answered Napoleon. It 
was b” replied the soldier, “ who in 
the desert of Syria, at the moiqpnt of 
your utmost necessity, gave you a por- 
tion of my rations.” Napoleon at once j 
recognised him, and said, “ Oh ! I re- 
collect you perfectly, and make you a 
chevalier, with an annual endowment of 
twelve hundred francs,” (£50). These 

to EchniUhl, to dsal out' his final blows 
against the array of the Archduke, the re- 
mains of which with difficulty saved them- 
selves behind the walls of FUitishon and the 
mountains of Bohemia. *Had Hassena, as be 
was ordered, attacked Laiidshut on the 21st, 
on the right bank of the Isar, at the same 
moment when Napoleon pressed him on 
the left bank, the remains of Hiller’s corps 
would liave been entirely destroyed : hod 
Batisbon not been delivered up to the Arch- 
duke, the remains of his army, cooped up in 
the bend formed by the Danube at that place, 
would have been utteily ruined. Thus, but 
for these untoward incidents, the vast army 
of the Archduke would have been out to 
pieces in these four days : as ii was, it was 
severed in two, and found salvatioD only in 
flight.— Las Cases, v. 19fl 


heart-thrilling scenes excited tbe usual 
transports among the French soldiers ; 
but on the troops of the Confederation, 
upon whom honours and bounties were 
wisely and profusely showered, and to 
whom they,, were perfectly new, they 
produced an unbounded impression. 
It then appeared how strongly the 
German heart was capable of being 
moved by these appeals to honour and 
generous feeling, of which the allied 
sovereigns in after times so largely 
availed themselves. At the same time, 
forty of the most deserving of the 65th 
regiment, which had capitulated at 
Batisbon, were admitted into the Old 
Guard, to show that -the Emperor en- 
tertained no 'displeasure at that corps 
for that untoward event; and a pro- 
clamation was addressed to the army, 
which, with just pri4e, though in ex- 
aggerated terms, recounted their great 
exploits.* 

52. But though these splendid tri- 
umphs attended tlie arms of Napoleon, 
where he commanded in person, the 
fate of war was very different in other 
quarters ; and already were to be seen 
convincing proofs, from the disasters 
sustained under the direction of his 
lieutenants, that the invincible vete- 
rans of the republic were fast wearing 
out, that the conscripts of the Empire 
possessed no superiority over the now 

* ** Soldiers, you have JuRtified my anti- 
cipations : you nave supplied by bravery tlie 
wflht of nui^ers, and marked tbe difference 
which exists between the soldiers of Ca.*Bur 
and the armed rabble of Xerxes. Within 
the space of a few days we have triumphed 
in the batUes of Thaun, of Abensberg, 
and EchmtthI, and in' the combats of Freys- 
ing, Landshul^ said Batisbon : one hutidrod 
pieces of cannon, forty standards, fifty thou- 
sand priBoners, three bridge equipages, threo 
thousand bi^gog^waggoiis with their horses, 
all the regimeumi caissons,— such are the 
fruits of the rapidity of your marches and 
of your courage. The enemy, seduced by a 
pei;)ured cabinet, appeared to retain no re- 
collection of you : his wakening has been 
speedy, for you have appeared more terrible 
than ever. Lately he crossed the Inn and 
invaded the territory of our allies : lately 
he talked of nothing less than carrying the 
war into the bosom of our country: now 
defeated, dispersed, he flies in Consterna- 
tion. Already my advanced gxiard has 

C ed the Inn; in a month we shall be at 
ma.”— N apoleon to hit tro^, ApiilSA 
1809; Felet, ii. 115, 
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improved and invigorated armies by 
which they were opposed, and that 
the successes, where he in person com- 
manded, were owing to the talent of 
his combinations or the terrors of his 
name. Hiller, who had nftired to the 
Inn after the disaster of Landshtit, 
finding that he was not pursued by the 
French troops, and having ascertained 
that Napoleon had diverged with the 
bulk of his forces in another direction, 
deemed it a favourable opportunity to 
take vengeance on the Bavarians, by 
whom he bad been somewhat incau- 
tiously pursued for tlie losses which 
he had experienced. Having collected 
some small reinforcements on the Inn, 
and divided his troops, about thirty 
thousand strong, into three columns, 
he remeasured his steps, and suddenly 
attacked the Ba^rians under Wrede, 
who, along with the divisuDii of Moli- 
tor, both under the orders of Bessi^res, 
were advancing beyond the* defile of 
Neumarkt, and had taken post on the 
heights in front of St Verti. The Ba- 
varians made at first a stout resistance, 
but, beingoutnumbered and outflanked, 
they were soon driven back; and though 
Molitor came up to support them with 
some regiments of his division, they 
too were compelled to retreat, and 
sustained a considerable loss. Before 
night the French and their allies were 
driven entirely off the field, with the loss 
of fifteen hundred men killed, wounded, 
and prisoners. But the intelligence 
which Hiller received in the night of the 
battle of Echmiihl, and the retreat of 
the Archduke upon Katisbon, induced 
him to halt in the career of victory, 
and remeasure his steps to the Inn, in 
order to cover the approach to Vienna. 

53. A disaster of a st^l more serious 
description was sustained about the 
sam^ ^riod, by the Viceroy Eugene 
Beauhamais, in the Italian plains. On 
the same day on which the Archduke 
Charles crossed the Inn, his brother, 
the Archduke John, passed the moun- 
tain frontier of the kingdom of Italy 
with forty-eight thousand men, and 
after defiling over the Isonzo at Gbri- 
zia, and going through ITdina, poured 
down on the Italian plains, and took 
post in front of Passeriano, already 


/%mous in the diplomacy df Napoleon, 
' fAnie, Chap. xxvi. § 3]. The Viceroy 
had above forty-five thousand men to 
oppose the invader; but they were, in 
great part, •of Italian extraction, and 
could hardly be relied upon to with- 
stand the shock of Transalpine forces. 
This inferiority speedily appeared iu 
th^ first actions of the campaign. 
Eugene fell back ncross the Taglia- 
mento, and establishcc^ his head- 
quarters at Sactle. The Austrians, 
two days afterf came up in great force, 
and ^ Pordenone surprised the 35th 
Frendi regiment, which, with its eagle 
and four pieces of cannon, fell into the 
enemy’s hands. Stung to the quick 
by this disgrace, and feafful of the 
effect of any further retreat upon the 
spirit of his troops, the Viceroy deter- 
mined to hold firm and give battle to 
the enemy. Orders accordingly were 
given lor the whol3 tfrmy to susppnd 
its retreat, and retrace its steps, on the 
15tk; and on the day .following he 
made an attack on the Imperialists 
between Sacile and Pordenone. 

54. The field of battle, which lay 
between Vigo-Nuova and Porcia, on 
the gentle slopes where the .^ps of 
Boveredo melt into the Italian plains, 
was singularly favourable for the one- 
rations of cavalry, in which artp the 
Austrians had considerably the advan- 
tage. *80 little did they anticipate, 
However, an attack, that at the mo- 
ment when it commenced, the Arch- 
duke John was engaged in hearing 
mass at .Pordenone, and one of his 
corps was considerably in the rear. 
The best dispositions, however, which 
circumstances would admit, were made 
to repel the enemy; and os the troops 
in the rear succes^vely came up, they 
were passed on to the plain of Vigo- 
Nuova, so as to menace the communi- 
cation between Eugene and the bridge 
of Sacile. The combat was very warm, 
and in the first instance, before the 
corps of Chastellar came up. Prince 
Eugene had the advantage. At the vil- 
lage of Porcia, in particular, which was 
repeatedly taken and retaken, a fright- 
ful carnage took place. Gradually, 
however, the Austrians, who had out- 
flanked their opponents, cooped up 
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their lino vilthin very narrow limits;^* 
and at length it waa driven into the 
Bpace between Fontana, Fredda, and 
Porcia, wnich did not exceed two miles 
in breadth. Fearful df ^.the conse- 
quences of any disaster upon troops 
confined within B^ich narrow limits, 
Eugene gave the signal to retreat, 
\yhich was effected at first by si^^aates 
ill echelon, which ^arrested TOeir pur- 
suers by alternate volleys as on a re- 
view day. fiut at the defile occasioned 
by the bridge of the L^Vinza and the 
marshes on either side of that s^eam, 
they fell into disorder, Avhich was soon 
augmented by the intelligence that 
seven thousand men of the Austrian 
reserve hatf passed them, and already 
occupied Sacile. The whole army 
upon this fell into confusion, — ^horse, 
foot, and cannon became blended to- 
gether in frightful disorder,* and fled 
towards the Adige,' without either di- 
rection or further attempt at resist- 
ance. The approach of night a* one 
saved them from a total overthrow ; 
but as it was, they lost £our thousand 
killed and wounded, and an equal 
number of prisoners, besides fifteen 
pieced of cannon ; while the Austiians 
had not to lament the loss of half the 
number. 

S5j This important victory in the 
outset of the campaign was likely to 
prove decisive, as that of Magiftuo in 
1799 had been, [Ante, Chap, xxvii. §36}, 
of the fate .of Italy, and would have 
been atteniled with not less m iterial 
results upon the general issue of the 
war, had its effects not been obliter- 
ated, and the career of success in the 
plains of Lombardy arrested, by the 
rapid and overwhelming advance of 
Napoleon to Vienm^ As it was, how- 
ever, and even though, the Archduke 
John was far from following up his 
successes with the vigour which might 
have been exploited, the results of the 
battle were in the highest degree im- 
portant. Eugene, reinforced by some 
battalions which he had left at Verona, 
succeeded in at length reorganising his 
army, and took post behind the forti- 
fied line of the Adige, already immor- 
talised in the campaigns of Napoleon. 
The Archduke, though obliged to send 
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three divisions at this period to ob- 
serve Marmont in Dalmatia, and con- 
siderably weakened by the necessity 
of making large detachments to mask 
Venice and Palma-Nuova, in which the 
enemy had 'large garrisons, followed 
his retreating adversary and took jiost, 
with thirty thousand excellent troops, 
in the famous position of Caldiero, a 
few miles from Verona. But the 
spirit of the two armies was essentially 
changed; the Italians, depressed and 
weakened by defeat, felt the old supe- 
riority of the Transmontane forces, and 
were prepared to fall back, as in the 
time of Suwarroff, to the furthest 
verge of the Jtidian peninsula ; while 
the Austrians, roused to the highest 
degree by their early success, confi- 
dently anticipated a repetition of tho 
glories of Novi and the Trebbia. But 
the antiQipptions of both parties were 
traversed by tho extraordinary pro- 
gress of ISapoleon down tho valley of 
the Danube, which soon rendered 
necessary the concentration of the 
whole forces of the monarchy for the 
defence of the capital.* 

66. Thus, though Napoleon's suc- 
cesses had been great on the Bavarian 
plains, he had by no means gained any 
decided advantage; his armies had been 
routed or run the most imminent 
hazard, wherever he did not command 
in person ; and disasters which would 
have been decisive in any other war- 
fA-o had Ijpen experienced by his lieu- 
tenants on the Italian frontier. It 
was evident that tho forces of the con- 
tending parties were approaching to 
an equality: tho wonted vehemence 
of the Republican armies had disap- 
peared when led by the marshals of 
France ; the Austrians had clearly 
proved their superiority to the allies 
who swelled the columns of theif ad- 
versaries ; and it was the consdhimate 
talents, overwhelming force, and i»ara- 
lysing renown of Napoleon, that alone 

* In the order of time, tho war in the Ty- 
rol Hhould ho treated of immediately atlcr 
the opening of tho campaign in Italy : but 
the va^st moral imiiortanco of that contest, 
as well as its romantic character, require a 
eo[>arate chapter ; and it will bo treated of 
in a following one. before that which narrates 
tho battle ol Wagram. 
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Btill chained victory to the standards 
of the Grand Army. Reversing the 
principles of both parties in the con- 
test, — ^the fortunes of France had come 
to depend on the genius of a single 
man; the pyramid rested on its apex; 
driven by necessity to a lAore enlarged 
I>olicy, Austria was rea.piiig the fruits 
of popular enthusiasm, and success- 
fully combating the revolution with 
the arms which itself hod created. 
Tile aristocratic power, generally suc- 
cessful, failed only from the want of a 
leader adequate to the encounter of 
the popular hero ; the democratic, else- 
where defeated, prevailed through the 


extraordinary abilities of one men. 
such a state of matters might promise 
little for present success, but it was 
pregnant with hope for future deliver- 
ance Great os may be the ascendancy, 
unboundect iftie activity of a single 
leader, they cannot, in the long run, 
compensate genersj disaster; and, in 
alL prolonged conteittB, that XK>wcr is 
ultiriately’ destined to victory which, 
appealing to princij>les that find a re- 
sponsive echo in the human heart, 
rests upon the organised* and directed 
efforts of thc^many, rather than the 
abillries, how splendid soever, of the 
few. 


. • 

OIIAPTER LVIL 

CAMPAIGN OP A8PERN. 


1. Immediately after the battle of 
Echmuhl, Napoleon, clearly perceiving 
the expediency of striking at the heart 
of his enemy’s power before the conster- 
nation consequent on the disasters in 
Bavaria had subsided, issued orders in 
all directions for the concentration of 
his forces towards the Austrian capital. 
Orders were despatched on the 24th* 
to Eugene, to press forward in the 
Italian plains ; to Bernadotte, who bad 
assumed the command of the Saxons 
at Dresden, without a momeut’s delay 
to enter Bohemia by the northern 
frontier; and to Foniatowski, who 
commanded the Polish army, to in- 
vade Galicia, and endeavour to excite 
an insurrection in that province against 
the «A.ustrian dc»mination.* Every pre- 
paration was also made for moving the 

* To Biigeno ho wrote— '^Advance ia full 
confidence ; tho Emperor is about to move 
into the interior of Austria ; the enemy will 
not keep their eround before you any more 
than they luivo done in Bavaria. Their army, 
defeated in its most cherished projects, is to- 

tally demoralised.” To Beroadotte at Dres- 
den — ** Napoleon is about to march upon 
Vlehiu^ and he expects, with the greatest 


whole Grand Army, with the excep- 
tion of Davoiist’s corps, which was left 
at Ratisbun to observe the AiKshduke, 
down the valley of the Danube, into 
the interior of the monarchy; and, by 
daybreak on the 26th, a hundred Chou- 
san(^ men were in full march lEor the 
Inn and Vienna. At the same time, 
to impose upon Prussia, and overawe 
the numerous malcontents in the north 
of Germany, a corps of y bservation was 
formed, under the oitlers, first of Kel- 
lermann, and afterwards of Junot, 
which, though consisting only of four- 
teen thousand men, was pompously 
announced in the bulletins as number- 
ing fifty thouB^^id combatants. 

2. The situation of the Archduke 
Charles was now embarrassing in the 
highest degree. By having been driven 

imp<atieuco. yotir arrival in Bohemia, to co- 
operate wiiii the Grand Army, which will at 
once render disposable the corps of Davoust, 
now left in oheervation at Ratisbon.” To 
Poniatowski— “That he fully relied on bis 
zeal in the common cause, and that, as tho 
Emperor was about to march upon Vienna, 
now was tho moment for him to enter Gali- 
cia .”— original LtUwt in Fblet, U. 172, 178* 
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fFjm the valley of the Danube, and^ 
compelled t«> take refuge in the moim- 
tains of Bohemia, the approach to the 
capital was left unguarded, save by 
Hiller's cdrps and that of the Archduke 
Louis, thirty -five thoifsa^id strung, 
which were wholly inadequate to ar- 
rest the march of th^ mighty conqueror. 
An ordinary general, indeed, respon- 
sible to his superiors, would hesitate 
to advance into t^e interior of the 
Austrian monarchy, leaving seventy- 
five thousand men on one flank in the 
Bohemian mountains, aSid the insur- 
gent Tyrol, secure in inaccessible Al{», 
on the other, to menace or cut on his 
of communication. But it was 
not the character of Napoleon to be 
deterred by'^such obstacles. On the 
contrary, it was distinctly foreseen, 
what the event speedily proved was 
the case, that the h>enoh Emperor, re- 
lying on the power and terro'* of the 
army under his immediate cominand, 
would huny forward to the capital, 
and trust to his never-failing re^oui^es 
to dissipate any assemblages on his 
flanks or rear by which his communi- 
cation might be threatened. Impress- 
ed with these ideas. Prince Charles de- 
spatched orders on the 23d to Hiller, to 
retard as much as possible the advance 
of the enemy; to the Archduke John, 
to fhtreat towards the Hereditary 
States ) while he himself, after form- 

* To hifl brother the Emperor, the Arch- 
duke wrote—** Finding it impossible to keep 
my ground with a river such os the Danube 
in my rear agaipst a victorious enemy in 
front, I have deemed it expedient to oroHs 
to the northern bank and form a junction 
with Count Bellegarde. You are aware that 
all the operations of the caxaimgn were based 
on the probability of early success, and on 
the co-operation of the troops of the Bbcuish 
Confederacy, who have, in fact, declared 
a^nst ua Would it not bo expedient, then, 
to tiy the result of a negotiation, before the 
enemy has invaded Austria, and while in 
Italy and the Tyrol there remained successes 
to counterbalance his advantages?” The 
Emperor despatched Counc Stadion with his 
repty, which approved of overtures by the 
Archduke, provided they did not oompro- j 
mise his dignity. The litbr accordingly i 
wrote to Na^eon on the 8Wih April— "Your 

» has announced your arrival by a 
artillery ; I had no time to reply to 
it ; but though hardly informed of your pre- 
1 speedily discovered it by the losses 
wmeh 1 sustained. You have Uikon mtmy I 


ing a junction with Bellegarde, exerted 
himself to the utmost in reorganising 
his army, and, with the consent of the 
Emperor Francis, despatched a courier 
with a dignified letter proposing an 
exchange of prisoners, and hinting at 
more impormnt negotiations to Napo- 
leon, who arrived, however, at the 
French headquarters after they had 
already been established in Upper 
Austria, and too late to arrest the 
dreaded march of the conqueror to 
Vienna.* 

3. The Emperor’s dispositions being 
all completed, the Grand Army was, to 
a certain extent, divided: Davoust, 
whose corps, exhausted by tho fa- 
tiguing marches it had undergone, 
and seriously w'eakened by the losses 
of the camj aign, stood in need alike of 
reinforcement and repose, was left at 
Ratisbon to guard tho passage of the 
Danube, and^vatchihe retiring columns 
of the Archduke ; Lefebvre, with the 
Bavarians, was detached into the Tyrol, 
to make head against the insurre^ion 
in that province, which was daily as- 
suming a more menacing aspect ; while 
the Emperor himself, at the head of 
the corps of Massena, Lannes, and 
Bessi^res, still, notwithstanding all the 
losses of the campaign, above eighty 
thousand strong, proceeded direct by 
the great road along the southern side 
of the Danube to Vienna. Vandamme 

I prisoners from me, oiid I have taken some 
tliousauds from you in quarters where you 
were not personally present. I propose to 
exchange them, man for man, tank for rank ; 
and, if that proposal proves agreeable to you, 
point out the puice where it may bo possible 
to caiTv it into elTecU I feci flattered, sire, 
in combating the greatest captain of the age ; 
but 1 should esteem myself more happy if 
Heaven hod chosen me to bo the instrument 
in procuring for my country a durable peace. 
Whatever may be tho events of war, or tho 
ohimeeBof an accommodation, I pray yourltla- 
jesty to believe that my desires will always 
outstrip your widbes, and that I am equally 
honoured by meeting your Mi^jcsty cither 
with the sword or the olive branch in your 
hand.*— But all this gracoftil flattery Was 
thrown away ; for, before it reached Napo- 
leon, he WHS far advanced in the volley of the 
Danube, and the terrible combat of Ebers- 
berg bad opened to him the gates of Upper 
Austria, after which nothing remained to 
stay his triumphant march to Vienna.— E rz. 
Johann's Fe/dzwff in Ja/tre 1809, 08, 56; and 
PELICT, ii, 17C 17», 
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followed at a little distance, with the Lcation with the northern bank of the 
troops oS the Confederation, eighteen jriver. It was of the most vital conBe< 
thousand more ; and as soon os Benia- quence to gain pOBsession of this post, 
dotte, with the Saxons, who was toil- for a few hours would suffiqp, with a 
ing round the outer frontier of the Bo- corps such aj Hiller’s, to put it in a 
hemian mountains, relieved Davoust posture of »defenco ; and if the Arch- 
at ^tisbon, he too was •to follow in duke, who was following by Budweia 
the same direction with his corps, still down the left banb^ should arrive be- 
numbering forty thousand men. Every fo|e it was forced, i! might retard, or 
disposition being thus made to secure alto^ther defeat, the projected march 
his rear, and station his troops in upon Vieitoa. • 
echelon, so as to secure his communi- 5. The scenery in tlye vicinity of 
cations, Hapoleon left Ratisbon on the Salzburg, particularly that of the ^ 
26tb, and arrived the same day at Kdnigs Sec, the valley of Bercholsgad- 
Landshut, where he found the whole en Iqpding to it, the defile above Hal- 
Guard, both horse and foot, assembled, lein, the ^I^un, Aber and Alter Sees, 
having just come up from Spain. This and the whole valley from the Danube 
veteran corps, fully twenty thousand up to Gastems, is perhans the most 
strong, proved a most important addi- magnificent in Europe. It rivals the 
tion to his invading force; and when Grande Chartreuse in grandeur, and 
it is recollected that in the beginning unites to its romantic character the 
of January it was at Astorga, at the sublimity of the Gasteren Thai and 
foot of the Galiciau mountains, [AinJte^ the (^esthinen Thai, at the Upper ex- 
Chap. LV. § 46], it must bq admitted tremity of the v&ll9y of Kandersteg 
that few more rapid marches or stren- in Switzerland, the finest and most im- 
uouB efforts are on record in the whole pilssive scenery in the vast amphi- 
annals of military achievement. theatre of the central Alps. No words, 

4. Meanwhile, the vanguard pressed ii particular, can do justice to the 
on with ceaseless vigour, and soon the Kdnigs See— a noble sheet of water, 
advanced posts were on the Inn. The eight or ten miles in length, thirty 
rocky hanks of that river, flanked by miles to the south of Salzburg, Shroud- 
the ramparts of Braunau and Passau, ed amidst stupendous mountains, 
afforded an apparently favourable situ- whose summits, ten thousand ^feet’ 
ation for arresting the advance of the high, wrapped in eternal snow, |ilmost 
enemy; but the vast line, above thirty overhang the lake which nestles in 
leagues in length, would have required their bosom. Vast forests of fir lie 
a hundred thousand men for its de- 'immediately below the region of ruck 
fence, and the Austrian general nad and snow in these lofty piles; and the 
not above a third of that number at his cliffs which shut» in the lake, several 
disposal. He therefore made no attempt thuusaud feet in perpendicular height, 
to defend it. For the same reason he descend abrupt nud sheer to the 
contented himself with breaking down water’s edge, varied at intervals by 
the bridges over the Salza, which had noble woods of beech and oak, whose 
the effect of retarding by two days the tints, especially in autumn, add inex- 
ndvance of the French army. Napoleon prcssible beauty.to the near points 
arrived at Braunau on the Ist May, this matchless landscape, 
and pressed on with ceaseless activity 6. The great superionty which the 
the march of his troops; while Hiller, Alps in this quarter possess over those 
abandoning the woody range and un- in the central cantons of Switzerland 
formed intrenchments of the Kin:h- consists in this, that from their not 
bergwald, took post at the formidable rising from so i^vated a plateau, the 
position of Ebersbebo, to defend the pine and the fit 1do not occur so uni- 
passage of the Traun, and cover the formly and eaily in the scene; but 
wooden bridge, which at Mauthausen, rich forests of walnut, sycamore, beech, 
or a little farther down the Danube, and oak, surmount, in the first in- 
formed an important line of communi- stance, the green and grassy vales, 
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\’<%ere mountain freedom and laborious^ 
industry b^e spread a velvet carpet 
amidst the shapeless piles of rocks, 
which primeval earthquakes have de- 
tached from the overhanging moun- 
tains. The pine and laick occur in a 
more elevated region, forming a sable 
band between the brilliant tints of the 
foliage beneath, abd the pure glittei^of 
the snow, or the grey hue of the^cks 
^above. The moau^ains are not <>f such 
^height as to^ be overloaded^' or have 
their ravines filled with snow; naked^ 
or sprinkled only in tlfe upper parts 
with a silvery mantle, they exhil^t ail 
their romantic forms to th^ eye ; and 
the enormous strata are disposed with 
such regularity, that, at the distance 
even of twe'hty or thirty miles, every 
layer is distinctly visible; and the 
traveller feels as if he were approach- 
ing the ruined castles of the giants of 
the earth, some standing ereot, ^some 
cast down and stSLtthred in fragments 
around. Yet so steep and perpendicu- 
lar are their sides, and so completJfely 
do they in many places overhang the 
lakes, that in rowing along you ctn 
see reflected in the mirror all the gra- 
dations from the smooth shaven mea- 
dow, dh the margin of the water, 
through the inaccessible clifla rising 
'abnmtly from their sides to the dark 
foi'est^ of the middle asone, and bare 
rocks of the upper region — yo^ can 
touch with your hand the snowy sum- 
mits of the mountains.* 

7. Descending from the lofty sum- 
mit of the Alps by lateral branches to 
the great valley of the Danube, several 
mountain streams between Munich 
and Vienna i)re8ent scenes, the beauty 
of which is for ever engraven on the 
mind of the traveller, and afford, at the 
same time, favoumbl^ positions to dis- 
pute the advance of an invading army. 
Of these, the most impetuous and sav- 
age in its character is the Traun, 
whibh, issuing from the wild cliffs of 
the Alter and Aber Sees, and descend- 

* The author visited these iiicomparablo 
scenes two-and-tweuty years ago; but the 
assistance of numerous sketches then made 
is nut requisite to recall the features of the 
scenery to his memory ; they are indelibly 
imprinted there, and will remain engraven 
to the latest hour of his life. 


ing through tho Traun See, makes its 
way through narrow ravines and steep 
pine-clad hills to the Danube, a little 
above Ebersberg. A long wooden 
bridge crosses the stream in front of 
that place, which is commanded by 
the precipitous heights and old castle 
on its right or western bank : another 
existed some leagues higher up, at 
Weis. But tha road over the latter 
crossed, a litiAe farther on, another 
mountain torrent, the Kremsmiinster: 
and as all these bridges were of wood, 
easily destroyed, and requiring a con- 
siderable time for their reparation, the 
wing of tho invader’s army, which at- 
tempted the passage by that circuitous 
route, was liable to very serious inter- 
ruption. Everything, therefore, .re- 
commended an immediate attack upon 
the bridge of Ebersberg; and Massena, 
who commanded the advanced guard, 
and was pSriestly alive to all these 
considcrai^ona, resolved to pursue the 
enemy with such vigour, that they 
would not have time to apply the 
torch to the combustible arches. 

8. The prudence of this determina- 
tion, considering the vital importance 
of anticipating tho Archduke at the 
bridge of Mauthausen, could not be 
disputed; but, when the French ar- 
rived on the left bank of the Traun, 
beyond Scharlentz, in front of Ebera- 
berg, the spectacle which presented 
itself was sufficient to daunt the most 
in^epid breasts. ^^Right in front of 
them Lay the bed of the impetuous 
Traun, nearly eight hundred yards 
broad, intersected by many sand-banks 
and islands, clothed with stunted wood, 
traversed only by a single chausa6e, 
terminating in a bridge three hundred 
yards long, over the largest arm of 
the river, which flows in a deep apd 
rapid torrent, close to the right badb. 
The bridge, closed at its western ex- 
tremity by the gate of Ebersberg, was 
enflladed by the houses of the town, 
which were all filled with musketeers, 
and commanded along its whole ex- 
tent by a plentiful army of artillery, 
dispoB^ on the heights above. On 
the summit of the whole stood the old 
square castle, its walla bristling with 
bayonets, and with artillery planted 
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ou its mouldering battlements, to com-i 
mand the bridge, at the distance of a 
hundred toises. The hills, or rather 
swelling eminences next the river, were 
covered with deep masses of infantry 
interspersed with powei|;ful batteries 
of cannon, who stood prepared to dis- 
pute the passage ; while, immediately 
in their rear, rose a second range of 
heights considerably more elevated 
than the former, clothed with pines, 
over which, equally with those in 
front, the road passed, and which af- 
forded .another position stronger than 
the first, to which, if driven from their 
original ground, the enemy iniglit 
retire. 

9. It required no ordtnary resolution 
to attack, with no greater force, thirty- 
five thousand men, supported by eighty 
pieces of cannon, in such a position ; 
but Massena burned with desire to 
signalise himself by somb brilliant ex- 
ploit in a campaign where diitherto he 
had not had an opportunity to do so. 
He was in hopes, too, that, if the com- 
bat should be prolonged for any length 
of time, he would be aided by a Hank 
attack from Marshal Lannes, who was 
to pass at Weis and force his way 
across the lesser streams in his front. 
He resolved, thci'ofore, to hazard an 
assault. The French troops at that 
period were in such a state of exulta- 
tion from their triumphs, that, under 
the eye of the Emperor at least, no-, 
thing was impracticable to their i^pda- 
city. Four battalions ^f Austrian 
grenadiers had been injudiciously left 
on the left bank, occupying some 
houses and walled cnchjsures, which 
formed a sort of Ute^de-pont, Upon 
them the attack was first made, and 
being speedily overwhelmed by num- 
bers, they were driven at the point of 
the bayonet along the chaussde; and, in 
spitie of a gallant resistance, all the 
islands and little bridges over the 
branches of the torrent were wrested 
from the enemy. But when the pur- ' 
suers reached the long bridge over the 
principal branch of the Traun, the 
fire of grape and musketry from the 
batteries and houses on the opposite 
aide was so violent that the head of the 
coUimu hesitated and recoiled. lu- 
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stantly General Cohom, a desctmdSnt 
of the illustrious engineet of the same 
name, advanced to their head, and, 
animated by his gallant, example, 
the French ^troops returned to the 
chaige. A frightful scene, exceeding 
in horror even the terrible passage of 
the bridge of Lodj[, ensued. At the 
p#int of the bayonet, amidst showers 
of lAlls, the heroic French, headed by 
Cohom, pursued dbhe retiring Austri- 
ans ; while the troops on the opposite* 
'bank, seeing the enemy’s colours ad- 
vancing throfigh a cloud of smoke, and 
in Ahe midst of a frightful contest, 
closed thagate at tho further end, and 
fired incessantly with grape, round- 
shot, and canister, indiscjj^iminately ou 
friend and foe. 

10. Numbers of the Imperialists, 
threatened with death on both £des. 
threw themselves into the water, and 
wert s\?ept away by the impetuous tor- 
rent; others were trampled down by 
the advancing columns, or sought re- 
fdge in the wooded islands, and were 
made prisoners. Several ammunition 
ivaggons blew up ou the middle of the 
bridge, and the dauntless focmen were 
scattered in the air by the tremen- 
I douB explosion. But nutbiTig could 
I withstand the enthusisistic gallantry 
of the French. Side by side, Cphorn 
and Campy, aide-de-camp to Massena, 
headed the column : soon the gate and 
palisades flanking it were levelled by 
the pioneers, and the assailants pene- 
trated into the town. Here, however, 
they were exposed at once to a plunging 
fire from the castle, and a flanking one 
from the houses, while fresh battalions 
assailed them in front. Tom in pieces 
by the terrific discharge, to which, ih 
the crowded streets of an ancient vil- 
lage, they could make no reply, they 
speedily fell victims to their daring 
valour. In a few minutes two-thirds 
of their number were stretched upon 
the pavement. Tho survivors were 
driven back in confusion to the en- 
trance of the bridge; its barricades, 
hastily re-established, were closed, lest 
it should again fall into the hands of 
the enemy, and the Austrians were 
preparing a column to clear it of the 
assailautsi and set fire to the combus- 
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titles already provided, which, in the 
suddenness m the former assault, had 
not been fired. 

11. Ma^gena, however, who had now 
come up to the opposite bank, was well 
aware of the importance of fc^lowingup 
the extraordinary advantage gained by 
the brilliant coura^ of his advanced 
guaid. Accordingly, he instantly de> 
patched powerful Buccoura to Cufiom 
and his handful of hl^roes, now cooped 
up between ijio gate at the end of 
the bridge and the rapidly-increasing 
forces of his assailants. ^ Three fresh 
brigades, headed by Clapar^de, i/ere 
soon passed over; and at length the 
division Le Grand having come up, it 
also was sept forward,* through a 
storm of grape and musketry, over the 
bridge, and lent its powerful aid to the 
attacking force. Strengthened by such 
assistance, Clapar^de regained his 
ground in the village, and gi^dually 
forced his way up the narrow lanes 
leading to the c^istlc, and stormed that 
stronghold itself. Hiller, however, re- 
covered from his first surprise, renew- 
ed his efforts to regain the post : two 
fresh divisions came up, drove the 
French out of the chateau, and forced 
them dof\rn again into the low streets 
adjoining the bridge. Again the French 
returned to the assault: Massena or- 
dered a^division to cross over farther 
up the river to the right, in ordeiir to 
attack the left of the Imperialists, 
while engaged with their unwearied 
antagonists in front. Amidst a fright- 
ful storm of shot, Le Grand swiftly 
passed over the narrow open space 
which separated the town from the 
castle : but even in that distance of 
•wo hundred yards, the path of every 
regiment was marked by a long and 
melancholy train of slain. Arrived at 
the gates, they were found to be closed, 
and the whole head of the column Vas 
swept away by the plunging fire from 
the battlements. Again reinforced, 
Le Grand returned to the assault, under 

* Afl Le Grand debouched fyom the bridge, 
the French general in command there rather 
officiously tendered hie advice:— “I 
none of your advice," said he, ** but room for 
the head of my columns and instantly 

1 >nssed on to the attack of the castle. -r- 
*£T.ET, iL 211. 


icover of a ti^mendous fire pf all arms, 
which brought down evexy exposed 
man on the castle; the sappers rushed 
up to the gates, which they broke 
through, and the heroic garrison, cut 
off from all pxtemal support by the 
columns which had got round it on 
the eastern side, laid down its arms. 

12. Hiller now, seeing the key of the 
position carried, gave the signal for re- 
treat ; but, to troo]^ so intermingledand 
closely engaged with the enemy, it was 
no easy matter to obey this order. The 
division which had crossed farther up 
the river already threatened their left 
flank, for in the hurry of this sudden 
attack there had not been time to break 
down the bridges of theKrernsraiinstcr, 
and otherstreams which discharge them- 
selves into the Traiin above Eborsberg, 
which, if destroyed, would for some 
hours at least have secured that flank 
from attack. ‘ With great difficulty the 
Austrians withdrew to the position be- 
hind the town, where another combat 
not less obstinate and bloody took place. 
Every road, every pathway leading up 
the ascent, was the scene of a desperate 
struggle. The pastures, the corn-fields, 
the pine-woods on the crest of the ridge, 
were all the theatre of mort.al combat; 
while the flames of Ebersberg in the 
hollow behind, the trampling of horse- 
men over the dead and dying, the cries 
of the wounded, and the cheers of the 
soldiers who successively arrived on the 
opp^ite bank, formed a scene surpass- 
ing all but the field of Eylau in cir- 
cumstances of horror. The coml^t, 
however, was too critical and violent 
to admit of any relaxation; and as the 
French cavalry of the Guard came up 
to the opposite side, they were hastily 
hurried forward, and, tnimpling imder 
foot the dead ladies and wounded of 
either army, forced their way through 
the burning houses, with loud shouts, 
banners ’waving, and all the animation 
of war, to the front of the battle. Still 
the Austrians, with invincible resolu- 
tion, made good the post on the ridge 
behind ; but as evening approached, 
the masses on their left flank which 
had crossed at Weis, and other places 
in the upper pari of the stream, became 
so threatening that Hiller drew off his 
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troops, and fell back in the night to 
Enns, where he burned the bridge over 
the river of the same name, and con- 
tinued his retreat towards Amstetten. 
In this terrific combat few trophies wore 
taken by the victors; the JTrench could 
only boast of four guns and two stan- 
daids wrested from the enemy, while 
on eacli side six thousand brave men 
had fallen a sacrifice to their heroic 
sense of patriotic duty.* 

13. This severe loss altogether dis- 
abled Hiller from making any further 
resistance to the advance of the invad- 
ing army to Vienna; and he accord- 
ingly fell back, as fast as the encum- 
brance of so many wounded would per- 
mit, to the neighbourhdbd of the capi- 
tal. Napoleon arrived on the opposite 
^ide of the Trauii to Ebersberg, during 
the latter period of the combat, and 
passed through the town soon after it 
had ceased. However mu*ch inured to 
scenes of carnage, he was strongly im- 
])re8sed by the unwonted horrors which 
there presented themselves, where bravo 
men by thousands lay weltering in their 
blood, amidstburning rafters and smok- 
ing ruins, and the first who had fallen 
were thrown into the river, or crushed 
under the feet of the horses, or by the 
wheels of the artillery which had since 
passed over them.f He testified accord- 
ingly considerable indignation, both at 
M^ena for provoking so desperate a 
contest, where a flank movement might 

* Tho author has been the in<ve particular 
in the descritition of this combat, not only 
fronuts peculiar and terrible character, but 
bcciKo the castlo and bridge of Ebersberg 
iorm well-known objects to every traveller 
who has visited Vienna ; and it is desirable 
that the multitude of English who frequent 
that capital in quest of pleasure or amuse- 
inciit, should be aware of the heroic deeds of 
which the Gothic castle, under whoso walls 
they pass, has been the theatre. 

t During this terrible action, the bridge 
and street immediately leading from it wero 
BO cncumberod with the wounded, that Mas- 
sena was driven to tho cruel necessity of com- 
manding the fresh troops which came up to 
throw tlicir maimed comrades into the river ; 
and such of them os wero struck down wore 
treated in tho same manner Iw those who 
next came up to the attack. There was no 
alternative, for else the causeway would soon 
have become impassable, and the division in 
front have been entirely out off.— Cadet ds 
OABSTCO tmT's Voyape en AutrieAe d la suite de 
VAmufe Fratifaiee, 1S09, p. 173. 


ibave rendered it unnece^azy; and at 
Lannes, whose corps was to cross at 
Weis, farther up the river, for not hav- 
ing made his dispositions so as to De 
up in time t<ktake a part in the strife, 
by attackiiTg the flank or rear of Hiller's 
corps. After passing Ebersberg, how- 
ever, being uncertain of the movements 
ofstl^ Archduke, and fearful of advanc-’ 
ing intp the interior without being 
aware of the posifSon of his principal 
adversary, be halted for two days at 
^nns, re-est^lisbed the bridge, and 
colleet#d a number of boats, which he 
alreeldy foresaw would be required for 
the difficult operation of crossing the 
Danube in front of Vienna ; while his 
advanced guard, under Lannes andMas- 
sena, pursued their route by the great 
road to the capital 
1 4. Anticipating abattle on the woody 
ridge which lies between St Polten and 
Vienna, ^e Empqyoi^ concentrated bis 
troops before attempting the passage 
of Jthat defile ; but the precaution was 
unnecessary. Hiller had received or- 
ders to cross the Danube, and fall back 
with all his forces to the neighbour- 
hood of the metropolis, and occupy the 
islands until the arrival of thg Arch- 
duke. Meanwhile Napoleon, continu- 
ing his advance along the Danube, per- 
ceived from the abbey of Molk, situ- 
ated on a high rook, a considerable en- 
campment of soldiers on the left bank 
»of the river. Devoured with anxiety 
to know to which army they belonged, 
he despatched a sergeant of the Old 
QuRiri and six chosen men ; who soon 
made their way across in a boat, and 
brought over three Austrian soldiers, 
who reported that they belonged to the ^ 
Archduke's army, and that he was ad- 
vancing by forced marehes, in hopes of 
arrivingat theca^tal before the enemy. 
This important intelligence made Na- 
poleo^ redouble bis activity; orders 
were given to Massena <to watch, with 
the utmost vigilance, all the points 
where a passage of the Danube could 
be effected, while Lannes and Bessidres 
were directed to advance with increased 
celerity to the capital All arms ac- 
cordingly pressed on with the utmost 
expedition ; and on the 10th of May, 
being exactly a mouth from the time 
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when the A(’^8trian standards crossed 
tlie Inn, the French eagles appeared 
before the walls of Vienna. 

1 5. Riding from Molk towards St Pol- 
ten, with Berthier and Laisnes, the Em- 
peror’s eyes were riveted on*thb Gothic 
towers of Durrenstein, the scene of the 
captivity of Richard Coeur-de-Lion, 
which rose in gloomy niagiiihcex^ce^Lt 
some distance on the other side of the 
Danube. His attention was instantly 
absorbed by®that interesting object. 
He could speak for long on no other 
subject. He also,” said Nt^leon, 
‘‘ had been a warrior in Syria an<Jf Pal- 
estine. He was more forthnate than 
we at St Jean d’Acre, but not more 
valiant than you, niy brave Lannes. 
He beat the great Saladin. And yet 
hardly had he returned to Europe, 
than he foil into the hands of persons 
who certainly were of a very different 
calibre. He wai^ s(»ld by a ^uke of 
Austria to an Emperor of Germany, 
who has been rescued from oblivion J3y 
that act alone. The last of his court, 
Blondel, alone remained faithful to 
him ; but his nation made great sacri- 
fices for his deliverance.” Still keep- 
ing hist eyes riveted on the towers, ho 
continued, — “ These were barbarous 
times, which they have the folly to re- 
present to us os BO heroic ; when the 
fathex* sacrificed his children, the wife 
her husband, the subject his soveceign, 
the soldier his general, and all without* 
shame or disguise, from the mere thirst 
of gold or power! How much are times 
changed now ! what progress has civili- 
sation made in our time 1 You have 
seen emperors, kings, in my power, as 
well as ^e capitals of their states, and 
I exacted from them neither ransom 
nor sacrifice of honours. And that suc- 
cessor of Leopold axfd Henry, who is 
already more than half in our ||ower, 
will not be worse treated on this occa- 
sion than the preceding!” How deceit- 
ful is self-love! The ransom which 
Napoleon had exacted, on the very last 
occasion, from Austria (£5,000,000) and 
from Prussia (£16,000,000), far exceed- 
ed all that feudal cupidity had ever ex- 
torted ; and in thedark annals of CFothic 
crime and treacheiy, nothing ever out- 
did the cruelty of the Frenw Revolu- 


tion, or the perfidy of his pwn seizure 
of the thrones of the Spanish penin- 
sula. 

16. Though deprived, by the passage 
of Hiller to the northern bank of the 
Danube, of the corps on which it had 
chiefly relied for protection, Vienna was 
by no means destitute of resources. The 
external barriers, indeed, were not in 
a condition to make any defence ; and 
the Archduke Maximilian, to whom the 
command was intrusted, withdrew at 
once from the rich and extensive sub- 
urbs into the ancient walled capital. 
The walla were constructed, however, 
of solid granite, well armed with artil- 
lery, ana capable of being supplied to 
any extent from the resources of the 
arsenal; while four thousand regular 
troops, and eight thousand landwehr 
and volunteers, were in arms within 
the city. Qreat efforts were made to 
rouse the inhabitants ; and patriotic 
ardour wm at its highest pitch. The 
people talked of their glorious resist- 
ance, one hundred and twenty years 
before, to the Turks, and loudly pro- 
claimed their resolution to emulate the 
noble defence of Saragossa in more re- 
cent times. But all history demon- 
strates, that there is one stage of civili- 
sation when the inhabitants of a me- 
tropolis are capable of such a sacrifice 
in defence of their country, but only 
one; and that, when past, it is never 
recovered. The event has proved that 
the Russians, in 1812, were in the state 
of progressVhen such a heroic act was 
possible; but that the inhabitai^ of 
Vienna and Paris had passed it. most 
certainly the citizens of London would 
never have buried themselves under 
the ruins of the Bank, the Treasury, 
or Leadenhall Street, before capitu- 
lating to Napoleon. In fact, without 
supposing that the members of a highly 
civilised and opulent community have 
altogether lost their patriotic i^pirit, it 
is evident that the sacrifioes which are 
unavoidable, if obstinate resistance is 
attempted by a city in the later stages 
of society, where wealth is concen- 
trated, credit universal, and hundreds 
of thousands would at once be reduced 
to beggary by its stoppage, ore so great, 
that no mor^ courage, however intre- 
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pid, 28 equal to the reaponsibility of J^Cbarlemagne : that the leader of n vic^ 
incurring them. I torioua invading host should demand 

17. Napoleon wisely trusted to two her for his bride ; and that the hrst 
methods to effect the reduction of the acts of attention should be* rendered , 
city,! — the cuttingoff its communication amid the jlecp booming of the mor- 
with the northern bank of 4he river, and tars, which, but for his interposition, 
the horrors of a bombardment. With would have consigned her father’s i)al- 
this view, he directed Massena to make ace to destruction. • 

himself master of the island of Prater, Aware of the danger of his situa- 

while a similar attack was made on that tion, if cut off from all commimication 
of Jagerhaus by Lannes, so as to reach with the Danube'*and the powerful 
from both sides the great bridge of armies on the north banls^f that river. 
Spitz and Thabor. These attacks were the Archduk^Maximilian made an at- 
cntirely successful, for the Archduke tempt, "at one in the morning of the 
had not forces sufficient to iiefend foll(?bing day, to regain the Lusthaus, 
them ; and such had been the confident an important point, which would have 
security of the Aulic Council, that they hindered the formation of the bridge 
had not taken the simple precaution of the French were preparing from the 
connecting the works of the place with southern bank of the first island ; but 
the bridges of the Danube. At the same the attack, not supported with ade- 
time a battery of twenty mortars was quate force, was speedily repulsed, 
established nearly on the same ground Despairing, after that check, of being 
from which the Turks had, a hundred able «to *maintaiiu his ground in the 
and twenty years before, bombarded capitid, and intimidated by the sight 
the city; and with such vigour were of^the flames which were bursting 
they served, that in the next ten hours foHh in many quarters, the Archduke 
they discharged three thousand projec- resolved to abandon it to its fate. The 
tiles into the capital ; and already, in troops of the line, accordingly, with the 
the course of the night, it was in flames exception of a few hundred invalids, 
in several quarters. were withdrawn to the north bank by 

18. At that period, there lay sick in the great bridge of Thabor, which was 
the Imperial palace, directly opposite immediately afterwards burned. They 
to the French batteries, and incapable were just fn time ; for so rapid* had 
of bearing removal to a place of safety, been the progress of the Frencbftroups 
a young princess, daughter of the illus- between the battlements and the river, 
trious house of Hapsburg. It was by »that in a few hours more their retreat 
the thundera of artillery, and the flam- would have been irrevocably cut off, 
ing light of bombs across tne sky, that and thebridge gained. General O’Reilly, 
Nanpleon’s first addresses to the Arch- who was left in command, now lost no 
duwesB Marie Louise were paid. In- time in signifying his readiness to 
formed of the dangerous situation of capitulate ; and the terms were soon 
the noble invalid, he ordered the di- agreed to, and ratified early on the fol- 
rection of the pieces to be changed ; lowing morning. They were the same 
and while the midnight sky was in- as those granted in 1804, guarantee- 
cessantly streaked by burning pro- ing the security*of private property of 
jectiles, and conflagration was com- every description, but enforcing the 
mending in eveiy direction around her, surrender of all public stores, and in 
the future Empress of f^rance remain- particular the magnificent arsenal, con- 
ed secure and unharmed in the Im- taining four bundled pieces of cannon, 
penal palace. Strange result of those and immense artillery stores of every 
days, not less of royal than national description. Fifty guns in addition, 
revolution t that a daughter of the which were on their route for Hun- 
Csesars should be wooed and won by a gaxy, were captured by Massena, be- 
soldierof fortune from Corsica; t^t fore they had got many miles from 
French arms should be exerted to place the capi^. 

an Austrian princess on the throne of 20. The capture of Vienna was a 
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prodigious B|roke for Napoleon, afford-^ proaching to reinforce them from the 
ing him, as it did, a fortified post on upper Danube.^ 
the Danube, amj^y provided with mili- 21. While these rapid snccesses were 

iaxy stores of every description, and achieved by, the Grand Army, lihe 
which it was impossible <to^tarve out Archduke Charles, with a ta^ness 
for fear of destroying the inhabitants which is to ^is day inexplicable, was 
of the metropolis. The French troops pursuing his route from Bohemia to- 
took possession of i&e gates at noon on wards the capital. After his retreat 
the 13th, and at that period ^Srpdbi- from Ratisbon, on the 23d of April, he 
tions of the different corps of their retired to Horasdiowitz, in the southern 
army were as follows : — The corps of part of that province, and was followed 
Laniies, witlfffour divisions of cuiras: by Davoust as far as Straubing, who 
siers of the reserve cai^ry, and all so for imposed upon the prince as to 
the Guards, were station^ at Vienna t make him believe that he was pursued 
Massena, between that capital anfi the by the whole French army. This nii- 
Simmering, with his advahoed posts tural but unfounded illusion was at- 
occupying the Prater, and watching the tended with Jbhe most unfortunate 
banks of the Danube ; Davoust, who consequences. Conceiving that Hiller 
had come up from Ratisbon, was ad- would be perfectly adequate to restrain 
vanoing in echelon along the margin any incursion of a detached corps 
of that river, between Ebersberg and towards the capital, he made his dis- 
St Poltcn, with his headque^rs at positions so ^ to draw upon himself 
Molk : Vandamnv, with the WuFtem- the weight of the invading army, deem- 
beigers under his orders, guarded the ing that tb:e most effectual way to ward 
important bridge of Lintz; while Bgr- off the danger from the capital. No 
nadotte, who had at length completed sooner was he. undeceived in this par- 
his circular march round Bohemia, ticular, than he despatched the most 
with the Saxons,* and other troops of pressing orders tb Hiller to defend his 
the Confederation, about thirty wou- ground as long as possible, so as to 
sand strong, had arrived at Passau, give him time to join the main army 
and was advancing to form the reserve by the bridges of Lintz or Mauthausen, 
of the Grand Amy. Lefcbvre, with and he himself set out by forced 
the Bavarians, was fully engaged in a marches to join him at one or other of 
desperate strife in the Tyrol; but, in- these points. It was to gain time for 
dependent of his corps, the Emperor the effecting of this junction that 
had a hundred thousand men concen- ^ Hiller, who had not force sufiicient to 
trated between Lintz and Vienna, be- make head ^t Lintz, maintained so dea- 
sides a reserve of thiity thousand ap- perate a resistance at Ebersberg. But 

* Napoleon was exceedingly displeased at their leries en maue, tbeir ramparts, created 
the tardy movements and incifiGieDt condi- by the impotent mge of the piinccs of the 
tion of the Saxons during this period, and bouse of Lorraine, have fallen at the firat 
shortly before hod addressed the following sight of you. The princes of that hpuse have 
letter to their general, Bemadotto, on the abandoned their capital, not like soloiers of 
'Subject : **The foot -artillery of the Snxons honour, who yield to circumstances and' the 
is extremely defective. What a want is war- reverses of war, but as peijurers haunted by 
like troops and experieneed generals to di- the sense of their own crimes. In flying 
rect their movements I The Snxons are in* fh»m Vienna, their orders have been murder 
capable of acting by themselves. There is and eonflogration ; like Hedco. they^have 
not one of their generals to whom I can ven- with tbeir own bands massacred the& off- 
ture to intrust a detached opereltion. With spring. Soldiers! the people of VienlCW-iac- 
Frenchmen I can feel assured of enera^ and cording to the expression of a deputation 
experience in the troops ; but the Stixons of the suburbs— aMndoned, wick^w^, shall 
can do nothing. It is indispensable that bo the object of our regard. Itnkeltsgoud 
they should be strengthened and stimulated citizens under my special protection ; as to 
by the example of ti^ps more warlike than the turbulent and wicked, they shall meet 
themselves. *'--^Fklxt, ii. 241. with exemplary justice. Lot us exhibit no 

f On entering Ylenna, Napoleon addressed marks of haughtinew or pride, but regard 
the following proclamation to his troops our triumphs as a proof of the divine justice, 

** Soldiers! In a month after the enemy whicbpuniBhe8,byourhanda, the ungrateful 

1 «eaed the Inn, on the same day, at the same and the perjured."— T hibaudeau, 266 ; 
lOur, we entered Vienna, Tbeir landwefars, MonUair, 2bth May 1809. 
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that f^jnn toafc pliNpe llay» itohnillan ivithdrew froif ttie dty, 

not ill time to pr^eAi its com- 
Ardidukesttviv;4»dah3u4imM^ lileMl' loiVestment ; advanced 

bulk of Jds OieA^r^^ 

to the &oiih*imt bf the noi^evy ol the bridges 

place he remained far do- late on. the evening^ the 15th, when 

lay whtdli was the rnoiwiiimtfu^lmie^ as the enemy was alrsi^ loll established 
he heard in t^e course ofjm^th of in t^e capita^ But Jor the delay at 
the forcdag of the.bridge 4|fi$krsbe>g| BuINglki . and the order to Hiller to 
which m effect o{t6ned'th#iiead to the caom^ter to the northern bank^^the 
capital to the French army. ^Jn airmy.would 4iave l^n up in time to 

he was impressed with the idia that Kftr. for*' Vienna; for mi the 16th 

poleon would never advance to Vienna the junction yta fdliy effected with 
while so foxmidabU an army menaced. Hiller a few miles to the north of 
hiBlineoloonununiomion; andaooord*> Viendh, on^the left bank of the riym'; 
ingly, instead of hastening towards it, and as fronf Bud^r;^ to that i4ace is 
he merely pushed on Kollowcath with just sis days' prince Charles, 

twenty thousand men ^towards the who arrived at tewn on 

bridge of Lints, and sent orders to the 4^ might have recked the capital 
Anhduke John to abandon Italy, and wi^ esae on the evwng of the 11th, 
make for the same pcdnt^iminly hop-, twenty-four houm before it actually 
ing that the concentrati^ of such Burrendered, end long before, if gar- 
forces in bis rear would comped Ka- risoned the unitsd^oa^ of H3ler 
poleott to abandon his attaek on the and Maximilian, ^ ooninsting id thirty 
capital, thc^sondgoodtmpsiitootud.pim^^ 

22. Awakened, at le|]gth, by the have been reduced, 
pressing representations of the Arch- 2S. The disasters hi Bavaria, and the 
duke ItozhnUian, to the. immssity of vapid advance of Kapd^ to Vienna, 
instantly providing for tte;paptection {sauced an: immediate ohai^ on the 
of Vienna, he commandSM HDler-— aspect of affidrs in the Italian plains, 
who, in obedience, lo his\ord 0 m, had Cut diort in the career of victory^ not 
pass^ over, alter the combat steers- less by the necessity of making con- 
beig, by the bridge ,of Mauthausen to sidenthlo datacbipen|a. to the right 
the northern bw^to advance by and left, to 
forced inarches to the metropolis; montsin I>ahiiati|P»^ 
and, breaking up from Budweiss on surreetion in ,the;T{|^m tiban by the , 
the morning of the 8th, he himself permopiory orders .i^We Aronduke 
followed in, the same direc^on. But Oharlm to dmw near to the Heredi- 
it was too kte; the fepose of three taiy States, for tho ddehce. of the 
days at that pla^ had given his inde- eapital, Ihe Arohduke John brtdie ujp 
fal^ablje adveraaiy the start of 1dm from the posHipn td Caldiero on the 
by Hffkr roomved his ordem Adige. In o^Cr to conceal his real 

on Ihe iSthf at two in the moniing^, int^tions, ho maid4 bn the 28th 
and, marthm twelve leagim Aprils sevevsl attaeka bn the mmmy, 

imuhediWithidiadtvaoed^^ but without cFeetlng his ;,i^jeet; for 

doif,aleagimihc^ £ugmmwaa%w;a^oliti^|^(«t^ 

batfftMdlmh^ viu:!a, and 1# 

whalei^ AYchdake advanoed W 23yet- to rssme :itt(iinettt 

in the ‘lived on^^S^^ksma* 

invader and ,ihe. pend as httla aii jiM 

BtakSi^ all 'ihair- jp^^^lmw«V0r, 'hperathmif 'i|t’ 

they to6.l|d», ^lleri jhdie^ oo- ccan m uo m at W vri&^piller^ ym 

cupiedtheiidea^ theSm^beon^^ to 

nth, the day ^ pm^red tp mtintkin 
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f^ctreaa, wl^Dra he could keep hii oi deleaA fti Sacil^; - ^The 
srtmnd detached eJtogAthior Attempt 

Som^lm QthAi^iipipen^ The the forda olT^Uo 

Bt Ki^<dM/ distant 4wo miles 
poeite opiiiiony and^ deeming it ixidi^ froni eai^ e^er, itt froi^^ 
pmidde to. ooncratrate all the forces Z>esiaii^ vdth six hatwone, crossed 
ol the monarch j ia the centre.of the at the of these- pc^s <^t day- 
Her«iUtory\3tates, he stated jhh> In* hreak; -Wt he had no sooi^dmrn 
tei|bu>ns of difihre&tly in a des* np h^^lebops in sauare, tm the (^po* 
patch to .^e' Smperor Francis on site binl^ > than wey were charged 
loth Ap^^d on the 1st May coa|i* with great vigonr h^ three thousand 
'.in«3c6dhis]^tiuathvjp^^ Magene Anstnan honm fhe Imperial oayahy, 

foUowed the Onemy leisurelyi and thO notwithstanding the most gallant ex- 
Asistria&s reached the j^enta without erfcions» v^te unable to break that solid 
Mwtaining any loss, where‘^Ftince John mass of inhiniry. Had a body of foot- 
.waso distract^ by new ^ orders from soldiers been at hand to supp^ their 
the Aixhduke Charles, dated Cham, attacks, or cannon to tveak the firm 
fi9th April, directing hini to oo*opexate axr^ ii the enemy, without doubt 
with the intend^ movement of the their efforts would have proved suc^ 
geneeal'in-chieil from the north bank cessful; but the infantty, consider- 
of the Danube upon Lintz, so as to ably behind, could not get up in time ; 
threaten the euAia^aoommunisations. and meanwhile Eugene succeeded in 
But nrogresB of events both on bringing^ up a large body of French 
the Danum and the Italian plBixu|.diB- horse, which quickfy passed over, and, 
concerted all these mjectSi and ron* by charging^the Imperhd cavalry in 
dered aretMutuponYimna* inPrmoe their turn, relieved the nenadiers, 
J^n’s opinion^ a matter of neoessity. now almost sinking under the fatigues 
24. JRefiMl hdbixid the Piave, the of the^^tinued combat^ from the 
Aichdiike conceived it practicable to weight which had oppressed them, 
d^end the course of that torrent, and 2fi. Wolfskehl, however, who corn- 
thereby h^^th arrest the enemy’s ■pro- manded the Austrian diagoons^ turned 
grass in that quarter, and maintain a fiercely on these new asssilants. The 
positii^ limn wfahh^^olther the pro- Impenal horsemen, the flower of their 
feo^!')ateiel 'movement upon* Lintz army, fought hrave^: a texriMe com- 
er thh ultinuete ^reixeat upon Yienx^ bat ensued, in which their gallant 
sde^he efiected. Lifce-all the' other commander was slain; and it was not 
streams wli^, in the lower parts of till half Iheir , number was strotched 
Lomtedy, descend from the summits on the plain, end on overwhelming 
of tftta AIpe to the Itahan plains, this superiority ofiorce had. xendered fur- 
r|vm* fiowB in the* middle of an im- th^ resistanoe unavadlix)& that these 
mouse grnvehy elevated for the intrepid eavaliers fell ba^ uy^^eir 
most part .above t>ke adjoinh^ mea-- infantry, vfho were riowiy: advancing 
dow, w fcadable in ell .parts} except tothe 'ohaige.. The Icmt^ldiani were 
elt»F: hmW At that ridden over imd throng 

however, the .melting of the enowis in ^ the fij^iiHl^dmigc^ iqieed- 

ihe hag^ Alps mndered }the torrent lly ^reed^in m pmuiiin^pheveral 
etmUe% any< a^enc^^tio. e^imoii and laige^ bag- 

ecn>iAlemdh 'gago.^er 0 .tak^; and It.^'ipmly by 

ingthftt^the ^^^drits of his tmopa had mmgixig;.updh warn tli^ reaerve of 
elevatediicy Mthe grenadl^ that me supoaed- 

triumihe'bl^ .Chaud Ariny/l%Mie^ ^8^' the. vonxt^' 'Mimhwhile, 

pi tim, Piave; still. con- 

mam jSope 4 %h 7 .'^^ tinned to risolinm the mating o the 

the brilliarA^ N^SiW'^at. 

the pass^e tlii ^llamo^; .oonstvueteda bridge of boats, by means 
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,of ^^ich Hoedonald^^ diviUdou wits* 
<!xsoM^ ovel^,<;wluok wsjs«6o)El followed' 
by tut of (mnier, itttd rest of the 
army; DesssiXf with ids tOiooziiqudr- 
able aqi^taras, a|ill his gkx^und 

m frotit^ smd oowring the dopoying 
of the coli;MmUi to the ri^t ottd left 
At two in the altemooiii Eugehs, hay- 
hig oo^ectsd thirty thouswid foot and 
< idx wtisand' horse on* the . banh, 

lharohed forward^ to attadk thelenemy ; 
biit the Archdou was already in full 
vetreist by the great road of Come* 
gliano, wfdoh was effected in excellent^ 
order, though not without muchbloody 
fighting; the numerous canals, dykes, 
and hdlow ways of the country, af - 1 
fording every facility £d^ arresti^ the 
progresB of the enemy. In this das- 1 
astrous affair, in which the Austrian ! 
commanders vainly attempted to de- 
fend seven leagues of a foz^ble Hver, 
and uselessly sacrificed* their noble 
cavtdiy hy bringing it into action 
against infantry without the aid either 
of foot or cannon, the A^^duke John 
lost nearly six thousand men, fifteen 

& and thirty caissons^ while the 
i had not to deploi« the fall of 
more than four thousand. But, what 
was far more important^ he lost the 
whole moral influence of the victoxy 
of SaoQe; and the prestige of success, 
with all its ihcalf^blS effects, had 
passed over to,the enemy. 

28. After tfa^ defeat, the Archduke 
John relared 'without any further 
struggle^ and without beinj disquieted 
in hm retreat, to Yillaifii in Carinthia* 
The strong^i)iinwhiohhehadooxistruct- 
ed atHalborghetto, Tarvis,andFrediel, 
on jhe;vaad 0 to that town, and at the 
Pre^rald ' da' %kt to Lmbach, gave him 
the mehsa ol effectting this movement 
without any mdlestauon. Arrived at 
Vfflach he i^eived intelligenoe of 
the and, at me same 

timvA^ Asdidhke 

: Msyi ' direotxng him 
* The dsted|!i^sd^ iStlLMay 
1S09^ were mate To/saih^ 

ttbo ; 

i, to oo-op^te wi^ who 


to move with all his fforoes upon 
Lists.* Conceiving that^these orders 
had now becomd impracticable, and 
that the neduotioB^ capital had 
totalJ^v;d|||ting^^ ^ the object W 
wMoh they had beeh homed, the Aich- 
dufce unfortunate^ thought that he 
mutt act for hhaselli and take counsel 
|x%m the disastrous drcumstances in 
whioB the monarchy was jdaced. < Im- 
pressed with theJh ideas, instead of 
|tumii:g his face tdwai#i Lints, he 
'*direQted hia jpoarch to <^ratz, on the 
road to Hungary, and' sent mden to 
JelUbhioh-^who had been detached in 
the first fhstanoe. to the northward, 
towards Salsburg, tP open up a com- 
munication with H^er Sa3i the ooips 
which might operate, towards Lints— 
to retreat in ifame dilution, by 
following the romantio defiles of the 
Muhr. There he arrived on the 24tli, 
withent*any fuithdrtengagement, and 
descended into the plains of Htingary, 
ha^]^ abandoned the liyrol, with its 
heroic defenders, the forts on the crests 
of the mountains which had covered 
his own retreat, with their gallant gar- 
risons, and tile whole projei^d opera- 
tions on the upper Danube,. tP their 
fate. 

27. The French advanced gu^ 
crossed the frontier ^ the Austrian 
States on the 44th» at Pontebi, and 
' ',in|Bnreat stmngtb,Bul:teunded 


ati^sameMd^w(Wto.beb^ on 
the left bonk of t}ie river, and to act in uigp 
son on the rear and ooihthiinlaai&s of 
poleoB, now mastw of Vienna,^ ft was ei|^t 


lithe fort of Malbom^tito. When^ sum- 
moned to suirendw, the oomibander 
replied, ** that hib orders were to de- 
fend liimariL eiid not to negotiate;” 
and the intrepidity iof the defmhe oor- 
responded with such an smtouiice- 
ment. The \yorkB oontisted of a ram- 
part of wood Burmoimtihge ditch, and 

hi^ wlJchwisrefiUedwithm 
and, as the iMSsailaBdS'hs^^ only been 
able to bringWguimvola^l^ 
they presented, when d^nded. by 
brave men, vmy fcsmddt^^ obstacles, 
dayr mmh ' ialhaiBh td’ Lints ; Prince 

johA therelbvei by 

the fitih pr no 

been diSt 
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BjcUmbiiil^iboveTet^ to the 
of the cUfih th^ were over- 
hung, at time tiuit aeveral 

regimenji fleaile^^em oil the lov^er 
fiidle, the besiegemihiDoeettoiJin ent^ 
euxrotiLnding m eikemy^ and exposing 
them to a.^an^g fire, to which they 
ooidd make no adequate reply, , from 
the Iteads only of their advemaftes 
being seen .bddnd the rocks. Still, 
hbw^er, t^. braVe Imperialists re- 
fused to surlTender: their heroic coiu- 
mander, Henzel,feUdes||^rately wound- 
ed while ekclaiming, ''Courage, my^j 
comrades!" Bauch, who suoffteded 
turn in the command, deffaided him- 
self like a lion. But nothing could in 
the end withstand the impetuosity of 
thfiF^ncho Irritated by the prolong- 
ed resistance and firm countenance 
of the enemy, they rushed headlong 
against the rampart, and, ^wding 
upon eachothei^ansWilderB, and mount- 
ing on the dei^ bodies which encum- 
bered the ditch, at length succe^ed 
In forcing their way in at the embra- 
sures. Still the central tower, from 
its three stages, vomited forth a furi- 
ous and inceaisant fire: but the ex- 
temalwampart being carried, its gates 
were at last forced; and it was only 
by the noble efforts of Eugene and his 
offl^rs, who li^e penetrated with ad- 
miraflon at the heralc defence of their 
antogojEdsts, that the lives of the few 
Burnyors of this desperate confiiot 
wdrei^ritcd. , 

28. This brilliant auocess proved 
dedsivjs of the fate of all these moun- 
l^fibations. The Col di Tarns, 
al^<^T the theatre of gloilous strife 
in 1797, was defended by a long ram* 
part running the irhole way serosa the 
summit of ^ |ms& the moun- 
tain of EUbuM to l^t of 9urque- 
bditt, strengthened by' sixteen re- 
dbuhti. It was atta^ed at the same 
time M HfMboxghetto, and Ciulay aue^ 
cS8|fu% defends hix^lflortwo dm 
forc^ ^Bttttne 
kM ^abl^ tl|t to 
turn si^g liii& and tiks the 
defendom in l^, wmeh St^he ^es 
Al>'«edy memnm to do; s6 that the 
Jtmhduke, o&m4#thi 
Oiuky his jpost^'ind effi»ot ] 


retreat hl^the nij^t dowii the 
valley of the Ihtye. was 

rnromj^y obeyed; but at dayht^t the 
Inrendi hoovered the emui^n, and 
pressed on m puxSuit . They overtook 
the retiring Austiteiil ta front of 
Wii^iaBenfels, and put to the 
rout^ taking eighteen guns and two 
thousand prisonem. Another moun- 
tain foriii! OB the Fredid, blocked up 
the ro^ifrom Gdrida to Tarvis, and 
so arrested the march of Serna with 
the centre of the French army. Its 
garrison was only three hundred men, 
with eight pieces of cannon; but they 
were commanded by a hero, Ftsrmann, 
who had inspired nis handful of fol- 
lowers with the xesolution of the de- 
fenders of Thermopyles. When sum- 
moned to surrender, and informed of 
the retreat of the Archduke, ai^ the fall 
of Malbori^etto, he replM, nothiug 
daunted, that **h6 was resolved to 
lay down<hi8 life for his country.” 

29. Nor did his defence derogate 
from these heroic sentiments. Though 
assailed by forces twenty times as nu- 
merous as his own, he persevered in 
the most desperate resistanoe, made 
good the external ramiiart as long Os a 
man was left upon it who could hold 
a bayonet ; and, when its defenders 
were all maimed <Nr shun, fril back 
alone to the blockhouse in the centre; 
and, when it was* set fire, sallied 
forth at the head of a liand of devoted 
followers, and fell ^orlously, pierced 
with inaubiemble wounds.* ^ Macdon- 
ald^ who with the ri^t wing was to 
advance further to the SoutS^ across 
the Isonio and the mountaine of Pre- 
wald, encountered a less serioue^ op- 
position. On the night, of he 

effected the pMage of the swollen 
ioheat of the Isimeoimar Gbrisia, and 

Ktxhduke ^chn -vm So impressed 

with the grilaatiy of the i&uetrbm oom- 
nUmder on this oocasiGn IM Iw wrote a let- 
ter'to Atheiv as 

-^Ass. Johan's 189^ 

■ ' '^AftWAxSl 1* 
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at tliatplaoa mde hiii^^ master val|iaubini«6io& of all Ganiiola, and 
the battering* tram destined for the Ifaodonald at liberty to follow the for- 
siege of Pidma-Knova. thousand ward movement of the Viceroy to- 

men wen sti^ned in the f<^ of the words Vienna^ wl^e the oocnpaticm of 
B?ewal4 benstmotedoa thesame plan Triestei and^he {iaiheB leading, to ii» 
as those of Malborghetlp, and, like opened up^ ooinmnnication with Mar- 
them, oommanding entirely the sum* niont in Dalmatia, who was already 
mit dd the pass. Several assaults nher^ preparing to effects }iis junction with 
in the first instance repulsed by the the Graro Army, and concur in its 
garrison: but when the besiegers* operations. By th^ successes the 
artillery was brought up, and the oo* whole frontier fcntifiOitiODB of the 
cupation of the adjacent hrijg^ts ex* Hereditary States wereadorced, with 
posed them without resource to a %he loss to Ihe Austrians of ten thou- 
plunging fire, against which their for- sand men, oncrninety pieces of cannon ; 
tifications were no protection, they but^dhey were dearly purchased, for 
deemed further resistance useless, and at Kalhorghetto, Tarvis, and Prediel, 
capitulated witli the whole artillery at nearly half that number of French had 
their d^posal, consisting of fifteen fallen. ^ 

pieces. 31. These disastert^ however, con- 

80. Heanwhile Trieste, which was siderable as they proved, Were not the 
nnamed, and incapable of resistance, only, nor the greatest, which befell the 
fell an easy prey to General Sehilt, retreating army. ^eUachich, wbd liad 
with the light troops of*Maodonald*s advapeefi towa^a^ S^buig, in order 
division ; and the artilleiir taken at to prepare the way lor the prescribed 
Gdrizia and the Prewald was forthwith lateral movement of^lhe Archduke 
forwarded to that important seaport, Jdhn towards Lints^ having received 
to place it in a posture of defence counter orders from that prince to 
against the English cruisers who were descend by the valley of the Huhr to* 
then blockading some Russian ships wards Qratz, in order to form a junc- 
of war. Rapidly following up his ad* tion with the bulk of the Italian army, 
vantagea, Macdonald, immewtely after encountered, at the bridj^ of St 
nuiklng himaell master of the Prewald, Michael, Senas with his powerful di* 
turned towards Laibach, where an in- vision, who^ after for^^&e vall^ of 
trendied camp^ armed with fifty pieces the Piadiel, was descending the naErrow 
of cannon, eomo^ding the approach defilgi of the Muhr, on the jeoad to 
to the eapitil of Camiola, was gar- ^Leoben. The Austrian gener^ Was 
risoned by five/ thousand landwf^r. following the lateral vale of I^essing, 
Joining conduct to vigour, ethe French which unites at r^t ^1es..Wnh that 
genera!, at the: same time thst he ap- of the Muhr at Bt Mi<£ari; and the 
proached the intrenchments with the two divisions came suddenly and uh* 
bulk of his forces in front, detached expectedly in contact at that rotisaptie 
Broui^r with two brigades, which pm. Thelmi^rialists atfirst madea 
thMtelijSd to cut off their line of re- vigorous resistance, and Jelkcblih, 
treat towards Oxnatia; while several arranging his troops on the road Si the 
squadrons, on the left bank of the Save foot of &e rooks on eS^ aids of the 
made propnrations fpr crossing that bridge, kept up sp k fire'thst, 
rite% IMBsiling them on the other for two hours, |he Frindi columns 
aide. Alairmed at the. Mmultsneous whichpresented themitelv^wOi^ 
appeaeftete pf the enemy's tooes in so awiqr. Attiaoted, to the front 1^ the 
manj^fit^tttxiuarters, and deeming oannonade, ^V^oeroj cahis up^ end 
furi^ ' ^ uielssa, now that immediately ; detkemb^ battel- 

com* ions on Ihe/ropd to MaUtern, «n,tee 
mi^er of the intrenched camp laid other side ol l|te Muhr, who spte#7 
' dem wijbh neariy five thou* scaled the mewcalxisiin th^ 1^ t4;^e 

of csnhoiL Imperiahstk ap4 etennteuted h ^dnhjg* 
.TXds important sneoeas inim^ the iiig fire upon 
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stru^ by imea^^BeM jAppanUon, 

which they oou^ei^ wb» a second 
army come their destruc- 

tion) the eiuBtrha^\)hroke and £ed*^ 
some by the road dl S^h^’chael) where 
they werepmeued whhottt mercy, and 
for the moat part either cut down or 
made prisoners ; |6me by the valley 
ol lieMmg» where they fell into^tle 
hands of a Fr^ch brigade) under 
General Valentin. < Nearly two thou- 
sand imperialists were killed or wound- 
ed^ and above three tlmusand made 
prkoiters in this disastrous affair : and; 
such was the terror now inspired by 
the l^nbh armies, and suCh the de« 
pressibn arising from the fall of the 
capital) and^eir multiplied defeats, 
thi^ on the road from Salzburg to 
Leoben, four hundred reoniits, and 
twioethat number of militia, laid down 
their arms to a captain followed by a 
single dragoon. ^ ^ o 

B2. JeUachidjl^ saving lost all his 
baggage and cannon, with difficult 
escaped at the head of two thousa& 
men, by mss mountain-paths, to Gratz, 
where his arrival, and the woeful con- 
dition ols his troojM, excited such con- 
etmat^n that uie Archdidce forth- 
w^ setoutin the direction of Komom 
in Hna^y, abandoning all attempt to 
bar ageless to the«a|dtal to the invader. 
BeHated by this retreat from all f ur^ 
iherni(destation in his advance, Eugene 
m^ed on. rapidly, in the footsteps 
trod twsblve year* before by Napoleon, 
to Jude^W and Leoben; and next 
day, amidst mouts of joy from both 
armies^ his i^vanoed posts fell in with 
the p^ols of LauriSton, who belonged 
to Qemd Army, on Simmering, 

and on the day following the junetion 
of iheHwo annieswaB fully dSimted; 
w^ the aj!^ of the Aiohdukedchn; 
driym to a circuitous and eeo^tiiere- 
tmst into Bung^, was entirely lost 
for tiw' present to the monait^ 

9a 9he ewes of all Europe; ittita 
now tod with absorbing intoito dn 
theaheM of the Danube, near Vlitoa^ 
where:' 0 hundred ^ous^d men ^Oh 
fitthertow stocidpieitod^to 
and to all 


fAmtrimi diroy otre^ 

I serves to Ml b^A upon if the Amh^ 
duke's army were defeated in the 
heart of the monarchy, the French, on 
thrir side^ had a disaetrems retreat to 
theBhinetoetntloipate, if their arms 
sltold' pro^ unsuccess^. Prussia. 
asid^W north of Germanyv it was well 
kntoPV would start up the moment 
that n^^^e^ous reverse befell their 
eag^esff 'im though the contest took 
place uhto. the walls of the Austrian 
capital, it was in reality one of life and 
death fbr the French empire. Nor 
were the chances so unequal as might 
at first sight appear; for though the 
Austrian armi^ had been driven back, 
separated fronf each other, and re- 
peatedly defeated, yet their physical 
strength was not reduced in a much 
greater proportion than that bf their 
antagonists ; and though their ca^dt^ 
was taken, still this had been accom- 
plished only by a bold irruption, which 
exposed the' invader to ncariy the 
same peril as the invaded. Every one 
felt, what Napoleon at the time ad- 
mitted to be true, that asingle defeat on 
the Danube would soon bring the Im- 
perialists to the Rhine and though the 
Archduke Charles could not lay claim 
to the transcendent military talents of 
his opponent, yet he was second to 
none of the other generals of Europe 
in scientific ability. And it was no 
^mall military skill which, after so des- 
per^e a shock on the plains of Bavaria,' 
could still tftny a hundred thousand 
undiscouraged warrioie lor the dtoce 
of their country, on the banks of Ihe 
Danube. . ^4 . 

34. During the wbjak which 
diately foUowOd to oocupkfto of 
Vienna, to Bmptm being woH tore 
of to oto whl^ had ^ to 
indfidSatigabWAn to ^ltoto;4jij'totion ^ 
hUt 

"'u, When mme vimal^been 
Mtreattngii' said r- 

‘S'****" 
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along ba li»0 nomblfM^ion, as to jia two miha and a half in Jengtb^ aai 
Beotae biirear&am ' while, at' la mile and three quartera m breadth, 

the same time, immmerahle deapatdm f corwd intb rich meadom, swampy 
in every dirMtim provided hr the tbiek^ and rerdmt oopseifoods; it 
supplies of* tlie army. Titles, decora- iias been imiqprtalsed in histoi^ from 
tions, ribl}d«i^ crosses of b<^n<Mir, and the memorable events of which it soon 
pensions, ws|i^ libersUy distribuM became the theatre. By far the most 
among the soldierB; splendid reviews favodmhlepoini fofjforeing a passage 
reanimated the spirits of the men, from ike right banh, is at Kussdon, 
which the fSti^es of the campaign half S league above Vienna. There 
had somewhat depressed^ while con- the principal brands of the Danube, a 
fident announcements in the bulletins hundred and eighty toisesdn breadth, 
predicted the speedv destruction of ^ows in a deep and impetuous channel, 
the Austrian monarchy. He had now separated from a similar branch fifty 
assembled round Vienna the whole toisetsbroad by an island which would 
corps of Massena and Lannes, the Im- serve as an^aovai^tageoas supi^rt for 
})orial Guard and reserve cavalry under assembling and putting unw cover 
Bessidres ; and though their streugih the first troops employed jp the ope- 
had been much diminished by the ration. Another point for attempting 
losses of the campaign, they could still, the same enterprise was in front of ' 
after deducting the sick and wound- Ebersdorf, across the great island of 
ed, bring above eighty thousand vet- Lobau. This island is sepsratnd from 
erap troops into the field. * Davoust at the rightf bank by anther isle about a 
St 'Polten, and Vandamme Lintz, mile in length, ana hSlf^^at extent in 
Ebersberg, and Enns, where he was to breadth; while several Smaber islets 
be relieved by the Saxons under Ber> arii^Bcaitered in the prhioipal channel 
nadotte, who were coming up from of the river. Thus an army attempting 
Passau, kept up tds communications, the passage at that point has four 
while the Viceroy was daily expected branches of the Danube to cross, each 
with forty thousand men from Italy, of which may be considered aa.a'sepa- 
Supported by the battlements of rate river. There is, firsts the coianiiel 
Vienna, such a force was beyond the separating the right from the 
rearil of attack from any force the lesser island, which is two huii^ij^ 
Imperialists could bring against them; and forty toises broad ; then the«ii^dn 
but it was neither consistent with the body sf the stream, flouring in a de^ 
Emperoris principles of war nor politi- purrent, a hundred apd seventy tbisca 
cal policy to remain shut up behijid in breadth, which separates it from 
walls while the enemy kepiP the fi^ Lobau, with a small island ii^tsicoursa 
and was aocumdating the forces of dividi^ this main stream into two 
tlm monsrehy around mm; and here- parts; finally, the northmi bCanch 
solved^ thcrdfore, to attempt by main which lies betVreen the isle of Lobau' 
forced inssage of riie river. and the banks of the Marchfridui^ 

I>Knnb& which, till within left of the river,'— It is seventy 
a ie(W Idagues of yiepna, flews in a in breadth, and ihlikemann^,brifiE<« . 

there webs into a en in its course* by several 
vme- axupm, and spreads over the islands. Thus; at Hbersdori^ nvMty 
j^aiu^pemmMiiKg several islands in its more bridges required to be ooustrdctr 
course, j^e uf these are extensive, ed thah at Kusadoi^ and a military 
and'rii^ eultirated; but the graster road across the ii§Aand8>BS neoeesary 
paridt^ sml^aiidcovei^ to connect But ihesO 

ThO'^laiid^lFMsr^ withitebeaht^ disadvantagsu \W«kei than com- 

iimb!nig60lisVay«m^ planted hy'fka' diinhuahed 

wc^retmi^i andt^^ and impetiw%v Of the atrsum 

a and oonsequeneO'ioCusing sapim|iSd''ixitdA 
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abu^enUtoi 
ffiippc^ it m AWmt^ polat^t 
86. 

leoA v«iHjj[i!^ ^ pMiuigaiki i 

tlie p^ts. Lcomei 
waft with the uu^ertahiim at j 

Kutaaoti^? 1^^ Lobaa. laii 
^tthla im pi oper^iona, it waa hoped, 
v|^o3^. wel^cact w attention of <he 
6nei%^ and eoahle the £mpe]K>r to 
pal^ in Oie end, ^t one for the reied 
paiwige wheq^ the least difficultiea were 
to ha overcome. Lannes, in the drat 
instance, attempted id aurpriae the 
paaatge at Kuaadorf) and puahed for- 
WBxd ahc hundred men tocthe island 
Sohwarae Ladien, whidi lies, aa 
already mentioned, near the northern 
hank at that point; but this advanced 
gUfitd waa speedily beset 1^ superior 

teoBH his fide of ^e river, and before 
any fnah succours could andve^from 
the southern ahofe. Vigorously asaaile^ 
and; compelled to capitulate. This 
obei^ jomed to the obvious diffiodity 
of estahUf hing aueh a force as could 
maintain itaeu in an island so near the 
north separated by so wide 

and ; imj^tuouft a current from the 
aoutheCh, inducted the Emperor to re- 
l^^uhih all serious intentions of effect- 
ii^lhe paftsafft there ; and he, in con- 
' lipi|3|epoe, bent sU his attention to the 
jtpl|4i4 pi lAibau, where Masseug was 
^cikaiised with the enterprise. ^ 

Indefatigable were the efforts 
hy ^ winks, from Kapoleon to 
the huinblest aoldier, for themnoseeu- 
tlon^'of thbi great work. The inex- 
han^le iigaept^pt Vienna supplied in 
ahunfto&ne all the. stores and imple- 
mddn npdetfi^ |br its success ; and 
the foresight of the iiltnperor 

hadamedy provided g flotilla of boats, : 
.drawn htm mmy difhrent i^uartats, 
^iafid carriage to the ! 
which were milynotivarted 
methW'lhateiiidi of a Five: 

;.^.ia#c«w WM ib| 

I hanb ak : 


mLlAUt^ pxappj^pA and assigned to 
each the |6see,lie waa to occupy in the 
veasel, superintended the distwhution 
of castiidgee to the Soldiers, and ad- 
dressed. a few words to^^ahxu^ every 
Indiyidual men. With, iipch fteoresy 
hadMasaengs pmiaamm,. eon- 

duoted, in the naxtoW the 

Ihuiube near Vienm^ b^nd the 
leafy screen of the Praier, . that< no 
danger was anticipatad by the Aus- 
trians in that quarter; and although 
the posts in the idand of Lobau were 
dail V relieved, they had not been par- 
ticularly atrengthened on that occar 
aion. 

88. At ten at night on the 19th, all 
things being 4n readinem, the first 
boats pulled off from the shore, and, 
steering round theintermediate islands, 
made strai^t for that of Lobau, where 
the Imperialists were first apprised of 
their approsfeh by their keels striking 
on the shpre. Instantly leaping into 
the water, the tirailleurs rushed for- 
ward into the thickets, and being con- 
stantly fed by reinforcements from 
the roar, soon expelled the Austrians 
from the isle. Massesof infantry wars 
immediately after passed over, who 
soon securra the lodgment, and ren- 
dered this important post safo from 
attack. At the same time other dc- 
. taohments in like manner took possSs- 
sion of the intermediate isles ; Uqd the 
material points of the passage being 
thgs secured, all hands were Instant- 
ly set to rile commencement of the 
bridges whic^ were to oonneot them 
with the northern bank* Tkp depth 
and rapidity of the current ft that 
peripd, when the melting of tjl^dlpbie 
snows had ah^y. oommriioed, pre- 
sented vefyloinfidahle diffiei^ies ; but 
fll.werf !t»vereoihe by the ardfUr and 
ao^vily of the JVenidleng^^ 
right laigf boats had.bt^ drilsri^ 
and nine huge mfts ; made the 
bridge of . the most solid materials as 
teas Is>hrii; butfiwmriiat 
the UPPesite shore ef the Hmhfeld, 
it rise netessaty to eonatrori; IfjOf pon- 
toons. With aurii riffouTf. iriWpver^ 
Watiheeateiprise oonidbted, thitby 
iioononthe allowing ,the whrio 
wmorinplnted«and,tk^ 
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<t{ t6vpB itiftiiitly beg«^ toi 

ddfile over in ta 

opponitirbflAk* 

89. Whild i9iU liapovtBnt opMtion 
ww in prograw in thB neighbourhood 
of Viemi^ ^ Archduke OWleB, Tel;jr* 
ing on.the jeMrlbed eo*OMrMion Of 
the Archdw John, with the army of 
Italy^ihlrai:^ the Ty rol^ 
had made a eerious attach on the 
bridge of Lints, in the upper part of 
the Danube. Kollowrath, at the head 
of twenty-fiTe thOuBand men, there 
commaam an attack on the WUrtem- 
bezgera under Vandamme, to whom 
that position was intrusted. Profiting 
by their superiority of force, the Im- 
perialists in the first Ifistanoe obtained 
considerable advantages ; and that im- 
portant post was on the point of fall- 
ing into the hands of the enemy, when 
Bernadette came up with the Saxons, 
nearly thirty thousand Strong. The 
eomlmt was no lon^r equal : aud Kol* 
loWrath, finding himself greatly out- 
numbered, and having received no ad- 
vices of the approach of the Archduke 
John from the direction of Salsbuig, 
was oompelled to desist from his enter- 
prise, and sustained a loss of several 
muidred men and six guns in his re- 
treat. Two days afterwards, prepara- 
tions were made by the Austrians for 
crossing the river at Krems, which 
gave serious disqui^to Napoleon, who 
ondered up in hMte the whole corps of» 
Davoust, which was stationed in %3lie- 
lon at If 5114 and along tile road from 
thenoe by St Pdlten to Vienna. But 
these demonstrations sgoinst his rear, 
so h» Irimi diverting the Emperor 
Iromvhis ori|^iiai design of crossing at 
Lobau, and glviitt battle to the Arch- 
duke on the northern bank/otdy made 
him the more ihtent npou the Imme- 
diate proseoutiDn of his enterprise, by 
showing that the enemy's amy was, in 
part atleait, removed Mm the scene of 
action, and bringing, aithesaixtStime, 
vividly bedote his mind the difficulties 
of his altdatiob,' with a longlfiiie of oom- 
nniidcarion beset % so n^ dm^ 
in hli tesr» ^ 

8tidi% ^e tfiir to 

byaderisivO^i^iyt^ MIS 

^of Vienna. Hej^iMItlie merriiof 


his troops across the bri|ge ^ Lobau 
with the utmost auxie^; they defiled 
all the 80th, and the whole of the suc- 
ceedhig nighty without intermission; 
mid by ^yhreak on the 2lBt, ^rty 
thcusim men wOm slready assembled 
battle array bn the noruiem side. 

40. Meanwhile tiSe Axdiduke Charles, 
ritth the great body of his forces, lay 
on the woody heightsof the Bisambeig ; 
the fires of his blifi^uacS illuminated at 
night the whole 6f that<quarter of the 
heavens; and already, revealing the 
magnitude of the meniy*s force, inspir- 
ed nhe Fiwnch soldiers with gloomy 
presentinfents as to the issue of the 
contest which was am^achinm Fibm 
this elevated position, the 0s|h be- 
yond Vienna towards the Simmering 
appeared to be enveloped in clouds of 
dust ; but as they at intervals cleared 
away, the glitter of bayonets.and hel- 
mets ifi the sun^ gays, seen even at 
that distance, all folk^ing one direc- 
tion, indicated a grand movement to- 
wards KaisCr-Ebersdorf. Ih.elTect, hav- 
ing perceived from that lofty rli^ 
by means of telescopes, both the pre- 
parations made for crossing at LobaU, 
and the continued march of Davouitt’s 
corps along the southern ba& of the 
river, from Mblk towatda the eapited, 
the Archduke conceived, With rfsion, 
thsit a favourable opportunity had bow 
occurred of falling with hie oohoentin^ 
ed forces upon hrif the Fieneh ariny, 
before the remainder was croasedoycr, 
and possibly reducing it to^extrepiilles^ 
even in simt of the other pordbh bn 
the opposite bank, and whue ^ the 
columns in rear Were . only wehffing 
their way in toBsome march WiWitids 
the capital. Impressed with thsse 
ideas, orders were simt to the 
posts on the edge of the Mmhfeld 
next Lobau, ioMlbsel; alierb 
nominal tcristiWflb; 
had been all a^Wmcbd to the edge 
of the riv^, vmiw moaOed ; Whue 
the whole strength of the army ihm 
collected oh, Ihd Ifisambeig; pOUcjml-* 
ed from tlih emsmy, but rta^ WfiidI 
'With ita/im^ui^ted maiMe 
ffi!St corid triihm rimtdd w 

axaroSB. 

Were strit Hmramaim, 
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anh the of&^^ixL o<»flQaaimdl&H1^ ttp Mhet aide 

the'ritndTvtocpll^t h quantity of boata tb be pilMJ tpoo^ to dine : 

.. 1.. I foUowfeg thus the of tbegt^t 

gOnOi^ of antiqtd^y tihi^tr!^^^^ 
the bravest troops, it tl Sie last im- 


to be laden trith heavy materials and 
oombttStifaiOfl^ and, when the proper 
season arrived, io be detaehed. so that 
they ih%ht bb borne down byme foroe 
of the Swollen curront ag^nst the 
enemas bridges. Tft truth, it was evi- 
d^t that Kapoleon’s overweening p6^- 
hdehee In bis good fortune had at last 
brcmi^t him Into sitoation full of 
danger, and that, with fatal rashness, 
he had exposed himself to the most 
perilous chance in war— that of being 
attached by greatlv superior forcet in 
an open jph^n, with a great ^river tra> 
versed by a sinj^le brid^, recently con- 
structed and<Jiable to destruction, in 
his reafi 

41. Anxiety for the great events 
whidi were approaching caused many 
a noble heart to throb during the night 
in ihe, Austrian hqstj and alrd^y, as 
the morning dawned, thousands of 
stohiningeyes were turned in the direc- 
tionof Lonauandthe Marchfeld, where, 
even at that eariy hour, a great accu- 
mulation of force was visible* The 
maidi of troops aoroas the bridge oon- 
tinned iricessant, and all the reports 
from the outposts announoed that the 
lines in their front were rapidly widen- 
ing extending. With exulting 
hearts the amy received orders at sun- 
rise to stand to arms ; the advantages 

their situation were obvious even to 
the meanest sentinel ; the noble array 
which was pouring across the bridge 
before them, into the plains at their 
feei^ seemed a devoted host blindly 
nuhing/Upoh deatriictipn. The vast 
m w Marchfeld. stretching from 
the foot of ' the Bisatnperg to thexnar- 
ginlof ihe l!l^be, lay' spri^. like, a 
caa^'bAre the Iront^f the lihe^ and 
Bimea^ from the ab^ce of: every 
oMrh(i^ ih^atre^ 

of ^isomh gtet eveni The offleers 
artmhd , Aiidhduke urged ^ h]m Ito 
comms^ the|itt^eer]ym 
i^r y^' tht whdie^fM^L. 

yMU the tnei^ 0ik '* 

'movement u<^ 'riwmLbm^'to w 
'terifiMbt or ^ ■ 


portance, to oommenoe at .^battle with 
thejtrength of the mtm i^ntly re« 
cruited by food At twrive o’clock 
the movement of theeiiemy being suf- 
doiently pronounced, and retreat in the 
presence of so gr^t a host im^)8sible, 
the signal to advance was given. The 
men received it With loud shouts and 
enthusiastic acclamations ; joyful war- 
songs, accompanied by Turkish musio^ 
resounded through the air ; long con^ 
tinned vivata arose on all sides, as the 
Archduke Charfes, tbe saviour of Ger- 
many, rode along the lines of the se- 
cond column, at whose head he had 
taken his station^ Eveiy breast panted 
with anxious ^esire and deserved con- 
fidence for the decisive moment, and 
the finest weather favoured the awful 
scene. The circumstapees had spread 
a noble ardour througb every heart. 
Their much-loved capitfd, tlie abode of 
their Emperor, was in sight, polluted 
by the eagles of the strainer ; their 
homes were the prize of victory ; be- 
fore them was a splendid battle-field, 
where they would combat for their so- 
vereign, their liberty, and their cotmiiy^ 
tmder the eyes of their wives, their 
parents, their childros. Descending 
from theirelevated encampment, horse, 
foot^and cannon rapidly and eagerly 
pressed forWkrd towards the ehmy ; 
and soon, to those who yet lingered on 
the Bisamberg, but a small of' 
clear green intervened bet^veei|( thh 
volumes of dust which enyelcy^ the 
^kremity ^d- ' 

**hwxt tat and da«*iw:aBa»e: 

bii “ 




PMiflUted'taodiat^^ 
OthidMuaii^^Vr . , ' 7 

mile' 

, the 
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iiiat tli^ should i>e attacked 
the baatiiAis o» either oi Ifl’apd* iv:i|hout lUUy ; but Maesena, ik^trdct^ 
letm’s amyt extended in line ed lonff e:d>erieiice, and who had 

across the ipssioiB, $, mile broad, sumyed the of the enhmy from 
lying betwe^ .them. Built of stone the eteephe df A^em the precedmg 
houses, mbst oi'^them two storeys in nk^ttr gave a docioM opinion that the 
heighiy a^ .#urt;Cunded by enclosures whole Austrian awny waC at hanA 
and .ga^eh;waI}s^of the same durable Napoleon saw too good rea«>n to ad> 
materials, bbt^ offered valuable points hereto the latter view,, and, instantly 
d'cpppui to> the bridm under cover of appreciating the m^uitude of the dan- 
which, it was hoped, Ifassena and Bes- ger, rode b^ to the bri^e to hasten 
sidres would be able to maintain them- ths passage of the troopB.''Orders were 
selves, till the remainder of the anny despatch^ ii> eveiy direction to as- 
could be brought over to their support, semble the forces on the right bank : 
Essling bad a large stone granary, three the corps yf Lannes was already be- 
storeys in hei^t, furnish^ with loop- ginning to cross over ; that of Davoust, 
holes, capable of oontgining severtd which had arrived at Vienna the even- 
hundred men ; while Aspem, a long ing before, was ordered up^rith all im- 
stnt^ing village, was stren^hened, aginable expedition ; the cuirassiers, 
like £!yla^, by a ohurohyard surround- the Guazds, the reserve cavalry, the 
ed by a strong wall. A double line of park of artillery, allreceived dire^ons 
trenches, intended to dmw off the to haste^ to the bridges. Bu^ it was 
water, extended between these two na- too Idte ; their nan^ow breadth would 
tural bastions, and thence from Aspem only permit a very limited nuhiber of 
to the .Danul^i i^nd served as a wet solgiers to march abreast uj^n them \ 
ditch, which afforded every possible se- the cavalry and artillery, oomd only be . 
cttrity to the troops debouching from got across with considerable difftoulty ; 
the island of Lobau. The whole and the one over the main branch of . 
inbound was perfectly level, gently slop- the river was so much dama(^ by the 
iug upwards, like a vast natural glacis, rise and impetuosity of the atresia, that 
towoi^ Ra^hdorf : white vill^es, by four o’clock in me afternoon it was 
alone, bosomed in tufted trees, rising almost impassable. Meanwhile the Aus- 
above the tender green of the plain, trian army in great strength, ei^ty 
which was covered with rich crops at thousand strong, of whom fourteen 
thatea^rlyseason, broke the uniformity thousind were magniffeent oavaliy, 
of '^e expanse. Among them the glit- with two handled and eighty-eight 
tering pinnacles. of Brrite^e, and%n pieceeof cannon, wasalreadyupon them. 
theiightIhemaiBsy tower o^eusiedel, 44. The Imperialists adwoed in 
were jponspicuons; while on the left, five massy columns, preoed^ by a 
the wpody heights of the Bisamberg strong cloud of horse, which ooneemed 
shut ^iiix&e soen^ Tht widespread their direction and probidde |mMs 
light hivouaos, along the broad attack from the enemy. The tot, to 
expanse bt the hiwbbn,. revealed the der Hiller, next the Danube^ . 
magniUto el. the loroe to which they by the meadows <m the north^^ Ibaak 
Dpfbsedj^ and hnmired an anxious of that river direct upon Aspem; the 
the tonoh army, second, under BelUga^e, with tlie gm: 
48«*unieiHiy at toi4tuation,of the eralisrimo by ldS; eid& advanoi^ by. 
trpo|f ,wlto tolwM bver^ Napo- Leopolds^ sn4 wabked^ltsAtepB 
leovitotmtoeabaieklv]^ toimrds to same ttoge; the ;tlurd, v, 

ahd Ptoen A»delfl^^ to Uieout- led by HohetoUc^ toved by Breif ■ , 
porta^^t<ii:/sjto?jr;^ 'to ealee also the 

of 'tbtt'ibohito ' enemy by 'Bnxei^o^^^ki^ 
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in tlie aetift<iEt; ii|Km ilislh%; tk« 


Ally, iJl ipimd together, im to moTo 
over the open Mweeh Baeifih- 

dorf end eo ee to iisidst the 

hMl o£ aiM, 'M^hieh^ig^t find 
iteelf ^inmieid by ithe enemy'e hone. 
Ko M thho elovfn of the Austrian 
Wtti^er' mre '(^0 positioxi, wfaiefa, as 
th^y Ihiov hear to the enemy’s {iiAs, 
Mt % destructive storm of round-shot 
thrbi!^ their rank! The French were 
to twa hai/fng an equal iorce at their 
dispopali and &ey werg particularly 
inferior in the number and weight of 
their artillery ; but by two o’cldik in 
the ijftehioon, when the opphsing hosts 
oaine into collision, seven divisions* of 
Bati^ troops, besides the guards of 
Wfirtembexv» Hesse ^Darms^t, and 
Baden, in aU, fifty thousand men, were 
in line ; and fri>m the known charac- 
ter of the soldiers, as well as the firm- 
ness of their leaders, a despirate re- 
sistance was to be antiripated. Mas- 
sena, with two strong divisions, was 
post^ round Aspem; Lnnnes, with a 
third, was in Bssling ; the intermedi- 
ate space was oooupi^ by the remain- 
der m Itosana’s corps, the Imperial 
Oiiard,««thd German auxiliaries, with 
the formidable euimssiers of Be^tres 
. jgUitering in their front ^ 

4<. Aspm, into which Massena had 
not had time to throw an adequate 
jgarrison, was in the first instance car- 
ried by the advanced guard of Hilleri 
tmdtv Giulay. But the French mar- 
shal having quickly attacked it with 
iha Whde di^ion of Molitor, it was 
not onl^ letaiLen, biit the Imperialists 
ptutimd to a considerable distance to 
the Borihward* Eke long^ however, 
the broad sad dec^ odurans of Hiller, 
Bi^legarde, and HohenBoBern, Advance 
h% to their support^ %amed the ricit- 

^mtii08eoflicdito,U 
FerMud, 2toKmty« dfSspogno, and teeaUe. 
The Hrit tor were infinuT, the last caveliy 
{(S^lhevM^eandeuinuMiere. Thehr united 
stitoiat, tflth the German auxtofes^ nuGt 

itotob. Tfafifin^hofwevri,asm 
' toy to CBdb^'tblr^ toUaand native' 

^ Isto ' lon to to 
CiOAmn^s ^0eial Aesto ^tkt 'J$a( 
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defenoeof to village Ksell. The^pm- 
pect whtrii now ptoented itself to 
capable Of dhuntog the toit intrepid 
hearts. On to left, tone brtol and 
deep oolumns were seen contetg^ 
towards Aspem ; at a'griMcter'distanee 
on the rij^t, vast elonds of tost an- 
nounoed that Cthermssses were toc^eat* 
ening Essting : while along to whole 
front a formiaable^ array' of Sztillery^ 
Vomiting forth fire and tooke, steadily 
approached, rendering more awful to 
scene by to obscurity in which ft in- 
volved all behind it. But this suspense 
was of short duration, and in a few 
minutes the Austrian battalions of 
Hiller, with loud shouts, advanced to 
the attack. If, however, the assault 
was impetuous, the defence was not 
less heroic ; ,anid never had to eipe- 
rienced skiU and invincible tenacity of 
Marshal Massena been more oonsjAcu- 
ously displayed. Stationed in the 
cemetery of Aspem, under the boughs 
of the great trees which overshadow 
the church, he calmly awaited to re- 
sult, directiug the movements of his 
troops, and giving his orders to sup- 
port the points which most required 
it, with the coolness and precisiott of 
veteran courage ; while liie crash of 
the boughs al^ve his head, and the 
incessant clatter of grape-shot on the 
steeple, told how Bear the enemy's 
batteries had approached. 

40. BotK paraes were aware that 
to fate of the day mainly dep6>>^^ 
on the possession ol this important 
point, and incredible efforts wem made 
on either side to attain it. For seve- 
ral hours to muTderoUa oonfiftt oim- 
tinued; fito tmopa wem bmu|ht> 

<m both sides to st^y the phice 
^ose who hod faBsh, or were exhaori- 
edinthestrfferto Ahstriahintotiy, 
to Hungirifia'^venadiers, to^vohm- 
teCEs of Vieniia, riveUed each «^er in 
Coumgo to:flto9ei«nbe in the as- 
saultyWhift'we differmt.>divi^^ of 
ltoatoo >»pe hi sucoeeaion nobly 
tottoed to defehoe: £vem street# 
hoto garden or to vff- 
la^, became to ""theatre iff mortal 
oombnt : to shouta of transient sue- 
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the Cfript of 4mc4«V wm jieea;d< iiuNit iMist inf^tvy id ili^ wnte 

aitenMitti^^ro^ liiaiiei ; an in- of the >lll»e^ So severely, however* 
oessentlihoweitiol b^inhs and cannon- Sjierehui troops in both villagea^ and 
bfUb tto ecMicenti^ bat^ even those ol the nnwidutantr^^ 
tl^ tocMW&dlsts i^iread death On all gajled by th% snetaiped and incessant 
fiBeviSjka. asnong Iri^^ and foe; dlMhaigebf the tremendous array of 
while grto .|^ of the village tooh guhs^ that Nawleon ordered a grand 
fire» and the flames of the burning charge of cnvaby id Jm centre to wrest 
liouses adbrdbdji aa night approached, tHam from the enemy. BessiOres first 
a ghaatly light wherewith to continue sent* forward the light horse of the 
the work of destruction, and illumiuat- Guard: they made related charges, 
ed the whole field of battle. A des- but were ^unable to wiuistand the ter- 
perate confiiot at the same time was Mble storm of grape which was vomit- 
going cm in the marshy plain between ed forth by* we Austrian batteries. 
Aspem and the river, where the wet Upoti their repulse the Frenrii mar- 
ditches leading to the Danube athwart ahal ordered the cuirassiers of ^ 
their fronts and the thickets of alder- Guard to ch^e. These gallant horse- 
bushes, gave the IVencfi the advantage men, cased in shining at^aour, whose 
of a natural fortification. For long weight the English afterwards felt so 
the superior numbers of the Austrians severely at VTatorloo, advanced at the 
impeded each o^er, as the position gallop, shaking their sabres above their 
of the French centre prevent^ them heads, and making the air ^resound 
from atta^ng the villfige on more with cries of / So 

sides thftti one ; but at«lengtb, at swift was tbe onset, so vehemwt tbe 
eleven at nif^t, their line having ^in- attack, that the Imperialist^ who saw 
ed ground in tlwt quarter, a commued af once tbe dangw of the artilleiy, had 
attack was made by Hiller in front, barely time to withdraw the ^na, and 
and Yacquant, commanding part of throw the fcK>t-aoldieTB in their rear 
Bellegarde’s corps, which had just re- into squares, when the tempest was 
puliUd a formidable cbaige of cavalry, upon them. In vain, boweyer, Bes- 
m flank. In spite of the most heroic sidres, d’Espague, and Lasalle, at the 
efforts ,on the part of Kaaaena, Molitor, head of these indomitable cavdiers, 
and his officers, the village was carried swept round the now insulated^foot, 
amidst deafeniug idiouts, which were routed the Austrian cavalry *01 the 
distinctly hiwrd above the roar of the reserve under Lichtenstein, which was 
artiUeiy along the whole litie. The« brought up to oppose them, and envel- 
French mard^ made a gallant e§ 0 Tt oping tbe infantiy fionned in aquares 
to regain hia ground, and succeeded, of battalions on all sic^ .summoned 
with Le Grandfs division, which had themintheprideofirresiBiiUesirength 
taken the place of MoUtox^a in this to surrender. Cut offi from all other 
trsmendoussti^e^in wresting some of support, the brave Hungarians stood 
the hoixies from enemy : but the firm ba^ to back in theiraquares, and 
chuxubyuid, and the greater part of kept up so vigorous and so susiai^a 
the blood •Stained viUage^ remained fire on all rides, that after having half 
ihrom^ the uight in the xumda of the their numbersy i n riuding Um i^liant 
Impenalista. d’Espagne, stret^ed on the |dain, the 

4r. While this teeihendeus struggle French euiraarims were shat- 

waa gring on in Amm, the central tered and defeated, to retire to 'tiieir 
apace.belweeXL it SAm Essling was al'^ own lines, iui4 ,ibprii biutiea at this 
most denuded' of mlsirticy : the nume]> point slept upem the firid of battle, 
ous aadlairmxdriflnAuitx^^ 48. Bte^beig^s columns followed 

in rimt quarter belDig riiieflyguaid^ the course paraphed to them; bu^ ha 
hy cavalry, with HkikenaaBrnn'e inlan- irixo fifth coiips, which was te mrite'^e 
tiy in their tear; while the splend^ riromt tewteda finamsdori^ai^j^^ 
horsemen of the Ereneh Guard con- £teUng on the extreme flabk^^fi^^ 
eealed oi^riie ofq^te ride the 'weak- ily required mote rime Iri. move- 
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fTtqq th|Q J(iiq*ti]bu AdvftBiOCdy 

direct ; by , the esme 

point, their mercb, 

and tbo msai^ix^ attack did not take 
place ^ dte in the ' aitemoon. £n- 
zeradort waa evkooated ny^^^e enemy 
upon i^a^dj^noacih of the Imperialiata ; 

the head only of a single 
^ ^viaipn^ waa threatened with an attack 
than double his^wn, 
l^th'ln front and (dank. The fourth 
^hi^ attacked the village on 
wde, was vigorously charged 
in fla&k In its advance b) a l^e body 
of J^enoh horse, detached by Bealieres 
from the centre of the line; and the 
iieoes|ity of forming squares, to resist 
these attach, retaided considerably 
the assault on that side. At length, 
however, the unsuccessful charge on 
the Austrian central batteries having 
throi^ back the French cuirassiers 
in that quarter, and the reserve dra- 
goons of Lichte^fSsin having neen 
re-formed, and brought up in great 
strenrth to the support of the oentfic, 
the Archduke ordered a general ad- 
vance of the whole line, at the same 
time that, a combined attack of Bosen- 
two coliunns, now perfectly able 
to oo-cmtoate, was made on Essling. In 
spite, of the irtmost efforts of Napoleon, 
the centre of the Austrians sensibly 
gainl^gronnd, and it was only by the 
most devoted gallantly on the pelfi of 
the fWnoh cuirassiers, who again and, 
egaitt,^ though with ihminished num- 
renewal the oombat, that he was 
able to prevent Ikat part of his line 
from being entir^y broken through. 
The ^olenoe of the banking fire of 
grape and muaketiy,, however, whi^ 
issued f^ Esslin^ was such aa to 
arrest the Imperialists when they came 
abreart of lhat village^ and, although 
many assaultB were n^e upon it % 
Boseid^el^^B columns, and it was re- 
peats^ eat on fire by the Austrian 
shall^j^smm was the intrepid 
an^jcmwpea,wi&.hiaherD& | 

evsayhmme.e^ eywy garden^ that aB i 
the aaaa&mta do ,waa to drived 
ita wallA 

>fiarknem su^dja^^ .comba^'ft.vpi : 


49. sight which followed this 

desperate eoniiot was spent with very 
difTermit leelingb In the two armies. 
On both ddes, indeed, the mostshren- 
^ooseffijtts were made to repair the 
1 m6s which^had, been sustained, and 
prepare for ihe conflict on the morrow ; 
but it was with very opposite emotions 
that the breasts were agitated 

in the two hosts. On the aide of the 
B^nob, to the proudr confidence of vio- 
toij had succeeded the idiiU of disap- 
pointment, the antioipation of disaster. 
The wonted shouts of the men were no' 
longer heard ; a dark feeling of aiudety 
oppressed every breMit; me brilluiiit 
meteor of the Iwpire seemed about to 
be estinguishnd in blood. They could 
not conceal from themselvea that they 
had been worsted in the ^ preceding 
day's fight. Aspem was lost ; Essling 
was Bttirounded ; the line in the centre 
had been forced bacdc; the enemy slept 
among th^dead bodies of the ranch; 
while the multitude of slain, even in 
the farthest reserves of their own Unes, 
showed how completely the enemy's 
batteries had reached every part of 
their position. The Austrians, on the 
other hand, were justly elated by their 
tmwonted and glorious sucoess. For 
the first time, Napoleon had sustained 
an undoubted defeat in the field ; his 
best troops had been balSed in a ^toh- 
ed battle ; his position was critical 
beyond nzample^ and the well-known 
ha^pd of the bridges diffiised the hope 
th^ on th^morrow, a derisive victory 
would rescue their country from the 
oppressor, and at one blow work out 
the deUveranoe of Germany. 

50. But though anxieiy chOled the 

hopes, it no ways daunted the eburme 
of the Fremih. Btrrtriied a mi ds t w 
dead bodies of l^eir rimnades, they 
sternly resolved to ootnbat ktat 

man on the. morrow, for ti^ed 

Emparm and tko gloty m coun- 
ixy. Sleeiv hidnoed W 

fatteue, Soon riosed the eyes of ;the 
Bploiemi: tke flenti^ ^ either^lmat 
siiwyBidsrOf each^c;!^ 
r down in Us the 
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botjii made the moii iti^imous 
to imjMve tili^eliiiiheee of eueoeas lor 
the followiik%4aj. Doring the nil^^t, 
or early ih the . morning, the infantry 
..of the jhnperial Oiiard, the remainder 
of the eoxpa of god the troopa 

of Ondinot, were with much difficulty 
got acroB« the biidgee, so as to give 
Sfapoleon, even eftw all the lesaea of 
" [ day, fidly aeventy thou- 
while Davoust, with 
thirty thousand more, waa just com- 
mending the passage of the bridges. 
The Aiuhdnkei, on ms side, brought up 
Jibxt reserve^ consisting of the grenadier 
"corps of the Prince of Eeuss, from the 
Biaamberg to Breitenlce, a mile in the 
rear of the field of battle. ^'Ejua 
proelii eventus utrumque duoem, di- 
versis animi motibus, ici maturandum 
summse rei discrimen erexit. Civilis 
instare fortunes; Oerialis abolere igno- 
mintam. Garmani prosperis f eroces ; 
Bomanoa pudor ezoitavera^” f 

51. Short as the night was at that 
season on the banks of the Banube, 
that period of rest was not allowed to 
the wearied soldiers. Long before sun- 
rise, the moment that the first grey of 
the summer^B dawn shed a doubtful 
light over the field of battle, the Aus- 
trian columns of Kosenbeig again as- 
sailed Bssling in frimt and fiank; and 
Jdaafpa, with strong reinforcements, 
renewed his attadcs on the churchyard 
of Aspem. Both assaults proved suo-«{ 
cessful. Esding for the first time^ivas 
carried by the ArchdukeVregiment of 
grenadiers in the early twilight ; and 

* These numbers are aseertaiuedin an au- 
tboDticxnaimer. Nspoleon admits that **the 
Ptenoh amy on the aeoond day, on the two 
iWnks (tfChellfanuba was 80.^00 men sups- 
ei9rt$SBd^ jbAduie, who had 100,000 
men In the field.*’ Pavouat’s oorps waa^ at 
^ ntmestinoit above 40, 0(M men after the 
losses ithmi'vmdetgene ; at this rate, thsnre- 
fbre^tiie Itecharpy,. which was sU across 
exoQfthm oorps, would have 

been iObO; sod, dedostlng 10,000 fisr the 
ipsses of the pesesalDg d<^, 90, OOO moat have 
remained on the on the fi2d,--NAPO- 

zoioH Mosrnoimrvl; 7A 

t '^Therssiiltof.thjii dsy^ aotion stimu- 
lated both |[eneralflL,Mn dtftbrent motives, 
to hasten w ^ staingfiie. 

Olvills, to Idicw Mine; 
alisL towipeooth» disfftaCe, (ntoileilnanB 
^ted by msjh sueoes?^ Bomansroused 
by shame.^^Aocrwv v* le. 
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i,t^ie f mpermihst% folhrsnsiAup^tfaieiirs^' 
hess, los6e4 the Prbhdh lines on th^ 
left hack towards the Banube^ And 
sthdtened them considerably in that 
quarter. ^us important 8nc<^ 
was comfterbalanoed oy the Ipni of 
Asjm, which at the same moment 
was taken, with battalion in the 
oimvohy^, and four pieces of cannon, 
by the fVench division of Cara St Oyr. 
AOth parties mad# the utmost efiorts 
to retrieve these momentous losses. 
St Hilaire caille up with his division 
of Lannes* tlhrps to the assiaianco of 
that gallant marshal, who was how 
driven oirt of all parts of EssUng except 
the great granary, and by a sudden ef- 
fort expelM the Austrisps, who were 
never able again to recover their loot- 
ing in that important village till the 
very conclusion of the battle, though 
the most desperate confiiot, both of 
fooi^and horse, wm| on the whole day 
in its immediate neighbourhood. 

52. The regiment of Slebeck rushed, 
about the same time, vdth fixed bay- 
onets into the burning ruins of Aspem ; 
the French under Cara St Oyr were ex- 
pelled by the violence of the shock,; 
but they returned to the charge rehi- 
foroed by several battalions of the Im- 
perial Guard, and after a struggle of 
an hour's duration, again droye out 
the Imperialists, and got possessfon of 
the phsirohyard, which by this time was 
UtenJly covered with the dead. Hiller, 
however, was not to be outdone in this 
tremendous struggle. Again forming 
a column of attack, iuoonjimotionwiih 
part of Bidlegarde’s corps, hehiniself 
led on the cham at the head of the 
regiment Beujof&y. Trampliim under 
foot the dead and the dyii^, theseliA- 
roio aassilants advanced tbiD]^hbnr^^ 
ing houses, and a storm of 
by great exertions sneeeeded In driving 
the French entiraly out.of the village. 
The Austrim, commander instc^y or- 
dered the pioneers to paH down ^he. 
walls of olmOhyardC and burn^the 
church andOpamohagC'housa, so, aa to 
prevent those Jbnportaat poii^^^mg 


again rendsfred a mritm in 
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npt osly tIU 

the doto ot/th^ batcui £a oMff- 
to id^gaye 

of thdr ar- 
Fjm <4 &e French 

the denae 

. 'fm^w^'lbere eocuxnulated witBin a 
^iOe move than a mile in 


. bloody ooiBeete in the tiV 

Ife^ were not ewm as iy any means 
«oiie 4 :ttie ardent and impetuous mind 
of Ijriinoleon*, Believed from the ne- 
oesd^ of remaining on the defensive, 
by iS» important accessions of force 
tnudi he hadobtainedduring the night, 
be iraje preparing a grand attack in the 
For this purpose instructions 
were sekit to Massena^ arho had not yet 
been osqpelled from Aspetn, to main- 
tain hmiadf in that village; Davoust 
ivas to debouch from the bridges, in the 
'direction of Bssling; whileOuctinoiafid 
Lannes, sup|K>rted^by the infantiy and 
oavali^ of m Guard,,were to nmke a 
unitoa. attack on the Archduke's cen- 
tm, wludiit was hoped might be thus 
diivenbiwkyandentirelyseparatedfrom 
the Wings engaged in the combats round 
the 1(11^^. Fiom his station behind 
ihe centre of the French line, Kapo- 
leon^ at seven in the morning pointed 
ou^ with bis fing^ to Lannes, who was 
.op hoieeb^ beside him, the direction 
wl 4 di hiB corps should follow in their 
adyane^ which was where the Austrian 
line amari^ weakest^ between the left 
oi JBwmusollernand the right of Bo- 
scmbem* Bmpercnr soon after rode 
thmu^thelinea of^etroopswhower^ 
to advance^ mad rias recriw with en- 
thusiastic shouts of kSfvs 
AAttSCied hy. ihe aoundf the enemy's 
cannon dlreeted their dre in ihai di*, 
t^ngh the fog whirih sti}! lin- 
ger on^ba^ of the Djnatibe con^ 
cesM hm their skht,' and Qene- 

neoesniy 


b^mediatelylMhindthe infantiy; while 
two hundrm pieces of caamon, amyed 
in thehK)nt of the whole Unoi distrm^ed 
the attention of the enemy by a fire of 
unprecedented severity. As soon as 
Ismnes, on ihe right, had made some 
progress, the remamder of the French 
centre, to the left^ also advanced : Ou- 
dinot's troops formed thefirst oolumhs; 
with the (wrassim immediately be- 
hind them, and the Imperial Quaid in 
reserve; so that the whole French line 
between Ksslingand Aspem moved for- 
ward in echelon, the right in front, pre- 
ceded by a tremendous array of artil- 
lery. The shock was irresistible : the 
he^s of liannes' columns, skilfully di- 
rected against the weakest part of the 
Austrian line, soon forced their way 
through, and threw some battalions 
into disorder ; into the opening thus 
formed the cavalry rushed with appal- 
ling fury, andsoon a huge gap appeared 
between Rosenberg and Houenzollem, 
and the foremost of the squadrons pen- 
etrated even to Breitenl^, where the 
Austrian reserve of the Prince of Reuse 
was stationed, while the fugitives from 
the broken battalions spr^ in all di- 
rections the report that the battle was 
lost. 

0 5. The Archduke nowf elt that the de- 
cisive moment had arrived; the battle, 
the monarchy, were at stake. Ip this 
extremity, that gallant prince displayed 
alike the skill of a consummate com- 
mspder and the heroism of a common 
soldier. Thh reserve grenadiers under 
the Prince of Reuss were hastily thrown 
into square, andbrpug^t upto the men- 
aced point; the numerous drsgoons of 
Prince Lichtenstein f^vanoed imme- 
diately behind them; ai^ Gie Arch- 
duke himself, fimriiv thi standerd of 
Zaeh’s iXMrpe, whkdi Sad begun to,gi?e 
way, addressed a lew enm^^o 
to the mpn^aod ^ them baoktifli^lliet . 
the enemy# The generals ajromia mm 
enmlated the noble enample; bt^tniM . 
of them were killed or wounded 
dteadful moment. Oeneriu' CoHorwhiv 
received a ban in the heed ojoee the . 

side, and the 

numh«)i^jCd^hi)i peremialsmBvtAp^ 
how despemte 'was' the 
the gtmentlissiino wee 
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heroio efiEbrts restored the battle. ■ 
Beanimated by the heatbetiiring ex- 
ample of their chief s, the eoldiem stood 
their ground ; the dreadful column of 
Lumes was arrested in its advance, and 
the sqruires among whiclbit had pene- 
trated, pouring in destructive volleys 
on all sides, soon occasioned hesitation 
and anxiety in the dense array. The 
Austrian lotteries, playing at half mus- 
ket-shot^ occasioned a frightful carnage 
in the deep masses of Napoleon's troops, 
which, unable either to deploy under 
so tenifiio a fire, or to retum it to ad- 
vantage from the edges only of their 
columns, were swept away without the 
power of making any serious resistance. 
From the moment that the irruption of 
Lannes’ column was stopped, and the 
regiments behind were compelled to 
halt, the French soldiers felt that the 
day was lost.* Tn vain the cuirassiers 
were brought forward, wHo dashed, as 
at Waterloo, through the intervals of 
the squares; in vain those brave horse- 
men rode round the steady battalions, 
and V arged them repeatedly to the 
bayonets' points. Not one square was 
broken, not one column gave way; and 
the horsemen, grievously shattered by 
the ten'iblcfire, were soon after charged 
by the enemy's reserve cavalry, under 
Lichtenstein, who came up with loud 
ahouts from the rear, and driven 


"We persisted,” says Savary, an eye- 
witness, "in penetrating into the chec]|er 
of squares which formed the enemy’s Uhe, 
when the extreme severity of the fire of 
grape and musketry obliged us to halt, and 
begin oxohanging volleys with our antago- 
nists under very disaavantagtious olrcnm- 
stanees, Bvery quarter of an hour which we 
passed in thi^ position rendered our diaod- 
vaiitsg^ greater. Ourtroops were allin moss 
or Colunm, and Could not deploy to return 
the fire wiUi which tiioy were assailed. 
From that moment it was easy to foresee, 
not only that tho day could not have a fh- 
vomuble issue, but even that it would probab- 
ly tomlnatoni some diasster, Tbey tried in 
vaintorestove those disadvantagesby charges 
of oiiirss<|ler% which took plaoe in several 
dirooUons, but they had hardly pierced 
through the openings of the enemy’s squares 
when they were iusailed by the Austrian 
horsey rthree times more niimemis, and 
driven Wk upon our was 


back in discfder ujKm id- 

fkatry. 

06. At this critical mometxt,Bolied- 
Bdtlcra, perceivitigiacoimideflible oped- 
ihg oh tli& right of rile French 
oocaeioned by the uneqtml sidvaiioe'dl 
some of their regimeata, oeieed the fa- 
vourable opportunity to dash in with 
l^tyk'a regiment, and occupy the 
space : it ouetained itself tbm ogainet 
all the attacks of ihe enemy, till the 
^rchduke, wh<> at once 'saw the im- 
portance of movement, supported 
that gallant ocips, t|^en almost over- 
whe£ied by fatigue and numbers^ by 
six regimehts of Hungarian grenadiers. 
These fhesh troops pressed forwrid, 
intersecting the whole Fr^eb line, and 
overthrow&g everything which oj^s- 
ed them : they even reached the bat- 
teries in the rear near Bssling, where 
they were assailed by such a totruc- 
tive fire^rom thatwiflage, that noting 
but the presence of the Arehdukf^ who 
hq|tened to the spot, enabled them to 
maintain their ground. At the same 
time, the want of ammunition began 
to be sensibly felt in the French army, 
especially by the artillery, the si:q[>plies 
of which were nearly exhausted the 
incessant firing of the two days ; and 
accounts began to circulate, Mod soon 
Spread like wildfire through the itmks, 
that the h^idges were broken-down, 
and all* communication with the re- 
dserve posts, and two-thirds of iDavoust's 
corps, still on the southern bank, cut 
off. In effect, at half -past eighth the 
alanning intelligence reached the Bm- 
peror that the fire-riiips and heavy 
barks laden with stones, sent down the 
river by the Archduke, ha4 with the 
swelling of the river, produ^ the 
sired effect, and that a oonaiderable 
part of the bridge over the ' ihein 
stream of the Danube had been surept 
away. 

57. In this terrible naxUneht Napo- 
leon's courage did. not forsaloe him. 
Omve and thoughtful, but collected, 
he allayed by the calxukiel»of h|a indd- 
ner the shufiii c| Ifriee ar^d 
and immediist^ gaVe the UeMtity 
orders to suspiw the W)iiu 

^ points, and ' =b^^ 
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i^d ol ikHmu. tibey 

icoohtlie oolitTipia in front, ho^rmr, »ein0M«si0i]icdat8 of liie 

tlie i^wioe tiitiieBe ar- aftny, off '^ ; 

vioteee of and, listing from ^ lurthier att^ 

j|^ melting on tlmTiOiig^ confined hiifiBeif Hto an 

!W^<|(i^rmdeetnio%eato^ inoeseant firo of grape and 
Ibef^'lmfaaoe^ o| stood in a state of upon the French oolumsv, nrhieh, no# 
&> unwilling in full retreat, muBsed^toji^her 
Tl^ Austrians, percfj^i^ng in such rnktraordinary numbers at the 
of vadBation, resum- entrance of the bridges leading to 
ed" Uks o&nsiTe ft all points, and, Lobau, that eveiynh^ tbld with fatal 
Immhig two icesh^oojumns of atta^ effect on men or horses, 
imder £todowiidi imdHQh6nlohe,made 59. Anxious to crown his glorious 
a sudden assaulj^ on Eissling, which efforts by a decisive attack, the Arch- 
Was Carried, with the exception Sc the duke now brought forward his last re- 
great gmnsjcy, at the verjjr moment serves of Hungarian grenadiers, and, 
timt^ihe Freaohoentre, slowly retiring, putting himseU at their head, advanc- 
re-^tmedethe narrow plain between ed with an intrepid step against the 
thatMUage and Aspein, from which retreating French columns, while the 
they had ^ksued in all ihe confidence whole artillery, rapidly coniSTacting in- 
of victory in the morning. This im- to a semicircle round the diminished 
portant sueoess rendered the situation host, kept up an incessant and destruc- 
Napoleon well-nigh desperate, and tive fire. 'Hie most vivid disquietude 
disor^rwas rapidly spreading through seized tho» French generals when they 
the ranks; for Aspam, in spite of J^he beheld their wearira bands assailed by 
most hemio efforts of Hassena and fresh troops, which seemed to have 
I^e Grand, was in great part already sprung up from the earth at the con- 
ical^ ( and the capture of the second elusion of this fight of giants. But 
viB^ preriuded almost entirely the Lannes arranged his best men in the 
of a retreat to the river roar of the columns, and, supporting 
lidA them by the infantry and cuirassiers 

; He made the utmost exertions, whem Napoleon sent up to his assist- 
ttasefqre, to regain it, and general ance, prepared to resist the attack ; 
Ho^ute^ at the head of a ^brigade of while Massena, on his side, Bometimes 
the Imperial Cbaard, being intmisted on foot, sometimes on horseback, with 
*^th ihd attacA, advanced in douhle«> his sword in his hand and resolution 
quick tim^ and drove out the enemy inthis countenance, seemed to multi- 
id the; point of the bayonet Again ply as necessity required his presence, 
tha Austrians returned, and, puriiing Reserving their fire to the last mo- 
up to the very foot of the granary, ment, the French veterans, when the 
firoAfiwd^thn:^ their bayonets into Hungarians were witMn pistol-shot, 
the which the deadly poured in so close and destructive a 

fite ismmd whidi thinned them ranks, volley that the advance pf the enemy 
the . tumult, the upper pad ^ was checked, anda elese oombatwith 
tmil&g took fire, bdt still thh firearms commmioed. At that mo- 

4rible Fdnchsci(her8mrintri]ied ment, liannes, who had dismounted 
eelvetin the lower storeys, Ids horse to avoid the difiadful 

roar of musketry and the crash of fire of the artiilery, which swept off 
Ihumiiig rafters. Five %ies did the everything above the heads of the sot; 
Huttppriein, grenadiers rush up.to the dlers, yfM struck hy cannon-ball^ 
ftou9A‘W)idiA,^fmdfive times^ere'^]^ widch canied^aws^ &)1h his legs, v As 
xepttii^ by ths ^xmoonqurinlde firm* Nap^i|^ was engaged in tlm,;li^im^:c^ 
ness;,*^' thsM^^terA^^'i^length ■ Meeting " 

■ htoSSo^that into ^t island fi^ tHe firid^ln^ 

at aB h^axxhi, and thati the com- tie, he saw a Etter 
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wAbb, iritm <04 |pur^ dmwn bjr Oe fovb-dMiere; Od 

heroic manbel/ Ids emjf comiMidoikik Mmtiy mad eaainon had exhausted el- 
arms in lta|yv ^extended: in the afsonies moelali tiieir ammunition ; the cavalry 
of death. had ahroady all reHved into Che iskiud 

.60. Lanaes ' seiaed his hand, and of |iohan; 9 hht still the rear-gua^ 
said, with a voioe tremulaus from loss with tinoo^imiahle resolution^ main- 
of hlood^'^ Adieu, Sire! Liyeforthe tained the combat, The Austtians 
world; but bestow a few thoughts on w^ neaady as mftch exhausted as 
one of your best friends, who in a few theiui opponents ; and, desisting from 
hours ml be no more.” On his knees, all furwer attacks, ^xraint^ed only a 
beside the nid^ ooudi of the dying tremendous dre from all the batteries 
hq^o, hTapoleon wept : ** Lannes, do ^11 midnight, when, the last of the 
you not know me? It is tho Empe- enemy having withdrawn from the 
ror — it is Buonaparte, your friend — field of battle into the island, exhaust- 
you will yet be preserved to us.” — “ I ed hf fatigjie, the artillerymen sank to 
would wm to 'live,” replied Lannes, sleep beside ^eir guns. 

to serve you and my country; but in 61. Such was the famous battle of 
an hour I shall be no more.” Napo- Aspem, the moat gloriouB%i the Aus- 
leon was deeply ajOPected; he had never trian annals— for ever memorable in 
before evinced such emotion. the annals of military fame. It was 

thing,” said he to Massena, but so the first great action in which Napo- 
terrible a stroke could have withdrawn leon had^been defeated ; for at*&ylau, 
me for a moment from the care of the though, as the event iltlinately proved, 
army.” Shortly after, Lannes was re> he h^ been worsted, yet, in the first 
lieved from his sufferings by a faint, ins^nce, he remained master of the 
which, after some days, terminated in field of battle. The loss on both sides 
death. St Hilaire, at the same time, was enormous; but that of the !^Vench 
was brought in mortally wounded.* was much greater than that of their 
It was time that this terrible carnage opponents, t owing to their decided ihr 
should oease : the generals and supe- feriority in numbers, and especially in 
nor officers were in great part struck artillery, on the first day, and the 
down; the artilleiy horses were almost tremendous effect of the ooncentric 
all killed, and the guns, for the. most fire of three hundred pieces of o^bon 

* These offioers were among the meet es- of fifteen hundred killed and three thousand 
teemed of all Napoleon's generals: — woundSd: a list of casualties so obviously 
nea * said he, * was wise, prudent, and withal disproportioned to the magnitude and obsti- 
audacious, gifted with imperturbable naey of the conflict as to excite the ridicule 

froid in presenoe Of the enemy. ,Ho had re* of tul Europe. Subsequently ]!sr«^on ad- 
eeived little education ; all his qiimities were minted he had four thousand kllfed, which 
derived from nature.' Napdeon, who wit- wo^d imply a total loss of above twenty 
nessed finom bis outset in the Italian earn- thousand. The Austrian official acoouac, 
paigns the extension of his understanding, which derives credit lh)m the candour with 
oft^ r^Doarked it with surprise. He was which it admitted their own casualties, esti- 
superior to aU the French gonorals onthe mates the French loss at thirty-slit thousand, 
field of battle, iU directing the movements of . on tho authentic grounds that seven thou- 
twenty-flve thousand infimtry. He was stUl sand French were buried on the field of bat* 
young wheq he had thus risen to perfection ; twenty-nine thousand seven hundred 

peska^ he would have ultimately risen to and eOventy-tnree wounded were carried to 
the same eminOnoe in sfbv^gy, which he the hospiiKus at Vienna. The experiehoe of 
did xmt^ yet oomprehend. St Hilaire was the British in the Penliisular War^ especially 
retnatkable, ever sinoe the battle of Gastig- at Tfdavera and Albvera, WBirants the aOser- 
lione inl70^ by hla ohlvshcons chapter ; he tion that two armies of nom sixty thousand 
waSA good, brother and psirent, and wee de- to eighty thousand' on each side oould not 
voted to the Bmpepwr eversinee the siege of combat in so obstinate a manner ffir twb 
Toulon. , He was called, ux the army, the days under tho fire of five hundred ifleoes pf 
dsevaUcr^thoutlharandwithontrepro^ cannon, all crossing each wnhout^a 
NSqphSiKm tiked Htter tears ah hiS dM^ and loss of above twenty thc^and t6 
that^lxBiiuCa. : They weifidnot am b^cn ous andsupcricu^ and thirty 1^daBand t»*l^ 
waning. In, oonstanoy tu miafhrtUfi^ nor vanquished ^ weaker 
Imveibecnilrithlcsa totheglm^ ^ Fh^ UHn, MonUmr, Jwu <b. 18M; 

— Kavolbon in lloxThOLOx, C 84.> GkablOb's CJjwiUJeepuid, 4^ 
mdleldn arim « loss 395 ; 
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on ill* teeiiidt die dtQM oelttinal 
of attttdk;, wk}^ tiia aarrow extant of 
the ike awful cannonade and 

obstumi^ xeidataiioe of the Im|Nsrial 
aquan^ mvehted froih dej^loyi^ in- 
to 'Eil^ty-seven superior omoera 
and fw thousand two hundi^ pii- 
were hilled^ besides sixteen l^ou- 
sand''tbiee hundred wounded, the 
side of the Impenalista — a loss which, 
how'ever great, the Archduke, with 
true <}erman hones^, had the magna- 
nimity at once to admjt in his official 
acootint of the battle. The French 
lost above thirty thous^d nfin, of 
whom seven thousand were buried by 
the Austrians on the field ; a few guns 
and some*hundr6d unhurt prisoners 
were taken on both sides : five thou- 
sand wounded fdl into the hands of 
the Imperialists. For several days af- 
ter the battle, the Austrians were con- 
stantly occupied in buxying the dead; 
innumerable corpses were found in the 
smaller channels of the Danube ^ the 
waters even of that mighty stream were 
for some days xwisoned by the mul- 
titude of slain which encumbered its 
banks, and a pestilential air was waft- 
ed down its course, from the theatre of 
death. 

0!^ Driven baok'with all his army 
into^an island in the Danube, after 
susiSdning this frightful loss, the 
French Emperor, at ten at niglft, hast- 
ily oaHed a council of war on the mar- 
gin of the river. Seated under a tree 
which overhung the stream, Napoleon 
beheld the mat bridge in the central 
ohannri enurely swej^ away, and the 
levB 0 V one of pontoons to the interme- 
d^te iidaiid of Beduit also 4n ruins* 
B^reat to the southern baskirom the 
island of Loban was evidently Imps- 
Sible.; for the D&nube, whkh had 
risen fourteen feet during the tl^e 
preceding days, from the mating of 
the snows in ihe Alps of the Tyrol, 
was roiling impetuously in a raging 
fioody whid. had carried down eveiy 
boat in the main channel, ov^ewed 
the whole low grounds in the iriand, 
Slid, hiade eeen the narrow branch 
which separated tbm fih|a theMhrch- 
iNld, usttidly mhy n few feet de^ a 
rapid and dtoageioui tonehi Never 


was an Siimy assembM under more 
disastrous citcumstattces than the 
on that memorable night. To 
the deep roar of artillery, tibe shouts 
of the combatants, and the incessant 
dang of musketry, had succeeded a 
silence yet more awful, interrupted 
only by challenges of the sentinels, 

as they jiaced their melancholy rounds, 
or the groans of the wounded, who, 
without covering or shelter of any 
kindi lay scattered on the humid sur- 
face. Above twenty thousand bxuve 
men were there, weltering in their 
blood, or murmuring in their last mo- 
ments a prayer for ihtir mothers, thdr 
children, their countiy. Gloom had 
seized on every mind, desiw had 
penetrated the bravest hearts. It was 
universally known that the artillery 
ammunition was exhausted, and the 
oom!munic|tioD with the southembsnk 
cut off; and it was difficult to see how 
an attadL from the enemy, on the suc- 
ceeding day, could be resisted with 
any prospect of success. Nearly half 
the combatants had fallen : eveiy one, 
even though unhurt himself, Imd to 
deplore the death of a friend, a com- 
rade, a benefactor. Provisions there 
were none in the island; succour 
for the wounded, burud for the desd, 
were alike beyond the strength of the 
wearied survivors. A few were still 
buoyant with hope: and, protesting 
they had not been defeated, vocifer- 
eusiy demanded a renew^ of the com- 
bat on tde morrow; but^the great ma- 
jority in gloomy silence- mused upon 
their fate^ and not a few openly mur- 
mured against the chief, whose impru- 
dence alia obstinacy had brought them 
into a situation where victoiy was hope- 
less and xWeat impoarible. 

68. Thb ittfluenee of these gloomy 
feelings strongly aipared in the opin- 
ions m chiefs who attended ; Napo- 

leon at his council of war on the abooes 
of the island of Ijobavu Tho bravest 
marshals of the army, Mataena, ^ 
vouet, Berthier, Oudinot, wen^ j&ere ; 
but tliey unanimously and ntirongly 
expreswd the opinion that it was ne- 
eOssa^ to retire enth^ tn j^e ri^t 
bank of the riieir. Ifapolm heard 
them ah, and then obsmed-— ** But^ 
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gentlemen, when you adviee me to 
wHhdsaw aovoes the fiv^er, it !■ the 
mme thing ae deetring me to retreat 
to Strasebuig. We can no longer crou 
except in b^ts \ and that ia equivar 
lent to saying it » neai^ impracti- 
cable, and oould not be e&oted with- 
out abandoning the wounded, the artil-. 
lery, the horeei^ which would entirely 
disorganise, the army* Shall we aban- 
don l£e wounded ? Shall twenty thou- 
sand brave men add to the trophies of 
the enem^f* Shall we thus openly 
proclaim, in the face of Europe, that 
we have been vanquished? If we re- 
paaa the Danube, the enemy will in- 
stantly do the same ; and then we 
diall never find rest till we are under 
the cannon of Strassbuig. Is it on the 
Traun, the Inn, or the Lech, that we 
con niahe a stand? No; we Bball 
■peedOy be driven behind the Hhine; 
and all the allies whom Victory has 
given us will at once pass over to the 
enemy. Shall we add to the losses of 
these two days that of the men who 
are now di^rsed among the woods of 
these islands ? If 1 retire to Vienna, 
the Archduke will pass the Danube at 
Linto, and 1 shall be under the neces- 
sity of marching to meet him, and sa- 
crificing twenty thousand more in the 
hospitms, one half of whom, if 1 re- 
main here, will rejoin their standards 
in a mon^ In a few days Eugene 
descend from the Alps of Styria; 
the half of Lefebvre'a corps wiU J)e 
disposable from the Tyrol,* and even 
if toeenemy,b]^p^ing at Lints, should 
menace our existing line of retreat, we 
shall have a clear route open into Italy, 
where, with eight com asaembled,t 
we dudl speeduy regain our ascend- 
ancy. We must therefore remain at 
Lobau : you, Massena, will complete 
what you have so gloriously begun ; . 
you at^ can restrw the Archduke, 
and prevent his advancing, during the 
few days which are neoeaeazy to re- 
establiML our communications. 

** Andyet tbo lOtb bulletin only admitted 
a less of 8000 wounded on both d^s. 
f ViatiicMeof Bugene, Nsmobt^ Jiaodoiiald, 
hsBhvra Beensdette, Davoust, Oodiiict Mas- 
eena, besides the Guard and reserve; in all, 
notwithetandinir their loeses, a hundred and 
finty thousand meD.«-Joifi]tx, til Slg, v 


* fiA The mamhals, struck^ the jus- 
tice as well as fortitude of these re- 
marine all assented , to the Emperor’s 
opinions; and it was^ resolved to ^ 
fend the islfi^d Lohau to the last ex- 
tosmity. whole engineers and 

aappars in the ialand;w6re immediately 
emtoked for the ri^t bank ; and at 
mio^ght the Emperor committed him- 
self to a frail bark with Berthier and 
Savazy, and was f enffed acrosa the roaiv 
flo^ to Ebersdorf. He leaned on 
MVBiy ■ ann m paasing from the bark 
to the village; but though his mind 
laboufed, he was not agitat^ Ex- 
hausted by^tigue, he threw himself 
on some straw, and took a few hours' 
sleep ; but shortly after daybreak he 
was again on horseback, a^vely or- 
ganising the transmission of provisions 
to the troops in the island, and pre- 
paring the means of re-estahltabing 
the baid^.$ • • 

65. The conduct of Napoleon in 
prqyoking an engagement with Merior 
forces in so haraudous a situation aa 
the Marchfeld, with a single and inse- 
t Seveml writers, and in portioular one 
celebrated historiau, whose temper and judg- 
ment are not equal to his talent, (Moutqatl- 
LARD, vi. 405), have represented the Sairly re- 
treat of Napoleon from the field of battle in 
the evening of the S8d, into the island of Lo- 
bsu, and thence at midnight across tbemain 
stream toVieuua, as a pnsiuaiiimouB de^enion 
of his troops, which brings both his eounige 
and capacity seriously into question. There 
doeaiuot seem to be any ground for this opin- 
ion. Chlefii were not wanting to the 
Emperor, who would, with the utmost gallan- 
try, bead and stimulate the charges of the 
troops : but his own proper sphere of action 
was diflbrent and one mind only oonld' sus- 
tain the weight of the direction of ahundred 
and fifty thousand men. Had Nopdeon All- 
en at the heed of bis Otuurds on we March- 
fold, no other moral oi>ursgewoddhavebeen 
equal to sustaining the conflict ; the army 
would have retreated to the Bhin& and the 
mighty Abric of the Binpire have been dis- 
solved in a moment. .Tna time bad not yet 
arrived when It was the duQr of Its chief to 
conquer or die. The ease was dUfereiit with 
the Archduke CAarAs; when he nut himself 
at the head of ,ihe nglment of gaeh, and, 
with tbe standard in hw hand, threw himself 
on the enemy, the last hoar of the Austrian 
monarchy appealed to benear at hand. The 
conflict was euntiar to that of the French, on 
the heightaof Kcntmartre : vain wouldbeall 
the sjdU of the generafiBaimo, unle8S,in.^at 
decisive moAenk the bravery of the eoicnol 
rraMdredthe disorder, M)dan|6eted thsdiwd- 
ful irruption of LanuM* oohuuAi, ' 
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cure bvidgeVin his reav^ han b6ei:^ tW 
Bub|eetvof keen. disonaBion by the 
French izdlitiwy writeis j and ihm o£ 
the inoBt«dinUngulkh6d o£ ibent .hav<e 
undertaken itn defence, pleaded it 
with aU their wonted ability. But there 
are Bea^ queBtioii^ bo plain, that in 
dSiKsdialng them the strength of a eUld 
iB #qna]l ^ that of a giant ; and ^ Ka- 
polaolii^OsaNa', and Hannibal^ were to 
coaouKin jusUfyin||f that extraordinary 
step, they would fail in produdng any 
imjaresBion upon the common sense of 
n^ankind. ^ ^e military is not, any 
xnoie than pohtios, at least in it^leaa- 
ing pihuupleBy an abatruBe krt ; what- 
ererdireotB the proceedings of huge 
masses of mankind muet be foxmded 
on maxims obvious to every capacity. 
Napoleon himself has told us that the 
leading object in strategy is, with a 
force inferior upon the whole, to be al- 
ways superior atctl^ point ok attack; 
and < that the greatest fault a com- 
mander can commit is to fight wlth^no 
other line of retreat than by a narrow 
defile. His main charge against the 
generalship of Wellington, is founded 
tmn the fact of his haying fought at 
Waterloo with a single highway tra- 
versing the forest ox Soignies in his 
rear. ** The position of Mont St Jean,** 
said& Napoleon, **yna'iU-ehoaen. The 
first lisqimUe a fidd of hatUe is to 
hapeno defiks in its rear, The»inju- 
diciouB choice of the field of battlek< 
rendered to the English army all re- 
treat inmssilde.'* 

68. Judging by these princitfies, 
which are recommended not less by 
the weight of his authority than by 
their Intrinsic justice and sense* what 
areweto say of the genmal who, though 
superior by twenty thousand men up- 
on the whme to Me adversary, on the 

* ^*Ob the twebaifiuof the XHumbe,?* says 
NapbiM. *‘l had, at the time of the batfie 
of ispem, twenty thousand meo more than 
ike In the battle of the diet, 

tweifiy^five thooiand men combated a bun-' 
died urkWMBdduriogihree hours and ahaU; 
andwritimted their positions."— Nafolbos 



first diqr, aocording to his own account 
of ;the tnatter, exposed twenty- five 
thousand men^ to a hopeless contest 
with eighty thousand; and, on the 
second, precipitated seventy thousand, 
in close columns, sg^dnst^ a semicircle 
of batteries containing, three hundred 
guns, every shot firom which fell with 
the certainty of destruction upon their 
crowded ranks, and that, too, when a 
vast river, traversed <Mily by a totter- 
ing bridge, connected the troops in ad- 
vance with the res^e of the army, 
and served as the only possible way of 
retreat to them .in case of disaster? 
It is in vain that his defenders argue 
that eight divisions on the field of bat- 
tle, with four under Davoust on the 
right bank, were equal to any force the 
Austrians could bring against them. 
Granted, provided always the commu- 
nication between them was secure : but 
what is to 1)6 said to hassaxding two- 
thirds of tthe army on the left bank, 
when a narrow bridge, a mile in length, 
shaking under the flo<^, separated that 
portion from the remaining third on 
the other bank? Napoleon has him- 
self told uB that ** twice, on the ftlst, 
the bridges were carried away by the 
flood, and that the Austrian boats were 
already dashing aranst the pontoons. 
At midnight the Danube rose in the 
most frightful manner, and the pas- 
sage was a third time interrupted, and 
nut restored till next morning, when 
the Guard and Oudinofs corps com- 
menced their passage.** What , teme- 
rity, then, in such droumstanoes, to 
hazard a decisive action on the day fol- 
lowing with the whole Aostrian army, 
and precipitate Lannea into the centre 
of their Imtteries^ early in the morn- 
ing, before either the bulk of DavouBt*« 
oorin or the reserve parks of ammu- 
as oombfttiDg againstaaoh odds, with a river 
sU but ImpaMshle in thdr rear? Tbt/re are 
oeeaeions ln war when such a risk as this 
muat be Ineurred, and when* to hazard it is 
the first duty of a commander. Bach was 
Wellington's ritiiation on the Boari) in .1809, 
and Napoleon's own at Lodi in 1796,. and in 
Champagne in 1814. But inl809 he uw imfier 
no axoh neoeasi ^ ; riiecapttisl, the resources, 
the orseiuaB bf Austria waraitn hie power; 
thegieai stroke which was tefitioinale man* 
kind had been strobk ; it waSothaiMaidnke 
who was. in the piedicSimeAt d being es^ 
pelled to und^rtMEs peifimihessuias.. : 
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67. Nor ie tihiB all ; the reeulto^iha 
bat^e of Aapem dearly^ demooatrateg 
that the nuethod of attaddag in ooluma 
in a narrow Md» and jg^iaet a brave 
enemy is eaaentiaUy defective; and 
that the pvodigioua loss anetained by 
Napoleon was owing to hk persisting 
in it under ciiHmmstimoes where it had 
obviouslir become inenpedient. The 
observations of a distinguished French^ 
military writer on this subject are 
convincing and unanswerable. "The 
battle of Esslin^ was lost,” says Gene- 
ral. Bogniat, "in consequence of our 
having attacked in column the centre 
of the Austrian line. That centre 
skilfully gave ground as the French 
colmune of Lannes and Oudinot ad- 
vBJjced, while their wings insensibly 
attached our flanks. tBy means of | 
tmit skilful mancBuvre, we soon found | 
ouioelves io the centre of k semicircle 
of artillei^ and musketryi the whole 
firoof which converged on our unhappy 
columns* Cannon-balls, musket-shots, 
sheUs, grape, bombs, crossed each other ^ 
in every Ime over our heads, and fell 
on our ranks like a hail-storm. Every- 
thing was struck down or overturned, 
and our leading oolumns were literally 
destroyed ; in the end we were obliged 
to fall back and yield to that fright- 
ful tenq^si^ till we again came abreast 
of Aspem and Essling, the bulwarks*] 
ofourwinn^” It was by s^tedl of 
tactics precisely similar that Hannibal 
crushed the Baman centre, andgained 
the battie of Cannm. " Cuneua Gallo- 
rum ut pulsus mquavit frontem pri- 
, mum^ deinde iiiteiicU} etism simun iu 

* **l^wedgeeftbe<3anlabetngr^8ed, 
in tbe first inatance xetired to tueir origi- 
nal ground, then fell gradually back, and 
madi^a oum m the centre of tbe line. The 
Afidoaos iMWembled on the wingia and as tbe 
Bomans inpautioudy advanoedintptbe heart 
ofthebattio, tholrflabks. Boon, ex- 
tendiSgiheir Wings, tiiey iAnit them in even 
in rear also.-^-iI*V¥, aaA 47. 

' t ICapoJeon saw ^mae jndXiMet clearly, 
when Jutklhig of the oouduet of otiier gene- 
lah " SenoMnius,'* am ha, ** Was eon- 
iatfWBM^ a^ VSrrikwbOuiiisa, 
htte e^maadedaimiesis^^ 

ttoopavin awfimfin of three Inmik wfiUe Bfin- 


medio dedit» '^ri jcirca jafi? 
feoemat^ Jrrtm0buaque inc$t/m in 
mMvm Momank droumiedire aku, 

conum e^teudendo, clausere et 
ab. t^o*thostes.”* . . The mUitaiy aii 
is ip its fundamental princM^ 
same in all agee; and it k iugbly in- 
teneating to - see fiannibal’s triumph, 
ami Napoleon’s defeat arise, under 
the greatest pogsible difkienee of 
ground, anns> and contending nations, 
from same simple and obvkus 

Gaa8e.t e 

The Austrians, indeed^ had not 
yet attained to the incompiiiuble dk* 
cipUne and firmness which enabled 
‘Wellin^n with British sooften 
to repel with prodigious slaughter the 
French attackin column by> a single 
line, three or four deep. Butthey did 
on, thk occasion, as well as long at 
Wagram, successfully resist . it . by re* 
ceiT^g the coliflnft in . a cbpc^r of 
battalions in column — a dkpositkm 
eutremely similar to that adrated by 
tbe British commander at Waterloo, 
and which the Arriiduke then adopted 
for the first time, after having re^ a 
few weeks before :the chapter on the 
principles of war, by General Jomini, 
where it was strenuously recommeudr 
edJt The dreadful carnage sustain- 
ed by the Frencfii troops in* subim- 
que|}t battles, especially at jUbuera, 
Borodino, and Waterloo, was mainly 
owing to the same cause. Douhtiess, 
the attack in column is piost formid* 
able, and it requires great firmness in 
a single line to reskt a moss to which 
weight and numbers have given so 
much momentum. But its success 
depends entirely on the CQuxuge oi the 

nibal drew up hWin a single lina IheOar- 
thaginian cavalry was sup^or Inuuifiberand 
qufdity : the Boman legicoks were atiaoked in 
ftoat, fiank, and rear,' and in consequeope 
dekated. If the two ooufole had adopted 
an order of battle more oouftHrUukle to elr- 
oumstanoea they would probably have ooA- 
qneired.** uniai a IttihlBoua oemmeataiy M 
hia own oonduot imd defeat at / 

NATouecs in Bownsoxcs, imfi* a 
t Each bsMku was drawn up l 
by divieia&a; aod as eadi divkionUoaBtiskdl 
of two {AatoOaa or eompaoita^ this jdpi k 
fact fbrmiagtheiuia ooliinmcf 
two centre oampanki^.' fiAd, thfi bsMipn, 
eonslsthig of .siK ocm^iaidH-es; thtee dlvi* 
siona^ was thus dmwn wpkthstsUnss*^ 


mr 
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|9ii| Ite 

mwwea wKe4l«rr^pv;Q»^ «n Uliamiig 
mmfc te ^ if ih^r wiU 

oiily«tiiildtondli^^ E; mfimoa ia 
apt to a«iM in ^ centvS firom the 
lofie^ Bnatained or vi^eased by men 
not im»ed by the'^heat action; 
aiMi vIf iii in expoe<^ to a coneentrio 
diaoAnngiil^ or meete mth opponenta^^as 
xOMdute km iteeili it Ireoomes liable to 
a bloody revene. The aame principle 
appMeathbrealdegthelineat that 
mtein has ^ne admirably with the 
IhttBi^ fAd Bpaniaida; but let (he 
Odmirala consider we?l before 
tlwy adf^pt it in combating the Biu* | 
eistta or jjn^cana. 

dE In ira^ nothing can be more 
apparent than tliat» considered merely 
Ui. a mUitary point of riew, the oon- 
d|Mt- of Kapoleon, in regard to the 
baM^of A^ro, altogether inei* 
ouMble^ and that itwls the peeulianty 
and haaaid of his political situation 
which made him persist in so periloufi 
an nn^rtakiug. He has told us so 
himsdf: ^'At Aspenitai Jena,at Aus- 
terllt% where I We been accused of 
aeting raahly^ 1 bad no option: I was 
placed in^the alternative of victory or 
ruin.** He felt that his situation, as 
head’^glfn military republic required 
continual exciteinent for its mainte- 


that he must fascinate the 
minds of men by rapid and daeiuing 
sttoeipim ; and that the first pause in 
the career of viotmy was &e com* 
meneement of ruin. Though in pos- 
seeahm of the Austrian capital, mill* 
taiy rasouroeH, and finest provinces, he 
stiu'felt that the contest must not be 
protracted, and that, to beep up his 
character for invindbility,.he must 
cross the Danube, ancl finith the war 
byA<fiapof. thunder. UnduecWdfBpt 
w the Austrian troops, or ignorcnce 
of the thagidtude of the host whMi 
they had ht hand, led him to haiwrd 
the eagagmoent of the 21st, wi^ a 
moaiimeqiital force; and havW once 
, GQgiii^ however imi^dently.* m the 
coni^ he couoeived ^hat he,, must at 
aUhasms carry it on, and? despite of 
ms‘’erii|y being, divided. % the ipan^ 
dh^ mleul^ of sale riWttf 
Sle crdcfeh^an the j^sinol 


W Marchfrid. It is the invariable 
ebaraoteristie of revolutionaiy power, 
whether political or military, to be 
perpetuaUy exposed to this neoessity, 
from the want^of any lasting support 
in the interest and affection of the in* 
dustrious classes of the pei^le. And 
it Is in the expeiienbe of that necessity, 
not in sny bimvion of the rules of the 
military a^ that the true ei^danationi 
and best vindication of Napoleon’s oon* 
siuot, both at Aspem, Moscow, and 
Dresden, is to be found, 

70. The resolute stand made by the 
Austrians at Aspem, is one of the most 
glorious instances of patriotio resist* 
anoe which the history of the world 
affords. Driven back by an overwhdm- 
ing force into the heart of the mon- 
ardby, with their fortresses taken, their 

they atilf co^raed the contest ; bej^ 
ly Rented the invader in the j^nitude 
of his powej ; and with unshaken re^ 
solution advanced, alone and unsup- 
ported, to drive the conqueror of Eu- 
rope from the capital he had subdued. 
Contrary to what has usually been as* 
periencM in similar cases, .they showed 
the world that the fall of the metro* 
polls did not necessarily draw after it 
the submission of the empire; but 
that a brave and patriotic people can 
find their capital in thegenerara head* 
quarters, and reduce the invader to the 
Wtremity of peril, in oonsequenee of 
the tery auceess which he had deemed 
decisive of the contest. The British 
historian can hardly hope that similar 
resolution would have been disj^yed 
by the citiaena of Ms nwn oountiy; 
ior that a battle of Waterloo vvpi^ 
have been fbught by the JSkglirii aEer 
London and Wo<dwioh had &l«in into 
the hands of the enc^. Contrasting 
the heroic battles cd Amm and Ijfag* 
after Vienna had iem oaptiuc^^ 
with the unbounded terror inspired eh 
Pisrii by the advance of the Didte pf 
j^nswiok toTalmy in I79E a hun* 
dred and twenty miles fW the capi- 
ta eyeh when me people were iu the . 
hl^^t state.ol democrnttcegrite^ 
it ia impoisible to nvoid W .^evenoe 
murit Jn.the. WriW ^ * 

natimii imdersuihdbrcuih^ ^ 
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pends on the national institutions «b perly executed, upon the issue of the 
on the stage «t which they l^ve arrived eampiugn. No haaard was incurred 
in social advanoement $ and in the in-* 1^ such a direeiion to paTh of the Im- 
vindble tenaeUy and far-seeing saga- periaJ fovcti; for the .^1^1 afforded a 
•city of an atistocratlo government is to vast forfress, in which, aided by it» 
be found the only guarantee, from the gallant ^ mountaiBeers, the detachsed 
days of Cannm to &ose of Aspem, for corps, though sepliiated from the main 
such an unshaken resolution, under forces of the monarchy, mig^t have 
calamities genendly considered as ut- loi% maintained themsdves against sU 
terly destructive of political indepen- the efforts of the enemy. And it is 
dence. impossible to estimate too highly the 

71. Nor would this heroic constancy^ fomtude and talent of the illtistrious 
have failed in obtaining its appropriate genend, wllb, when stilljtredkingwith 
reward, if the admirable directione of th% slaughter of a recent defeat, could 
the Ar^duke Charles for the conduct oono8ive»so admirable a plan iw the 
of the campaign had been implieitly ciroumvention of the enemv, and, un- 
obeyed. It was the disobedience of his dismayed by the fall of the capital, 
orders bythe Archduke John which de- see in that catastrophe only the lure 
prived the Austrians of all the results which was to seduce the invader to his 
of the battle of Aspem, and enabled ultimate ruin. 

Nap<deoB to extricate himself trith sue- 72. From the important conso- 
cess from the most perflous situation quinces which foRowM the oooupa- 
in which he had yet been placed since tion of Vienna, ana the seisure of its 
ascen^g the consular throne. Had immense military resources by the 
tl)at prince obeyed the instructions Frendi, may be deduced one conclu- 
which he received from the generalls- sion of lasting value to every indepen^ 
simo m tiie 17th May, and marched ^nt state. This is the incalculable 
direct from Garintbia to Lints, he importance of every metropdiB eithev 
would, in conjunction with Kollo- being adequately fortiffed^ or possess*^ 
wrath, who was in that neighbourhood ing, in its immediate vicinity, a dtadsl 
some days before, have been at the of approved strength, capable of con- 
head of an imposing mass at least taiaing twenty or thirty thousaijd soL 
sixty thousand strong, even on the diers, and of serving as a place of se- 
23d, to which Bemadotte, with his in- curq deposit for the public archives, 
efficient corps of Saxons, could have^ stores, wealth, and government, till 
opposed no adequate resistance. Gan the national strength dsn be frirly 
there be a doubt that the ooncentra- roused for their rescue. Had Austm 
tion of such a force directly in his rear, possessed such a fortress eitiier in or 
and on his prinripal line of communi- near Vienna, the Evasions of 1805 and 
cation, at the very moment when he 1809 would have terminated in the in- 
was driven with a defeated army into voder’s ruin; had the heights of Belle- 
the ishmd of Lobau, would have com- ville and Montmartre been strongly 
pelled NapoLeon to retreat; and that fortified, the invasions of 1814 and 
t^ battleof Aspem would have been 1815 would have been attended with 
the cornmenoement of a series of di»> nothing but dilaster to ^ the allied 
ast^, whkh would speedily have armies. Had Berlh^ been of as great 
Inought the Imperial eagles 1^ to strength aaXtotxic, the Frsndiuim^ 
the BhiBel The instontaneoiis ef- after the diaoirier of Jena, would have 
feet irhkihi a similar concentration of been detained round its walls till the 
frrcefrointijie north and the south at Russian hosts advanced, and auc yesMi 
Borissow, near the Bierei^ produced of bondage ai^ved;to the Prussian mcfi^ 
on Kapokoil at Moscow, three years arohy. Had the Kremlin been A nttn* 
afterwardsi effinds the dearest illus- del capable bolding out six.wesik 
tration, bc^ of the importsnee of this the terrible sacrifice iff Moseot^j^^iia 
rnovemenlbtmdoftheprodigabuaiffB^ not have been requhefit had V^ehnn 
whiohlt WBS fitted to. havel»d^ if pr^ not been impregnmq^^ tho Ifnssid* 
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«rm ba^e 

ftonk ip me4tt8t b^i^,1)bd Btandarda 
of 

Bad.iiUt liim Yedraa not 
proved a;^%p«ijUle.ba]^^ Maa^ 

8en«» ^ P^otio resietance in 

the ^would iiave been extin- 

ii, In. blood: bad the walla ol 
joi^.im detocred the Carth^igui&an 
hekinfrb^ a alege, tha fortunea of the 
repoblio^^would have aunk after the 
diaaater of Gannas. It k by no meana 
neeefWf^ for those impo^ant ends, 
tlut th^ whole metropolis should^ 

. pipelroiis^ 

mt i of strength is at 

Ipind. ooni^ all the warlike and 

m rea^tixnea of the kingdom. 

,^Ijet no nation imagine that the 
dtogmtude of its resoizroes relieves it 
this necessity, or that the efiul- 
ol its glory will secure it from 
mM^te danger, fc the Bat- 

tle ^ Austerlits that Napoleon first 
fe|t the necessity of . fortifying Paries 
it weefn xdne short years aft^arda 
that tlm bitter, consequences of the 
n^Uqiud vaidiy, Which prevented hie 
di^gd.fr^ effect, 

Wie^ >#Miended by the PanaiaUs. 
BSdS^d 4uiQbm secure under 

theslydnpel tl^ and Waterloo; 

but let pot In^tnated children sup- 

PCIMS that are for evet removed 


from,the chances of disester, dr that 
the wsht ol dta^els .tp^ surround the 
vast eraejiit^, of Wooludoh* Cha1ham» 
and the Tower^ will holv and that per- 
haps ere long, })e bitterer felt against 
either foreign or domestio enemies. 
These k^, indeed are not popular 
with* the present age, with whom fore- 
s^ht is the least cultivated of national 
virtues, and in which the democratia 
character of the legislature baa tinged< 
«the government with that diaregard of 
remote oonsequencea, mod that uncon- 
querable aversion to present burdens^ 
which ia the invariable eharaeteriatio 
of the meases of mankinidL, Without 
doubt, if any minister were now to 
propose the expenditure of one or two 
milHons on such central fordfieaiionB, 
it would raise such a storm as would 
speedily prove fatal, to his administra- 
tion. It doestfby no means, however, 
follow from this circumstenccy ' that 
it ia not a x&eaaure which wisdom die* 
tatea and national aeourity enjoina ; and 
in despair of effoeting, at present at 
least, any change in public opinion on 
this particular, the hutorisn has only 
to bequeath this counsel, as Bacon did 
his reputation, to the generation after 
the next^ and to mark these wor^ if 
they should live so long, for the ju^* 
ment of the world after the eipliwtion 
of two oenturiea* 
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iil, IWis*iM|ftlier.ontlmgx^^ 
of biutim^ner msrs tf^meet 

9mlak>d4s^ 

ages is 

* ‘ tiimtm of 

, f»Wp|iien; the 

.. L %inoiir^ and 

the 



and Tours, the destimes of elvQisstion 
and Chxsstendom were fixed W the 
skiUof Alithisandihe valour oIGsmdea 
hlarteL Itismotalgittttdemrwhi^pm^ 
duoas a dnmldeitimiassien 
otio harDkin whm permanently at- 
timdstlrnadmiitttionoim^ Ttie 

pass of lluemiiiipylni ^ lfa» 

in^^wl^^wasm ^ vm 

every ^ 



dukpel of TdU* thO field of Moi'gariien, 
aiill attvftoi^the gen«iroxi» aad bme 
from every oivilisM etate^: the name 
of WaUaoe, the plain of Bannockbrnn, 
have rendered ^ttish story immortal 
in the annals of the wcfHd, The time 
may come ivh^ the vast and desolai* 
ing wars of the French Kevolution 
shall be dimmed in the obscurity of 
evolving years; when the great name 
of Napoleon is recollected only as a 
shadow of ancient days, and the fieldsa 
of his fame are buried in the waves of 
succeeding change; but even then the 
siege of ^ragossa wjill stand forth in 
undecaying lustre from amid the gloom 
of ages; and the war in the Tyrol, the 
strife of La Vendae, survive unshaken 
above the floods of time. 

2. Ihe country now immortalised 
under the name of the Tyrol, the land 
of Hofer and Spechbaol^er, lies on the 
southstu frontier of Qermany, and is 
composed of the mounfeins which, 
stretching eastward from the Alps of 
Switsmland, are interposed between 
the Bavarian plains and the helds of 
Italy. Lets elevated than those of the 
Helvetian cantons, without the awful 
sublimity of the Alps of the Oberland, 
mr the savage wildn^ of the Aiguilles 
of Chamounv, the mountains of the 
Tyrolaxe still more romantic, from the 
singular and imposing character which 
they in generel bear, and the matchless 
beauty m the narrow valleys, or rathef 
ulefts, which are Interafiersed arf»und 
their feet. Their summits, though in 
one or two cases little inferior in height 
to the Jungtott or the Titlis, are more 
rugged than those of Switzerland, from 
being in general somewhat lower, and 
in consequence less charged with snow, 
and ezhobirii^ their various strata, ra- 
vines^ afidp^ksin more undisguised 
grandeur than where a silver mantle 
naif been for' ever thrown over t£e 
higher regions. The general level of 
the country ia less eJevated than the 
cenM pitrta of Helvetia^ and hence it 
is often mors beautiful: the pine and 
larch, do not appear in such .monoton- 
ousniasBjas : >ut noldeifDrests of beech 
tmi oak clothe riiemountrin sides to a 
heS^^than lligt of 

Britaini and a diik sons of pinasapei^ 


ates their bHlItot hues'from the grey 
pileaolrock,orsnew-bo8prinkled peaks, 
which re^e in undisturbed s^onity 
on the aatun firmsement. 

S. Tlvsnfirthem and southern slopes 
of the Alps exhibit here, as elswhere on 
the sides of the^great stony girdle of 
^6 globe, the sauze remark&le diffbr- 
enas in the productions of xiatore, the 
oharaoter of the Igndscape, and the dis* 
position of the hmnan species. To the 
north of the central xdia^ of the Bren- 
ner, eveiyt]^ing weaau a frigid aspect. 
Vut foists of pine and fir,clothe the 
miadle ipgions of the mountams ; na- 
ked rook or masses of snov^ ciompoBO 
their highest peaks ; eztenri^ pastures 
afibrd nourishment to numerous fibdcs 
and herds; barley and oatsToousritute 
the principal food of the iuhabitS&ts, 
and Indian com is cultivated enW iu 
the ri^ and sheltered vale of tbU'Inn. 
The inhabitRntsr like all those'of Jder* 
manic descent, are brave, impetiSoiis, 
and honest; tenacious of custom^ fear- 
less of danger, addicted to intemipecw 
ance. But to the south of the range, 
these rigid features insanity melt 
away imder the increasifig 
more genial climate. Maize 
are reared with assiduous care in the 
few Wri spots which are interspersed 
among the rooks; walnok a^d bheny 
trees next give token of the approach 
of % milder atmosphere; be^ tfnd 
sweet chestnut succeed to the sable ^ 
pine in the woody region above; the ' 
vine and the rniubef^ Ate found in 
the sheltered bosoms of the vaHeys; 
and at length the oUve and the por^ 
granate nestle in tile • sunny nooks^ 
where, on the maxgin ol the lake ox 
I Qaida, the blasts of '^ter axhavertsd 
by a leafy soreyn of ahmpst petpetuid 
verdure. But if the gi^ of future 
improve as the 'buveller descends 
to the plains of Lmnbard#, the char- 
acter of mandedineB: witn t^ sweet' 
accents of 4ihe Italian tongue, the vioen 
of civilisarioa, the craft bf the soutl^ 
have sensibly spread* The oitjes. are 
more opulant^^the diurchas mnUBeof^b* 
ly, the editos more suUa^ueuSfi^lM 
tibe native virtues of' ^ 

,pu|ation are ho longer 

the love of freedom, the ebUgarijoa of , 
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trutli, theaKD^ty at aaMtht are ^te 
faintly ^aoern^ ; tos on th« wis- 


tlie fearless iiM^^gener^^ is 

no longer leltj wota tke mifiti^^tication 
of evimitids and poli6e bespeaks at 
once the iHees and neaescdtieB of a cor- 
ri:06d ao^et^/ ^ ^ 

4. Bwi^Eenand contains some spa- 
dieus and fertile pl^s, and extensive 
liJifes diversify the generally rugged as- 
pet^ of nature; but the Tyml is a coun- 
ity of mountains, intersected only by 
a tevr loiSg imd spacious valleys. Of 
ihese/ those of the Inn, the EisaGh, 
ihe Adige, and the Pusterthaly are the 
mostoomlderable. The first is formed 
by the ifver Rm, commend^ on the 
eastern dope of the mountains of the 
Giisons : it extends nearly a hundred 
milte almost in a straight line in a 
north-easterly direction, and under the 
suooessive names ofrtke Engadkie, ihe 
trpperand the Lower Inntmd, extends 
tern Finsteimunz, on the frontiers o^ 
Switedrland, to Kufsteln at the open- 
ing of the Bavarian plains. It is at 
first a oold afid desolate pastoral glen, 
gradually opeidng into a cultivated 
vale, ahul m by phie-clad hills of 
saTage cihamoter; and for the last 
fifty miles exjpands into a spacious 
valley, svaryiiig from two to six miles 
In bniadRi, whose fertile bottom, per^ 
feotly fiat, shut in on either sxdefiiy 
precipitous mountains seven or eight 
thousand feet in height, is adorned 
with numerous villages, churches, and 
to^ms, and maintainis a dense and in- 
dwitriio^ population. The valley of 
the Efsijdi, lonned by the confluence 
at Biinen of the torrents which de- 
scend finpm Uke anowy summits of the 
Brenner and fibe GrdSs Temer on the 
one side, imd the modhtains of the 
Piisterthsl on the other, descends be- 
side an ^pStttOuB stream, throng the 
xuunpw passes and<h)^ut-(dad ste^ 
between Brixen end Bdsano. It Is at 
length at tite latter place, in the 

*"^ouia five hittidred aud 

’• *** 


l&ger T«I1^ of tlM Adige. leUch, 
strchhing out to the south te a wide 
expanse between piles of fir-c^d moun- 
tains to Trent and Boveredo, g^uidly 
warms under the Italian sixn, till, after 
passing the fri;^iful gorge of the Ital- 
ian Ghiussit it .opens into the smiling 
hills and vine-clad slopes of Veronn 
5. The valley of the Eteh, or Adige, 
descending from the cold and shiver- 
ing Alps of GfiuifiB, widens into the 
^asseyrthal, the original seat of the 
Counts of the T^l, stall containing 
their venerable castle, and which has 
been immortalised as contsming the 
birthplace of Holer. It is £fitin- 
guished by an awful rapid, whioh, 
more nearly than anything in Europe, 
resembles those of the great Ameri- 
can rivers, equalling even the fall of 
Sdiaff hausen in sublimity and ter- 
ror after descending tins foaming 
declivity, and tun \ its way through 
stupendous rocks, tfie Adige joins the 

. t This noble soene, one of ihe moat strik- 
ing ij^es in the Alps, has been Immottsl- 
ised in the linsB of Dante : 

** The place where to descend the precipice 
We came, was Alp-Uke^ and by what ms 
there 

Such as all eyes would willingly avoid :« 
And like that landslip which upon the 
hank, . 

On this aide Trento, to the AcUge fell. 
Caused hy an earthquake^ or the Ihosened 
soil. 

Where from the highest point at which It 
starts 

*' Down to the plain, so headlong is the steep 
Theft all means of descending are denied.^" 
Dakts; / f|/Wwe, xii. 1-9. 


t This remarkable raplA the only one- 
which' conveys to a Buropean traveller an 
idea of this s&lklng feature of Transatlantic 
j ^ eryjl^nBdeecribedjwithgr^ Mo j^ 

ler now no more r At this mt tee river 
Adige ptesents one of the most magnidosnt. 
iQieetooles that are toha met with in Buionn 
^ rapid, almost a oataraci neariy a mm m 
length— one oolitlnucd sheet of foam, ruShjng 
wite a di^oning noise and tesiiMessforesn^ 
tween green paMoinl banks morereeemU^ig: 
tee teores of a gentle lake than of n cata- 
mct. There is no All of water in gwitaer- 
land that will bear a eomparison with this : 
It is not, indeed, strictly a oatataet, but s 
woterfUl of tee most stupendpas and im- 
posing, klnA' mors etriking, evsii, than the 
celebnted ftols of Sehidrhausen.*'— Ivous’s 
it. 240. 0a arntnistere aosle, tho 
of Klhnom, beyond Invemesa, somwhat 
resenib^,rtn^ sabBxne ira^ds»«*l^efMmAl 
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tftle of i|Ii« I!i 0 ac]i at BoImoo, 
are the jpiWipal vaU^e pl the 
but the tt{i|»er parte of severel othera 
Mong to the same country; in 
ticukr» those of the DrsTe, the Saieai 
and the Brenta» Th* two first, de- 
aoendi]^ from opposite aides of the 
Gross Slockner, find their way into 
^e open country, through long defiles 
of matchless beauty : the former, after 
washing the battlements of Klsgen* 
furth, to the Hungarian plains: the 
latter, beneath the towers of Salzbu^* 
to the waters of the Danube; while 
the Brenta, after etruggling through 
the narrow clefts and romantic peaks 
of the Val Sugana^ emerges in still 
serenity into the Italian fields under 
the mouldering walls of Bassano. 

6. With the exception of the Qri< 
eons, Switzerland oontaine few ruiued 
castles. The moral earthquake which 
five centuries ago overthrew the feudal 
power of Austria in th^ Forest Can- 
tons, cast down in its subsequent 
sbo<^ the authority of the barons in 
""their simple valleys. But the case is 
otherwise in the Tyrol. Though en- 
joying, practically speaking, popular 
privileges of the most extensive kind, 
and yielding in no respect to the de- 
scendants of Tell in the ardent love 
of freedom, the l^yrolese have never 
gone BO far as to expel the great pro- 
prietors; and though few of them are 
etUl rerident in the countiy, the re- 
mains of their immense castlei con- 
stitute one of its most’TOculiar and 
characteristic features. In every val- 
ley they are to be seen, rising in im- 
posing majesty on weeded heights, 
perched on crags, overhanring the 
fioods, or resting on clifTs to aU appear- 
ance inaccessible to human approach. 
The effect of these venerable and 
mouldering remain^, surmounting the 
bdemtiful Isoo^, and throwing an air 
of 'Gothio interest over the wildest 
ranges 6f the mountainB, is inexpress- 
ibly charming. Tliey go far to com- 
pensate the coinpaisative absence of 
lakee, wnieh alone are wanting to ren- 
der the Bcen^ df this Country the 
most enchauting in Europe. Almost 
all these castles have their legends or 
romantic incidents^ many of thm eon- 
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nected with the Holy which are 
fondly dwelt on hy the population : in 
several, the weapmu and aimoiir of 
the heroes of the Crusades are 'Still 
preserv^l^and the traveller, in tr^d- 
vojg theiir long-deserted halls, fsela 
himself suddenly transported to the 
age of Godfrey cl J^uillon, or Richard 
pfJSngland, and idl the ^mp and in- 
I terest of chivalrous exploits.* 

the joining ^untries of Styria, Sa^ 
buig, and Bavaria, have several Two 
most beaifliful ones, the Eochel See 
aL«l Walchen See, adjoin the great road 
from IdUnich to Innspruck, and give 
token to the enraptured traveller of 
his approach to the mountain region. 
Tbefirat, whichmuch resembles, though 
on a grander and more perfect scale. 
Loch Katrine in Scotland, is described 
by an author who has transferred into 
ropianoe the l^ui^ and colouring of 
nature : — ** From the lake up to the 
very sky, on three sides stretched the 
l^ounteuus, like Titan steps whereby 
to scale the heavens, but divided at 
different angles by intervening valleys, 
up which was seen the long blue per- 
spective of iuterminablei hw beyond. 
The first step of that mounmin tl^ne, 
cs^eted as if with green velvet by 
pastures still unembrowned ai^d rich, 
was covered with sheep and cattle feed- 
ing in peace. Beyond that, appeared 
a range clothed with glowing woods of 
oak, elm, and beech, filled with the 
more timid and gentle inhabitants of 
the sylvan world; while above^ ten- 
anted by the wolf, the fox, and other 
beasts or prej^, stretched wide the re- 
gion of the pine and fir: and towering 

« Sight-aiid-twmtyiolbailflbrQM 
of princes and pabmus of the middle agea 
in iuroiour, suma aroundthe tomb of Maxir 
milian 1. in the oburch of Holycaossin Inas- 
pnick, and the eflhct of thognmp ieoxtreme- 
Iv Impressive; though haraly equal to that 
of the simple tomb of Bofer, vraich IS sllso 
contains, wboiarsmaiiiswerebroi^t thsus 
ttom his grave at Mantua la 1BS8. TbeoM^e 
of Ambras, near Innapmck, fbrmsdy em- 
tained a unique collection of aucleiit smour, 
which, whan the author visited It in MA 
was one of the most int^restiiig meeta#t m 
Europe ; but the greater of th4p pea- 

dons remains have idnee Dem Minm to 
the Impeitol museum at VteUna-H^mknfs 
y^rol, L 200, SIS; and Bosraoh't IS#, 1. 
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over all» B&d 

the peaks of p^iieievikl' j^!anite« ivith 
uothi^ but the proud eagle soaring 
Wween tbeiUv itwlL heaven. Below^ 
the lahe^c unrtklBed by af^breese^ lay 
cahn and etill^ <^ering a mimr to the 
beauty ^ivthe eoene) where eveij Hue 
of phstutesque loVe}&e8B was renec^ 
without a tMiange, and all the varied 
colouring around^ from the rich brSwn 
of the autumnal wa>ds to the purple 
of the dietant mountains, and the 
£dods of /amber and of rose that even- 
ing WB8 pouring along Che glowing 
, a 

$. Jn every part of the world) moun- 
taittous regions have been the nursery 
of Buperstitic^is feeling. The greatest 
works of man there appear as nothing 
Compared to the magnificence of na- 
ture and the individual is left in soli- 
tude, to receive the impressions which 
the sublime scenery^ in which h^ is 
jfiabed is fitted to produce. Upon 
minds so oironmstanced, the changes 
of. external nature come to be cod- 
sidered as the immediate work of 
some hivifiilde power. The shadows 
that fall on the lakes at sunrise are 
interpreted aS the approach of hostile 
bands; the howl of ike wind through 
the f^sts is thought to be the la- 
menti^ons olthe dead who are ex- 
piating iheir sins; and the mists that 
flit over the summit of the mountains 
seem to be the distant skirts of vast 
armies, borne on the whirlwind and 
treading on the storm. The influence 
of these feelings is strongly felt in the 
Tyrol; and the savage moimtains or 
ruined castles ^th which 4t abounds 
have become peopled with the phan- 
toms of a romantic superstition. Lights 
are said to have been often observed at 
night in towem which have been unin- 
iumitedi f or centuries, ondbloody figures 
distinctly seen to flit through their de- 
sei^ halls. The armour which srill 
hmigs.onJhe walls in many of the 
greater been observed to 

move, and : the {flumes to wave, when 
the l^fcse anus were vioiorloaa in 
war. Qman^, tW/afihmi, are s^ 
heard in ^ nesgU^mhood of the 
dungeons, where the ^cthna of 
^rhmy were formerly sacrificed ; ahd 


Xhe cruel haiun; who pemeeuted his 
people in his savage passion the 
chase, is often heairi to shriek, in the 
forests of tike Unteiherg,* and to howl 
aS he flies ficom the dogs whom he had 
trained to the««ent of human hlood, 

9: SupOrsti^ns, too, of a higher 
and more holy kind have arisen from 
the devout feelings of the people, and 
the associatlonB connected with the 
pswtieular spots where persons of extra- 
ordinary sanctity have dwelt. In many 
^of ^6 farthest recesses of the moun- 
tains, on the verp^e of perpetual deso- 
lation, hermits in former times hod 
fixed their abode; and the imagination 
of the peasant srill fancies that their 
spirits hover around the spots where 
their earthly trials were endured. 
Shepherds, who have passed in the 
gloom of the evming by the cell where 
the bones of a saint are laid, relate 
that they distfactly heard his voice, as 
he repeated, his vesper prayers, and 
saw his form, as he knelt before the 
crucifix which the piety of succeeding 
ages had erected in his hermitage. 
The image of many a patron saint has 
been seen to shed tears when a re- 
verse has happened to the l^rolese 
arms; and the garlands which are 
hung round the crosses of the Virgin 
witlier when the hand which raised 
them has fallen in battle. Peasants, 
who have been driven by a storm to 
take shelter in the little chapels which 
are scattered over the country, have 
seen the enfeifix bow its head; and 
solemn music has been heard at ves- 
pers in the h^er places of worship 
among the nfbuntains. The distant 
pealing of the organ, and tilie chant 
of innumerable voices, are there dis- 
tinctly heard; and the peasant, when 
returning at night from the chase, 
often tvembfles men he beholds fune- 
ral procesriions Clothed in whiter masch- 
ing to silence through Ihe gloom of 
. the forests, or slowly moving un the 
clouds that float over the summits ^ 
the mountab^ 

10. It may easily be imagined how 
atrongly these feelings were exeited by 

* A romantic motwtain, rix miles from 
lOahbarg, at the entrance ortoe beautlfCl 
valley of Botohtri(%ato. 
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the approach of tbeirtar of deHvent&oJ miMt eunoi^ view of tAe oountrf is 
iBl609. TbeetaiiBfliateeof Aost^ soffioient io tiaxBoiMitrate the strong 
long hefoTO pPopareA the people for re- hold which religion has taken ' of. the 
volt ; foreign opfre»Bion had led them minds of the peasantiy. phapele are 
to desire it with pasafonate ardour ; built alnms^ overy half mile, on the 
unknown to Bavaria, the whole popu- principalViads, in which the traveller 
lation w«re impatiently expecting the may |»eiform his devotions, or which 
signal to rise. During this period of may awaloNi his thraghtsto a reooHec- 
anxious expectation, the exciM minds tfon of his epiritual duties. The rude 
of the people clothed the air with an effiiHs of art haive there been exerted 
unusual number of imaginary appear- to portray the evants of onr Savioui^s 
ances. In the gloom of the evening, life ; and innumerable figures^ carved 
endless files of visiomiiy soldiers, chd^ in wood» attest in every part of the 
in the Austrian uniform-^valry, in- countiy^ bcAh the uncmtivated taste 
fantiyy and artilleiy-~were seen to tra- of Ihe people and the fervour of their 
verse the mountam-toi)s. The creak- religious* impressions. Even in the 
ing of the wheels, the tramp of the higher parts of the mountains, where 
hoVses, the heavy tread of marching hi^y any vestiges of bpman cultiva- 
0Qltiinn8,iut6rinmgled with wild bursts tion are t6 be found, in the depths of 
of laughter and shouts of triumph, untrodden forests, or on the summit 
were distinctly heard; but all was of seenungly inaccessible the 

hushed, and the spectres melted into symbols of devotion are to be found, 
mist and vapour, when the anxiety of au(| the cross rises eveiywhefo amidst 
the spectators induced Ijiem to ap- the wilderness, ak tf to mark the tri- 
proaca too near. .The Tyrolese, nay, umph of religion over the greatest ob- 
the Bavarian sentinels themselves, i^les of nature. ,Nor is it only in the 
often beheld the Emperor's tower in solitudes or deserts that the proofs of 
the fortress of Kufstein surrounded their devotion are to be found. In the 
with lambent fire; and the Austrian valleys and in the cities it still pre- 
banners,^ wrapped in flames, were seen serves its ancient sway over the people, 
to wave at night over the towers of On the exterior of most hihxaes^ the 
Stwsing* Wimered arms appeared to legend of some favourite saint, or title 
stretch th^nselves from the rod^s in sufferings of some popular martyr, at*e 
the most secluded recesses of the delineated; and the inhabitant Ueoms 
mountains; vast, armies of visionaiy himself secure from riie greater evils of 
soldiers, with banners flying, and al^ life under such heavenly guardianship, 
the splendour of military triu|pph, In every valley numerous spires are to 
were seen at sunrise refjscted in the be seen, rising amidst the beauty of the 
lakes which lav on the Salzbutg and surrounding scene, and xemuuung the 
Bavarian froatiers. When the widows traveller on the eastern frontier and in 
and orphans of the fallen warriors the Styrian fields, by the oupolaifonn 
knelt More the Virgin, the flowers in which they are constroote^^ of his 
and garlands placed round the image, ap^x^oach to the regions of the East, 
accord^ to the amiable custom of On Sunday, the wh^ pfop^ flock to 
Catholic countries, and which had re- church in thein neatest and gayest at- 
mained there till they had withered, tire ; and so great is the'number who 
busst fortiti;ln tenomed beauty, and thus frequent these places of worship, 
spread ths^fmgranoearoxmd the that it is not uncommon to see the 

as if to mark the icy of the dead for peasants kneeBng on .tibe turf in the 
the apj^?oaching deUvexance of their churriiyard while mess is performed, 
country^ from brnne tmable toflad a place with- 

vXl. The most remarkable feature in in the wdnsw^^ BM^latly, in -tMevett- 
the natib^l character of the Tyrolese ing, prayc;^ are '$ad in evisdiy family ; 
is thriruoifotm piety, a prinoiplewhich and the tmtnltoHvho paha^ 
is nowhere, more im&versfdly difEused the villages at the Imnr of . 
than in their sequestered vall^. The often sees through thrix datMced 
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dowB the yoWg end the old kneeling 
together round their humble fire, or is 
warned of his approadi to human ha- 
bitation b^ heamg their hymns steal- 
ing through the silence ai^ politude of 
the forest* ^ 

12 * Nor has their religion become 
oorrupM by many of the errors which, 
in more advanced sti^s of dvilisatiOa, 
have dimmed the light or perverted 
the usefulness of the Catholic Church. 
Mingled, indeed, with a lat^ inter- 
mixture of superstition, and interwo- 1 
ren as it is with innumeiuble legends 
and visionary tales, it yet press wes 
enough of the pure spirit of uts divine 
ori^ to infiuence, in a great degree, 
the conduct of their private lives. The 
Tyrolese have not yet learned that im- 
morality in private may be absolved 
by ceremony in public, or that the pro- 
fession of faith can win a dispensation 
from the rules of cjs^ience. Thepur- 
diase of absolution by money is almost 
unknown among them ; and absolu- 
tion is never eoi^erred, unless applica- 
tion for it is accompanied, according to 
the true Caihc^lic principle, by the pro- 
fession at least of genuine repentance. 
In no part of the world are the domes- 
tic or cohjugal duties more strictly or 
faithfully performed: *^Nec corrum- 
pm ^.et coxrumpi seculum vocatur.”* 
In none do the parish priests exercise 
a stricter or more conscientious (Con- 
trol over the conduct of their fiocks. 
Hieir infiuence is not weakened, as in 
a more advanced state of aociety, by a 
discordance of religious tenets ; nor is 
the coiuideration due to their sacred 
funetioh lost in the homage paid to 
raiik, opulence^ or power. Placed in 
the midst of a people who acdcnowledge 
no superiors, who live almost uni- 
versally bn ^eproduee of their little 
domains; strangers alike to ilie arts of 
luxuiy and the seductioj^ of fashiou, 
the parish priOsts are e^u^y removed 
from temptation themselveB^ and re- 
lieved from tlia necessity of guarding 
agidttst^great Bouroesof widcedness 
in otherjr* Pheh paktor is at once the 
priesteimtlm jud^Of his parishioners, 
the infallible crmarion in matters of 

* ^'NwtooomiptandbSesrit^MlifiriM 
the niaoDsn oftOe age.’^ 
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l^ith, and the geneml umpire in the 
occasional disputes vrhich occur among 
them. Hence has arisen that remark- 
able veneration for their spiritual 
guides by which the peasantry are dis- 
tinguished ; and it 28 to this cause that 
we are to ascribe the fact, common to 
the Tyrofl with La Vendde, that the 
people followed with alacrity the call 
of their pastors to take up arms in 
behalf of their religion and ancient 
princes. 

13 . In ancient times the Alps were 
inhabited by fieroe and barbarous tribes 
—and the classical writers have ex- 
hausted their eloquence in painting 
the horrors of the climate and the 
savage manners of the inhabitants of 
those unexplored regions. t Often the 
Roman legions were impeded in their 
pi'ogresB, sometimes thinned in their 
numbers, by these fierce barbarians ; 
and even aftei/ the mountaineers of the 
Bhsstlan Alps l^ad been reduced to 
subjection by the expedition of Dru- 
sus, it was still esteemed a service of 
the utmost danger to deviate from the 
highways, and even an affiur of con- 
sid^erable peril to traverse the passes 
by the great roads themselves. Al- 
most all the inscriptions on the votive 
offerings which have been discovered 
in such numbers around the ruins of 
the temple of Jupiter Penninus on the 
Great St Bema:^, ^and which come 
.down to the latest periods of the em- 
pirq, are filled with warm expressions 
of gratitude for having escaped the 
extraordinary perik of the passage. 
Hence the singular fact, almost incred- 
ible in modem times, that even in the 
days of Pliny, aevend hundred years 
after the first passage of the Alps by 
the Roman troons, the sources bo^ of 
the Rhine and thelsar wefe unknown ; 
and that the uaiuralist of Bourn was 
osntent to state, a century subsequent 
to the establisliment of 4 Roman sta- 
tion at Sion in the Valais, that ** the 

t **nie8miwsalmostiniaglingwit^ 
the shapelaashuts sHuat^ on the ci^ the 
cattle and beasts of burden withered by the 
cold, the men nnsbom and wildly dreesSA 
all things, suimate and Imuaiuate, idhhnea 
with ftust, and (^er objeobi more teirilde 
to be jteon than daeoiibod, renewed their 
a]arai.”«^Livr, Ub. xxL cap. St. 
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Rhine took its rise in the most hidden deemed in ancient times inaccessible 
parts of the earth, in the region of per- to improvement, and humanised the 
petual night, amidst forests for ever manners of a people remarkable only, 
inaccessible to human approach.” Few under the Roman sway, for the fero< 
attempts appear to have been made by city and barliaitsm of their customs ? 
any of the Romans in lateir times to What but tlie influence of religion ; of 
explore the remoter recesses of the that faith which has calmed the savage 
mountains, now so familiar to every passionsof the human mind, and spre^ 
traveller ; none to reclaim or humanise its beneficial influence among the re- 
their inhabitants ; their reduction, motest habitations of men, and which 
even by the legions, is eimmer.vted prompted its disciplls to leave the 
with pride, as one of the greatest ex- li^uries and comforts of southern ci- 
pluits of the Emperors. Magnificent vilisatiou to diffuse knowledge and 
highways, constructed across their sum- humanity through inhospitable realms, 
mits, connected Italy with the north- and spftad, even amidst the regions of 
ern provinces of the empire; but they desolation, tfie light of knowledge and 
suffered the valley^s on either side to re- the blessings of Christianity ? Im* 
main in their pristine state of barbar- x)re68ed with these ideas, theHravellcr, 
ism, and the Roman colonists hastened in crossing the St Bernard, and com- 
into more distant regions to spread paring the perfect safety with whicli 
that cultivation of which the Alps, he can now exjdore the most solitary 
wuth their rude inhabitants, seemed parts of these mountains, with the 
to them iricax)ab]e. This inability to penis of tlfe x^ossage as^attested by the 
civilise a vast amphitheatre cl moun- votive offerings even in the days of 
tains in the heart of their empire, Adrijin and the Antonines, will think 
would appear inconceivable in so great with gratitude of the religion by which 
a pcoxfie as the Romans, did we not this wonderful change has been effect* 
perceive the counterpart of it in the cd, and with veneration of the saint 
present condition of the Caucasian whose name has for a thousand years 
range, the inhabitants of which main- been affixed to the pass where hlsinflu- 
tain a savage independence in the cned^ first reclaimed the people from 
midst olall the, civilisation and power their barbarous life ; and in crossing 
of the Russian empire, and the preda- the defile of Mount Brenner, where the 
tory habits of whom are sufi&ciently abbey of Wilten first offered an as^um 
evincedbytheir proverbial expressions, to the filgrim, he will feel with a late 
notwithstanding all the efforts of mo- amiable and eloquent writer, “ how 
dern enthusiasm or credulity to repr» fortunate it is that religion has pene- 
sent them in moreinterestingbolours,* trated these fastnesses, impervious to 

14. What is it, then, which hiis human x>ower, and, where precautions 
wrotight BO surprising a change in the are impossible and resistance useless, 
manners and habits of the inhabit- sprt^ads her inflsible aegis over the tra- 
ants in Europe of the great mountain veller, and conducts him secure under 
girdle of the earth V W^at is it which her protection through all tho dangei-s 
has spread cultivation through wastes of his way. When in such situations 
*Sco Spj?kce»’s Circagsia, pazsim. The aiidjndicioufl observer* Clarke, who describes 
eloquent author of these interesting travels tbem as a neat of freebooters. “The Circas- 
has givwi a glowing account of tho virtuesllBiuns are almost all robbers by profession, 
and character of the tribes who dwell in the 'I'ho descriptions given of the natives in 
recesses of the Caucasus ; but it is evident, the South Seas do not present human iia- 
even from what he says, that they orenothing turo in a more savage state thiui its condi- 
better than gallant rubbers. The oomniou tion exhibits among the Caucasians. In- 
expression which, he tells us, is used by a structed from their infancy to consider war 
Circassian maiden of a lover whom she dc- and plunder not only as a necessary but 
spisea^ *'Him ! heliasnoveryetstoloaTcher- uu honourable occupation, they bear in 
nembrsky cow,*' speaks volumos as to tho thoir conntonanoea the most stiiking ex- 
real character of this people, and corrolior- pressions of ferocious valour and of dupli- 
ates the unfavourable pictuvo of their cus* city." — See Clahke’b Th'avtlZf chap. 1. vol. li. 
toms drawn by a much more experienced 34^ So. 

VOL. VIII. “ 
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he reflects upon his security, and rif- 
collects that these mountains, so savage 
and so well adapted to tbo purposes of 
murderers and banditti, have ut»t in 
the memoiy of man be^n^tained with 
human blood, he ought to do justice 
to the cause, aud gratefully to acknow- 
ledge the influence of religion. Im- 
pressed with these ideas, he wilf be- 
hold with indulgence, perhaps even 
with interest, tlfc crosses which fre- 
quently mark the brow of a preeijuge, 
and the little chapels hollowed out of 
the rock where tlic roaft is narrowed ; 
ho will consider them as sormany 
pledges of security, and feat assured 
that so long as the pious mountaineer 
continues iK) adore the 'good Shepherd,* 
and to implore the prayer of the af- 
flicted Mother, he will never cease to 
befriend the traveller nor to discharge 
the duties of hospitality.” ** 

16. Though ^iqliabiting •thq same 
mountain- range, and under the influ- 
ence of the same climato as the Swiss, 
the Tyrolese are distinguished fiy a 
totally different national character ; a 
striking example of the undying influ- 
ence of that diflerence of race which 
appeal^ to stamj) indelible features on 
the remotest generations of men. Both 
have the usual qualities of mountuiu- 
eeiji — a bold and intrepid character, a 
frarnfe fitted to endure toil, a soul ca- 
j)able of despising danger; bo4h aro 
distinguished by their uniform and ch- 
thusiiistic love of freedom, and both 
have been celebrated in cveiy age for 
their heroic and martial exploits. But, 
nevertheless, the fundamental princi- 
ples of their life are different. The 
Tyrolese is animated with an ardent 
aud enthusiastic loyalty: attachment 
to the house of Austria has ever dis- 
tinguished him ; h# mingles prayers 
for his beloved Kaisar with his suppli- 
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The Swiss, nursed in republican ideas, 
abhors the very name or emblems of 
royalty. Tho Tyrolese is ardent, im- 
petuous, sometimes inconsiderate ; the 
Swiss grave, reflecting, always tena- 
cious. The former seldom quits his 
native valleys for foreign service, and 
has never sold his blood in mcrcenaiy 
bauds : the latter is to be found in the 
remotest countries of Europe, and has 
in every age lent out his valour for 
foreign gold. Patriotic devotion strong- 
ly animates both; but in the Tyrolese 
it is dignified by disinterested attach- 
ment to tbo tlironc ; in the Swiss, 
somewhat dimmed by its union with 
the thirst for individual aggrandise- 
ment. 

16. Notwithstanding, however, the 
long -established and hereditary loyalty 
of the Tyrolese, there is no part of 
Euroi>e where the love of freedom is 
more strongly felt, or its practical bless- 
ings hav<) been more uninterruptedly 
enjoyed. In cveiy part f>f the country, 
the bold and martial air of the pea- 
santry, their athletic form and fearless 
eye, besj)oak tho liberty and .indepen- 
dence which they enjoy. Often the 
people carry arms,UDiver.'ally they pos- 
sess them ; on Sundiiys or holidays 
they usually appear with costly weapons 
in their belts or slung over their shoul- 
ders, as a mark at once of their wealth 
and privileges. Tho frequent exercise 
of the chase, and the universal prac- 
tice of firing at targets and serving in 
the militlSk or trained bands, have given 
them great proficiency in the use of 
firearms — of which the French and Ba- 
varians, in the course of tho war, had 
ample experience. It was in a great 
degree in consequence of the extraor- 
dinary perfection of the Tyrolese marks- 
men that the inhabitants of the pro- 

. vince, with little aid from the Austrian 

cations for his family and his countzy. jVkrmies, were enabled for so lon^ a pc 

riod to make head against the united 
forces of France and Bavaria. Their 
dress is singularly calculated to add to 


* It is tr* the unceasiDg efforts of the clergy, 
cluriug the many centuries that elapsed be- 
tween th(j fall of the Bnmaii empire aud the 
revival of knowledge, that tho Judicious his- 
turiau of Switzerland ascribes the early civi- 
lisation .Hud humane disposition in modern 
times of tho Helvetic tribes ; and invariably 
the first traces of urdcrand Industry appeared 
in the iramediato ueighbourhond of the re- 
ligious cstubliKhmonts. — Planta's Svaitzer- 
]and, L 17, et scq. 


this impression. That of the men con- 
sists, in general, of a broad-brimmed 
liat, sometimes ornamented with a 
feather ; a jacket, tight to the shape, 
but generally worn open, and exhibit- 
ing a red or green waistcoat ; a broad 
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girdle, richly ornamented, fastened in 
front by a Lirgi? buckle of costly work- 
manship ; embossed biMcea worn over 
the waistcoat, and supporting tight 
breochcH, wliich, with gaiters up to tho 
knee, are invariably iiiacte of black 
Icatlier. Tho colours of tho attire, es- 
pecially about the breast, are brilliant 
and varied, and, with tho pistols or 
knife stuck in the girdle, bespeak a de- 
gree of opulence rarely to be met with 
ill the actual cultivators of any other 
couiitiy. ljut everything about them 
indicates general and long-eatablished 
wellbeing, and demonstiMLes that the 
opulence which industry had won has 
been fearless! 3 ’ and habitually display- 
ed by tlie possessors. They are courte- 
ous and hospitable in their manner 
towanls strangers ; but thej' expect a 
similar treatment from tlu'sc ; and in 
no country of Europe is an insult more 
likely to be avenged, or is the peasant 
more ready to redress with •his own 
hands any wrong, whether real or ima- 
ginaiy, which he may havcj received. 

J loncst, sincere, and brave, the people 
arc yet warm in their temperament ; 
and aclAowlcclging no superiors, and 
being but little habituated to grida- 
tion of rank, they expect to be treated 
on all occasions on the footing of re- 
spect and equal il,y. But if this is done, 
in no part of the w^orld will the fo- 
reigner experience a more courteous 
reception, or can he re])oso with more 
perfect security on the Iniiicsty uisd 
hdclity of tho inhabitants, * 

17. The two cireuinstancea which 
have mainly contributed to noui-ish 
these independent and manly feelings 
in the Tyrolese peasanti'y, .are the prac- 
tic.al freedom of their government, and 
the circumstance of their being, in gen- 
eral, proprietors of the lands which they 
cultivate. Though forming part of a^ 
despofle monarchy, ever since the ac- 
quisition of their jirovinco by Austria 

* In tho Tyrol, os in Sweden, the four 
orders of noblos, cl orgy, burghers, and yiea- 
Kcints^ met m a gciicr^ convocation at Inns- 
pruck, where the president was chosen by 
tlie suffrages of the united body. The Bishops 
of Trent and Brixen wero usually elected 
alternately for that situation. In these as- 
semblies, all iikatters relative to taxation, 
.as well as tho calling out of the imlitia, were 
Nctt.cd ; and in order to facilitate tho latter. 


7n 1363, the Tyrolese have uniformly 
been in the practical possession of all 
the blessings of freedom ; and from the 
earliest times they have enjftyed the 
two granil ]%rifilcges of voting for re- 
presentative assemblies, and not being 
taxed without their »iwu consent.*' Im- 
prei^sed with the bold and impetuous 
chamcjiji/or of the?o fearless mountain- 
eers, as well as the vast importance, in 
a military point of view, of their coun- 
tiy to the defence of the Hereditary 
States, the Austrians not only never 
made any attempt to infringe their 
privil^bes, but trented tho inhabitants 
with such fenit}' that they knew gov- 
ernment only by the protection and 
benefits which it afforded. •The taxes 
were s<i light as to be almost imper- 
ceptible ; civil appointments wero al- 
most all filled by natives ; municipal 
officers elected by the people ; custom- 
house costruints weirediardly felt ; tho 
consc-ription was unknown. Four bat- 
talions of light-armed troops were all 
1 liat W'as required by government from 
tho province, though it contained seven 
hundred thousand souls— a rerpiisition 
rather felt as a privilege than a burden, 
as it afftirded a vent to their nuTievous 
and warlike? youth. The military ser- 
vice was extremely popular, and these 
regiments were always filled up by ■vol- 
unteers. But the w'hole male iimabi- 
kants i^erc enrolled in the militia, and 
it'gulfirly instructed in ball - practice 
and the rndimonts of the military .art. 
Twenty thousand men, capable of be- 
ing augmented to double that force 
in case of iicoil, wTro at all times 
re,a,dy to defeftd their mountains, and 
often, by their luirdihood and valour, 
rendered essential service to the mon- 
archy in the most critical periods of 
its history. 

18. In tho Gorman Tyrol, the pea- 
santr}’ are almost all owners of the land 
they cultivate ; a state of things of all 
.x K(»rt of conscription wrus estiiblisbed, and 
the of service, being in general forty- 
two, were fixed upon. These days were a 
Ijcnod of festivity and recreation to the 
youth upon whom the lot fell. To tho lat- 
ent times, previous to tho cession of tho 
prf»vnicc to Itivaria in 1S05, these privi. 
ieges hud been rebgionsiy observed by tho 
Austrian government.— Muller’s GfScUchte, 
ii. 27, 29. 
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others the most favourable to social dered serviceable by conveying their 
happiness, when not brought about by debris to cultivated fields ; and the 
the spoliation of others, and accom- stranger sometimes observes with as< 
panicd by a tolerable administmtion of tonisliment a Tyrolese peasant, with a 
government. It is muck. Irss so on the basket in his hand, descending inacces- 
Italian side of the mountains; there, sible clifis, 15y means of a rope, in order 
great proprietors, jvith their attendant that he may gain a few feet of land at 
evils of non-resident gentry and jesi- the bottom, and devote it to agricul- 
dent middlemen, arc to be ^ound. ture. All the ftimily labour at the little 
Hence, in a great degree, as well as in paternal estate: the daughters tend the 
the original difFerSnee of race, the wdde cows, or bring in the gniss ; the sons 
distinction between these two grej.t work with the father in the field, or 
divisions of the country in the charac- carry on some species of manufacture 
ter and independence of the i^ople. within doors. Notwithstanding this 
Their look, their customs^ theif char- universal industry, however, the coim- 
acter, are essentially distinct. In the tr}^ is t/$o stei-ile to maintain, from its 
German Tyrol are to be seen a national own resources, its numerous inhabit- 
dress, priiifitive usages, early hours, in- ants. A large proportion of it is covered 
dependent character, intrepid resolu- with forest, a still larger is desert rock 
tion ; in the Italian, polished manners, or snow, tenanted only by the chamois 
harmonious accent, opulent cities, self- and the marmot ; and a considerable 
ish craft, enervating luxury. The line portion of t^le people are yearly induced 
between the two; however, is not to be to seek the means of bettering their 
drawn merely according to the flow of conditioip in neighbouring and richer 
the waters into the Danube or the^Po; countries, from whence such of them 
the German population has overpassed as prosper return, after many years of 
the crest of the mountains, and come absence, to purchase a little domain in 
far down towards* the Italian plains; their beloved valleys, 
all the valleys of the Adige and the ' 20. The Tyrolese are of a singularly 

Eisach^above Bolsano are inhabited by mechanical turn. Necessity has driven 
the northern brood,who,with the harsh them to the useful arts as a means of 
language and fair hair, have preserved supplying the deficiencies of nature ; 
thewirtues and cu.stoms of theirfuthers. and the numerous mountain streams 
The population of German is nearly and cascades, with which the country 
four times that of Italian descent; and abounds, afibrd ample opportunity of 
in all struggles for fi'cedom and indc*- obtaining, at no expense, an external 
pendence, though the latter has not pewer capable of sotting in motion 
been wanting in energetic characters, their simple machinery. Conducted 
the weight of the contest has fallen into the fields, the houses, and mills, 
upon the Gothic race. by Itttle wooden troughs, in the course 

19. To complete the picture of this of their precipitous descent, the momi- 
highly-interesting people, it is only ne- tain torrents perform the most impor- 
cessary to obseiwe, that they are all tant functions of domestic economy, 
frugal and industrious, that domestic The irrigation of meadows, the grind- 
manufactures are to be found in many ing of corn, the making of oil, the fab- 
of their cottages, and valuable salt- rication of tools, are all performed by 
mines at Hall, on the lower Inn ; but these streams, or the mills whiefi they 
that the great reliance of the people is set in motion. In many places each 
on the resources of agriculture. The peasant has his mill, which is applied 
wonderful effect of a general diffusion to almost every purpose of life — even 
of property, in stimulating the efforts the rocking of a cradle is sometimes 
of individual industry, is nowhere more performed by means of a water-wheel. 
consi)icuous. The grass which grows Nor are the most minute arts over- 
on the sides of declivities too steep for looked by this industrious people; and 
pasture is carefully cut for tho cattle; numbers of families earn a not con- 
the atmoKpheric action on rocks is ren- temptible livelihood by rearing canaiy 
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birds, which ai'e sold in all the cities of 
Europe.* 

21. To a people of such a character, 
and enjoying such advantages under 
the paternal government of their an- 
cient princes, their forciide transfer- 
ence to the rule of Bavii ria, by the treat 
of Presburg, had been the subject of 
inextinguishable aversion. The cabinet 
of Munich, little acquainted with the 
character of the inhabitants, ignorant 
of the delicacy requisite in the manage- 
ment of freeborn mountaineers, and 
relying on the iiowerful military aid of 
France and the Elicnish confederacy, 
adopted the dangerous policy, without 
attempting to remedy their grievances, 
of coercing llieir discontents hy force. 
Though tall their iirivilegos were so- 
lemnly guaranteed by Bavaria in the 
treaty of Presb .rg, 1 805,+ yet no sooner 
were the Bavarian authorities establish- 
ed in the country, than all these stipula- 
tions wen* basely violated. TJie court of 
Munich seemed intent only on making 
the utmost of their new acquisition, as if 
und(T a presentiment that their tenure 
of it was not destined to bo of very long 
duration. The constitution, which had 
subsisted for ages, was overthrown by 
a royal edict: the representative estates 
were suppressed, and the provincial 

* The followiup are staiie of the more im- 
portant statistical facts connected wiUi the 
pojmlatiou of the Tyrol, viz. : — 

liilirihi hints 702,000 

German race 61)8, 5s0 

Itali.ui race, .... 

Cows ^ 131,000 

Sheep 137,000 

Oxen, 44,000 

Goats, 03,000 

Elementary schools, , . 736 

Do., endowed by government, 16 

Meadows, . . .(Acres.) 820,000 

Fields, . . . do. 152.000 

Vineyard^ . . do. 1,700 

Forests, . . , do. 1,608,000 

Ilouk and waste, . do. 2,0oo 7o0 
ThiiW'coplc are all Homan Catholics. The 
largeness of Llic proportion of the country in 
foi cst and roi-k is very remarkaf^lo, and suf- 
ficiently explains its romantic character. — 
Malte Brun, vii. f)49, 551. 

t “The above-mentioned countries (the 
Tyrt)! and Vorarlberg) shall be enjoyed by 
hiB Majesty the King of Bai'aria in the same 
manner, and with tkemme r\ghi% and preroga- 
t 'vocs, as tl>e Emperor of Germany and Austria, 
and the princes of hi.s liouso, enjoyed them, 
and no othertGm.’^—Treaig of Presbw'gt Dec. 
Stf, 1805, Art. 8; Marten’s Sup. iv. 215. 


*fundB seized. No less than eight new 
and oppressive taxes were iini>osed, 
and levied with the utmost rigour; 
the country, after the model of Tevolu- 
tionar}^Fra,pc«,,was divided into the de- 
partments of the Inn, the Etch, and the 
Eisach ; the dramarisod Icgonds, which 
foiTiiod so large a part of the aiijuse- 
mdht of the people, were jiroliibited, 
all pilgrimages to chapels or places of 
extraordinary sanci-tty forbidden. The 
convents and monasteries were confis- 
cated, and their estates sold ; the church 
plate and holj^vessels melted down and 
disptlpcd of ; tlie royal property was all 
brought into the market; even the an- 
cient castle of the Tyrol in the Pas- 
scyrthal w^as not spared. New imposts 
were daily exacted w’ithout any consul- 
tation with the estates of the people; 
sj)ccie became scarce, from the quan- 
I tity of it which was drawn off '.to the 
royalJLrcasuiy; the^igstrian notes were 
reduced to half their value ; and the 
b'clings of the pc'ople were irritated 
allhost to miidncss by the compulsory 
levy of men to serve in the ranks of 
their oppressors. It was even attempt- 
ed to change the very name of the coun- 
try, and incorporate it with tl^e Bava^ 
rian provinces; and to the southern pro- 
vinces the use of their mother tongue 
was only to be permitted for aM»few 
years.? * 

22.* The existence and wide diffusion 
fif these discontents w^ere well known 
to the Austrian government, by whom 
a constant cori'espondence with the dis- 
affected leaders had been maintained in 
secret, ever since that valuable province 
had been reft from their dominion. Sen- 
sible of the immense eri'or committed 
t Beaubarnais, by an order dated Moscow^ 
Scjjtember 24, 1812, only permitted to some 
of the southcni diitncts tho use of tlioir 
mother tongue for hIx years longer. — Quar- 
terly Revitv!^ xvii. 'Hbl. The dcUe is singular 
and ominous. Napoleon afterwards was 
well aware how much the Tyrolese revolt 
was owing to the mismanagement of the 
Bavarians, and said to Count Bubna, “ Tho 
Bavarians did not know how to govern the 
Tyrolese, and w'cro unworthy to rule that 
noble country,” — Oesch. And, Jlofer. Iff. In 
tnith, however, it w'as tho magnitude and 
weight of his own exactions, in men and 
money, from thatsubiect jiower, which drove 
the cabinet of Munich to tho severe measures 
which had so powerful an cITcct in bringing 
about tho insurrection. 
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in 1805, in stripping the countiy of re- 
gular troops, at the very time when the 
iwivance of the French to Vienna ren- 
dered it*i>f the last importance that 
this great natural fort 4 ';s|, should be 
strengthened on their flank, the cabi- 
net of Vienna resolved not to fall a 
second time intq the same mistake, 
and make every preparation for^ turn- 
ing to the best account the martial quii- 
lities and excited ft.elings of the people. 
The Archduke John, who commande^l 
the army destiueil for the Italian cam- 
paign, then stationed tlw Villach and 
IClagcnfurth, had made frequent Excur- 
sions in former yoara tliroflgh the Ty- 
rol ; and in the course of his rambles 
had becomf* os mach attached to these 
spirited mountaineers as they had ac- 
(^uired confidence in his patriotism and 
ardour. An active correspondence was 
carried on betwetui the Archduke and 
the Tyrolese Icad^irg, from the? irn^ment 
that war had been resolved on by the 
cabinet of Vicjima, till it actually broke 
out. But although that accoiiqflisfiod 
prince was thus in a great degree in- 
strumental in producing the general in- 
surrection in the province which after- 
wards took place, yet he was fated never 
to return to it till the contest wfis over, 
nor to take part in a Struggle in which 
he ^'ould willingly have risked his for- 
tune Knd his life, 

23. The Tyrol, uotwithstauditig its 
rugged aspect, is, in a military or sira* 
tegctical point of view, a very simple 
country. There are very few practi- 
cable roads. The great chain of moun- 
tains which fonns the southern barrier 
of the valley of the Inn, and which, be- 
ginning with the snowy peaks of the 
Ortler-Spitz, stretches through the Oe- 
froni to the huge mass of the Gross 
Glockner, is traversed only by one 
road, which from time immemorial 
has formed the chief means of commu- 
nication between Germany and Italy. 
Setting out from Munich, it surmounts 
the northern barrier of the Inntbal by 
the gorge of Seharnitz; descends to 
lunspruck, and after ci^ossing the 
souiliem bulwarks of tlje valley by tlie 
pass of the Brenner, follows the course 
of the Eisach to Sterzing, Brlxen, Bot- 
zen, Trent, and Roveredo, below which 


it emerges at Verona into the Italian 
plains. From Trent branch two late- 
ral roads : the first, after surmounting 
an incousiderablo ridge, descends by 
the waters of the Brenta, through the 
romantic defiles of the Val Sugauo, to 
Primolano, and loses itself in the Ihil- 
ian plains at Bassano ; the second, after 
crossing the river Sarco, winds down 
by Cliicsa and the lake of Idro, to the 
Brescian fiekls. From Botzen, or Brd- 
saiio, a great road ascends the whole 
course of the Adige, called, in its upper 
or German parts, the Etch, and pene- 
trates into the cold ai^d cheerless pas- 
tures of the Engadine, in Switzerland, 
at Nnuders. From Brixen branches otf 
the great road to Cariiithia and Klag- 
enfui*tli, through the Pustcrthal and 
down the valley of the Drav. and 
this route communicates wfith Salz- 
burg by a cross-road which surmounts 
the great cfcntral I'idge by St Michel 
and Tauevn, till it reaches Rastadt and 
the wat(ira of the Salza. Another great 
road crosses the Tyrol in its whole 
breadth, along the valley of the Inn ; 
communicating on the west with Switz- 
erland by Feldkirch and Bregentz ; on 
the east passing by Riittenberg to Salz- 
burg, Euns, and Vienna. The Brenner 
is thus by far the most important posi- 
tion in Tyrol, because whoever has the 
command of it. is the master of the 
only communication from Germany 
and the northern, to Italy and the 
Bojithern Tyrol, and of the bridge of 
Laditch, at the junction of roads lead- 
ing to Innspruek, Carinthia, and Ve- 
rona. Rude fortificatiojis were erect- 
ed oil the principal passes leading in- 
to the province on all sides from the 
adjoining states but they were of 
no great strength, and incapable of 
holding out against a numerous and 
enterprising enemy. The true defence 
of the Tyrol consisted in its rhgged 
and inaccessible surface, which ren- 
dered it for the most part wholly im- 
passable for cavalry ; in the number of 
woods and defensible positions which 
it contains ; and, above all, in the in- 
domitable spirit and skill in arms of 
its inhabitants. 

24. When the peasantry of the Tyrol, 
at the Bummuxis of Austria, took up 
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arms, they had no fixed or authoriaed I with the Archduke John, with whom 
leaders ; but several pcraons had ac he had formed an acquaintance in the 


qiiired such consideration among them 
as naturally placed them' at the hojul 
of aflai The first of these was An- 
Dnisw Hofeb, a native of ^t Leonard, 
in the valley of Pasaeyr; a name, like 
that of Tell and Wallace, now become 
immortal in the history of the world. 
Like liis anc('sf,or8 for many genera- 
tions, he had hitherto carried on the 
business of an inukeeprr on his pater- 
nal property on the banks of the Adige 
— a ])rofession which is one of the most 
respectable among that simple people, 
fi^om the intercourse with strang(’rs 
and the wealth with which it is com- 
monly attended, lie was born on the 
‘32d November 1707, so that ho wjis in 
the forty-second year of his ago when 
the insiuTectioii broke out. His frame 
was herculean, his shoulders bi oad, his 
strength surpassing ; bu^, like most 
pcT’sons long accust(‘med to» climbing 
mountains, his carriage was somewhat 
impaired by a habitual stoop. In edu- 
cation, and the m(}aus of improvement, 
ho had enjoyed advantages superior to 
tho,se of most persons in his rank of 
life, from his frequent intercourse 
wdth travellers, as well as the traliic 
which he carried on in wine and horses, 
in the course of which lie had visited 
most of the principal cities on the 
southeim side of the mountains, and 
become a fiueut master of the Italian 
language, though in the low Venclkm 
tlialect. His dress w’as thb common 
habit of the country, with some trifling 
variations: a large black hat with a 
broad biim, black ribbons, and a dark 
curling feather, a green jacket, I’ed 
waistcoat, gretui braces, bltl^ leathern 
girdle, short black breeches of the same 
material, and red or black stockings. 
About his neck was always to be seen 
a crflcilix and a silver iru'dal of St 
(Icorgc, to which was afterwards add- 
ed a gold medal and chain, sent him 
by the Emperor. Ho never, however, 
obtained any rank in the Austrian 
amiy, and was indebted for his influ- 
ence among his countrymen to his 
well-known probity of character and 
disinterested disposition, and to the 
secret connection which he maintained 


course of that pri|»e’s scientific rambles 
in the Tyrol. This acquaiiilaacc led to 
his being clioeeii as a deputy from his 
native valley to confer with him at 
Brnnecken, in Noyember 1805, and 
Vienna in .January 1809. 

25^ Ilis talents and acquirements 
were of a superior order, as was sufii- 
oiently evinced by his having been se- 
lected by that discerning prince on 
occasions of such importance for the 
discharge of cfillicult duties ; but his 
parts*wcro solid rather than brilliant^ 
and he cviftced, in its merits equally 
.'IS its defects, the true German charac- 
ter. Honest, sincere, and confiding, 
tenacious of custom, attached to anti- 
quity, ignorant of present times, bene- 
volent in disposition, he was at the 
sumo time pious aud patriotic, and 
rcadyitolay down last drop of his 
blood in defence of his religion aud 
En^peror. It was easy to excite him 
to severe measures; but when their 
execution commenced, he was readily 
divei*ted from his purpose, and his na- 
tive'gentlencss of disposition speedily 
caused the sterner mood to relejit. His 
attuchmi^nt to the Catholic faith, and 
patriotic ardour, were unbounded; and 
the bare recital of a victory gain<^ by 
Austria in former times, or allufiKon to 
the ckisrtical days of the Tyrol, a 'word 
•n favour of the sacred person of the 
Empcrt)r or tho Aichduke John, were 
sutiiciout to fill his eyes with tears. 
Though slow and sometimes vacillating 
in decision, he was capable, when he 
applied to a subject, of just discrimi- 
nation; and when invested, during a 
few months in autumn 1809, with the 
entire g»>vcmmeiit of the province, his 
measures were Jlidicious to a degree 
that could hardly have been expected 
from his limited means of iiiforination. 
Fond of conviviality, sometimes addict- 
ed to intemperance, he was often car- 
ousing with his friends when the troops 
were engaged in action ; and, though 
repeatedly victorious, and fearless in 
d.anger, he was only once under a hot 
fire during the war, though then he 
acted with the utmost gallantry. But 
his energy in conduct, and well-known 
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patriotic ardour, obtained for him illfe froih this dangerous course of life, by 
attachment of hia coiuitiymen, whom the impression produced by seeing one 
he constantly led victory ; and the of his companions shot in a rencontre 
intrepicjity of his dMieanour in his last with a baud of chasseurs ; and roturii- 
inomentB has secured him an on- ing at the age of twenty - eight to his 
during place in the hearts of hia coun- native village, he miuTied a young 
trymen. womsm witli some proi)erty, entered 

26. Inferior to ‘rlofer in general gov- into a contract to supply the salt-works 
ornment, and unversed in tlie prafbtice of Hall with wood, niado himself mas- 
of political negotiation. Spec life acuer ter of the elements of (‘ducation, and 
was greatly his s*iperior in the energy continued for twelve years to lead a 
and conduct of actual warfare. IIo was laborious, inolfensive lif;', till the truni- 
a substantial yeoman, having iiihcnfed ]>et of war fi-om Austria roused him 
from his father a farm* of some value to danger, and glory, and immortality. 

‘ in the vilLige of Onadenwuld, «In the 27. Joseph Hasi'INcier was a Oapu- 
Lower Tnnthal. Born in tke year 1768, chin fi’iar, and buried in the seclusion 
he was left an or})han at the nge of a monastery, till the war broke out. 
seven yea^s; and though his relations Though reckom d with justice one of 
bestowed all the care upon his educa- the most formidable of tlie TyroloF.«' 
tion which circumstances would admit, leaders, he can-ied with iiim into the 
he showed little disposition for study, field of battle only the spiritual weapons 
or any sedentary pursuit. From an which he brought from the cloister, 
early age he was found from m^prning Clothed ill hia brown gai-ment and 
till night amon^ the mountains, with rope'girc\}e, ho bore in his hand a larjgo 
his rifle over his shoulder, pursuing ebony crucifix, with which, it is said, 
the roe or engaging the lammcrg^yer. in close combat, ho sometimes cxchang- 
As he advanced in years, these pur- cd blows with the enemy ; and being 
suits had such attractions for him, endowed with prodigio»ia strength, 
that, abandoning altogether his pater- ncarl}’^ as many wonders are recounted 
nal estate, he associated with a band of his personal feats as of miracles won 
of hufitcrs, who set the forest-laws by his faitJi and devolion. When a 
at defiance, and ranged the mountains stiidcnt in the faculty of tlieology, lie 
of the Upper and Lower Innthal, the had borne arms against the French, 
Oeitlial, and the rugged forests of the and won a silver medal, which he con- 
Bavarian Tyrol. By this waiifl<^J*iiig secrated, on entering the order of St 
mode of life, as he afterwards himself Francis, to the miraculous crucifix at 
admitted, he became acquainted with I^^ppcn near Bolsano. JJe was distin- 
overy pass and glen on the frontiers of guished Isy a flowing beard of a red 
the Tyrol and Bavaria, from Feidkirch colour, which gained him the surname 
to Kufstein — a siiecics of knowledge of liothhard : and often the massy 
which was of essential importance in crucifix and animated voice of the 
the conduct of the partisan warfare friar restored the c<.'nbat, when his 
wdth which he was afterwards intrust- countrymen were sinking under num- 
ed. At the same time it nourished in bers or fatigue. 

his mind that inextiuguishable hatred 28. Martin Teimer, though a brave 
towarchs Bavaria, which is felt more or and active leader, Wius not so cclebrat- 
less by every inhabitant of the north- ed ns the other chiefs among thb pea- 
ern TjtoI. His grandfather had dis- eautry; but, from hia military talents, 
tinguished himself in the war against skill in negotiation, and a certain de- 
the Bavarians, under Maximilian Em- gree of arist<jcratic favour which it in- 
manuel ; “ and when I was a child,” duced, he received marks of distinc- 
said Spechbachor in after days, “and tion from the Emperor which the 
listened to him as he told us the story others never enjoyed, and was made a 
of those times, I longed to have an op- baron, with the cross of Mana Theresa, 
portunily of fighting spiinst them ns he a dignity to which Hofer never attaiii- 
Lad clone.” He was diverted^ however, ed. Teimer, however, was HofeFs 
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superior in conduct and understand- 
ing, though, fi*om not being so great a 
favourite with the people, ho never pos- 
sessed the same inlluence or celebrity. 
He was born on the 14th August 1778, 
at Schlanders, in the Vinischgau, and 
had a countenance in whicli the pro- 
minent forehead and 8i)arkling eye 
clearly indicated the ascendant of t^- 
cnt. He served in the militia in the 
war of 1796, and raised himself by his 
abilities from the ranks to the station 
of major; having distinguished liiiuself 
in several actions under Laudon in that I 
year, and Bellegardo in 1799. In 1S05, 
he was again made captain in the mi- 
litia, and subsc<iiioiiily kept a slioji in 
Klagenfurth. Like Hofer, his dihi» 06 i- 
tion was jdilcgiuatic, and he w<is fond 
of conviviality; but, wdien roused by 
danger and placed at the head of his 
troops, he displayed e(]ual courage and 
capacity, and contributed with the 
peasants of the Upiu'r InntUal, whom 
he commanded, to some of the great- 
est successes of the war. It was only 
unfortunate that the favour of the 
Emperor occasioned a certain jealoiasy 
between him and Hofer, which in some 
degree dimmed the glory and impaired 
the u.s(jfulness of both, liaron Hor- 
inayer, one of the few native nobility 
who ai)pearod in arms for their coun- 
try, was early appointed by the Aus- 
trian cabinet governor of the pro- 
\mce; and he showed his judgment 
by delegating his authority at a Vfry 
early period to Hofer, by Vhom the 
movements of the ]»oasants were prac- 
tically directed till the close of the 
contest. 

29. Such were the .simple leaders 
under whose guidance the Tyrolese en- 
gaged in the formidable contest with 
the united power of France and Bava- 
ria. It was from no ignorance of the 
)>eril# which awaited them, but a brave 
detonnination to disregard them, that 
they stood forth with such unanimous 
gallantry for their country’s deliver- 
ance, In former wars, they had both 
witnessed and felt tho weight of the 
French arms: in 1796, they h.'id seen 
it roll past them in the Italian, in 
1805, on the Bavarian plains ; in 1797, 
their valleys had been penetrated from 


the south by Jouberfc, [ante, Chap, 
xxiu. § 15], in 1805, invaded from the 
north by Mai*E^ Ney, [ante, Chap. ^ 
XL. § 89]; and xney were well aware* 
that the jyxxVabilities were, that if a 
serious reverse happened to the Impe- 
rial arms, the foi;ces of the empire 
would, as on former occasions, be con- 
cehtyited for the defence of the capi- 
tal, and they would be left without 
external aid to nMke head against 
Ijheir numerous and disciplined ene- 
mies. Still they unanimously stood 
forth in the Amtest. Every man took 
lcav«? of his family and his friends as 
if they might never meet again. They 
I'repared themselves, after the manner 
of their country, for what #hey deemed 
a pious warfare, by the most solemn 
rites of their religion. The priest, in 
many parishes, assembled those who 
were to join tlie army, and animated 
tlien\ by* his exhoi;^ions, and blessed 
those who might die in defence of their 
country. Every family assembled to- 
gether, and prayed that the youths 
who were to leave it, might support 
their good name in the hour of danger, 
and die rather than dishonour their 
native land. In many instanqes even 
the sacrament was administered as for 
the last time in life, and accompanied 
with the solemnities which tho Uomisli 
Church enjoins for the W'clfaivS of a 
departing s(»ul. It was with such holy 
-fite.s, and by such exercises of family 
devotion, that these brave men pre- 
pared themselves for the fi^arful war- 
fare on which they were entering; and 
it was the spirit which they^ thus in- 
haled that supported them when they 
were left to their own resources, and 
enabled them, even amidst all the de- 
pression arising from the desertion of 
their allies, to jft'esent an undaunted 
front to the hostility of an overpower- 
ing foe. 

80. All things being in readiness, 
and the Austrian troops under the 
Archduke Charles having crossed the 
Inn, the signal of insurrection was 
given by the Archduke John, in a 
spirited proclamation, from his head- 
quarters at Klagenfurth, from whence 
the Manjuis Chastelhir set out to take 
tho command of the regular troops, 
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which were to enter the province to ietics of all who witnessed it. Bale* 
direct and support operations of fires at the 8<^rac time were lighted on 
the peasants.* Sa|Puanimons, how> a hundred hills ; and many a ruined 
ever, warf the feeling with which the castle hlazed with a long - unwonted 
country was animated, tCiaf at the fii-st glow. The peasantiy of the lunthal 
intelligence of hostilities having com- ivero warned, besides, by women and 
mencerf, the insun’ection burst forth children, who carried fi*om house to 
at once with uncontrollable fuiy in all house little balls of paper, upon whicli 
quarters. The night of the 8th,A.pril were witten the words Ea ist 
was fixed for the event on which the — It is time. Roused by these various 
destinies of the T^rol were to depend, methods, the inhabitants everywhere 
The signal agreed on was throwing rose on the 8th April as one man, 
sawdust into the Inn, wlxicli floated and with their redoubted rifles on 
down, and was soon Ascovered and their shoulders descended every lateral 
ui^erstood by the peasants. In*nddi- glen and ravine, till their accumulated 
tion to this, a plank with a little pen- force, gaining strength at every step 
non affixed to it was launched in the as it advanced, rolled in an impetuous 
Upper InnfSial, and safely borne down torrent down the great valleys of the 
the stream, amidst the throbbing anx- Inn, the Kisach, and the Adige. 

j proclamation was issued their lawful master, or Spain, orliussia. The 
by the Archduke .lohn : — “Tyrolese ! 1 atn Itav.ariaiis have rcfu'^cti t)io l>.auk-bills «>f tlie 
come to keep the promise wluch I made to Austrians in payment ; and when tins oc- 
you on 4th Novcnitbej* ISOa, that tlic time c.isioucd to eVery man the loss of half his 
would certainly come when 1 should have property, t^ey overburdened the remainder 
the joy of agtiin finding myself among yon. with bueh oppressive taxes that it has rc- 
Tlie j)caco of Preaburg w:is the ixiuse oC all tinned nuuiy lundlioldors to the rank of (hiy- 
yonr subsequent disasters ; it br<»ko the tie labourers. Even the name of 3 ’our country 
which had connected Austria with the Tyrol is taken from you, and your valleys arc eallrd 
I<ir five hundred years; but even then the .ifter the unmeaning iiaines of rivers! To 
father of your country roC( illectcd his beloved ann.b! — lliso, Tyrolese ! to arms, for jmur God, 
children. Ho stipulated that the Tyrol your Emperor, j'our country ! 'VVhy is tlio 
should remain undivided, ret.un all its rights wiu* a holy one? — why is it nocoswary and 
and liberties ; in a woid, ‘that, in the same general? Bceausc mi great a power c.uiiiot 
inannor, and with the same rights and titles l>e opposed alone, and llieretoro every one 
with which the Emperor b-id po.saesscd it. it should nssi.st in the cau.^e : because the iMsto- 
sIioulM bo made over to Bavaria, and not ration of rights and hlicrtlcs is to be gained, 
otherwise.' The King of Ji,avana soleiniuy if attempted: because ueitli or Genn:iiis nor 
})roi'niscd to your deputies, ‘that iiotpinoU Ihihcmians ought to be obliged to tell then* 
of the constitution should be cliaugecr;' tli.it blood as the hhud instruments of an insati- 
lie honoured the grief which tho T.NTcdestf able |xm*cr— to be forced against their will to 
frit for their ancient masters; but that he niv-wlc Bnssia or ISpam, or ojipresBtbo lo>-s 
hoped, by comstunt care and attention, to powerful kMgdoins of the world. We have 
make himself equally regretted by them, an enonij: to oppose, whom Intherto nothing 
By the royal iirocl.-imation, 14tli January lias been able to opimse : but, with unani- 
]80fi, it was declared, ‘th^t the Tyi'olesc iiiity, ardour, and firm perseverance, nothing 
should not only ret'.iti their ancient rights is impossible. We possess this firmness and 
and liberties, but their welfare should be courage ; this unniiimiti* warms cvoiy heart. 
])romoLcd in every jiossible manner,’ Where Austria has goiicthrongh many dangers, and 
has been the promised attention to your in- emerged from them victorious. The prcseiitis 
terests — where the rcgartl to the constitution the greatest of them ;dl, but there never w as 
joubave so br.ivcly defended? The clergy the^samc unanimity. In a moment of such 
were thmr first object iif attack : this was consequence to our faithfid t-ouutry, in the 
thoir plan, because they were the intrepid mid.st of such ardour for the holiest cause for 
defend era fif the throne and the altar. With which sword was ever drawn, 1 pliitit the 
bitter feelings, the Tyrolese beheld their Austrian oiigle on the sod of the Tyrol. I 
abbeys and monasterios destroyed, the pro- know you — 1 recall you, as Jmke Ferdinand 
porty of the churches stolen and carried did. mno hundred and tlnrty-three j’cars ago 
away, their bishops and pneste exiled, their — the prelates, the ludiles, tho citizeiw, the 
ehurehes profaned, their chalices sold to the peasants — ta the foot of the throne. Anns, 
Jews. Your knights and nobles, who, before and courage, to restore the rights you desire 
the institution of tho tributary law, were hU Recollect the glorious day s when you defeated 
your equals, and never a burden to the conn JoubcrtiitSpingcr, Jenisir, andllotzen. lam 
try, are all destroyed — your cities and courts no stmnger to your mountains and valleys 
of justice are riimod— -vour sons or brothers 1 am confident you wmU fulfil the hopes of 
burrictl away by a cruel conscription to fiirlit your fathers and our highest ex]iectations. — 
itie battles of the oppressor against Austria, Arcudukc John."— 6’c«c7t. A. IJo/er, (i4, 7d 
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31. Maniuis Cliastollar, with the re- 
gular troops under his coinuiand, about 
ten thousand strong, but very deficient 
in cavalrj", was on the Klagenfnrth 
frontier, to take advantage of and sup- 
jiort these enthusiastic movements, and 
crossed the fi'onlier at daybreak on the 
yth. Their i^rogrcsa through the Pus- 
terthal rcsc‘nil>lcd rather the triumjdi 
<»f a victorious, than the march of an 
invading army. Mothers brought their 
children out to look at them ; bliiul 
old men were lead out of their cottag<‘H 
that they might hoar and bless their 
gallant countr 3 uiien ; all endeavoured 
to get near, that they might toucli 
their clothes, or even kiss their horses. 
But more seriouH occupation awaited 
them. On arriving in the neighbour- 
hood of St Loren /('ll, in tluiir down 

towards Brixeii, they found tlio pea- 
sants in considerable mim]^ers alreadj^ 
engaged with the enemy. The rising 
there had boc'ii precipitated* two days 
before the iimt} agreed on, bjuin attempt 
of the Bavarians on the important 
bridge at that place, which communded 
the coTiimuiiicatioii between Brurieckeii 
and the upper part of the.* vallej". The 
peasants rose topreventits destruction ; 
and Wrede, aware of tlie imi>ortance 
of Bui»pressing such a revolt in the out 
set, innriediately marched to the spot, 
with two thousand men and three 
guns, from Brixeii. With these, how- 
ever, ho made no impression on the 
assembhid peasants stationed in tJle 
W'oods and rocks ; but being jcuiicd on 
the day following by a reiiiforc('nieiit 
of a thousand foot - soldiers and six 
hundred horse, he renewed his attack 
with better success ; and the Tyrolese, 
unable to Mock up the main road 
against such formidable odds, were 
beginning to give way, when the anival 
of seventj" light horse, and a few com- 
panies of chasseurs, the advanced guard 
of Chastellar, who instantly charged 
with loud shouts, changed the face of 
the day. Tlie Tyrolese, suspcMiding 
the combat, fell on their knees to re- 
turn thanks, or embraced the Austrians 
with tears of joy ; while the Bavarians, 
thunderstruck at this unexpected ap- 
parition, fled in disorder down the val- 
ley, and when they andved at the tre- 
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mendous bridge of Laditch,* broke into 
two divisions, the first of which, under 
Bisson, hotly pulk^d by the peasants, 
ascended the Eisach towards* Sterzing 
and the BJeiJlier; while the second, 
two thousand strong, under General 
Lcraoine, followed ‘ihe course of that 
riv^ down to Bolsifno. Here, how- 
ever, they were met bjr the laudsturm, 
or levy cn masfie, of the valley of the 
Adige, which had descended to that 
jilace in great strength, from the up- 
per part of th^ Etschthal; aud though 
some^forbed their way through to 
Trent, the greater part, with the gpi- 
eral himsel?, were made prisoners, 

32, While these events were going on 
below Brixeii, the Bavarian* regiments 
which had ascended to Sterzing en- 
countered llofer with the laudsturm 
of the Passcj’rthal and the Vintschgau, 
on the plain of the Sterzingor Moos, 
near tlie town and ofuitle of tiuit name. 
The Bavarians advanced in good order, 
and|With an intr(*pid air, over the open 
ground which lay between them and 
the enemy; but ns they approached 
the Tyrolese, who were ]iosted on 
rocks and in thickets around its outer 
circumference, they w’^cre staggered by^ 
the close and deadly fire of the liflea, 
and fell back in confusion. The guns 
were next brought up, but they ^duld 
produce little impression ui»on the 
eiicra/ scattered among, and in great 
part concealed in, the broken ground 
and woods; aud the gunners were soon 
laid prostrate by the uiieiriug aim 
of the mountain sharpshooters. En- 
couraged by this success, the Tyrolese 
now burst from their covert, and rush- 
ing forward, like the V endcan peasants, 
in loose array, but with desperate re- 
solution, using tl^cir spears, halberts, 
aud the but-erids of their muskets, fell 
with loud shouts upou the enemy. 
After a violent struggle of a few min- 
utes’ duration the Bavarians gave way, 
aud, being enveloped on all bides, laid 
down their arms to the number of 

* A well -known bridge, compoRod of h 
H in^dc arch between tremcndou.s rocks, at 
the point where tlic roads from Iimapruck 
over the Urcniior, from Cariiithia by tho 
Pusterthal, and from Italy up the Eisach, 
unite. — Cfesc/t. A. llofer, p. 04, 78; Personal 
, Obhervation. 
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three hundred and ninety, besides two 
hundred and forty who were killed or 
wounded in this sanguinary combat. 
The coliftnn which succeeded, however, 
under Bisson and Wroth*, c;or.trivcd to 
force its W’ay, by a circuitous route, up 
the pcSss of the Brenner; but it was 
grievously harassed in the defile of 
Lneg by the peasants, who brok^.down 
bridges and bLirricadod the highway 
by heai)3 of trceVi thrown across the 
road, and only penetrated through *to 
the neighbourhood of Innspriutk after 
Bustaining a heavy lo§s. '^All these 
c^mna in their retreat coinliiitted 
tire greatest excesses, burning houses 
and mjissacring the inhabitants wher- 
ever they had it in their power ; W'hile 
the Austrian authorities exhibited, at 
the same time, the noble contnisL a 
proclamation issued expressly to re- 
strain the feelings of revenge arising 
in the breasts of- the peoj)le.* « 

33. On the same day the peasantry 
of the Upper and Lower Innthal j*o8e 
in arms ; and so active were the exer- 
tions made that, early on the morning 
of the 11th, twenty thousand men, 
directed by Tcimer, were assembled 
on tbev heights around Innspruck. In 
no condition to resist so formidable 
an assemblage, the Bavarians, who hsid 
onliy fifteen hTindred men and a few 
guns* in the place, withdrew into the 
town. Blit there they w'cre speedily 
assfiiled by a furious crowd of peasanti,, 
who carried successively the external 
barriers, the bridge of the Inn, the 
artilleiy.and finally penetrated into the 
* “ Tyi’olcans ! yrm have proved yourselves 
woitby to be Irco, and of that constitution 
which the IjavanAiis promised to rcsjiect, 
but have violated. You Inivc proved your- 
selves w(n thy oi: liberty: do not, tliercfore, 
give way to your indignation, and become 
uiigovemablo, but act ‘with iinanimity and 
coolness, determined to die or be five. To 
injure the feeble is contemptible : no real 
Tyrolese will allow himself to be accused ot 
such a deed. To folhiw the example of those 
who have nothing to lo.sf, who molest and 
plunder the peaceful and inofTenaive, would 
Inevitably sow the seeds of dissension among 
us, and cause our ruin. Without discipline, 
order, and obedience, notliing will prosper : 
in tho name of the Emiicror and the Arch- 
duke, 1 will punish every one who disobeys 
his orders, and treat cver 3 » one who com- ! 
mits excosses as an eneinj' to his country. — 
JosKPH, Baron HoRMAYi!:R."~Uce Gesch. A. \ 
Mqfer, 87 , 88 . i 
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principal square, shouting out, “ Long 
live the Emperor Francis ! Down with 
the Bavarians 1” They soon made 
themselves masters of the place. A 
frightful scene ensued. The Bava- 
rians in BoiAe places surrendered, and 
begged for quarter, in others continued 
the combat with undaunted resolu- 
tion ; and in tho m^Ue several bloody 
deeds were committed, which, in their 
cooler moments, tlie Tyrolese would 
have been tlie first to cfnidcmn. Gene- 
ral Kiukel, after making a brave re- 
sistance, was struck down; Colonel 
Dietfiirth, wlio atoned fm' his former 
conduct by the gallantry of his last 
hours, desperately wounded, was made 
prisoner, and soon after di<‘d; and the 
whole garrison of Innsjiruck, consisting 
of one entire regiment, four guns, a few 
cavaliy, and several depots of battal- 
ions, were either taken or slain. 

34. An eVent here took jilacc which 
strongly marked the peculiar character 
of the w’arfarc which had comm(*.nced. 
Dietfurth, the Bavarian colonel, had 
made himself peculiarly obnoxious in 
the province, by the severity of his 
public, and licentiousness of his private 
conduct, as well jis the contemptuous 
exiiressions which he had used with 
reference to the people.^ As he lay 
half fainting from loss of blood in the 
guard-house of Innspruck, he asked 
who had been tho leader of the pea- 
sants. "No one,” they replied: “ we 
feught equally for God, the Empcroi*, 
and our •hative country.” — “ That is 
surprising,” said Dietfurth, “ for I saw 
him frequently pass me on a white 
horse.” The report of this incident 
produced an extraordinary impression 
upon the people, by whom it was uni- 
versally believed, thenceforth, that St 
James, the patron of the town of Inns- 
pruck, and who was always represent- 
ed, in the battles w’ith the Moors, 
mounted on a white horse, had com- 
bated at their head. The cavalry which 
esiMiped from Innspruck took refuge in 
a convent near the bridge of Voldcrs; 

t He had x^ukHcly Imsfod at Munich, 
“that with his regiment aud two semadrons 
he would disiKirsc tho ragged mob," aud had 
been xiromotod instead of reproved for his 
oppresBivc and licentious couduct. — Gesch. A. 
ffofcr, 90 , 91 . 
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but Specbbiicher, having assembled a 
body of insurgents from the Lower 
lunthal, burst open the gates on the 
day following by means of an immense 
fir-tree, which was rolled up on wdieels 
to the massy pprlal by fifty of his 
strongest peasants, and every man was 
made prisoner. The Tyrolese, after 
these successes, set no bounds to their 
rejoicings: the great Imperial etigle 
was taken down from the tomb of 
Maximilian in the High Church of 
Innspruck, decorated with red ribbons, 
and earned amid deafening acclama- 
tions through the street, the peasants 
flocking in crowds to gaze at and kiss 
it; while the pictures of the Archduke 
John and the Emperor were placfd 
on a triumphal arch, surrounded by 
candles kept consbmtly burning — 
every one that passed stopping an 
instant, bending the knee, and ex- 
claiming, “ Long live the Emperor!” 

35. Sojii, however, in the*midst of 
these rejoicings, the Tyrolese were 
called to more serious duties. The 
victorious peasants, who had fallen 
asleep on the streets or in the orchards 
around the town, were alamied at 
three o'clock on the morning of the 
12th, by the intelligence that the ene- 
my were ajiproaching. They proved 
to be the division of Bisson, which, 
having force<i its way through thei3ass 
of Lueg and over the Brenner, from 
Sterzing and the valley of the Eisach, 
had reached Mount Ysel and the neigh- 
bourhood of the Abbfy of M'iltcn, on 
its way to the northern Tyrol and 
Bavaria. The gates were immediately 
barricaded with casks, w^aggons, carts, 
and everything that could be found 
for that purpose, and the approaches 
to the city filled with armed men, 
ready to give the enemy a warm re- 
ception. But the Bavarians, who were 
descefiding the Brenner, w^ere in still 
greater consternation than their op- 
ponents at the circumstances of their 
situation. With difficulty, and con- 
stantly harassed by a cloud of insur- 
gents in their rear, they had reached the 
heights of Mount Ysel, overhanging 
the capital ; and now they found Inns- 
'pruok, their sole point of retreat, where 
they jpxpected to obtain succour, rest, 


and security, occupied by twenty thou- 
sand peasants. General Kinkel, who 
perceived the hopelessness of their 
situation, wrote to General’ Bisson, 
urging him toisond some confidential 
person into the town who might re- 
port the state of affiiirs ; and, in jiur- 
sua^ce of this advice, Wrede, with a 
large <^cort, soon made his appearance, 
and the whole were immediately taken 
into custody. WreJle was detained, 
tlie remainder being allowed to return 
to their comrades. The situation of 
the Freudh ahd Bavarians was now 
almoSb desperate. Chastellar, witl^a 
body of armed peasants, as well as a 
few regular ti oops, was descending the 
Brenner, and already meifnced their 
rear; while the rocks and thickets in 
their front and flanks were occupied 
by the insurgents of the Innthal, who 
in great strength obstructed their ad- 
vance.i After somes imsucccssful pai*- 
leying, in the course of which Bisson 
e\p|*esBod the utmost dread of the 
vengeance of Napoleon if he laid down 
his arms, the struggle began, and a 
close discharge, admirably directed, 
thinned the ranks of the French gren- 
adiers; while the shouts with, which 
the mountains resounded on all sides 
were so tremendous that they were 
completely panic-struck, and compcMed 
their commander to consent to ah un- 
conditional surrender. Bisson laid 
down his arms with all his troops, in- 
cluding the division at Sc;hwatz, which 
was to be delivered up to the Aus- 
trians there. Neai-ly three thousand 
men in all, on this occiision, fell into 
the hands of the enemy.* 

36. The only post of importance in 
the Tyrol now occupied by the Bava- 
rians was Hall, situated on the Inn, a 

* Upon signing ibis canitnlation Bisson 
oxelalmcd, “This day will bo my last, tbo 
grave of my honour and military reputation. 
Nc\ or will Napoleon belie\ e that this dihoster 
might not have been avei'teu ; even were I 
merely unfortunate, be would impute it to 
mufisaenme.” In this, however, thelYcdch 
general was mistaken : it \^as for the interest 
of the Emperor to conceal this check, and 
the lustre of subsequent events enabled him 
to accomplish this object. Bisson was not 
disgraced, and, by a singular revolution of 
fortune, was the governor of Mantua when 
Hofer was shot in that fortress. — CrcacA. A, 
U<^€r, 97, 08. 
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little bpl(AV ImiBpruck, and it soon 
yielded to the enter[)riso and skill of 
Spechbacher. The women and chil- 
dren whc. remained on the loft bank 
of the Inn lighted fires c.n<fdl the hilh 
bounding the valley on that side; and 
this stratagem induced the liavaritin 
garristm to helieye that, if the town 
were attacked at all, it would b^* fi‘om 
the northern quarter. Thither, accord- 
iiigly, they all croh'ded, oarefiilly man- 
ning tlie ram^^arta and watching tl;e 
approachc.^. Meanwhile, Spechbacher 
with his men silentl/ advanced in 
ambush to the other side, and, when 
the drawbridge was Jot do^n and the 
gate cjpened upon the hell ringing for 
matins, tlisjy rushed in, overpowered 
the guiird, an<l made tliemselves mas- 
ters oL* the town. Th(i bavarian jiri- 
soners, about four hundred in num- 
ber, were immediately marched off 
under an escort^ c^ynsisting blii^lly of 
women. Considering this as a studied 
insult, the captives were exoeediijgly 
indignant; but, in truth, it Whstlio 
result of necessity — the whole male 
jiopulatiou having boon marched oil' 
towards litiispruck; and, from a simi- 
lar cause, a similar service was often 
assigned to the female sex during the 
war. 

Thus did the Tyrolese, in one 
week' after the insurrection broke out, 
by means solely of their own valour 
and patriotism, aided by the iiatund 
strength of the country, entirely de- 
liver tlie jirovince from the enemy ; 
recover all the fortresses, except Kuf- 
stein, which were in the hands of 
their oppressijrs, and destroy ab<»ve 
ten thousand regular troops of the 
enemy, of wlmm six thousand were 
made prisoners ! These extraordinary 
successes, too, were 'gained almost ex- 
clusively by the unaided elforts of the 
people ; for though the Austrian re- 
gulars came up most opportunely in 
the first contest, at the bridge of San 
Lorenzen, yet they had no share in 
the subsequent triumphs, which were 
achieved long before their arrival at 
the scene of action, by the assembled 
peasantry: a memorable instance of 
what may be effected by unanimity and 
vigour, even in oppusitiau to a formid- 


able military force. The effect of 
these victories was to liberate the 
southern as vrcll as northern Tyrol ; 
for the B'rench troops were so much dis- 
couraged by their reverses that they 
evacuated both Trent and Ilovercdo, 
and fell back to the neighbourhood of 
Verona. The insurrection gained all 
the Italian Tyrol; and it even spread 
into the valleys of the Oglio and the 
Mella, where the people were highly 
discontented with the government of 
tliL* kingdom of Italy. Numerous 
bodies of partisans appeared to the 
north, in the Davarian plains and the 
.Suabian hills, and to the south, in the 
neighbourhood of livseia and Verona. 
Ttiiese latter communicated with the 
Archduke John, whose victory at Sacilc 
excited cxtraortlinary enthusiasm, by 
the vale of the Piave ; and symptoms 
of revolt were already manifesting 
tlnnnselves'in all the southern valleys 
of the Alps, as far as Piedmont, where 
the people only waited fi>r ihc Aus- 
trian standards to cross the Adige t«> 
break out into open insurrection. Nor 
w,is it the least honourable circum- 
stance in this glorious contest, that 
though the popidation were strongly 
excited by a long course of previous 
injuries, and almost entirely destitute 
of regular olUcers to restrain their im- 
petuosity, they were as mucli distiii- 
guished by tlicir humanity as their val- 
our, and, Avith a few exceptions, origin- 
ating in the heat of assaiilt, conduct’d 
their hosftlities 'With at least as much 
moderation as disciplined soldiers. 

38. Meanwhile Napoleon, who was 
exceedingly irritated at this unlooked- 
for series of disasters in the Tyrol, 
and, notwithstanding all his power, was 
not able altogether to conceal them 
even from his own subjects, let his 
exasperation exhale in furious invec- 
tives against the Maniuis Chasteftar, to 
whom he ascribed both the exciting of 
the revolt in the Tyrol, and the cruelties 
which he alleged had been committed 
by the peasantry. The latter charge, 
founded upon some isolated acts of 
revenge perpetrated in the assault of 
Innspruck, was wholly imfounded as 
against the Tyrolese in general; and 
against Cliastellar, in particular, was 
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in an especial manner false, as at the 
time when the acts complained of took 
place on the banks of the Inn, he was 
still at Rrixeu, sixty miles distant, to 
the south of the Brenner, and even ig- 
nonuit of the whole ojjerations to the 
north of that mountain. But the sen- 
tence of outlawry pronounced by Napo- 
leon against Chaatcllar and Hormayer, 
both of whom were ordered to bo deli- 
vered to a military commission as soon 
as taken, and shot within twenty-four 
hours, was of a piece with his invariable 
policy in such circumstances. When- 
ever a disaster had occurrod to his 
arms, or an event had taken place likely 
to rou&e an enthu^^iastic moral feeling 
against his government, he instantly 
propagated some falsehood against its 
authors, or exaggoratedsome trifling in- 
cident into a mighty enormity; and, 
by the vehement abuse of the i>ersuii8 
by whom his power Iiad* thus been 
assailed, ofti'ii succeeded, at least with 
his* own benighted subjects, in with- 
drawing public attention altogether 
from the calamities sustained by him- 
self, or the virtues displayed by others, 
which he sought to conceal. 

39. Cbastellar, for a fortnight after 
the Tyrol was evacuated by the enemy, 
labtmred assiduously to give something 
like military consistence to the tumul- 
tuary efforts of the peasantry. He suc- 
ceeded in equipping a small body of ca- 
valry, to whom he gave arms — a species 
of force of which these pour mouji- 
taiucera stood much in need* — and or- 
ganised several battalions of excellent 
foot-soldiers. Having put matters in a 
train to the north of the mountains, he 
recrossed the Brenner with his regular 
troops, and, descending the valleys of the 
Eisach and Adige, came up with the 
enemy in front of the famous defile of 
La Pietra, between Roveredoand Trent. 
The I-rench, under Paraguay dTlilliers, 
six thousand strong, were there posted 
in a well-known position of uncommon 
birength, and heldiirm to give the main 
body of their army under Eugene time 
to retreat in order to the banks of the 
Adige, after the disastrous battle of 
Sacilc. The Austrians having impru- 
dently commenced an attack when 
worn out with the fatigue of a long 


march, were worsted and driven out 
of the deflle with loss ; but the French, 
notwithstanding, continued their re- 
treat to the neighbourhood <»f Verona, 
and ChaSt^llav took up his quarters in 
Roveredo. From thence, however, he 
was soon recalled to the north of the 
Brenner, by the throatened invasion of 
th8 province by the French troops 
after the disastrous battles in Bavaria. 

40. Jcllacliich, aJ already noticed, 
\nrUet Chap. LVii. § 30], after the de- 
feat of Hiller at Landshut, had retired 
from lituiiich towards Salzburg on the 
24th April. Thither he was followed 
by Mai^hal Lefebvre with his corps, 
consisting chiefly of Bavarians. The 
Austrian general took up Z strong po- 
sition ill front of Salzburg, where he 
endeavoured to arrest the advance of 
the French troops ; but the numbers 
of the French were so superior that he 
was qnablc to his object, and 

was driven into the town with tlio 
loss of several hundred prisoners and 
thifeo guns. The victoi*8 entered pell- 
mell with the vanquished; and Jel- 
liichich, continuing his retreat In groat 
disorder to the south, ascended the 
valley of the Salza, and crossj^ng the 
mountains behind Rostadb, made the 
best of his way towards Villach and 
Cariuthia, abandoning the eastern dis- 
tricts of the Tyrol to their fate. Thither 
Lefcb-rrc shortly after bent his steps, 
Ijaving remained in Salzburg only long 
enough to pub the town in a sufficient 
posture of defence, and establish the 
magazines neccssaiy for the operations 
in that quarter. On the 10th May ho 
broke up and advanced to Retchenhall, 
a considerable burgh still in the open 
country, but within a mile of the 
mountains, which there rise in awful 
majesty abrupt and sheer from the 
plain, to all appearance impervious 
by man. Ou the day following, the 
French in great force advanced to the 
entrance of the passes. Notwithstand - 
ing their immense superiority of num- 
bers, such was the natural strength of 
the deflles,* that it is doubtful if they 

* No defiles in Europe exceed in romaiitio 
interest those which lie between Retchenhall 
and WOrgl, through which the high - road 
passes. Winding by the side of torruncs, 
through narrow ravines shut in by walls of 
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would have succeeded in making good j three thousand regular troops at his 
their entrance bad the Tyrolese guaids / disposal, the remainder being a body 

" ~ of aa many Tyrolese i^eaBants, without 

any other discipline than what they 
had acquired in their native valleys, 
resolved to *take the initiative, and 
combat Lcfebvre in the first instance, 
before Dcroy came up. With this 
view he occupied the defile of Feuer 
Singer, which lies between the ravines 
of the Acheni and the pass of Strub, 
and strengthened the gorge with some 
rude fieldworks: but the impetuous 
attack of the Bavarians, flushed with 
the victory of Abensberg, overcame 
every obstacle, and the Austrians, after 
a bloody struggle, were driven bock at 
the point of the bayonet to their re- 
serves, posted at the important posi- 
tion of W drgl. Stationed there behind 
a rivulet, in a situation which com- 
manded the junction of the roads from 
Kufstcin ana Salzburg, and barred the 
only access to Innspruck, ChasteUar 
stood firm, and with four thousand 
regular troops and six thousand pea- 
sants, gave battle to the enemy. The 
open and desolate plain of Worgl, how- 
ever, was unfavourable to the opera- 
tions of the new levies, wlio were dis- 
pirited at finding themselves driven 
into the open country from the fast- 
nesses which they had deemed impreg- 
nable ; and their total want of cavalry 
rendered them incapable of opposing 
with success the numerous and power- 
ful> squadrons of Linauge. The Bava- 
rians werd greatly superior in num- 
ber, being eighteen thousand strong, 
with thirty pieces of cannon, while 
the united Tyrolese and Austrians 
hardly amounted to half that number. 
After a short combat, the Austrians 
were entii'bly defeated with the loss of 
all their baggage, ammunition, and 
guns, seven in number; which, with 
five hundred prisoners, fell intd the 
hands of the enemy. 

42. Nothing now remained to pre- 
vent the conquest of the Lower Inn- 
thal by the Bavarians ; and if they had 
pushed on with vigour and rapidity, 
they might have struck a seasonable 
terror into the insurgents by the cap- 
ture of their principal leaders and 
magazines at Inusxjruck. But they 


been all at their stations. But it was 
Ascensioit-day, and a large proportion 
of the peasants were abs^nlrat church, 
or engaged in their devotions or sports 
on the holiday: ao that the contest 
fell on four hundred regular troejns, 
and a few companies of sharijshu^ters, 
who, notwithstanding, for several hours 
kept at bay a w^hofe Bavarian division. 
At length the barricades and foimid- 
able defences in the tremendous defile 
of Strub were forced, and the Tyrolese 
driven, combating all the way uj) the 
frightful gt»rgeB of the Acheii, back to 
the neighbourhood of Wbrgl. There 
they stood Mrm, as they were reinforc- 
ed by ChasteUar with a few thousand 
regular troops ; but on the same day 
intelligence arrived that the passes of 
the Inn, at the entrance of the plain, 
had been forced by Dcroy witft another 
Bavarian division, the Thierseebach 
crossed, and that the enemy’s outp(|sts 
had already appeared before Kufstein. 

41. Finding himself thus threatened 
both from the side of Salzburg and 
Kufstein, ChasteUar, who had only 

rook, wh'ich barely leave room for a carriage- 
way ; often blown out of tlic mass, between 
pi'cdpicos a thousand or fifteen hundred 
feet Migh ; scaling heights to appearance 
almost perpendicular, by an angle of eleva- 
tion UDKiiowii in any other European road; 
descending break-neck declivities by tne side 
of roaring streams, m the midst of forests o/S 
matchless beauty, surmounted by roman- 
tic peaks, etai'ting up in endless fantastic 
forms six or seven thousand feet in height, 
they possess a degree of interest to the lover 
of the picturesque exceeding even the far- 
famed iiass^e of the Himplon. The most ar- 
dent imagination, fiuuished with the wid- 
est recollection of romantic scenery, can 
figure notliing approaching to tho sublimity 
of the defile of Strub, where the road, ar»- 
I>arently blocked up by«a wall of rock two 
thousand feet in height, is cut through 
a non-ow' passage beside the nxuing stream, 
and then winds its devious way amidst over- 
hanging forests of dark pine, intermingled 
with huge crags of brilliant colours, and 
Bumiouutod by bare peaks silvered with 
snow. The grandest points in the vast 
amphitheatre of tho Alps are tho valley of 
BerchtblsgadeD ; the KOnigs See and defile 
of Strub, near B.ilzburg ; the Via Mala in the 
Orisons ; the defile of Gondo on the route of 
the Bimplon ; the valley of Gastereu, and 
CEschmen in ttie vale of h^dersteg, near the 
Oexumi ; and the approach to the Grande 
Chartreuse in Savoy. - Personal OOaeroatioa, 
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advanced so tardily that they gave the 1 by our brave mountaineers, Jhat we 
Tyrolese time to recover from their j ought to conquer or die, for the glory 
consternation ; reinforcemen ta poured / of our ancestors and our iu’iua, I shau 
downfromtheBrenner,andthemoun‘ not retire to Hungary” An j on 8d 


tains of Scharnitz, to the fugitives 
from Worgl ; and Chastellar, who 
narrowly escaped being made prisoner 
by the enemy, met with Hormayer 
at Steinach, and concerted measures 
for future operations. Slowly moving 
up the valley of the Inn, Lefcbvrc 
found the resistance of tho people in- 
01*6086 with every step he advanced; 
Schwatz was only carried by assault 
after a desperate resistance, and burn- 
ed ill the struggle, to the ground. 
Frightful atrocities marked the steps 
of the invaders, the Bavarians wreak- 
ing their vengeance on the unhappy 
peasants, for the real or imaginary in- 
juries they had received, by the per- 
])etration of the most revojting mili- 
tary cruelties. Old men, women, and 
children, were massacred indiscrimi- 
nately, and every village from which 
a shot had issued was committed to 
the flames. Meanwhile Chastellar, who 
had been strongly irritated at the 
Tyrolese, on account of the furious 
conduct of some drunken peasants at 
Hall, who tried to pull him from his 
horae from indignation at his retreat, 
had rejiassed the Brenner, and the 
Innthal was again thrown upon its 
own resources. On the 19th, Lefebvro 
appeared before Inuspruck, which sub- 
mitted without resistance, the mindi/ 
even of the heroic leaders of the insur- 
rection being stunned by tho misfor- 
tunes which were now accumulating 
around them on all sides, and justly 
considering aprolonged resistancehopo- 
loss after Vienna had opened its gates 
to the enemy, and the Archduke John 
had evacuated the Carinthian moun- 
tains. 

48. I'he Archduke John, on occa- 
sion of his fii*8t disaster on the Piave, 
on 30th April, wrote to Hofor in these 
woi*ds: — “Do not allow the misfor- 
tunes of Germany to make you uneasy: 
we have done our duty, and will de- 
fend the Tyrol, Styria, Carinthia, Car- 
niola, and Sjilzburg, to the last drop of 
our blood. It is in that foi*tress, aided 
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May he wrote to Chastellar: — “Our 
misfortunes in Germany have obliged 
me to abandon the ofl'ensive, and to 
diroot my attention tb the provinces, 
which ^re of so much consequence to 
Austria. Do not Vje alarmed: the 
Tyrol shall never be forsaken: I will 
defend it and the interior of Austria 
to the last extr^ity” It would have 
been w^ell for tne Archduke John and 
the Austrian monarchy if he had ad- 
hered to these resolutions, and thrown 
himself into the Tyrol, wh^p obliged 
to evacuate Italy by the disasters in 
Bavaria; as in that case he would have 
been in a situation to have taken part 
in the important and probably deci- 
sive operation projected by the Arch- 
duke Charles at LintZ, dn the 22d May,* 
and protected the inteiior of the mon- 
archy as efiectually as under the ram- 
Xiarts of Vienna. Instead of this, he 
at once disobeyed his brother’s orders 
and those of the Aulic Council, and 
violated his own promises, by retiring 
into Hungary, and thereby not? only 
caused the whole fruits of the battle 
of Aspern to be lost, but saved Napo- 
leon from a disastrous retreat. . * 
44. Affairs in the Tyrol were now 
weU-nigh desperate; for, at the very 
tiihe when these disastera were ac- 
cumulating on the north of the Bren- 
ner, a strong French force of fifteen 
thousand men, under Baraguay d’Hil- 
liers and Rusca, detached by Eugene 
after his victory on the Piave — to 
which the peasants, now stripped of 
the regular troops for the defence of 
tho Innthal, had nothing to oppose — 
was rapidly advancing up the valley 
of the Adige, and h^ ^ready occu- 
I)ied Roveredo and menaced Trent. 
Chastellar, despairing of success, had 
made arrangements for leaving the 
country ; and Hormayer, who, with 
unshaken resolution, was still endea- 
vouring to rouse tho peasantry in the 
lateral valleys of the Innthal, found 
them in niosi places indignant at the 
retreat of the Austrians, and fast re- 
I 
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taming to their homes. General Baol, 
indeed, ’with two thousand five hun* 
dred men and six guns, still occupied 
the croift of the Brenner; but his 
troops were in a wrctd^ioil condition, 
starving with cold, destitute of ammu* 

« uitiou, and almost without provisions. 
In these mournful circumstance^, it 
was the invincible tenacity of tte pea- 
santry in the “ ' ner Innthal, and the 
elevated parts of the Brenner and 
Scharnitz ranges of mountains, whu>li 
restored the fortunes of the campaign. 
Eisensticken, Hofer’s Aide-de-camp, 
Spechbacher, and Friar Hasfiinger, 
vied with each other in t'he indefati- 
gable ardour with which they roused 
the peoplelt* The first fell himself on 
his knees to General Buol, when he 
was preparing to abandon the Brenner, 
and by the vehemence of his entrea- 
ties prevailed upon him to keep his 
ground in thak cimportant* position. 
Hofer, who in the first instance was 
thrown into the deepest dejectio|^ by 
the misfortunes impending over his 
country, and rendered incapable of ac- 
tive exertion, was roused by their ex- 
ample to nobler efforts; and appear- 
ing at, the head of his peasants, forced 
the Passeyrthal, and commenced a 
fierce attack on the Bavarians at Pass- 
besg |2 near Mount Ysel, which, though 
unsuccessful, struck no small alarm 
into the enemy, from the giAlantry 
with which it was conducted. This 
combat renewed the warlike ardour 
of^the Tyrolese, who flocked from all 
quarters in great strength to the gene- 
ral place of gathering on Mount Ysel, 
which ancient prophecy led them to 
expect was to be the theatre of great 
events to the Tyrol ; while Lefebvre, 
who deemed the affairs of the province 
settled by the capfure of Innspruck, 
and the submission of the authorities 
in that place, had set out for Salzburg, 
leaving Deroy at the capital, with eight 
thousand foot, eight hundred horse, 
and twenty pieces of cannon. 

45. The forces engaged on the 29th 
May, on the heights of Mount Ysel, 
were, in numerical strength, very un- 
equal ; the Tyrolese having nine hun- 
dred infantry, seventy horse, and five 
guns of the Austrian troops, besides a 


I motley assemblage of peasants, to the 
number of twenty thousand meU’^in- 
dividually brave and skilled in the use 
of arms, but altogether undisciplined 
and unaccustomed to act together in 
large massed; while the Bavarians had 
only eight thousand foot; eight hun- 
dred horse, and twenty-five guns. The 
numerical superiority, however, of the 
former was fully counterbalanced by 
their great inferiority in discipline, 
cavalry, and nrtilleiy ; so that the 
real military strength of both sides 
might be considered as very nearly 
equal Ilofer did his best to compen- 
sate his weakness in cavalry, by sta- 
tioning his followers as mu^ as pos- 
sible, in the wooded heights at the foot 
of Mount Ysel, where horsemen could 
not penetrate ; but the town was not 
to be earned by such a blockade, and 
the impetuous spirit of the peasantry 
led them to demand an immediate as- 
sault. Their spirits had been elervat- 
ed to the highest degree by the intel- 
ligence of the battle of Aspem, which 
had been communicated with extra- 
ordinary rapidity to the most seclud- 
ed valleys, and by a proclamation is- 
sued by the Emperor Francis the day 
after that glorious event, dated Breit- 
cnlee, 23d May, in which he solemnly 
engaged “ never to lay down his arms 
till the Tyrol was reunited to the Aus- 
trian monarchy.” * ** 

4G. The attack on Innspruck was 
ormbined with more military skill than 
could ha^e been anticipated from the 

* Hofer addressed the following character- 
istic letter to the inhabitants of the Upper 
lunthal : — '* Dear brethren of the Upper Inn- 
tbal I For God, the Emperor, and our 
Fatherland ! To-morrow, early in the morn- 
ing, is fixed for the attack. With the help 
of the blessed Virgin, we will seize and de- 
stroy the Bavarians, and confide ourselves to 
tlie beloved Jesus. Come to our assistance : 
but if you fancy yourselves wiser than Di- 
vine Providence, we will do without you,— 
Andrew Hoker.”— Gmc/i. A. Hofer, 238. 

The proclamation of the Emperor Francis 
to the Tyrolese, dated Ist June 1809, bore— 

** Operations at all points are about to recom- 
mence: I will send you a helping hand. 
We will combat together for our country and 
our religion. Your noble conduct has sunk 
deep into my heart : I toUl never abandon 
you. The Archduke John will speedily bo 
amongst you, and put himself at your head.’* 
— Ekzu. Johan, Feidzug in jahre 1809, 1G2. 
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untutored character of the loaders / the town, and in the rear o£, the Ba- 


by whom it was conducted. Speck- i 
hacher, who, in spite of the utmost 
vigilance of the Bavarians, had con- 
trived to warn the peastyitB on both 
sides of tlio Inn of the approaching 
gathering, * menaced the bridge of 
Hall, and the lino of retreat down the 
valley of tlio Inn from the northern 
side, while Colonel Reissenfels co- 
operated in the same direction frt)m 
the southern valleys, by a descent 
along the right bank of the Sill and 
an attack on the castle of Ambras. 
Hofer descended with all the strength 
of the southern and central valleys 
of Tyrol, from the Brenner and Mount 
Ysel; while Teimcr, with a small baud 
of six hundred resolute followers, wtis 
sent by a circuitous route to the 
heights of llottingeu on the north of 
* "All the pJl<^s^lgcs over tfio Inn, and 
especially tho bridge of Hall, were vigilantly 
guarded by tho Bavarian posts, who justly 
doomed it a matter of especial importiuice to 
jn’cvent any joint mcaauro being concerted 
on tlio opposite sides of the river. Spech- 
bacher, however, undorttKik the perilous 
mission of opening up a communication be- 
rween tho northern and southern valleys. 
Accompanied by his trusty compauinns, 
George Zoppol and Simon Ijcchuur, and a 
young peasant girl, Zoppd's servant, be sot 
out on the evening of Whit-Monday. In tho 
evening they encountered a body of a hun- 
dred Bavarian dragoons : Spochbucher and 
his companions concealed themselves behind 
some pine-trees at the f<iot of a cliff, fired on 
the party from their ambush, and immr-di- 
ately scaling tho precipice, loaded and fired 
again. The Iiavarinn.s, couccivinc tiicy weib 
attacked by a numerous body of sTiarpshoot- 
evs, fiod, and left the passage open. Spcch- 
bacber met with Holer uccordiiigly, and a 
general u'^scmblage around Innspruck was 
armnged for the 2sth May. On his return, 
however, fresh difficulties were encountered: 
tlie bridge of IJall and all the points of tran- 
sit wore vigilantly guarded, ruid every per- 
son rigorously sean’hed wiio attempted to 
pass from one side to tho other, in this 
perplexity ho was relieved by tho inventive 
genW <af his trusty companion, George Zop- 
pcl, and his servant-maid. The girl first 
crossed tho bridge ; and us nothing suspicious 
was found upon her, she was allowed to pai«. 
Then GcorgcZoj'pcl presented himself ; after 
him came t»poohbacher’s great poodle-dog, in 
whoso woolly tail tho despatches were con- 
cealed ; and while tho sentinels were busily 
employed in searching Zoppcl's pockets, the 
dog, obedient to the c/ill of the servant-maid, 
brushei past tho soldiers and ran up to her. 
tipcclibacher came last; but being unknown, 
and nothing found upon him, ho was allowed 
to pass.”— Bartboldt, Krieff 1809, 108, 172. 


f variana, to make hia appearance in the 
middle of the action, and spread ter- 
ror among enemy, from the be- 
lief that they were beset on all sides. 
Thus the battle consisted of a varietyv 
of detached combats in different di- 
rcc-kions around Innspruck, coutempo- 
raiy %Hth the now furious struggle at 
the foot of Mount Ysel, between tlio 
main body of the combatants on either 
sitie. By daybreak, S^iechbach cr was at 
the post assigned to him, and, amidst 
loud #houts, carried the important 
bridge of Hall with such vigour that 
it gained for him the surname of J)cr 
J'heer-Tcu/cl, — the Fire-Ekjvil. The 
castle of Ambras soon after yielded 
to tho impetuous assault of Keisseu- 
fels, and the wholo right bank of the 
Sill was cleared of the enemy; but 
they long held thei^ ground at tho 
briclgo* of Passberg,* commanding tho 
passage of that toiTcnt by the great 
road on the south of the Inn. From 
this position, however, they were at 
length driven about nooib by the more 
skilled attacks of Captain Bobrawa ; 
and the left flunk of th^ enem^ being 
thus completely tunied, and tiieir re- 
treat dow'u the Inn cut offi they were 
throw'll back in great disorder to \\ie 
village and abbey of Wilten. • 

47. ^Vhile affairs were proceeding 
B(j prosperously on the east of Inns- 
pruck, a more dubious conflict was 
raging in the centre and on the left, 
at the foot of Mount Ysel, Hasj linger, 
w'ith a huge wooden cross in his Imnd, 
here led on tho attack, and animated 
liis followers not less by his example, 
than by the assurances of Divine pro- 
tection which he held forih. He was 
followed by Coloacl Ertell with the 
most disciplined part of the Tyrolese, 
two thousand strong ; while Hofer, 
with the peasants of the Passcyrthal, 
descended from Mount Ysel by the 
great road direct upon Innspruck ; his 
brave but tumultuous array shouting 
aloud — “ For God, the Emperor, and 
our Fatherland 1 ” + The outposts of 
the enemy were speedily driven in by 
the superior numbers and unerring aim 
of the Tyrolese riflemen ; but when 
t “ Pur Got, den Kaiser, uud Vaterlaud.” 
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they advanced out of the woods and 
broken IluoIIb to the open ground in 
front of the town, where the Bava- 
rians wei% drawn up in line in admir- 
able order, the usual %u{»eriority of 
discipline and organisation became ap- 
parent, and the peasants were driven 
back. Rallving, however, among />he 
i*ocks and thickets, they again poured 
down a destructive shower of balls on 
their assailants, and both sides main- 
tained the contest with the most un- 
daunted resolution. Tl),e ammunition 
of the Tyrolese, with w'hich thev were 
very scantily provided, at length began 
to fail ; they were compelled to re- 
sen'e theiy fire till it could be given 
with decisive effect ; and balls could 
be obtained only by the women and 
children,* w'ho picked up those of the 
enemy w'hich fell in the rear of the 
combatants. In this anxious moment, 
Teimer's bands appeared on the hoighta 
of Hottingen in the rear of the Bava- 
rians; and though their attack «*yas 
restrained by the trooi)B which Deroy 
sent to oppose their progress, yet this 
circumstance, joined to the disastrous 
accounts of the progress of Spech- 
bacher^on the left, dctcmiiued Deroy 
to retreat. At four in the afternoon, 
a sort of suspension of arms was 
agrfeqd to by the leaders on both sides; 
and as soon as it was dark the Bava- 
rians Commenced their retreat by the 
left bank of the Inn, and, evacuating 
Innspruck and the great rojid, with- 
drew by mountain paths amidst rocks 
and forests to Kufstein, from whence 

* 8pcchbachcr attended in the battle 
by his little sou Andrew, a boy of ten years 
of a^e. When the fire grew warm, his 
father ordered him to quit the field ; the 
boy did so, but soon returned, and was again 
at his side. Irritated at this disolxidicnce, 
fipochbocher stmek him, and ordered him 
to withdraw. He did so ; but, without re- 
tiring out of reach of the shot, observed 
wJiero the balls stnick the ground, and 
bringing bis hat full of them next morning 
to his fkther, bogged that they might be 
used against the enemy. Tbc wounded in 
ibis battle refused to be carried fi'om tlie 
field, lest those who conveyed them to a place 
of safety should weaken the combatants; and 
numbers of women throughout the day were 
to be seen behind the ranks, bringing up 
ammunition, water, and rctrcshmeiits to tbe 
wearied men.— Uakth., Kvkg 1809, 204-21C; 
Oesch. A. Hofur, 248. 


they continued their march to Rosen- 
heim in the Bavarian plains. 

48. In this battle the Bavarians lost 
four thousand men ; but, what was of 
still more imi)ortance, they were de- 
prived by it of the possession of the 
xvhole of the Tyrol. Intoxicated with 
joy, the peasants crowded into Iniis- 
pruck in such numbers, that they were 
an oppression rather than a source of 
stren^h to the Austrian commanders, 
who were totally destitute of ammuni- 
tion or military arms for the ardent 
multitude. A proclamation was im- 
mediately issued, calling on all, per- 
sons to bring forth their little stores 
of money and powder for the use of 
the troops ; and considerable supplies 
were obtained in this way, though in 
no degree proportionate to the wants 
of the people. The desperate struggle 
in the heart of Austria required every 
sabre and bayonet around the walls of 
Vienna; the intervening country was 
all in the hands of the enemy, and not 
a dollar or a gun could be obtained 
from that quarter. Such, however, 
was the native vigour of the inhabi- 
tants, that without any external aid, 
or the support of regular troops, they 
not only cleared their territory of the 
enemy, but cfirried their incursions 
into the adjoining provinces of Suabia, 
Bavaria, and Lombardy. 

49. On the west, the peasantry of the 
Vorarlberg repulsed a body of Frencli 
and Wurterabergors who attempted to 
penetrate Into Bregentz ; on the east, 
Chustellar, who had collected four 
thousand regular troops, raised the 
blockade of Sachsenburg, and drove 
the enemy back to Villach; in the 
south, Leinengen cleared the whole 
valley of Trent of the enemy, and 
then, turning to the left, descended 
the defile of the Val Sugano, and made 
himself master of Bassano at the en- 
trance of the plains of Treviso. Re- 
turning from thence to the banks of 
the Adige, ho threw himself into the 
castle of Treut^ where he was soon 
besieged by a division of Eugene’s 
Italian army. The landsturm of the 
upper Adige, however, flew to his re- 
lief ; the Italians, overwhelmed by 
numbers, retired with considerable loss 
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to Dolce ; and the vholc valley of the 
Adige, as far as Verona, was cleared of 
the enemy. The Vorarlberg followed 
the example of the Tyrol : all the val- 
leys took up arms, and seven thousand 
well-armed marksmen, Insides a land- 
Sturm of equal force, carried terror 
and devastation over all the adjacent 
provinces of Germany. Moeskirch and 
Memmingen were successively occu- 
l^icd, and laid under contribution ; Con- 
stance fell into their hands ; their vic- 
torious bands appeared even at the 
gates of Munich and Augsburg ; and, 
in conjunction with the inhabitants of 
Suabia, who were highly discontented 
with the exactions and tyranny of the 
French troops, delivered no less than 
seventeen thousand of the prisoners 
taken at Echmiihl, Ebersberg, and 
Vienna, who found refuge in the val- 
leys of the Tyrol, and were speedily 
fonned into fresh bathilions. To the 
south of the Alps, Bc'issanp, Belluno, 
Feltre, were repeatedly in their pos- 
session; they communicated with the 
Austrian regulars in Camiola; levied 
contributions to the gates of Verona, 
Brescia, and Como ; and, spreading the 
flame of insurrection from the Black 
Forest ]bo the plains of Lombardy, 
and from Salzburg to the Orisons, soon 
had tw'enty thousand infantry and 
eight hundred horse, regularly organ- 
ised and equipped, under arms, besides 
a still greater number of brave men, 
undisciplined indeed, but skilled in the 
use of arms, ready, in case^f invasion, 
to defend their native valleys. 

50. While this heroic contest was 
going forward in the Tyrol and Vorarl- 
berg, the generous flame had extended 
to the north of Gcimany, and the in- 
dignant feelings of an insulted people 
had well-nigh induced a general revolt 
against the French authority in Saxony 
and Westphalia. 

It has been already detailed with 
what ardent though inconsiderate en- 
thusiasm the people of Prussia had 
rushed into the contest of 1806, and 
what oppressive burdens were laid 
upon them after its disastrous termi- 
nation, [ankt Chap. XLiii. § 89 ; and 
Chap. XLVI. § 82j. Since that time 
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the continued presence of the French 
troops, and the enormous plunder levied 
by their authority under the name of 
contributions, had still fuiifier spread 
the flame^ol discontent : dear-bought 
experience had dispelled all the illu- 
I sions in favour of French principles, 
and the people were nowhere so ready 
! tc# throw off the yoke as in those priii- 
cipafities where separate thrones had 
been erected in favour of members of 
the Buonaparte family. Such was the 
Veight of the oppression under which 
they laboursd, that the ramifications 
of j^ccret and most formidable insur- 
rection wtre spread over all the north 
of Germany. The ancient Gothic 
blood, slow to warm, but» enduring iu 
purpose, was everywhere inflamed; 
the feeling of patriotism, a sense of 
duty, the precepts of religion, all con- 
curi'cd to rouse a disposition to resist- 
ance. iThe selflsh mounied over the 
visible decrease of fheirsubst&Jice under 
the vrithering contributions of Napo- 
l(X>n ; the generous, over the degrada- 
tion of their country and the slavery 
of the human nice. Everywhere the 
Tugendbund was in activity; Hesse- 
Cassel, Hanover, and Westphalia, in an 
especial manner, were agitatbd, from 
the enormous weight of the burdens 
imposed on their inhabitants by the 
Fi-cnch government. Twenty thou- 
sand^ disbanded soldiers were scattered 
over the former dominions of England 
iu the German empire, ready at the 
first signal to compose an army; os 
many ardent and discontented spirits 
existed in Casscl and W^estphalia, await- 
ing only the first success of the Austrian 
arms to declare openly iu their behalf. 
From the Thuriugian forest to the 
banks of the Vistula, from the Bohe- 
mian mountainsb to the shores of the 
Baltic, the threads of a vast association 
existed, held together by the sacred 
bond of ,i>atriotism, its members vowed 
to devote themselves to their father- 
land. Though the court of Berlin did 
not venture* openly to fan the flame, 
yet in secret they could not but wish 
for its success ; and several of the most 
energetic members of the cabinet await- 
ed only the advance of the Austrian 
banners to urge Frederick-William to 
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join the great confederacy for European 
f ree<lom. < 

51. It was chiefly with a view to 
give support and consistency to this 
enthusiastic spirit that tVo "rand Aus- 
trian army, in the opening of the cam- 
mign, advanced towards Baireuth and 
Franconia ; and it^was in consequence 
of the unfortunate abandonment ^of 
that design, and the return of great 
part of these troo^j, when already on 
the borders of Franconia, to the banks 
of the Inn, that the early disasters ot 
the campnigi], as already tioticed, were 
incurred, Chap. Lvr. § 20]. *Two 
of the Archduke’s corps AvA-e far ad- 
vanced towards the Rhine, and could 
not be recalled in time to share in the 
battles of Abensberg and Echmuhl; 
while the concentrated masses of Na- 
poleon wore thrown upon the Imi)erial 
army, weakened in tlie centre by the 
advance of the vjtn in one direction, 
and the retreat of the rear in another. 
But iliis early irruption of the Aus- 
trians towards Franconia and Saxofiy 
excited a prodigious sensation in the 
adjoining provinces binder the imme- 
diate control of the French authorities; 
and early in April, a spark kindled the 
flame on*" the banks of the Elbe. Katt, 
a Prussian officer, had the honour of 
first yaising the standard of indepen- 
dence In the north of Germany; but 
the effort was premature, and hs ving 
failed in an attempt u}Jon Magdeburg, , 
he was compelled, by the active pur- 
suit of the Westphalian horse, to tfvke 
refuge in the Prussian states. The 
next outbreak took place three weeks 
after, when Dombi^rg, the colonel of a 
regiment of ‘Westphalian horse, was 
commanded by King Jerome to march 
against a body of insurgents. Con- 
ceiving himself discovered, he left his 
colours and put himself at their head. 
Evincing in these critical circum- 
stances, a spirit Avorthy of his* family, 
though far beyond his ordinary charac- 
ter, Jerome assembled his guards, two 
thousand strong, and assuring them 
that he confided in their honour, and 
threw himself upon their support, suc- 
ceeded 2 n attaching even the most dis- 
affected, by the bond of military hon- 
our, to his ctmse. Ebel, the minister 


at war, and Rewbell, governor of Cas- 
sel, displayed the greatest vigour and 
firmness of character; and, by their 
energetic measures, saved the kingdom 
when on the verge of destruction, and 
prevented a general insurrection break- 
ing out in the north of Germany. Dorn- 
berg, at the head of se.vcral thoAisand 
insurgents, maixjhed upon the capital; 
but having been encountered near its 
gates by a part of the garrison, whom 
he was unable to bring to a parley, his 
undisciplined followers were dispersed 
by a few discharges of cannon, and ho 
himself fled Avith a few followers to the 
Hartz mountains. His papers were 
seized at Homberg, and among them 
were some that compromised several 
persons in the service of otluir poAvere, 
particularly SciiiLL, at that time a 
colonel in the Prussian army. 

52. This enthusiastic officer, an ar- 
dent member of the Tungendbund, and 
heart and ,poul devoted to his father- 
land, w.'is the first 1‘russian officer who 
had entered Berlin at the head of a 
native force after its evacuation by 
the French troops; and the impression 
made upon his mind by the universal 
transp^s Avhich prevailed on that 
occasiou had never been effaoed. His 
intentions Avere fixed ; but tlie ardour 
of his disposition was tempered by a 
rare prudence, and but for the acci- 
dental discoA’^cry of his name among 
the papers of Domberg, his enterprise 
wopld in all probability have been de- 
layed till the period for its successful 
prosecution had arrived. Almost every 
day he led his regiment out of Berlin, 
in full marching oi-der, to reviews, 
marches, and mock -fights, which so 
completely imposed upon the ministers 
of Russia, France, and Westphalia, that, 
with all their vigilance, they never sus- 
pected him of being engaged in any 
sinister design ; Avbile his engaging 
manners and martial qualities render- 
ed him the idol of the soldiers under 
his command. Denounced, at length, 
by the King of Westphalia to the King 
of Prussia, who was then at Konigs- 
berg, he was summoned by the latter 
to the royal presence to give an account 
of his conduct. Perceiving now that 
he wag discovered, he boldly threw off 
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the mask ; maroUed at tho head of six rant, however, of those propitious cir- 
hundred men out of Berlin, under cumstances, he turned aside Tipoii the 
pretence of going to manoeuvre, and first appearance of resistance, at the 
at once erected the standard against distance of a mile from the glacis, and 
France. Ho was speedil}* reinforced retired to I^^iiiitz on the other side of 
by three hundred more, •who joined the Elbe — having by an equally unfor- 
him during the night ; the whole inha> tunate accident diverged from the 
bitants of the capital applauded his Hartz mountains, ‘^here he might 
conduct ; and such was the excitement ha^^ ynited with the remains of Doi*n> 
in the gamson, tliat it was with the berg’s corps, which had taken refuge 
utmost difficulty they were prevented in their fastnesses ; 'find together they 
from proceeding in a body to his stjin- m^uld have formed a body of disci- 
dard. The cabinet of Berlin, whatever men, adequate to the encounter 

may have been their secret wishes, of tho whol# forces of Westphalia, 
were too much overawed by the in flu- whieft at that period contained hardly 
ence of Napoleon, and the intelligence two thousflnd regular soldiers. Ilis 
recently received of his astonisliing vie- unfortunate direction, however, down 
tories in Bavaria, to sanction this haz- the Elbe, deluded by the hope of ob- 
ardous proceeding. Schill was indicted tainiiig succour from the English 
for disobedience of orders, and outlaw- cruisers on the coast, led him far away 
ed for iiou -appearance; and Lestoeq, from all assistance; and at length 
Tauenzciii, and Schamhorst, who were being pursued, though slowly, 'and at 
known to be at the head* of the war a resfipci^ul distance, J^y a considerable 
party, sent in their resignatv)ijs. The body of Dutch and Westphalian troops, 
two former were brought to trial, but he threw himself into Stralsund, of 
acquitted, there being no evidence to which he gained possession without 
connect tlicin with Schill's enterprise, much resistance, the greater part of the 
53. Meanwhile Schill, having collect- garrison having joined his standard, 
ed about tw(;lve hundred men, present- 54. He was now at length within a 
ed himself before Wittenberg, ^here renowned fortress, abundantly^ stored 
there was known to be a consiftrable with provisions, and communicating 
magazine of arms and ammunition ; with the sea ; the isle of Rugen seemed 
but he was refused admittance by the to offer a secure asylum in case u£«dis- 
governor. He next moved towards aster; and ho had the good foftune, 
ilagdeburg, which at that period was the d-ty after his arrival, to capture a 
giirrisuned only by two companies of souvoy of seven hundred baiTcls of 
b’rench, and three of West})haliaii v^d- powder on its road to Denmark. But 
tigeurs. Had he succeedcdriii gaining the defences' of the fortress had been 
possession of that imi)ortant fortress, almost entirely dismantled by order of 
nil the north of Germany would have Napoleon: only twenty rusty guns were 
been in a blaze ; for it contained five mounted on the ramparts ; the pali- 
hundred pieces of cannon, and a liun- sades >vere levelled with the ground ; 
dred and twenty thousand stand of and the ditches, half- choked up by 
arms, besides ammunition in proper- luxuriant vegetation, presented hardly 
tion. The news of so vast an acKpii- any obstacle to aif enemy. Still Schill 
sition would speedily have brought had considerable means of resistance 
thirtj^ thousand men to his standards, at his disposal : his troops had swelled 
whom its impregnable ramparts would to two thousand infantry, and twelve 
have given the means of disciplining in squadronsof cavalry ; two companies had 
security. It is the more to be regretted been formed of students from the uni- 
that ho did not attempt a coup-de-mam veraitics, armed as yet only with pikes ; 
agGunst it, as the urban guards would \ and the landwehr of Pomerania, hve 
speedily have given him the meaius of \ thousand strong, might he expected to 
defending its walls, and numerous par- 1 augment his forces, if he could hold out 
tisans within the town were already 1 for afew days, in orderto give them time 
prepared to favour his entrance. Igno- j to assemble. Where, where was Eng- 
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land then? A single brig, with her 
pendant', would have inspired such 
spirit into the garrison as would have 
rendere4 them invincible ; three thou- 
sand men and a few fripites, would 
have rendered Stralsund the base of 
an insurrection which would speedily 
have spread over the whole of northern 
Germany, determined the irresoliftion 
of Prussia, thrown eighty thbusand 
men on Napoleon’s line of communi- 
cation, and driven him to a disastrous 
retreat from Aspem to the Rhine. But 
the English govemmen^^, as ^sual, in- 
sensible to the value of time in wn>r, had 
made no preparation to turn to good 
account this demonstration in their 
favour in the north of Germany; and, 
as with the Vendeana at Granville in 
1793, [ante^ Chap. xii. § 88], her forces 
did not appear on the theatre till the 
standards of her allies had sunk in the 
conflict. In vain all eyes were turned 
towards the ocea\i f in vain every Iteeple 
was crowded with gazers, anxiously sur- 
veying with telescopes the distant main; 
not a friendly sail appeared, not a pen- 
dant of England brought hope and con- 
solation to the besieged. 

65. Deprived of the hope for succour, 
on whfeh he had .mainly relied in di- 
recting his steps to the sea-coast, Schill 
did all that prudence and energy could 
effect to strengthen his position. Pali- 
sades were hastily erected; the \icinity 
of the gates was armed; barricades wei^e 
thrown up behind the breaches and in 
the streets, and the external defences 
put in some sort of order. But, before 
nls preparations could be completed, 
the hand of fate was upon him. The 
French authorities, now everywhere 
thoroughly alive to the dangers of this 
insurrection, made the most vigorous 
efforts to crush it in the bud : tixtops 
mardied from all sides to the neigh- 
bourhood of Stralsund ; the Dutch and 
Danish soldiers were united to all the 
Frendi who could be hastily drawn to- 
gether ; and on the Slst May, General 
Gratien, with six thousand men, com- 
menced the assault. The patriots made 
a gallant defence ; but the dismantled 
walls presented huge breaches on all 
sides, through which, despite the ut- 
most resistwee, the assailants pene- 


trated, and the interior barricades were 
forced. Still every street was obsti- 
nately contested. The result was yet 
doubtful, when Schill was killed, and 
his heroic band, disheartened, and 
without a deader, after his loss dis- 
persed. With barbarous and inexcus- 
able severity, the prisoners, though not 
subjects of France, were sent to the 
galleys in Franco, instead of being treat- 
ed as prisoners of war, which they 
in reality were. But the blow struck 
was decisive. The insurrection in the 
north of Germany was extinguished; 
and, on the same day on which Gene- 
ral Gratien hod hoisted the French 
colours on the walls, the English 
cruisers approached the harbour. Ar- 
rived a few hours sooner, place 
htid been secured, the insurrection 
spread over the whole north of Ger- 
many, and Wagram had been Leijjsic ! 
Such is the value of time in war. 

56. The Duke of Brunswick -Gels, 
who, at iLhe same time that Schill left 
Berlin, had with a small Austrian force 
advanced out of the Bohemian frontier, 
and made himself master of Leipsic 
and other considerable towns in Sax- 

being unable to effect a junction 
eithdP with Schill or Domberg, and 
surroundea by superior forces, was 
obliged to retire by Zittau into Bo- 
hemia, from whence, after the battle 
of Wagram, he contrived to make his 
way across all the north of Germany, 
and was ultimately taken on board the 
i^nglish oruisem, and conveyed, with 
his black legion, still two thousand 
strong, to the British shores. The in- 
surrection was thus everywhere sup- 
pressed; but such was the imj^ression 
which it produced upon Napoleon, that 
the whole corps of Kcllermann, thirty 
thousandstrong, which otherwise would 
have been called up to the support of 
the Grand Army, was directed to the 
north of Germany. 

57. This gigantic contest stained 
also the waters of the Vistula with 
blood. It hns been already mention- 
ed, [onfe. Chap. lvi. § 17], that the 
Archduke Fei^nand, at the head of 
a corps of the Austrian army, mus- 
tering in all thirty -two thousand in- 
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fantiy and five thousand cavalry, with 
ninety -six guns, was destined to in< 
vade the grand -duchy of Warsaw, at 
the same time that the Archduke 
Charles crossed the Inn, and the Arch- 
duke John descended frem the Carin- 
thian mountains into the Italian plains. 
The direction of so considerable a por- 
tion of the Imi>erial troops to a quar- 
ter where their operations could have 
no immediate effect upon the issue of 
the campaign, at a time when it might 
easily have been foreseen that the 
whole force of Napoleon might be 
hurled at once against the heart of 
the monarchy, might justly be stigma- 
tised as a serious fault on the part of 
the Austrian cabinet, if military ope- 
rations and consequences alone were 
taken into consideration. But this was 
vexy far indeed from being the case. 
Throughout the whole contest, the 
military preparations of the cabinet of 
Vienna were justly considered as sub- 
ordinate to their political measures ; 
and it was chiefly in consequence of 
the former being unsuccessful that the 
latter miscarried. The government 
were well aware that, the moment they 
thiHjw down the gauntlet, the whole 
militaiy force which Ni|ipoleA could 
command would be directed with con- 
summate skill against the centre of 
their power. They could not hoi)e, 
even with the aid of English subsidies, 
to be successful, in the crippled state ^ 
of the monarchy, in, resisting so for- 
midable an invasion, unless they suc- 
ceeded in rousing other nations to en- 1 
gage with them in the contest. | 

68. To effect this, early and impos- 
ing success was requisite ; something 
which should counterbalance the pre- 
vailing and far -spread terror of the 
French arms, and induce neutral or 
semi-hostile cabinets to forget their di- 
visibns, and incur the risk of ventur- 
ing boldly for the cause of general free- 
dom. It v/as toward the attainment 
of this object that all the military de- 
monstrations of the cabinet of Vienna 
at that period had been directed. The 
march of the Archduke Charles to- 
wards Franconia and Baireuth was in- 
tended to determine the hesitation of 
the Rhenish Confederacy, and rouse 
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the numerous malcontents of West- 
X>halia, Hanover, and Casseh into ac- 
tion ; that of the Archduke John and 
Chastellar, to spread the flame of in- 
surrectiox^tlyTOugh the plains of Italy 
and the mountains of the Tyrol and 
the Vorarlbcrg. Not less important 
than cither of tliqse, in its political 
cdhsequences, the advance of the Arch- 
duke Ferdinand wdth an imposing force 
to Warsaw, would, it was hoped, at 
once paralyse the strength of Saxony, 
\he only sincere ally of Napoleon 
among the native German powers, by 
depriving it of all aid from its Polish 
possessions ; offer a rallying jKunt to 
the numerous discontented in that 
kii^dom ; afford an inducement to 
Prussia to join the commc>n cause, by 
securing its rear and holding out the 
prospect of regaining its valuable Polish 
provinces ; and at the same thne give 
Russia « decent pretext for avoiding 
any active part in the contest^ by the 
apparent necessity of providing against 
hfcstiliticB on her own frontier, — a pre- 
text of which there was reason to hope 
I the cabinet of St Petersburg, despite 
the French alliance, would not be un- 
willing to take advantage. 

69. The army, of which* Pbii^ce 
P oNiATOWSKY had the direction, in the 
grand-duchy of Warsaw, w'as not^equal 
to the encounter of so considerable a 
forc» as the Austrians now directed 
against him. Great activity, indeed, 
had been displayed,- since the peace of 
Tilsit, in organising an effective^ body 
of troops in that recently-acquired pos- 
BCBsion of the house of Saxony; and 
three legions of infantry, commanded 
byPoniatowsky, Zayonscheck, and Dorn- 
browsky, formed a total force of twenty- 
two thousand men, including nearly 
six thousand excellent cavalry. But 
great part of these troops were new^ly 
levied, and had not yet acquired an 
adequate degree of military efficiency ; 
the territory they had to guard, ex- 
tending from Dantzic to Cracow, was 
extensive ; and the flower of the Pol- 
ish troops were in Napoleon's Imperial 
Guard, or engaged in distant hostilities 
in the Spanish peninsula. The French 
Emperor, moreover, relying on the in- 
vasion of the Austrian province of 
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Galicia by tlie RusBian forces, had not blessings. The Archduke Ferdinand, 
only made no dispositions to support with the view of paying a compliment 
the grand-duchy with external aid, but to t]|e inhabitants, sent a message to 
had retained the Saxons under Bema- the Countess Stanislaus Potocka, a Pol- 
dotte for immediate support to the ish lady of high rank, that he would 
Grand Army on the Bohemian fron- visit her in the course of the evening, 
tier ; so that PoniaJ’.owsky found him- Ho expected to meet all the chief no- 
self, with not mon^ than twelve thgu- bilityin her saloons, but he found them 
sand disposable troops, exposed in/ront deserted. The countess received him 
of Warsaw to the attack of nearly triple alone. The direction of the march of 
that number of en^nics. That renown- Poniatowsky was conceived with con- 
ed leader, however, who to an arden,t sidcrable slall, and had a powerfu^ in- 
love of his country united the most fiuence upon the fate of the campaign, 
profound hatred of the •strangers by for the Austrians had calculated upon 
whom it had been despoiled, and%iili- his retiring to Saxony, and abandoning 
tary talents of no ordinury^kind, ma- the grand-duchy to its fate ; whereas 
tured in the best school, that of mis- the continuance of the Polish troops 
fortune, resolved to stand firm with in the centre of that country both 
this inconsiderable body; and, without evinced a determination to defend it 
invoking or trusting to the aid of the to the last extremity, and kept alive 
Russians, more hateful as allies than the spirit of the inhabitants by the 
the Austrians as enemies, to rely on assurance which it held out that they 
their own valour plpne for thtf d«/encc would not bfi deserted. The first care 
of the capital. He drew up his little of Poniatofivsky was to put the impor- 
army at Razyn with considerable skill, tant fortresses of Modlin and Sierock 
and for four hours opposed a gall&t iu a respectable posture of defence ; 
resistance to the enemy ; but the con- arid having done so, ho boldly, by the 
test was too unequal, between thirty directions of Napoleon, left the enemy 
thousand regular soldiers and twelvo in possession of the capital and three- 
thousaii^ men in great part recently fourths of the territory of the grand- 
levied ; and he wae A length obliged duchy, and threw himself upon the 
to retire with the loss of five hundred right bank of the Vistula, remounting 
killedj a thousand wounded^ and four that stream towards Galicia, whither 
pieced of cannon. Warsaw was now Prince Gallitzin, at the head of twenty 
uncovered ; and as Poniatowsky found thousand auxiliary Russians, was slow- 
himself unable to man the extensive! ly bending his steps. Meanwhile the 
works which had been begun for its Anrhdukc Ferdinand more rapidly de- 
defence, he was compelled, with bitter scendedth#left bank, and in the middle 
regret, to sign a capitulation, in virtue of May appeared before Thom. In the 
of which ho was permitted to evacuate course of this movement, Poniatowsky 
the capital, which two days aftervt^ards obtained intelligence that an Austrian 
was occupied by the Austrian troops, division had crossed over to the right 
60. Accompanied by the senate, au- bank of the Vistula, and lay uusup- 
thorities, and principal inhabitants of ported at Ostrowck in front of Gora. 
Warsaw, Poniatowskjr retired to the Rapidly concentrating a superior force, 
right bank of the Vistula, and took up he suddenly attacked the enemy, rout- 
a position between Modlin and Sierock, ed them, and made fifteen huD*(lred 
on the Bug. The capital presented a prisoners. Thus the opposing armies 
mournful appearance on the entrance mutually passed and crossed each 
of the Imperialists ; and in the melan- other: Poniatowsky, relying on the 
choly countenances of the citizens support of the Russians, menaced Ga- 
might be seen how decp*seat6d was the licia and the Austrian provinces ; while 
national feeling, which, notwithstand- the Austrians penetrated to the Lower 
ing all the political insanity of the Vistula, raised the standard of inaur- 
people which had subverted tbeir inde- i*ection in the old Prussian provincc.s, 
l^endencc, still longe^ for that first of and threatened Dantzic itself. 
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61. An event occurred in the course 
of this expedition of the Archduke Fer- 
dinand’s light troops across the Vislji^ln, 
attended in the end with more impor- 
tant consequences than any other in 
the Polish campaign. In pursuing the 
Austrians on the right bank of the 
river, a courier was taken by the Polos 
with despatches from the Russian 
general Oortschakoilj who lay with his 
division at Brzesc, to the Archduke, in 
which he congratulated him on his vic- 
tory^at Razyn and capture of Warsaw, 
expressed hopes' for his ulterior suc- 
cess, and breathed a wish that he might 
soon join his arms to the Austrian 
eagles. This letter was immediately 
forwarded to Napoleon, who received 
it at Schiinbrunn in the end of May. 
He was highly indignant at the disco- 
very, and transmitted the letter with- 
out delay to St Petersburg, accom- 
panied by a peremptory demand for 
an explanation. The Russisje cabinet 
hastened to make every reparation in 
their power ; GortachakofiTs letter was 
disavowed, and he himself recalled 
from Ilia command ; while Cheiini- 
CHEFF, the aide-de-camp to Alexander, 
wlio was the military char gi-d' affaires 
for the Czar at the headquarters of the 
French Empci'or, exerted all his skill 
to remove the unfavourable impression 
produced by this unlucky discovery. 
Napoleon, who, after the battle of As- 
pern, had no need of another powerful 
enemy on his hands, feigned to be p«.- 
tisficd, and the ax)proach of tlfe Russian 
troops to the theatre of war, soon after, 
caused the affair to bo hushed up. He 
had wished that the Russians should 
liave marched on Dresden to overawe 
Prussia; but to this the Czar would not 
consent, and Napoleon was obliged to 
feign consent to their advance into Gali- 
cia. Alexander accompanied this with a 
proposal that, in the event of the allied 
armies proving succes8ful,Galiciashould 
be ceded to Russia ; but to this Napo- 
leon would not accede. The two poten- 
tates were already irrevocably alienated. 
The impression made on Napoleon's 
mind was never effaced : he saw that 
the ascendant of Tilsit was at an end, 
and frequently repeated to those in 
his immediate coufidencei ** 1 see that^ 


after all, 1 must make war on Alex- 
ander.” § 

62. Conversing at Ebersdorf on this 
subject with Savary, who woe in a pe- 
culiar mani^r<iadmitted to his inmost 
thoughts, from having been formerly 
ambassador at St I^etersburg, ho said, 
“ I was perfectly in ,the right not to 
trulb ^0 such allies. What worse could 
have happened if 1 had not made peace 
with the Russians? What have 1 
gi^ined by their alliance ? It is more 
than probable that they would have 
declared openfy against me, if a rem- 
nant if regal'd to the faith of treaties 
had not prevented them. We must 
not deceive ourselves ; they have all 
fixed a rendezvous on my tomb ; but 
they have not courage openly to set 
out thither. That the Empci'or Alex- 
ander should not come to my assist- 
ance is conceivable ; but that he should 
permit Wursaw to bp l^ken, in presence 
almost of his army, is indeed hardly 
credible : it is jdain that I can no 
longer reckon on an alliance in that 
quarter. Pcrl^ps ho thinks he does 
me a great favour by not declaring 
w;u* : by my faith ! if I had entertain- 
ed any doubt on that subject^ before 
engaging in thdlhiffairs of Spain, I 
should have cared very little for the 
part which ho took. And yet, after»all, 
they will probably say that I am \Vaut- 
ing to 4ny engagements, and cannot re- 
main at peace.” The instructions of Na- 
poleon to Caulaincourt at this period 
accoi'dingly were, to appear satisfied, to 
mako no complaint, but to regard all 
his former instructions as annulled.* 

63. The most important political 
event, however, which flowed from the 
battle of Aspem was the commence- 

* ** * Tlio Braporor’f foelinprs are hurt.' said 
M. do Champaguj to tho l)uko of Viceii/a. 
iu A despatch of tbo 2d June : * that is the 
reason why he does not write to the Em- 
peror Aloxaiidcr. lie cannot express a con- 
fidence which he does not feci : he says no- 
thini? and does not corapl^n. Forty thou- 
sand men in the Duchy of Warsaw would havo 
been a real service. Look upo^ your old in- 
structions os cancelled. Seem satisfied, but 
do not commit yourself. From the very cir- 
cumstance that the Emperor no longer be- 
lieves in the Russian alliance, it is desirable 
that the rest of Europe should share his former 
delusion.' ”-»M. db Ckampaony to the Due db 
Yicencb, June 2, 180^ Bioxon, viii. 217. 
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meat of a secret negotiation between 
Austria) and Prussia, which, though 
from the tardiness of England unsuc- 
cessful at that juncture, was not with- 
out its effect in future and show- 
ed that the ancient jealousies which 
had wrought such wonders for French 
supremacy were fast giving way under 
the pressure of common danger. Even 
before that great event, a vagu4 corre- 
spondence had bjen kept up between 
the two courts ; and in consequence^ of 
distant overtures transmitted, first 
through the Count de Qultz, and subse- 
quently through the Prince of Grange, 
Colonel Steigenstesch had been sent 
by the cabinet of Vienna to Konigs- 
berg, where the King of Prussia then 
was, with a letter from tlie Empe- 
ror of Austria, in which he earnestly 
invited that monarch to declare openly 
for the common cause, and enter upon 
a concerted plan o^ military « perations. 
Early in June tnc Emperor of Austria, 
in reply to a letter of the King of 
Prussia, wrote to the cabinet of •Ber- 
lin, announcing that ‘Hhe bearer was 
authorised to regulate *the proportions 
of the forces to be employed on both 
sides, and the other arrangements not 
less salutary than ii!|||8pensable for the 
security of the two states, in conform- 
ity^with the overtures made by Count 
de Goltz.” The proposals of Colonel 
Steigenstesch were, that a# tho^war in 
which they were now engaged was pf 
such a kind as was likely to decide for 
ever the fate of the respective mon- 
archies, they should become bound to 
support each other with their whole 
forces ; that the general direction of 
the campaign should be intrusted to 
the Imperial generalissimo ; that they 
should mutually engage not to enter 
into a separate negotiation ; and that 
the peace to be ultimately concluded 
should embrace not only their own, but 
the interests of the adjoining states. 
These propositions were warmly sup- 
ported by Scharnliorst and Blucher, 
and the whple war or patriotic jmrty in 
the Prussian dominions. The former 
offered in a fortnight's time to have 
fifty, in a month a hundred and twenty 
thousand, disciplined soldiers under 
arms : he assured the King of secret 


intelligence which would secure for 
him, on the first signal of hostilities, 
Mtfdeburg and several other impor- 
tant fortresses ; and strongly support- 
ed the justice of Count Stadion's opin- 
ion, so clerkly expressed in his des- 
patch, that the fate of Pnissia was 
inseparably wound up with that of 
Austria, and that the two monarchies 
must stand or full together. 

64. On this occasion, the cupidity 
and exorbitant demands of the Prussian 
cabinet again marred the prospedt of a 
European alliance, and prolonged for 
four years longer the chains and misery 
of their country. Still clinging to the 
idea that victory must be clearly pro- 
nounced before they declared them- 
selves, and that they might turn to 
some good account the dangers and 
distresses of Austria, the Prussian gov- 
ernment replied, that they had every 
disposition to assist the cabinet of 
Vienna, ^but that they were in want 
alike of arms, ammunition, and money ; 
that they could not take a part in the 
contest till the views of Russia in re- 
gal'd to it were known ; and that they 
must have the guarantee of a treaty 
for the intentions of Austria, in the 
event of success, before they took a 
place by her side. To the envoy of the 
Imperial government, however, it was 
insinuated that ** a great stroke would 
determine the irresolution of the ca- 
binet of Berlin but that, in that 
^ent, they w'dild expect not merely 
the restcaution of all the Prussian pro- 
vinces of Poland, but also Avstria'a 
share in the pnrtitionf AnBpach,Baireuth, 
a part of Saxony, and various lesser 
provinces, ceded at different times to 
France or other powers. It was, of 
course, beyond Colonel Steigcnstesch's 
powers to accede to such extravagant 
demands : they were referred, with the 
proposal for a separate treaty, to the 
cabinet of Vienna ; and meanwhile the 
negotiation, notwithstanding all the 
care of those engaged in it, to a certain 
degree transpired. A joint requisition 
was made by the ministers of France 
and Russia for a commiinicatkm of the 
proposals of Austria ; and fdthough this 
inconvenient demand was eluded at the 
moment^ Steigenstesch was obliged to 
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quit Berlin, and before diplomatic re- 
lations could be established in any 
other channel, of which the King of 
Prussia still held out the prospect, the 
Imttle of Wagram had taken i)iace, and 
Austria, beset on all sides* and unsup- 
l^orted by any Continental power, was 
driven to a separate accommodation. 

65. Affairs wore a menacing aspect 
for the interests of Napoleon in more 
distant parts of his vast dominions. 
England, seeming to rise in vigour and 
resources as the contest advanced, Wiis 
making her giant strength be felt in 
more than one quarter of Europe. 
Wellington had again lauded in Por- 
tugal; the consternation produced by 
the Corunna retreat had passed away; 
and Soult, defeated on the banks of 
the Douro, had with difficulty escaped 
from the north of Lusitania by the 
sacrifice of all his artillery and bag- 
gage. The Spanish armidb were again 
assembling in the south c£ Castile; 
large forces were collecting in the 
plains of La Mancha; and everything 
indicated that, ere long, a formidable 
demonstration against the Spanish 
capital would be made by the united 
English and Peninsular forces. A con- 
siderable ex2)edition was preparing in 
the harbours of Sicily to transpoi't a 
large body of English and Sicilian 
troops into the south of Italy, where 
it was well known their presence would 
speedily produce a general insurrection. 
This was the more to be dreaded, wt- 
withstanding the well-kno^n imbecil- 
ity of the Italians in militaiy opera- 
tions, that the recent annexation of 
the whole Eccle6i.aBtical States to the 
French empire had aroused, as might 
have been expected, the most vehe- 
ment hostility on the part of the Ro* 
man See and its numerous adherents 
in the Italian states. At the same 
time General Miollis, the French gov- 
ernor of Rome, had so small a force at 
his command that it would be com- 
pelled, in all probability, to yield to 
the first summons of the Anglo-Sicil- 
lan forces. Lastly, the English, not 
content with their exertions in other 
quarters, were, it was well known, pre- 
paring an expedition of unprecedented 
magnitude in the harbours of the Chan- 


nel : fame had magnified to a hundred 
thousand armed men and forty sail of 
the line the forces to be employed on 
the occasion; the Scheldt, the Elbe, 
the Seine iitself, were alternately as- 
signed as the probable destination of 
this gigantic armajn<3iit; and Napo- 
leoy, with all his resources, was too 
clear-lighted not to perceive that he 
might ere long be overmatched by the 
strength of a more formidable confede- 
racy than ho had yet encountered ; that 
the English standards would soon rouse 
the might of*northem Germany into 
morttl hostility; and that a second re- 
verse on the shores of the Danube 
would at once dissolve his splendid 
dominion, and bring the forces of 
Europe in appalling strength to the 
banks of the Rhine.* 

66. The impression x»'oduced over 
the Continent by the battle of Asperii 
was imnflense. It diisipated in a great 
degree the charm of Nax)oleon*B invin- 
cibility; and, more even than the dubi- 
ouS carnage of Eylau, diffused a gene- 
ral hope that the miseries of foreign 
domination were approaching their ter- 
mination, and that a second victory over 
the remains of the French ar^y, now 
shut up in the iltod of Lobau, would 
at once restore freedom to an injured 
world. While the English nation f^ban- 
doned themselves to transports df joy 
at thifproipectB which were thus dawn- 
ing upon Europe, active endeavoui’S 
were made by Austria to turn to the 
best account the extraordinary pros- 
perous change which had taken place 
in their fortunes. Not discouraged 
by the failure of former attempts to 
rouse the north of Germany, the Duke 
of Brunswick-Oels again advanced from 
Zittau, at the head of his gallant band 
of volunteers, towards Westphalia : 
while a considerable body of Imperial 
laudwehr from Bohemia, under Gene- 
ral Amende, invaded Saxony ; and an- 
other, under Radivojivich, five thou- 
sand strong, overran Franconia and 
penetrated to Baireuth. The forces 
remaining in that kingdom, the \)ulk 
of which had been drawn under Ber- 
nadette to the banks of the Danube, 

* See Cliaps. LX. and lxi. where the events 
here alluded to are pun-uud 
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were in no condition to oppose this 
iiTuption ; and the royal family, flying 
from their dominions, took refuge in 
France. ^.Dresden and Leipsic were 
occupied by the Auslrieoi troops : 
Baireuth and Bamberg fell into their 
hands; the insurrection spread over 
all Fr^conia anciSuabia; symptoms 
of disaffection were breaking out* in 
Saxony and Westphalia; and a chain 
of Austrian posts, s^xten^ng from the 
Elbe, by Nuremberg and Stockach, to 
the mountains of the Tyrol, entirely 
cut of the communication between 
France and the Grand Army. Mean- 
while the most energetic appeals were 
made everywhere by the Austrian com- 
manders to the people of their own and 
all the adjoining countries, to take up | 
arms; while Napoleon, weakened by a 
disastrous battle on the banks of the 
Danube, could maintain himself only 
by a Goncentratim of all his forces 
under the walls ot Vienna. 

67. “Gormans!” said the Duke of 
Brunswick, “ will you continue to coln- 
batGermans? Will you, whose mothers, 
wives, and sisters have been outraged 
by the French, shed your blood in their 
defence ? It is your brothers who now 
invoke you — come to break your fetters 
— to avenge the liberty of Germany ! 
To {^rms, then, Hessians, Prussians, 
Brunswickera, Hanoverians ! all who 
bear the honourable name# of * Ger- 
mans, unite for the deliverance of< 
your fatherland, to wipe away its 
shame and avenge its wrongs. Rise 
to deliver your country from a dis- 
graceful yoke, under which it has so 
long groaned. The day of its emanci- 


[chap. Li3r. 

pation has arrived ; none more favour- 
able can ever be desired.” — “ Aspern,” 
said General Radivojivich, who had 
penetrated into Franconia, and occu- 
pied Baireuth with five thousand men 
from Egra, ift Bohemia — “ Aspern has 
destroyed the invincibility of Napo- 
leon I Arm yourselves for the cause of 
liberty, of justice, of Austria, to deli- 
ver Europe and the human race.” — 
“ You combat,” said Noditz, one of the 
chiefs of the Tugendbund, to the Prus- 
sians of Baireuth, “ in order to restore 
your country to your beloved King.” 
The Duke of Brunswick's volunteers 
wore a light -blue uniform, with a 
death's head and cross-bones on their 
cloaks, to indicate the mortal hostility 
in which they were engaged, from 
whence they acquired the name of the 
Death's Head Hussars. The officers 
were distinguished from the privates, 
in a corps Where all were respectable, 
only by a •small cross on their arms. 
The Duke himself was as simply 
dressed as any of his followers: he 
shared their fare — slept beside them 
on the ground — underwent their fa- 
tigues. These martial qualities, joined 
to the ascendant of a noble figure and 
unconquerable intrepidity, so won the 
hearts of his followers, that they dis- 
dained to desert him even in the wreck 
of the fortunes of Germany, after the 
battle of Wagram ; followed his stan- 
* dard with dauntless confidence across 
all Westphalia and Hanover, embarked 
in safety f5r England, and lived, as 
will appear in the sequel, to flesh their 
swords in the best blood of France on 
the field of Waterloo. 


CHAPTER LIX. 

CAMPAIGN OF WAGRAM. 

1. Both the military and political ditional defeat, would expose him to 
position of Napoleon was now full of certain ruin. But it was precisely in 
peril; and it was obvious to all the such circumstances that his genius 
world, that a single false step, one ad- shone forth wiLh the brightest lustre, 
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and that he was most likely by a sud- 
den blow to reinstate his affairs, and 
overturn nil the calculations of bis 
enemies. No man ever saw so clearly 
where was the decisive point of the 
campaign, or so firmly made up his 
mind to relinquish all minor advan- 
tages, in order to accumulate his forces 
upon that vital quarter where defeat 
to his antagonists would prove certain 
ruin. In doing so, he followed the 
natural bent of his genius, which was 
never inclined to owe to combination 
what could be effected by audacity ; 
but he was powerfully aided by the 
despotic nature of the authority which 
he wielded, and the irresponsible char- 
acter of the command with which he 
was invested. Many other generals 
might have seen equally clearly the po- 
licy of concentrating all their strength 
for a blow at the heart of their adver- 
sary’s power, without possessing either 
the power to effectsuch a conqpntration, 
or the independence of others neces- 
sary to incur its responsibility. In the 
present instance, he saw at once that 
the vital point of the war was to be 
found under the walls of Vienna; and 
that, if ho could succeed in defeating 
the Archduke Charles on the plain of 
the Marchfeld, he need not disquiet 
himself cither about the victories of 
the Tyrolese in their Alpine valleys, 
the insurrection of the Germans on the 
banks of the Elbe, or the distant thun- 
der of the English on the shores ^of 
the Scheldt. Fixing all hisiattention, 
therefore, upon the restoration of the 
bridges, the concentriition of his forces, 
and the reanimating of his soldiers in 
the centre, he gave himself little con- 
cern about the tardy movements of 
the coalition upon the vast circum- 
ference of the theatre of hostilities ; 
and wrote to his lieutenants only to 
keep t>pen the communications of the 
Grand Army with the Rhine, and he 
would soon find the means of dissi- 
pating the host of enemies who were 

* On the 6th June, Napoleon wrote from 
SchOnbrunn to Marshal Kellermnun, who 
commanded the army of reserve in the 
north of Germany. "Before the enemy 
can have accomplished anything of essen- 
tial importance in Saxony, the Emperor 
will have passed the Danube and be on 


now accumulating round hia extrem- 
ities.* , 

2. The force which remained at the 
disposal of the French Enip^i'or, even 
after the gci;y serious losses of the 
battle of Aspem, was still immense. 
The chasms produced by that disas- 
trous engagement iT^d been more than 
sullied by the opportune arrival of 
Eugene’s army at the Imperial head- 
quarters ; while iiio corresponding 
forces of the Archduke John were, for 
t&e time at least, lost to the Austrian 
generals by t1w.t prince having retreat- 
ed testhe Hungarian plains, instead of 
obeying his instructions and menacing 
the French communications from the 
Tyrolese mountains, \ante. Chap. LVii. 
§ 25]. From the confidential corre- 
spondence of Napoleon with Berthier 
at this period, which has since been 
published, it appears that, in the be- 
ginning «of June, ^tj^e Grand Army 
numbered, present with the eagles, no 
less than one hundred and ten thou- 
saiJd infantry, and twenty -four thou- 
sand horse, with four hundred pieces 
of cannon : in all, including the artil- 
lerymen, mustering at least a hundred 
and fifty thousand combatants. This 
was independent of the corps bf ^lar- 
mont in Dalmatia, of Yandamme in 
echelon in the rear towards Bavar^ of 
Lefebvre in the Tyrol, and of* Mac- 
donald in Btyria. After making every 
deduction for the portions of these 
different corps which might be requi- 
site to keep open the rear, and main- 
tain the communications, at least fifty 
thousand' men might be ordered up to 
support the Grand Army; and thus, 
after deducting for the sick and absent, 
a hundred and eighty thousand men 
could be assembled in a mouth’s time 
under the walls ^f Vienna, of whom 
thirty thousand were cavalry, with six 
hundred pieces of cannon: a greater 
force, if the quality and equipment of 
the troops is taken into consideration, 
than had ever in the world before been 

their rear. But a corps which shoiil#ap- 
]>roach the line of communication ot the- 
Grand Army might prove really danger- 
ous : far more so than anything which could 
occur in the north of Germany.” — Napo* 
LEON io Kellsrmann, June 6, 1809; Pelet, 
iv. 77, 78. 
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assembled in a single battle. Nor 
vras thisi. all ; immediately in their 
rear the^ had a fortified capital am- 
ply stored with provisions, and con- 
taining abundant supplies all sorts 
for the usQ of the army ; and the great 
arsenal of the Ajistrian monarchy, 
overflowing with artilleiy, arms, am- 
munition, pontoons, and evexy species 
of equipment that could be desired 
for the most extcbisive military ope- 
rations. ^ 

8. The inhabitants of the other 
countries of Europe, electrified by the 
intelligence of the battle of A^m, 
and the retreat of the French army 
into the island of Lobau, entertained 
the moat sanguine hopes that they 
would immediately be assailed there 
by the victorious Austrians, and either 
driven to the right bank of the Danube, 
and forced to evacuate the cajutal, or 
compelled to lay dq\i^ their anarsiq that 
crowded and untenable position. Pos- 
sibly, if the Archduke Charles had been 
aware of the magnitude of the losses 
which the French army had sustained, 
and the almost total exhaustion of 
their ammunition, he might, on the 
dtw after the battle, have made good 
flCdescenl upon the island, and achieved 
the most glorious success. Such an en- 
terpjiBse, however, would at best have 
been attended with considerable haz- 
ard ; for, although the French actually 
in the island on the morning after thei 
battle did not exceed forty thousand 
men, yet an equal force was under the 
command of Davoust on the right bank 
around Vienna, 'and thirty thousand 
more under Vandammo and Bema- 
dotte were only a few marches in the 
roar from St Polten to Lintz. On the 
other hand, the Imperialists, exhausted 
by the fatigues of a bdttle of two days’ 
duration of unexampled severity, and 
weakened by the loss of nearly twenty- 
five thousand killed and wounded in 
the strife, were too happy to have 
escaped without destruction from so 
drecdful a contest, to think of immedi- 
atcl^recommoncing active operations. 
The force at the command of the Arch- 
duke, though rapidly augmenting, was 
not at first, after the battle, very con- 
siderable. Fifty thousand of the war- 


riors who had borne a part in the glo- 
rious strife alone remained unhurt; Kol- 
lowrath might soon bring up twenty 
thousand more from Lintz; and when 
the fatal detour of the Archduke John 
was completed, he, it was hoped, would 
be able to add thirty thousand veteran 
troopsfromthe Hungarian plains. Thus 
a hundred thousand regular troo|is, of 
which about twenty thousand were 
cavalry, might be reckoned on for the 
great battle which was to decide the 
fate of the monarchy; and as this foiTe 
would probably be swelled by fifty 
thousand landwehr, or reserves from 
the eastern and northern provinces of 
the monarchy, before the end of June, 
the forces on the opposite sides were 
not materially different, so far as mi- 
merical strength went. And even the 
superior number of regular and vete- 
ran soldiers in the Flinch ranks might 
be considered as compensated by the 
advantage ;which the German host de- 
rived from the homogeneous quality 
of its troops, the animation with which 
they were inspired in behalf of their 
country, and the enthusiasm which 
they generally felt at the glorious re- 
sult of the late memorable battle in 
which they had been engaged. 

4. While remaining in a state of ap- 
parent inactivity at Schonbrunn, Na- 
poleon’s attention was chiefly directed 
to three objects. First, the convert- 
ing the island of Lobau into a vast for- 
tress, rendered impregnable to attack 
by u plentiful array of heavy artillery, 
and connected with the right bank by 
strong bridges, from whence he might 
at any moment issue foHh to attack 
the Archduke Charles, and at the same 
time find a secure refuge in case of dis- 
aster. Next, the securing and keeping 
open his communication with the 
Rhine, by means of a chain of posts, 
occupied by strong detachments,* and 
a skilful disposition of the troops of 
the Rhenish confederacy, under Le- 
febvre, Bemadotte, and Vandamme, all 
along the menaced districts in the val- 
ley of the Danube. Lastly, the clear- 
ing his right flank of the enemy, driv- 
^ the Archduke John still farther 
into the Hungarian plains, and throw- 
ing back upon the left flank the corps 
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wMcIi the Auetriaii genereliBeimo WM 
pushing fonrard to endeavour to <^n 
up a commuiucation mth the Italian 
-army. To aooompliah these various ob- 
jects, however; and at the same time 
xetam a sufficient numbe't of troops at 
headquarters to keep the great and ra- 
pidly-increasing army of the Archduke 
Charles in ohedci required an immense 
accumulation of forces. Every eflbrt^ 
therefore, was made to strengthen the 
Grand Army. Marmontreoeived orders 
to hasten his march from Dalmatiawith 
his whole corps; Macdoiudd, with his 
numerous divisions of the Italian arm^^ 
was directed to advance from Styriaj* 
and the moat pressing instructions were 
sent to the rear to order up eveiy man 
and horse that oould be spared from 
the depots aa^garrisotiB in the inte- 
■rior, to the Grand 

Army. 

5. The wow m fhOdsMbdof Lobau, 
were of the xhost gigantie description, 
and still reni^ an ^iduring monu- 
ment of the great designs of the Em- 
peror Napoleon, and tne j^evering 
•eneigyand skill of his engineers. Never, 
-since the days of the Romans, had con- 
etructions so vast been erecM in Gie 
field in presence of the enemjr- Three 
solid bridges connected that important 
island wiui the right bank of the Dan- 
ube; and, in addition to those, a fourth 
ran across all the islands from shore 
to shore, over an extent of two hun- 
dred and forty fathoms. The most 
extraordinary po^ wm tdkon to ren- 
der this biid^ secure minst the mis- 
fortune which had befallen the former 
•one. Immediately above the bridge 
<i boats wee oneon pUes^whi<ffi «ervedj 
as a banW both against the vibl^oe | 
of the cumat, and the maohinatioqe | 
of the enemy ; and dose adjoining to ; 
it on the other side* one <m pontoons, 

* To suchperfeetfoa werethemcvsniietiiisof 
these distant md numerous bodies brought, 
that on each aespat(h was marked the hour 
and minute when the eCurier set out, with 
the hour when the trobpB were required to 
Im at the gsueml rendSavops in the island 
of liobau; and all spri^ved, nmny ftcm 
the dlatanoe of aoma hundred, milsa, at the 
ipre^ dme aialgned to thfum^-fiivainr, 

\o L. vm. 


which also ocmttibuted to the strength 
of the whxde^ and aerved as a&i- 
tional line of passage for the columns 
of infan^ and light diaricts. Both 
extromitiemofi ihaae bridges were for- 
tified by i^ng that on 

the nomem end, ^ere iSwur exposed 
attacks of the enemy, soon be- 
eams^a complete fortress, with ram- 
jpatt, wet ^tohds, ravelins, and lunettes, 
acm^ with eighty j^eoes of heavy oan- 
Qon, drawn firom the arsenal of Vienna. 
All the prominent points of the inter- 
mediate iihuiis wm also fortified and 
mounted with artillery; Smd boats 
were ooAedted and maimed by mariaM 
brought from Brest by the provident 
fores^^ of the before the 

Opening of . the- campidgn, to be in 
readiness to intercept and turn aside 
any fire-ships or , loaded barks that 
nd^t be diieoted' against the brid^^. 
by dnomy. Th^ Bmperor was ijp^ 
defitjbigable m urging^ forward theto 
important operations. Every day, for 
the first fortnight, he was to be seen 
in the island of Lobau, animating the 
men, convoraingwith^theengineeFB di- 
reothig the wcurks; am such was the . 
vigour which his presenep. and - exe ihi 
tlons insidred into his foRoWers, «I|IP 
m a fortnight after the battle of Aspeim, 
the fortifications were beyond the reach 
of ihe enemy's a^^ am in a xftonth 
theyerere entiretj^MIbiS^ 

9 6. BAs^cnse as weiiO urotMirations 
were, it was not to them lum 
Emperor trusted lor the grand opera- 
tion of crossing the^ river. He' was 


t During this momentous lieriod, the oairo 
of the mnperor extemledlnan espial man- 
aer to the oomfort and Interfets of his sol- 
diers. Walking one day with'^ki* marshals 
on the shores or the isle of Ikdiso. he passed 
a Compaq Of grensdlem sealed at their din- 
ner. ** well, my mends," said Nwolebn. 

I hope you Ana the wine jgood.”r-^It will 
not make ua dnmk," rapOBd mio of their 
number ; there is our oaAaz^^petoting to 
the Danube. ^ thnperor, wlmhad ordoed 
a distribution Of abotfie of wine to eeoh man, 
waa surpriaed, and promised an immediate 
inquiiy. Bertbier nmtanRy aet it on Ibot; 
and ntutued Opt that toriythoi^^ ‘ ‘ 
sent by the Emperor a tow ds^ " 
the amy» had been purioined i 
some of the eommtBiiries; Ibi, 
mediateAv brohffht to trisl. snuc 
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iroiil^ilKQisdity .S|s /thelmution qI, the 
e&Ainy')^. 

K ^^'ftild' ^jESBeoeedoffi 
, ^10 1X0]^ to 
,'^^0. Ijajrofi|0l^ frooi 
Jvhaij$rw&iue the 
»i(Mdotttio^ titey hat^' <|0!|- 
tiitra the taat flxtiiametxt of 
arm^^^n^Wati, oolleoU4 ih' lSO'^ on 
the thorn 0f thO Cbann^^ these gmt 
opeiht£ui8 were intend^ to znealc 
hididdi designi^ an^oOn^sl from 
the enemy the/reel poin:^^ evts<^ 
While these .i^di^oue hxidl^ and 
fortihceiions attidifod.. all the atten* 
tion ol ilxe Auatidanfl to the snmpated 
) in front of Esslingi there were 
^ collected in one of thenhrrbw 
3 behind the island 
In a situation entk^y opnoesled.Irdin 
the enemyi the^^natexi^ fb^tthree 
other brieves over the nacrow arm of 
the river which separate that hdsnd 
from the northdn b^dk, and whudi 
were so><KHiBtrnQted that i^ey could be 
transported snd^t ^etl^ with ex- 
tokoroinary esletityJ One of ^ese 
bxidgea was oompoM of a tingle 
fdxty ipblhc^ In llein|^h^ the, second, 
of &e o{ the old hri^ 

whiuji had gtyeh way on the ll^y, 
reconstruoM .with .more daH;. the 
third, of. hoid'^ lUnwn 

from the dsei^^^ Ihe first 

of thde biidte WMi |usj^ comfidered 
so. wpnddN • j^op/df art, a 
xnodelof ll isstiupnwetved in Thrhi^ 
in theJO^df Ob^ 

e df Jmtwdioa. wf. .the 

eiwr 

s.'S'SsSeikssss:^ 

down, then thngipsiiihbp^' pi < 
"ysf^4l|dg i 'Eisd-Inv'miQh it to . 

im-'Ca 
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b jidgee, mfdred in secr^ 
n^behux4 were adapted to throw the 
troops speedily in a situation 

where they ww^j^t expected, end 
where they wmdd dad theniselves in 
ihmar ol thS whote Austrhm intrenoh- 
xnents. %o dipwer the latter design, 
aiadi^ the same time dsdaeOt the at- 
teni^ pfthh enemy, mparationB as if 
d(9(ramuSi^werama(^^ 
and on the upper part of the 
riv!^ above, the i^isds; whfle the whole 
semidrcuto shore of the island of Lo- 
bau, frmmag the northern bsnh, was 
lined with hmvjfmiijtoy drawn from 
the aiOensl of Vienna, mid a hundred 
and twenty pieces of cannon, disposed 
on ev^ headland along the wide cir- 
oumferenos, were prepared to cover the 
formation cl the new bridges, and be- 
wilder the Imp^rlalistaby their wide- 
extended fire. 

\7. While Napoleon was enga^ in 
the^ great , undertakings, Uie Austri- 
ans on their part were not idle. Di- 
rectly opposite tO' the end of the main 
bridge, where the attack was antici- 
pated, the Archduke Charles erected a 
vast lined intrenehments, which, run- 
ning from Aspem across the former 
^Id of battle and through Essling; 
teminaied on the benks of the Dan- 
nbe at Edaersdoxf. ,$hese immense 
Wpik% ocosisting of redoubts and 
rsi^wUns, united hy a curtain, were 
TOmmAaned by pidisades all along 
t^^n^L and armed with a hundred 
and "fifty pijsoes himvy artillery, 
^e w i^e ALmtrian army was 
stationed about , a the rear, 

alom^tlncamne of little atream, 
fba water 

,int»ench- 

jaatoly awaited 

his pmy 

^ s hcy ^^^^ ^ from 

ifmpsea^ b| ithn mmitary the 
oavslry\4ind arfallery 
WiWf .ifiPed ii||,1qy tmmi^us SappHes 
firasn Bid)i^«yam Tiansylyania^where 
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j cl Jhad brought 

to tl^ 

e4 in' their 

mnib; the ^ernUfliir^ ivag^iwigfi!^ 
to A degreeldtikei^ uohei^H^ 
end, before the med of almiidred 

fuod forty ibouBAi^ Miv of 'whom 
twenty -dve thouwiml were ' ajplend^ 
oAvaliy, With eeyelE^bimdt^ pieoto ot 
cannon, were aiwembled round the 
Auotrian etanderde, all animat^ Ipry 
tbeir reoent victory with a degree of 
Bj^nt <«d enthnaiaBiii nev^ before 
witnessed in tbe Iniiierial 
6. The situation of tbe respective 
parties required that the prin<dpal at- 
tention of the frenob id:i^d be turned 
to the preservatidn of their oommuixi- 
cations dear with the Rbine^ and of 
the Germans to the fnamtenanoe of 
their connection ^tb tha^AOtem ^pro* 
vinces of the empire, whde the fdroea 
of the monardiy were stall ulitqiu^ed, 
and the great amament called the 
Hungarian itkeurreetion was daily ac- 
quiring a more complete consistency* 
rhr this purpose, Napoleon issued the 
.most pressing orders to Bouroier and 
Bouyer to reopen, with all the forces 
of the Confederation which they could 
assemble, the great road to the fihis^ 
and, neglecdng all minor ohjeote^ to 
oottcentraie thdr vdicle troops ^upon 
ibaA vital line of oommunicaiioo. 'VAt 
the same dme Sdlarwnn> who 
soon afterwards jloooeeded py /undh 
was directed to dadn every netre 
the acmmmlation of an impodug ime» 
under the dtnomlsatkiii of die Aftt^ 
of Observatid&'qf the £8be»'‘iKt frank- v 
fort, mid drive the Im^pmialists 
thdr thi»a4eBh^pq#lh^at^^^^ 

.and Nurehihit^ 
were pron^f^oiMiyed^ 

Juno^ adveaoed Into irwnnoida^^ 

Sazcmy on the oim sU%^4liilnd[dKrni«i 

rdiev^ ^tthedetflw^^ 

* A veiT Intitmitln W aiw^idr 'vf theid'.'vaiir 




ed thw othdr. Tbe^liiike of 

Brdavwi^ the Austin cotn- 

mahder, iim^%sd<tb satire into, the 
B^entien wmmsi while Augshuig 
.and the na- . 

'tionei*' gdardbi ' 'of WdrtemSerg, and 

Btramhu^ and finakfort 
wasi|iop^aod to thaiMrand Amy* 

A' ltote ppmt^imis fol- 
lowed cf the Austrians 

to 'fagiidi)i, drcuitoius route . of 

FMiixg im the eee^ their commu- 
Aj^^ and 

theH«Wim9KitdN«^^ TheArcK- 
dukb the corps 

of'^ea^ die tbwBisjf!fresbarg, situ- 
ated m h^es^bdow Vienna, on the 
left bank of the riyer^ with a 
pM commandjTO the Bridge. at diat 
place ev^ the fiamdbe. - Deairoiis of 
didOdging the eneldjr frond this im- 
portant post, which gave thm the 
means of fnaUcDUvrihg on both banks 
of the river, and of tuming his right 
dank, Napoleon dirwUd Davoust to 
maroh against it. He found the t^- 
<Ik ui^iriiedy and his trCopB tiie^ 

to^cany.&t by a ocwHieniom •* out die 
sUstaiM lire Of; the Austrian works 
r<^olsed them vw loss ; while the 
arm of die Danuba^ twenty tolM6 in 
bieadlh/ which separated &em from 
the hfis ocm^^ed^by thOBupar^^ 
fbwlng in aiw^ dtttrs&i^ r^ered it 
ippesrihle lor them to didoto the 
enmy from hh edvanoed poets in the 


river* . HoWever, 
wzlh two ntr^ 
of Sngeam^ ^ 
diesoudimw 
he renddi^ 

to Ida: 

I'dfter,' 


^hitooe 
the viUage 
to 

atSnbrklge, 
ef . it un- 
end soon 
moreim- 



porteit evehtii ^lii odiar de- 

prived polbit hnpbr&oce 
whi(hfippsrw^vB^^ 

10; Archdidcb JPi^ in redri% 
^IMiOsmolb 

s.iw « a ‘ ii 


UtejpM'tf'lkt'Ua 

'CriMIbk Kttaw'tt 'mr" 

bediw^ should W 
hsi^i vmo had how o 



fetal 




fotfmea *ituict!loii wtktMJ wjwr 
tiLd Aichdpke 

edthatirwguUtf foirc^ 


regular truope, and 
^ouaatid4)f the inaurwction ; and twy 
took; port in ft rt^g 




Mtnwm#' 


toft few 

tf^rti'jrtfiitoL.'wQ^'oiB ftofto 











isodj. 

Its 

adwced^tW^^.^ , „. . _ 

pf 

611$ ,luid *|^^ goi 
abreast of the fomer^ "!Bai, he^ was, 
there met by the fixe 9I a batt^^ of 
twelve, pieoesi the , .gi^spefihot from 
which made wide ' cfaiitms id his 
line ; and tha Anstrians^ profiting % 
the hesita^on ocoa8i<med by this 
expected dilKshaige/m^e a vigorona 
onsets whieh drove back the whole. 
Ot^tre in disorder ; while at the same 
tinmBazaguay d’Hilliers, with his Ital* 
ian division on the left^ checked by 
the muidexous fire which issued from 
the village of fizabedghedy, was also 
forced to give gixmiid, and already the 
cries of victoiy were heard along the 
whole of that part of the Austeian Une. 

12. Eugene saw that 4he , dodsive 
moment had arrived, tnd hg hastened 
to the i^t to arrest iba disorder. He 
instantly addressed a few words to the 
dying Italians, exhorted them to re- 
meinber their victories and their gloxy; 
and, what was still more to the pur> 
pose, brou^t forward the reserve, un- 
der Cfenerd Paothod, consisting almost 
entirely of French troops, to t£^ sup* 
port. The arrival of these vfterans 
changed the Isoe <if the day. The Itai* 
fans, reanimated by this seasonable 
supj^rt, retuzned to the chaxge^'the 
eontre and of the enemy w^re 
foiled, and Szabadghedy waa earned. 
Upon this the icmbduhe Jojbt brought 


r%ht,ef iths into. 

' w^^^ th^ust^f^ 

toh|Jfcm'"and' ,?hpwehy 'in 
tOsth^/’Wh^le ij^ight ofi 
’TW ^vomidA) 





,fliem,4tthii^,;i^ 

ww^ ^)oai"“- 

■■ 


of the flower 
was recap- 
__ wn back ip 
Dujputte and ^ao: 





his dlylsipn, who had 
advw^ tiii apppert brigade of 
Coibm. Which wa# eni^Vouring to 
iUnm. the . bgua^ farm^hodse in front, 
whiifik etilltprolobged its defence. But 
Grobohy ofdwe r“ — 
cttinw^land 


with hie teniblo. 
_ enemy„ 
when' mota thmr pursuit, with 
siid^ yinpusv that , they were driven 
back so far as to leave the heroic de- 
fenders of that now isolated post en-^ 
tirely to their own x^urces. 

13. though thus left in the middle, 
as it were, of the Tmiik army^ Ham- 
mel an^the hefoip.j^ 6 ndera of tiie 
farm-nouse abated nothing of their 
resolution. Irritated at this prolong- 
ecFopposition, Serras prepared a new 
atta(^: he Mm^lf, with his whole 
divition^ assailed itiipn one side, while 
Boussel. Witii a.fr^ brigade, necom- 
menoedtiue attack in front. Nothing, 
could retist this last aasauH; swound- 
ed on all tides, the walk of the build- 
ii^ were earned by escaladl^ the dbors 
out down by redoubled strekes'df tiie 
hattimV .the/in|mk.t 6 d soldicay 
I jrushedinto the bnfid%^v A frightful 
massatiw bej^.; In the tumult, the 
brnmst^ firsf^efia^^^ 

» a t:^ 
ntm.frxehidBr 
, dedislye sue- 
Suiiiehe in'aWoHd man- 



ner in the yfikgjs of 
d^trecC tha.anes 

miMi. ni^ , 
have 'been . es^eCMd 'kftdb'ih 





wtamn 07 ztiBonfe 




lb3E^‘ 

w^; siwiy ^ 
ttotwitli- 

tt^pp hmmds^ 

w]^ ooid^saA i6 ki|pi fd 

tht Imp^Bi ftimy^ ilioi^ 

bnnxc^ into fire Iq^ 
hotmi dyisputed ik^ p4m of yi^ry 
witibi yeteraa floldSoin«/ It me ettend- 
e4 howeym by yeiy dleaetieoiie conse^ 
qnenoes. Not only wae tbe moiil iin* 
preeBion ot the betHe of Aepem ecei- 
Bibly weakened by the lose of ^e very 
next eerioua engageiwt. whudi topk 
pleoe between t& two powenv the 
foroe of the Him^en taeuereetion 
wee iiTe4X)yeMbi/ l»oi^ tie ill 

etwoeBe of zta fint. eeeay in' end 
the lope of the f OBtseee and latrenolM 
oaohp oIJRael^ whkih4fiioftly after, took 
plaoeii !t1|h latter jrae evaoiiated im- 
mediMtely afteiP w ; thefonner 
wiw j[fi»cHr% after beeie^ by leiurie- 
ipn,w^h^iry cannon drawn from the 
animl of Viexm^eind taken, with ita 
ffai>diOn xncn, chiefiy 
rap^ The ,pQBaea»i<»i of thie for- 
iiioii^ajE^^ wfth eighteen 

a mat^ adyantage to 
Iiqft\on^.a0 depriving , the 
^amy idf n fcdafiedposi on the light 

d^ypl injp^^ 


Harmoint mi 

ISfliUT \WVty .0PS%$I!^ W9^ 

tp^Qyy^app^^ thaieaeiwea 

mni lllalihainil Ihorea and the 
ttip^ikaSne o^^ The first of these 

jgtnerals, n%o hud remained in oom- 
mand .ca the lllyHan pi'oyinces eyer 
sinee the treaty of Tilsit, found hhn- 
86% in the eaify partof the oampakn, 
entirelyisokted^mthefi^ armies 
by the adyanoe ^ the Archduke John 
through Camiola and Styria to the 
banka of the Adige. In the end of 
April, the Adstrian general Stoicke^i 
wioh had been detached by that prince 
with eight thousand men to aid the 
insurrectionary moyements whidi were 
preparing in t^ mountains of Dalma- 
tia agai^ the fVench anthorities; 
and some skirmlsheB had taken place 
between the adyanoed poats of the op- 
posite parties, in whiw the Imperifid- 
h^ ^e advantage. They had 
already descended from the hillA aod 
made themaelves masters of a consi- 
derable extent of sea-coast, including 
the fort of Doarin Picolo, wMohbrought 
them into ebntact with the ,£nt;!ash 
crniaers in the AcHatio, when the in- 
telligence of the retreat of the Arch- 
duke from Italy, and the near approach 
of MacAonald by Inybaeh towaicto their 
line of communication with Aus1si% 
rendered it necessary ^ commence a 
retreat. Harmont lost na time in foi- 

place on^e 

23d, on the banks of the JUka^ without 
any deojudve advantagoto mther party* 
In obedianoa to tlM Mere they Im; 
zecsSyed, the jQtperisli^ cont%iied' 




1800.], 


HtafOAf 


the forces of tibu»iXMmarohf id itS'Vital^ 
were piMEully; by^snwi roe^a^ iH- 
▼ming tho moiintehiS in hii fronti in 
their march tom^ds Orate and ^ 
Huni^Tian ipkim. I: . \ 

16. Theseretiiihggeii«^hsdn^ 
periloiiH task to penorm in^their m$trch 
eastward through 3tyr|a add Canuo1% 
where Mamont^ estahU^cd at ILay- 
bach, wae ready to fell per^dicnkrly 
on th* ir flank ; and Htedontdd, who 
was hastening up from Villach in Vtn^ 
rinthiSy on the traces Eugene, threat- 
ened their rear. It appeared almost 
impossible that they could escape so 
many dangers : but such was tlie skill 
of the Imperial oommandersi and the 
activity of their troops, that they not 
only extricated themsmves without any 
serious loss from this hazardous Situs^: 
tion, but ve:^ nearly inflicted an im- 
}>oitant blow upon their opponenta. 
Chastellar. obliged to iMracuate the 
Tyrol, had descended the valley of the 
Brave, and assembled his troops at 
Yfllach ; from thence he made a 
demonstration against Klagenfurth. 
where the Italian 'General Kusoa had 
collected a fe\ battalions ; and alter 
some sharp fighting he reached the 
right bank of the Brave, and succeeded, 
by tlirowing that river between him 
and his pursuvrs,’ in extricating himself 
from the dangers that threatened him. 
He would have been utterly destroyed 
if Marmont had been t little more ex- 
peditious ip his movements ; for 1^ 
that genera! arrived two , days sooner, 
at Nakles, whsAe the two roads ,tem 
Klagenlurih ainl > Vilhudi unites ho 
would have occupied :0ie only route by 
#hw .the nuMsy oguld hate toachM^ 

k\i|ie.i>iountai^ 







.recall hjtmi' to i 

^y bid t»med; ^ rfudii good 
the fe^ wM#' he had 

l^dnoW to taka at the IM. 

of fhotuMhd meh, of whom eight 

thousand Fe|oSafS. With ^ 

impOl^ Jioxoe hd^rokO up in thd'be- 
gini]^#ofirunofriMi^ and Agram 

ontheBave^ and began his asarchnorth- 
iSmd l(» Ife^buig^ :0th the design of 
joining the Archit^ef; whom he ooii- 
ceived to be, smll jat, Grata hx Styria. 
He moved, 'dtoweyer»0 slowly^ that he 
did not re0h the Idth, 

thed^flftor thebatt)p of Baaht thoi%h 
the dStanoO .was only eighteen Iglgn;^, 
being hot, A0 miles a>^y^ 'he 
exirted himielf as his '^strength 
mitted and the crisis requirec^hO 
have been on the lAth in direct oomr ; 
munioaiion with ^t prinusi and\in 
thue to share in the battle. This only 
required him to manh teu or twelve 
nutes a-day, no great ttndmHAkihg lor , 
Veteran tioopsand hardy mountaiiawm 
and had he done so, the battle 
would either not have , been fought or' 
have been 'convert,^ into St vietotyj^ end 
the Archduke ^om|, with mxjiy thOU* 
sand undiSoouras^^troOps# would :ha0 
ap|hai!ed with 
‘ “ of Wegmim:' /'The gfet 
nlahouhlboit 
to'inmht' , 

tlMM ' ' ' ‘ 


tOStOBT on 




of 490ii0fiv«l Kho deslgii 

M ttyi)atff ri| flK^m |£. 

•cmonL^ 24%w advfaofid 

po8|oiMlloi^<|t#»g|l^of <a^ «ttd 
trwqj|W^i^<»pr^ ^ 
eat €0!) iMA two dim lokod 
the idbm lol the oietH «oA vemd to 


tluibtil^of Wei]]dHt«l,mrtlM Uvkti^ 
,ot tAiiofittaato of theimUoy o^^ruck 

{ptiiofounie of thoeeme the 

lOdlpointioit of ihh laela hofyol tlie 
eaemytii foiaes* wfaeh he oonceimetl to 
bo uaahle to tahe lUQiy pMla the aotloa 
wlih^ Was epproeohlaig^ he «mt*batik 
four bettalkms aniier€oUm^Oftmbler, 
Whomumil&hisfDittierpoaiticm eitomid 
the tot, ead mewed the bombetd- 
aneat In thii iltuetien the beeiegere 
wove attedked bgr a matly euperior 
fbiee ander dfiito, m belag entixelf 
■tipereto hm the lemahoder of the 
troO)^ aiuto Bmlfto, their^deetruo* 
ttoihpeeiodiaeoltid^ ttoheioiem 
of iihtoele GambtoandiKeeg^e, how'* 
i<4iied to to iatreniditgrof iHto 
ivooia, extoeted them noia thehr 
ferooat toatoi : to Croatian land- 
wto wtoae tMitOh in olooe figai for 
toiboiMheoteiwea} adeeieiveolia^ 
With tile bmaet dbetod to iinpe- 
l$aH«te ^ to tot oOeet ; when toir 
tototoi were exhanated, to tonoh 
toew tontolvei into a ehmohirard, 
whkh th^ dtodad wHlt InvjndUe 
leaolitoa, and tough weakened Im 
to toMK el hall toll* Dambeet, thc^ 
were etiU gloiioixi&oembatiiig tonnd 

their eegto» when muiito with hi 
remaining tor 

tohiatet^totoi^to hie heiotolel 
lowm Iato»tomddetOto 
toiMhloeteim to Avtoto 
hcutod mettj and JtfbptoWt in ito 
tietoony of to ioto Of to 0 ^ 
to tope engaged, itoa^Oitoi] 
to 



«f eSHMw NM> tb* ‘iftm «i 




Wm to tcrgn toiihb^ 
toowing to; to to 


topefiaUe, la no oonditton to with* 
atto ao foniddable an atteek, wiihdm 
in to ntot» and to jOnolloa of to 

lltoehgtotowae eaboted next day 
toltoomtotion. neyleftmerto 
0 to btoSito to eontinue the aiege 
of to eato, and, preaeing on with 

S at ra{4dil9« arrived in to island of 
ban on to gd July, where to whole 
form of 2fopoi^>^ nrere now assemhled 
xorto deeSaive battle which was ap^ 


in The French Emperor, at the 
same time, had called ninoe Eugene 
and to Itton smy to his standma. 
On to 2d July he reeeired orders to 
repair without delay to to general 
rendemua in the island of Lobau, 
Whither Napoleon had transferred hia 
headquarters from to palaoeof S(hon- 
Brunn three days beto. Skilfully 
maakinghisdesto^e large body of 
heavy oavidly ptoed forward to to 
advanced rposta before Komom, he 
withdrew to artillery, stores, and in- 
fantry, nuperoeived by to enemy, andl 
late on to evening of to 4th reaitod 
to island of liobau, vdiese his arrival 
swelled to host to a hundred and 
eighty thousand men, with seven hun^ 
died pieces of cannon; while, W 
unhainy fatality, to Archduke John» 
thon^ entirely on to left bank 
to Danube, still remained in presence 
of a deserted camp in to plains of 
Hungary. This general eoncentration 
of to Brenbh troops in front of Eaakn^ 

Wttll 1v{fH ATIA BAAfUtW^AHtt’ Iwife 

importaoielfoehin vsetormg to toth- 
em psoaineea of to empira to to do- 
umm «t AmMu, isd mcubig im m 
WBO t oesuanniMtiMt «t& ^ Bng^ 
bipm. 

w (tefiltojiM OMBiolAinM 
{p, fb# IXnitdMt aM« Htn {awMtant 
datMbiibMAi 

SS3iV»wS®4tR 





the 
tokfin 

tula; ^ ^fta: 


toade ' Aei 

l&iktMlH#' b 4. 

EfflUMHft AW. 
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f.i^ 

.IWttii 
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1^ 





after to the 


of Aft Btietian'lproee^ «m(M»d.thft 
Asfthdukft IMAattd kt |ik viotcMrious 
odMer 'oii Tiatok. BM 

advatioed guet^, hea eheafy reached 
Qlioni, fifty leeguae heloif me ea^ite}, 
when themtftS^gfiiLee ol the |xuum 
.PoniatowA^in the ^iieatioh of 
oow; 3omfti.to the ulannliijSt fft^se 
of Ae ineucrecUoii exoi^ & Xkm^ 
bmw«kyiniliei9ftiigh^^ 
the ol. Pfoeijia A take 

«fiy 4e<^yft UM^ end thfi nigkroiich <4 
Pram (ki&kif i9(» yjAttdr^ A o itoaiid 
Bue 9 kn% tdi«e^ ' f&d Ae 

' JGhJkianiAntie«^ warned hi A of Ae 
neoeasity' of retreat AdyaaoSng A 
PoiAdioinAy had spread hk 
tfo<^ over Aft wh^^ AiAhlA 

ij^end, ftxeBk^ ftveiywhm Ae tm- 
monel eAhuaiami* aad prodtudnjg an 


ffWll 


6 (i poisA hi 4 «yiAii»inp«mted Ae Ck^ 
phAion nH:^.atid dsxi^ oonstenia- 
tion A w$AiA.a le|w >f^:ueB Ae 
Hnnmka |ie«A^ eAfie anoAer of 
his piAdon% ^imdeir BidAbiAh had 
boldly flfnSieii j Ae ' 

pAted filt^,^ 3 Aiiidf^ ^ : 

. ^KtuMti) '. »t 
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tn«Mi 

ixmetHm 

bKtii, imm im 

SKBdoittir, niUac |N(ita|Min> ^ 
4n)^fAniMn intluaiiHinL^^ 
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mooBtamcea to Prlnde GaUitziu, And 
uiigod the immedSatj^ ftdop^on of con- 
certed aaeasttm^ ^itet^lappenred 
that the ^binet of i5t Feteintocg wai 
playing a double part^ i&e 

Busaian general wae npw so near as 
inateriiiilly to induehce the late of the 
campafgh^ he could hot be prevailed on 
to iake^ an active pai% and Axh^^ed 
an order of the Bmperor Alexander 
whidE forbade hiznito cross the Visttila. 
He consented, however, to occupy th| 
oountrjf on the right bank of that river, 
80 as to leave the Poles ^^t liberty to 
raoseoute their operations on thorleft. 
Believed , to a certain demo by their 
presence in that quarter, roniatow^ 
auddeidy changed his line of opera- 
tions and descended the Vistula on the 
rig^t, in order to oonneot himself with 
Za^onsdiieok and jDoxnbrowsky. Mean- 
wlw the Archduke Ferdinand receiv- 
ed oxdeis to dire<^ his steps second 
time towards the g&nd-duohy of War- 
saw; in order to support the efforts, 
which the cabinet of Vienna at tlAit 
period were making to rouse Prussia 
to join tbenliiancA Havingdismantled 
Bandosnir, accordingly, he< concentrat- 
ed lib forces; and, while Foniatowsky 
moved down the right bank of the 
Vistula, he. descended the left, and, 
with twenty-ffve thousand men,, ad- 
vsDcId to Petrikaui on the Filioa. 

23. l^his offensive movement, how- 
oieeT) was not long persevered in ; the 
Archduke Ferdinand had prepaid an 
intrenched camp near the sources of 
that river,, at a point where two roads 
* /poojstewskj^s eomph^nts of diV tardt- 
ness of dM Bussieiie n^ireugbeut this oam- 
ps^ wete, as «asfo nave beenaatid- 
nated,boih freqiuent and Acrimoniouk On> 
the 27th4uue he tbaa wrote to , 

S n :—** NotwlUistandiug the poeCtieel 
of Prince OaliitSihtpmovetw^ of biia 
B aoross the on me flat' ksta^ 
hS did cotliingojrtheldiiA\ tTuderpreteoce 
of Cdldre of pforidons, m«t measure waa. 
not canted int6; edfect 
and then wUh me same taraliueas which has 
<aiaitcteriaed aU me opdratteua of the . cam- 
— u jhMwejgivm me 


the 

tioiT ^ 
queai to 
that T ' 



to Austria branch off, the one by Cra- 
cow, the other by *Olktisz,andwas ribw- 
ly a^ancing to occupy iti. When hos- 
i^ities were interrupted % ihe intel- 
ligenoe of the armistice bl 2Snaym. 
Jdmmwhile 'the Bussians advanced to 
Cmcow,andtbdr van^ard had already 
occupied its gates; when PoniatCwsky, 
jealous of the acquisition of the second 
city of old' Poland by its most invete- 
rate enemy, eummbned all his forces 
to his standards^ and hastened, with 
twenty-five thousand men, to antici- 
pate Prince OaUitrin in that important 
conquest. The rood was blocked im 
by Bussian troops, who prohibited all 
hirther passage; the Poles insisted on 
their ri^t to advance ; the old and 
ill-concealed animosity of the two na- 
tions was ready to br^k out, and the 
advanced posts were already coming to 
blows, when Prince GktEitein deemed 
it prudent tj ^eld, and permit the 
occupation of we city by the Polish 
troops. There they remained during 
the whole of the armistice ; but the 
military ardour of the Poles was 
strongly excited by this brilliant ter- 
mination of the oampCign : hopes long 
smothered began to revive of the pos- 
sibility of a national restoration ; fe- 
oruits flocked in from all quarters to 
the national standards, and, before the 
peace of Vienna, Foniatowsky hadforty- 
eight thousandmen on'Ms muster-rolls, 

I besides the troops who were combat- 
ing under the standards of Kapoleqn 
in we Spaarish peninsula.* 

24. These ' successes, boW^r, had 

or about 'twenty-five mooiand mm, to the 
PUloa,. and tbu* meiteoe the fimhtSeva 6t the 
grand-duchy of Warsaw. Wa has blfliged 
me to move upon Fulawy. The erriirar of 
me Bustten army in Galt^hsttsyeaflite^d 

to teterd the immattoa:.of .the new' isriesf 
finrme Bum|an g%ersZe>fnablteb^^ 
they go' AimtKteii authcriitiea. who do m 
oao to tommat tlte lii]tebLisnte.'and to 
stiie every teeUng which, may eventually 
menae^.thh ^Umts of .msir; sovereign.*-;- 
gavAKV, iv. S5. In anothor .part he mamd s 
*VTheC 0 Do^ef;the'B^^ with Ausbte 
te dot# Aemomt^ted, .mat, to sperii:. 

""" tr^vdimn-iSK^ 
the more 
thatintem^ 
armtei. 


.w ep'fuvdFMr momvti 

plidhlyt ^ 

both rsgatded as euemlak It wss the mo 
d^cuih ^ 
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only a remote and inconsiderable in- nooj were collected in a space not ex- 
flue^ce on tha fate of the campaign j ceeding^ two, miles and a half in leh^h, 
the deeisiye blows wexe to be dealt ^one and three quartets in nteadih.* 
out from the island ol Lobauir There, extTaerdintii7 concentration of 

in the first week ol July, a prodi- fores had^ inspired the troops wi& 
gious armament was eoUectM ; a^ tjtie more Ihan^ their wonted ardour : none 
£>endi officers, however much inured doiihted of the issqe when the mili- 
to milita^prodi^lies, were never weaiy tary strength of of Euxope was 
of admiring the immense array which ttAiro accumulated at a single point 
the activity and foresight of the Em- undar the ^idance of Kapoleon; the 
peror had collected for the final strug- lines literally touched earn other, and 
gle. On the 2d July he mounted on each regiment acquired f^resh confi* 
horseback at Sohonbrunn, and rode dencS from the animating story of its 
to Lobau, where headquarters were neighbour's ^ievements. Never since 
thenceforward established: and at two the 9rand Annv broke up in 1805 from 
o’clock on the afternoon of that day the i^ores of the Channel had it been 
the rcinforeements began to arrive so collected together. Many there met 
there from all quartenn. Never, in who had not shaken hands since they 
modem times, probably never in the parted on the heights of Boulogne; 
histoiy of the world, was such preci- and many hearts then glowed with 
sion witnessed in the movements of the joy of newly-aWskened friendship^ 
coxps converging together from such which were destined in a few hours to 
distant quarters, mrdly had Bema- be for 9 ver sever^ from each other 
dotte arrived with the Saxons from in tEis world, 
the banks of the Elbe, ^hen Von- 25. The utmost psina hod been taken 
damme appeared with the WUrtem- by the French Emperor, during the 
bergers and troops of the Oonfeder- interval hostilities at Vienna, to re- 
ntion from Suabia and the Rhenish store the spirit and enthunasm of iho' 
provinces ; Wr^e with the Bavarians soldiers, which had been severely 
from the banks of the Lech ; Mac- weakened by the result of the battle 
donald and Broussier next arriv^ over of Aspem. Cratnitles to a ISrse’ ex- 
the Alpine ridges from Carinthia and tent li^ been awarded to the soldierfii' 
Camiola. No sooner had they taken widows, under circumstances the most 
the places assigned them, than Mar- likely to affect the imagination n the 
mont’s leading oidumns began to ap- receyrera and oU who witnessed it, 
pear from the Dalmatian shores ; and , Not only did the Emperor himself &e- 
when they had foundroominthecr^wd- quently visit the hospital^, birb he 
«d isle, the veterans of Eiitgene came made his aides-de-camp re^arly in- 
up ton the Hungamn ph^in the speot them; at stated int^als, and 
neighbourhood of ]hesburg. By the after the reodvery of the greater part 
evening of tibe 4Ah the whole were as- was in some degme effected, dl»-. 
uemlM : horse, loot, cannon, and am« tributed with great pomp a obnsldei> 
munition wOggoniB bad traversed in able gratuity to all the eoldfem Who; 
safety the Insdges which eonneeted the had suffered. Every private received 
island with the oouthem chore ; and sixty francs, ilOah o^d every offi- 
a hundred and fifty thousand inlan- cermproporimn tains nmlc, tom one 
tiywd thirty thousand cavalry, irith hundm and fifty to fifteen hundred 
n^en hundred and fifty pieces of oa^ francs^ (torii M to Fbr several 

* Tha FTeneH mfiittiy'lMprlanS'j^^ Coe with a fieg of I have no deUbi 

hundredandfi%ihoumndttmandmmrhun- wHy you have been sent hore.^ So much the 
pieces of .eahtton for the totifi etrei^h Worse ffir yotUr gmeral ¥ ^ dom ndt know 
of the Grand Army beto to battle tbait^mmowXahab 
Wagram: but weiha^ihe autoity ¥ the whole tow you to bto& fnvfe aie 
fiavaf7(iv.ipo'^linto th0a8toto^that onehimdred to eighty ^itod ato: to 
they amounto to to m»ntor sttot m to days ate lOngY Woe to to wmuished I ' 
Oext ; andNOpotou ssifi, bh to evshlug SaVaar* It, See, tousto 
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days the Emperor Ms eta# were 
exdufiiv^ engaged in this humane 
du^ ; am it wm aocompcmfed by eir- 
cumstaucec th|ii lumped the effect 
which the gratuity, idready sp coneider- 
abto, product u]^n the minds of the 
mem T^e , s^endid^ pxpoeeded 
to the dhstrwutiop in mil uniform, 
and tanv^ed the long galleries of tne 
huspltalSk preceded by the rCconu of 
the turnouts, in which the deeds of 
each wete minutely enter^ and fol-J 
lowed bjr servants m full livery, carry- 
ing large baskets, in which the money 
was placed. Twelve or twenty crwwn- 
pieces were deposited by the bedside 
of each man, taken, not rrom the re^- 
mental funds, but from the privy purse 
o| the Emperor. Tears rolled down 
the cheeks of the mutilated veterauB, 
as they witnessed the touching scene ; 
many wept with joy who were destin* 
ed to sink under ^ir wounda before 
an opportunity ox exjpendihg iSheir 
little treasure could arrive. 

26. The Austrian , aimy, though ndt 
^ludly reinjbrped, had received con^ 
iiderable accessions of strength since 
the battle of Aspem, and was animat- 
ed by a still more profound feeling. 
Tho^ twehty-five thousand brave men 
who’ had fallen, or been disabled in 
mtglcuious strtfe, were in part re- 
covered, or had been compensated by 
the coxps^ of, Kollowrath, which thad 
corns up from the ncinity of Lintz; 
tW^ty thousand more had been drawn 
from the depots in the interior ; and 
fifty thousand landwehr were incorpor- 
ated with the regular soldiers, and, 
from their being constantly exercised 
with veteran tjeioops,had acquired aedn^ 
siderable degree of effidency^ Yhus» 
above a hundred and forty thousand 
men were assemtsiled for the dedsive 
struggle: besides those und^ the Arch- 
duke John,, who» with eig^biden thour 
sand regtdars a^id an eqw numlto of 
the Was at 

Preid}utg, leagues from the field 
of battle. Q ihex coidd a)l hard been 
brought ip b^r upon the their 
, numbers would have been as grtat as 
the. gigantic host of^ Eepplebm 
■■'*^-7were^larf»pin 
1: and the 


was by no means prepared for the ex’* 
ttuordinary rapidity and energy which 
wm^ about to be infused into the 
enemas bovements. On the evening 
of' the 4th, Wen the whole array of 
the Fxnndh Emperor was accumulated 
in Lobau, and the ranks of so many 
armies stood almost in dose column- 
on its meadows, the generalissimo had 
little more than half his force ready 
for immolate operations. 

27. l%e Prince of jI^uss was watch- 
ing the banks of the Danube from 
Stockerau to Vienna, with his head- 
quarters at Stammersdorf ; Eollowrath 
was at Hagenbrunn, on the north- 
western slope of the Bisamberg; tho 
reserve of grenadiers was at Oeras* 
dorf; Rlenau at Essling, and in the* 
intrenchments opposite to the bridge- 
of Aspem ; while Nordmann, with the 
advanced guard, lay at Knsersdorf, and 
guarded the sOurse of the Danube as 
far as Preying. Bellegarde, Hohen- 
zoUem, and Rosenberg, were at Wao- 
RAM, or posted along the course of the 
Russbach; while the reserve cavaliy 
was at Breitenlee, Aderklaa, and the 
villages in that neighbourhood. Thus,, 
the Archduke’s mmy was arrayed in 
two lines, the first stretching twenty 
leagues along the course of tne Danube ; 
the second, two le^oes in the rear, 
posted on the plateau of Wagram and 
the heights of the Russbach. A courier 
^was despatched on the evening of the 
fth^to summon up the Arohdtuce John- 
to me deciskre point : but the distance 
was so great that h^ could net be ex- 
pected to arrive at the scene of ac- 
tion till late on the following evening. 
Seven hundred pleepa of cannon at- 
tendi^ the army ; but the cavahy had 
nbrer reeorered thie fisdal iav^fiis of 
the preee^ng batHei, and the equip- . 
ment of the artillety waa far. &onr - 
being in the perfect state hi which’ It 
was at the commencement of the oam- 
ffign, or so complete as that of the 
Prem^ had become from tjie fe^uroea 
of the arsenal of Vienna* Never was 
more olesriy demonstrated ' the idtal 
importance of central fortifications in 
witf ;^many of theenthusiastfoiec^ 

of Auktiia were^n^ deficit the 
moat hengasa^ eqni^ants^ While tho 
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French tfoope "found all thdr loasea {'northern banh* He ordered a lunette 
umply supplied from the etores of the to be eonetructed on the wcptem part 
<^pitaL Had Vienna stilt held ont| or of this little island^ capable of afford- 
its ma^ificent arsenal l^en secure ing protection to a brid^ of rs^ 
from attack, t^e fate of the campaign which wSs^kept in readiness to rbe 
would probably have been different, thrown over the last Shallow branch of 
and Wagram had been Leipsic. But the river, under oover of the parapets 
the whole warlike multitude were 06hus the French were masters of two 
animated by a heroic spint ; every bridges leading from the salient angle 
•one felt that the crisis of the monarchy of the island of Lobau into the field of 
was at hand, and the glorioik result of Asperh; and the Imperialists were so 
;ihe battle of Aspem had inspired them impressed with the idea that the pas- 
all with the most sanguine hopes as sage was* to be attempted at the same 
to the ultimate issue of the struggle, pomt as thi foraier one,- that; by day> 
28. The better to conceal his real brSdc on the morning of the ith, their 
designs, Napoleon had some days be- massy odlumns were in motion from 
fore made preparations as if for forcing the plateau of Wogram; and in two 
a passage over tlie great bridge, and hours after, the works, idong their 
through the intrenchments of Aspem whole extent, were gleaming with hel- 
end &Bling. On the 2d July, five mets and bayonets, 
hundred voltigeurs were embarked and 29. Napoleon, however, had no in- 
transported across to t^e small island tention of forcing the. passage at this 
which lay in the middle of the northern point;* and these* iweparationB, so Sen- 
branch of 1&6 Danube between these ousin appearance, werebut a stratagem 
two villages ; the Imperialists were dis- to conce^d the real point of attack from 
possessed, and the bridge was com- the enemy. Notmng of importance 
ixienced. The Archduke, upon the fimt was attempted during the remainder 
ularm, hastened to the spot, and a of the 4th; but towams evening, tbe 
violent fire was opened by the Austrian troops being all collected bumipg with 
batteries on the French engineers en- ardour, and the preparationsjonipleted, 
gaged in its construction : above two Oudinot commenced the embaikation 
hundred cannon-Wls fell among the at Enzersdorf. The Emperor iumseli 
boats without arresting these brave took his station on horseback «n the 
men. The bridge was soon com'jfieted maigin of the branch where the pas- 
from Lobau as mr as the island ; no- so^e was to be attempted, and within- 
thing but a fordable branch, thirty defatigable energy urged on the move- 
yards broad, now separated the Pl'en(£ ments. With Such vij^ur were they 
from the northern l»nk. Such was the conducted, that in a qui^r,of an hour 
importance which Napoleon attached the bridge destined for the passage of 
to this demonstmtion, that on the lol- that corps was thrown across: all hands 
lowing mointogbe came himself to the Were immediately tmmed to the three 
spot, and in his anxiety to reconnoitre bridges which h^ been secretly pre- 
the opposite coast, ascended to the pwed in the covered channel of the 
summit of the parapet, and remained 
there for some minutes,*^ within pistol- 
shot of the Croatian outposts on the 

HSssena accompauitd the Emperor on 
this ooSadoD, and as be withdraw uom the ! 
fifont wto gnevon^ bruised by a tail of his 
honte. The army were faatfiU that they 
would be deprived of hla povrerfUl aid on 
the field of battle ; but ho appeared there on 

fi^Uowlng day open oii$t^e. Napo- 
leon exclaimed,. When Jse saw him striving 
against pain hiid expOM to the fire, ** Who 
would fear death when he ae4s how the brave 
sre prepared, tp diel'*«*-See iv, IH 

new. 


X.^«iuup.n9> wiu vrun uuui-puBeu ux » 

single timber iramc, was brought out 
of its place of concealment, thrown 
across, gild tpade fast to the opposite 
shore, in thb short space of ten min- 
utes* The tiansporting and fastening 
of the other two requii^ aUttla toore 
time; but with 8u& vigour wevo the 
operations conducted^ under the| ^ im- 
mediate iiuq»eotion of the Hmberor, 
who never ceased an instont ,duri% 
the whole to idirect and animate 
the men, hy 13iree Vdoiik in the 
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loUawiog mwnUig mx bridges ww 
ci»mpldta^ Md'%^ tiiQOp$of all arma 
ward iii^fiiM 

30* A &!6 ww Hiuring the 

whole ihae lirofa hundred 

and o^imi, pIpoeB Of heavy caaTiLOA> 
posed , ajk^ each side ii the sali^i 
angle foutn^ hy the northern estreta- 
ity of 4he ismd of Lobau, oxt idie 
Auateiatt lines, whkh fell with nnpre- 
oedented fury on tne village of ISxii&tB- 
dorfi and induced the enemy to opezf 
fxnm alt their batteries on the bridge 
of A^em, in the idea*that it^was 
there tiie passage was going forward. 
Both shores soon forr^ a line of 
dame; the heavens were illuminated 
by the oesaeless flight of bombs i sel- 
dom fewer than twelve of these flaming 
projectiles were seen at once traversing 
the air in opposite directions. Vehe- 
ment, however, as was the contest of 
men, it was surpassed by the elSmental 
strife on that awful night. A tempest 
arose soon after it was dark : the wii)^ 
blew with temflo violence; torrents of 
rain fell without intermission ; tho 
thunder rolled above the loudest roar 
of the artillery ; and the frequent glare 
of the li^tning outshone even the 
fliames of Bamrsdorf, which, set on Are 
the French bomWrdment, burned 
wl^ feextingttishable fury from being 
fanned by the g^les of the tempest. 
l>udng this temble scene, however, 
the cool judgment of Napoleon never 
for an inatant lost sight of the main 
ohj^ in view. For several hours he 
wwed ineessantly, amidst mud and 
wa^, InMn one bridge to the other; 
the passage of the troops was pressed 
on with fladelatigable activity ; and 
numerous boajn which, without int«^ 
miscdo^i to and.fro^ facUltated 
the traaiijawintbiji of the foot-soldiers. 
Such was the unprecedented vigour of 
all oonoemed In Ihe opera^i^ that» 
by fax in ^ following morning, 

not onlfi wm % bridges fismly 
astaS^Bahi^' a^ hundred' and flfty 
thous^^., thiHy tfabusaim 

hofi^ were Jgmuned In dense avray on 
ihe npmesa hatween 

,dorf and the iM|An oLMbie X)apiub^^ 
31, Orest mm the stu^rlse of 'the 


at daybreak on the 6th, 
to See sot a man passed over by the 
bridge .opposite to Aspem, but, the 
plain tm&np down, opposite to iSnzem- 
dortooveriidynlth an enormous dark 
mass o£ troc^ drawn up in close 
oolumn, ' In the Anest array; in such 
numbels ns almost todefy (^oidation. 
The. ten^wst had ceased: the mists 
rolled aUay as day approached ; the sky 
was serene, and the sun of AusterHtz 
shone forth in unclouded brilliancy. 
His rays revealed a matchless spectacle. 
The shores of the Danube were resplen- 
dent with arms; ouiraBses,helmets,and 
bayonets, glittered on every side : the 
bridges, isle of Lobau, the northern 
shore, were covered with a countless 
array of men, drawn up in admirable 
order, or pressing on in ceaseless march ; 
while long Ales of artilleiw presented 
an apparently irresistible force to the 
enemy. Then appeared, in the clearest 
manner, tht vast advantage which the 
French Emperor had gained by the 
manoeuvre of the preceding night. The 
river was passed, the communications 
with the opposite shore secured, the 
left Aank of the Austrian position 
tume A all the intrenohments intended 
tp bar the passage taken in reverse, the 
labour of six weeks rendered useless, 
Ihe enemy cut off from his communi- 
cation with Hungatyand the remaining 
x%Bouroes of the monarchy, and thrown 
j*baok with his face to the east^ towards 
the Bohemitp mountains. The activity 
and genius of Napoleon Had in a few 
hours defeated all the long-meditated 
designs of the AusUian generals. The 
plateau of ^agram,* chotmi, with pro* 

* The Austrian genenils had, after long 
cxmildwarifDn, seleotSd 'tlie' |dateaa ofWagr 
tam ah the mmtftwewcable wund whereon 
to throw their lent: stehe ^ the indepen- 
der^ of the menarqlKy. ' lo the Impeiiid. 
oabluft the Firemh foimA after the battU, a 
valuable mfli^Ky work on the ehvtious of 
VlenxiA in whkh the seoond camp to be 
thfeen, in riie event of the river being emssed. 
wee preds^ that whieh the Archduke oc- 
[ eupied at wagraxn. The chances of both 
vm ably calculated; but the en- 
gmeer had never discovered the vast rnfli- 
taty inipeiiimce of the island of nor 

OtwinpliM .4^0 p^biUjly of the enemy 
mmwingriK'hridgea. nrom it 'to theioppoeite 
sldA and ooerhuudred end e^Ehty 

thossand men over hi a aingle nJghii^a- 

vjosv. b, 106. "-e , -f* 
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iddeDt loresight^ fun ihB mo 9 t adw^t 4917 the vaUey, parpeiidliculaviy 
tageoua <wntm Initios liivzn wlidac^r^ ^raai norOt iKwitv 

to Ml upon the leading aotpa whioh timi» ahum .round , to waida ti^ at 

had effected tiie passage* m lost nnw Hkeidisch Wagram, and flows Aong the 
of its peculiar vslue by ^e liver having whdb the posil^n to Neusie^ 

been cross^ in asingle nl^tby the, del,^ the foot of the heights which 
whole army ; and the rival upste were form its souibem vamputr This 
reduoedf to combat , on equal terms in stroam^ though everywhere fordable 
the vast plain of the Marchfeld, under by inflarntry^ aan be timversed by cav- 
ciroumstomoes which promised but a ally and tilery o^ly at the bridges 
doubtful diance of success to the Im- in the irillsges* whmh were oarelidly 
perial forces. The French soldiers^ guarded. From Neusieddl, the jdateau 
rapid beyond any others in Europe at turns sharp to the northward and 
apprehending the* chances and dangers has ito easteiift face clearly deflned by 
of their situation, at once appreciated a steep ri jige descending to the low 
the advantage they had g^ed ; and ground in that direction for several 
casting a look of admiration at the miles to the north, 
bridges, the ohaussfes, the intrench- 88. Thus this plateau formed a great 
ments, by which the desgem of the square redoubt, rising to the nom of 
passage 1^ been surmounted, turned the plaim with a wet ditch running 
in joyous confidence towards the along its front, and atren|^eiied by 
enemy ; while their chief had already the village of Wagtam and Keuaiedel 
commenced the formatioif of gigantic at each angle. The village of BaumerB> 
fieldworks, to protect the army upon dorf, situated half a mile to the south 
the northern shore. of ,^he Russbaoh, about the oeutre of 

8fi. Having lost, through the unpar- the southern front, formed an outwork 
alleled activity of their opponents, the beyond the wet ditch. Though this 
favourable opportunity of attacking the important plateau, however, const!' 
Freiufli army in the act of passing the tuted the strength, it was by no means 
bridges, nothing^remained to the Aus- the whole of the Austrian psiticm. 
txians but to retire to the position in Their lines extended also to the west- 
the rear of Aspern and Essling, whidi ward far beyond Deuteoh Wagram, 
had been selected, after mature deli- along a ridge of heights, arranirl^ ;as * 
beration by the Imperial generals, as it were by nature for demnsive 
the most favourable ground whereon positiSn oza vast army, as far as Stam- 
to throw the laet die for the indepen- fhersdoif and the eastern slope, of the 
denoe of the monarchy. All their oat- fim^lad Riaainbeq^ ; forminig sHoge^er 
posts accordingly were caRSd in ; the an elevated poi8iti<Hi, about fifteen 
whole intrenchments, constructed at miles in leoigth, on a series of heights 
so vast a cost of labour in front of facing and uighUy curved towards the 
the bridge of Afipem, were abandoned ; soutbl From ilmir feet to the Danube, . 
and the army mired to its last and distant about nine miles, stretched 
diosan fteldonthe^teauofWaOBau. out the vast and level plidn of the/ 
The strength of this |k>sition justified Harobfeld. In t)^e oonoave space in- 
the oludce of the Archduke, and did eluded in this curve at the Ibot of the 
oredB to the prq^etio ani^pations of heists, about th^ centre, is the vil- 
the Aulic. Couno^. It coni&ts of an loge of Oerasdoi^ ; .and a few miles 
elevatedi pUin, in the form of a vast farther, in the level surface of the 
paralldqgram, whi^ fises at the dis- Maichfeld, the ViHi^ of Aderklaa 
tonoe of four miles fzbm therlbimube, and Silsaenbrunn,w1mh thus ll^^ ab(^. ' 
at the northern extremity of plain midway between the two armi^ , and 
of the Marohfeld: / This pla^m Is becameim|K)Vta0tpointB of attach 
bounded along its southeim by the theatre of deberate 
^ihe atream of the Busslbh^ whic^ the battle whkh fduowed. : 
deeoonding at first through the high 84. The Ardbdok^ in oonsoquence 
grom^tbtfomtheim^embow of the dispersed ste^ of Ida 
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dered unayokiable by the nnceMntjr j Fteneh army epreadiog out like raya 
yrhic^ mravailwl as to plsco wbare fiom a, oen’^Sf covered as far as the 
the pasfi^ Wuld 1^, attempted, had mugin ol the Bussbaoh the plain of 
only tt^gleimdiers and coips of Bo- the Marchfeld. 
senbemBeltegiurde^anABoheiuioU^ 35. At six o’cloek in the afternoon, 
sktothoin^d strong, on the plateau Napoleon hH come up to the plain 
of Wagmm and inlwe village ol the between Basohdorf and Baumersdorf, 
vhea the enemy appefred in front of the plateau of Wagram ; 
Moi^; him. Klenau and Kollcwraih and he then ascevtained that the Arcl> 
1 ^ a distance on the Bisamberg dolm John had not yet ardved, and 
with .,1he right Ving ; and the left, could not appear on the field that day. 
under the Archduke John, was twenty- He immediately resolved to profit by 
five miles of^ stretching towards Pres- his great supenority of numlrars, and 
burg. No serious resistlince, in conse-^ commence an attack — for he had a 
•quenoe, was made to the advance of' hundred thousand men grouped in his 
the French over the plaiif— the Aus- centre, ready for instant operations ; 
trian optposts retiring as the French while op the plateau beyond the Busa* 
Approached towards their central posi- bach, between Wagram and Keudedel, 
tion on the MUs. Napoleon's army, the Austrians had not more than sixty 
After the paesa^ was elGocted, was thousand, under HohenzoUem, Belle- 
drawn up between Bnzersdorf and the ^rde, and Bosenberg, to oppose them. 
I^ube, perpendicular to the river. Powerful batteries wpre accordingly 
wiih its left touching the ufator: the brought u|t, whdeh speedily opened a 
concentration of the troops was such, heavy fire upon the Imperiuists' posi- 
that it resembled an immense close tion, to which the Ai^duke's guns, 
column, nearly two hundred thoui^d posted along the front of the plateau, 
Atrong. Ihresently, however, the order replied from higher ground, and with 
to mardi was given, and the different more effect. Oudinot's corps came first 
corps advanced in a semicircular direc- into action in the centre. He attacked 
tiotL Ijke the folds of a fan, to the Baumersdorf at the foot of the plateau, 
east^ and 'v^ast, towards Bnzers- which was defended by Qener^ Hard- 
dbif, Bssling, Breitenlee, and Baseb- egg ; but such was the obstinacy of the 
. ^o]£ IdSAsena was on the left to- resistance, that he was unable either to 
waras EssUs^and Aspem: Bemadotte, force the village, cany the bridges, or 
with . the Saxons, towards Adtrklaa; make his Way across the stream in its 
Bugene and Qudinot between Wag- rear on either side. Eugrae was sta- 
xam and Baumersdorf ; X)avoust and ttened opposite to Wagram. Bk tead- 
Oi^jhiohy on the right, in the direction ingdivisicftiscommenc^thoattf^with 
qf ^I|m»sndorf ; whfie the Impeml great spirit, and, fording fhe Bussbaoh, 
<k3$x^ vHarmoht^a corps, Wrede with ascended the heights in gaU^nt ctyle : 
the BavadjKns, and the heavy cavaliy, but, when they amved at the summit, 
binder t^ m they were staggiN^d by a murderous 

pimmxL. Pax^edmb^ts took piece as discbaiKeof gn&lromsu^yAu^ 
the XmperisBsts feU lAl^ before this l>idthih hsH^^^ 
enormous ft^sroe^ bdth at Enaeisdorf the French had nothing but mdidc^^ 
and Btedbdoff ; btit no serious rmist- to oppose, as their guns had. pot been 
Anc^' Wm aiitepted,; and the two able to ^ across the etreamu *Kac- 
CQH^ cd tha which were in donald, Hupas, and Lammque; who 

commanded the divisions engtige^ 
retired le^ their ground, and, bringing up 

ch; ^.^ipad to iGtemadorf and Neu,- ^eir reserves, the action becaine ex- 
ate^^V.^e.vaid fieldworks be^ tremely.warm : and at length the 
ahandoned ; Austrian front line was broken, and 
ihc thrown backvin confusion mposi theiir 

nj^*.body second. It was now the iam of the 
ofm^loroeswaaitfittened; sr^ and Ida genssiU ia 
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alarmed ^ the enemy Bad hrokfict in 
upon their poeitioii in ita etrong^t 
part, and Ida imjptlon, if promptly 
aup^rted, promised to pierce the cen- 
tre of their estenaive^e. Several 
Austrian n^;iment8 soob after broke; 
and the French diTisknUf continuii^ 
their triumphant adranoe, took five 
atandarda and two tbouflandpriaonere. 

36. In this eitremily the Archdidce 
Charles hastened in person to the spot; 
at the head of the re^ments of Zach, 
Vogelsang, and d'Erl^h, who^se steadi- 
ness had stemmed a sisdlar torrent on 
the field of Aspera ; and succeeded, by 
a determined resistance in front, in ar- 
resting the advance of the column. At 
the same time, Hohenzollem, who had 
repulsed the attack of Oudinot, charg- 
ed them vigorously on the right flank 
with a chosen body of hussars ; and 
Bellegarde poured in desiructive vol- 
}ew from his granadieds; abreast of 
wnom the Firenoh had noW)aifrived, on 
left, struggle was terrible 
for a few mh^utes, and in the course 
of it the Archduke was wounded; but 
it terminated in the repulse of the 
French, which was speedily converted 
into a rout» as they were driven head- 
long down the steep, and fled in wild 
confusion across the stream of the 
EUsshaob. The coips under Bema- 
dotte; who were advancing to their 
support, in the darkness mistook the 
retreating host for enemies, and fired 
upon it; they, in their turn, v;»er6 
overthrown by the torrent "bf fugitives. 
The contagions paniu communicated 
itself to the Saxon troops, which suf- 
fek^ most severely both from friends 
^and enemies: one of their battalions 
'^dtoppesTed enriiu^inthe confusion, 
ondwaa^ueyer seen again;*’* and the 
thm Fi!m»eh djvisioaS; which had so 
Sneiurly spehetira^ the Austrian line, 

, dii^SandeA'; and H^g over the 
heyend' !RieiShdo«,; i^pmad .an inde- 
>enbable alarm through the French 
'^enin^ aa far as the teSs of the Em- 
peror. ; ill the gaherid confusion ihe 
whole ^ prisoners esoapod ; the' taken 
dtahdi^ were regained riarp frindi 

' ' ' ' exUraadon tn 'genmil oSt'j 

' Vrial'rroiflriS^ ' >■* 


euglO'^cre captured; and, had the 
Hqaperialistd heim aware oi dhe diaor- 
de^whieh prevailed, and fojlioWed up 
their success With fresh &oops, the 
eonseipicdbei^ might have been fatal to 
the french army. Ignorant, however, 
of the prodigious effect produced by 
this nocturnal irruption, the Austrian 
geiurals at eleven o’clock sounded a 
reoellj; their troof» fell back to their 
original positions at ’ Baumersdorf, 
•Wagram, and the crest of the plateau: 
while the French army, wearied with 
the fatigneaibf that eventful day, lay 
dovm to rest in the vast plain around 
Baschdo^, and was soon buried in 
sleep. 

37. So destitute was tbc Marchfeld, 
at that period, both of trees and habi- 
tations, that there was hardly a fire in 
the whole FTenoh army, from the ex- 
treme right to the left of ^e line. At 
miduiglit it became Intensely cold, and 
it was with great difficulty that a few 
parcels of straw and pieces of wood 
cSuld be got to make a fire for the 
Emperor. He had advanced with his 
Quard to the front^ of the first .line, 
during the panic consequent on the 
rout of the ^ons and Eugene’s cotjps, 
and his teht for the night was pitched 
in the middle of the grenadiers ahd 
vUm momtackes. Though the t^ops 
around were buried in sl^p^ Napolejm 

ing^th marshals s^gehepals of 
division, receiving reports firoi^ the 
different coipS; and oommuDicatmg to 
his lieutenants the ^eaigns which he 
had formed. His army occupied A 
sat right-auglsd triangle, of adiich ’ 
the base rusted on Aspeni^/Bhldlpgl'' 
and Ens^rsdorf; oUe front fsoedrlfeim* 
inersdorf, BfisairnhiUim^^andthAelti^ 
of the Bisamberg t iheeper thophdepu 
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from the moans ot retreat. 

. M. With these views, 
and Kl*n*u^«e concentrated on the 
Austiiaa rtght,.on the eaetwtn ^ 
the BisamV^, »«d rearforoed ^ ^ 

‘ thousand wen by the t^J^ 
tensteinand Hiffi»jBeeen^rgi<»'^* 
left, received ordew 
wai^tSlinswndort, m order to fcM^a 
Son vnlh, end to-JP«5*« “ 

on^ left} BeUegerdo, dwM the 
nSAt, wae poshed' on to AdeA ^ 
«Sh tho Saxons ovaouated in disop* 

I and the. I«e»^ 

tiift lino of the ‘Buss- 
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40. It ipns intended by the Arcii* ' 
dulses SoUirnnKtih and Klenau^ 
with, the right itkigf ahonld 4ommes^ 
the AttadE ; hut ihe difficulty el «Uq- 
veying the orden ia tizaip to tlia ex- 
treme poiiite of ao exteuffiine « line was 
auch, thatbefm theeediataiit generals 
could arrive atthd sdeue kd a^on, it 
hod already begun in the centre eand 
left. At ^ybreak Kapoleon was not 
yet on hmebadk, but only preparing 
the mud attack vrhieh he meditated 
on the enemy’s vcentre, when suddenly 
the disdiaxge of cannon was heard on 
his right ; and soon after, the xnoreas- 
ing roar and advandng smoke in that 
direction indicated that the Austrian 
right-wing was seriously engaged, and 
making ramd progress: Immediately 
after, intimigence arrived that 
Russbach was passed, OUnsendorf 
threatened by Rosenberg qi the right, 
and Adeiklaa, abandoned by Bema- 
dutte on £he i^eding night,* occupied 
in force by Bellegarde in the centre. 
Kotwithst^ding all his activity, the 
French Emperor was anticipate in 
the ojSbnsiVe, and the direction in 
which the ImperiaUsts had commenc- 
ed their atts^ madered lum appre- 
hensive that the Arehdche John had 
come up during the night, and that 
his fliuak was about to be turned 
by ap overwhelming force. Iiistanriy 
appelating the’ importance of such a 
condnned attack, Napedeon hastened 
wiili his Guards and teservys of odl- 
tTsssiers to the scene of action, and drew 
up the artQleiy of the Guard in such a 
position as to command the right of 
tUisenbexg’s oorp^ whkffi had how ad- 
vanced n^ to QHiuBendorf; but hard- 
ly had thm powmrfi^trihforoements 
arrived near that village, when Ihe 
Austrisn . advance was aitested. 2&< 
effeotJE^oe CluudaB, dnding that Ihe 
Al^ukn John hkd not jarvived, sad 
that the eiMmy had i^soved an ov0^. 
whelming in tW direotion, or-’ 
dei^ Eitlmbera te suBpind hk « 
and soon aflnr hs^’irithmw 1^ ixwm 
behihd the Rhsii&airii ; «swt- 

tained a edhsideiable' kii^ in : their re* 
from-rilejohic^ Fvenrii'' 
m '^e 

artillery of the Oua^ m 


41. Hardly was this alsmdispeU 
on his rigM, 'irim Hapokon deceived 
etBt more vhsquietmg intriligimoelk^ 
h|s heatre imiUelh The imt ^nys of 
the mm haa glittered on the bayonets 
of IGenau and KoHomrsth’s corps as 
l^they descended the verdant slopes be- 
jbind Btsmmersdori^Jm joined Hiller 
and l^tenstein near Loopoldau ; and 
already the sound ojL their canaOn to- 
wards Breitenlee and Aepevn t<dd but 
teto clearly the progress they- were 
xdakmg to tim the left iank of the 
Frene^ army. ' 'But the danger in the 
centre was-istill more pressing. Ifas- 
sena, in executisg his prssoiibra move- 
ments from the left to the centre of 
the held of battle^ had attaeked Ader- 
klaa with his lesdiim division under 
Cara St C^r.^ The vi&ge wais speedily 
carried by the gallant^ of the 24th 
repment; but, instead of merely occu- 
pying «tiie houses, imi strengtlkeniiig 
himself in so hnportant a point, St 
Cyn puidied through to the op|]^te 
side, and brought hk troops within 
range of a terrible fire of grape and 
mui^try from BeUegarde’s oorps, 
drawn upinforoe on the plain betwixt 
that and Wsgram. Ihe Frenoh,‘breath- 
leas with th&advanoe, wore so shat- 
tmd by the dischsige that they sud- 
denly recoiled, and being et the a^hno 
tune c^surged in dank by the Austrian 
covalry, were pushed ha^ in ocmf usion 
into Adezklea. At the same time the 
Arehdhke CSmrles, who felt the lull 
vaJub of' this peat, listened to the 
spot with the grsnsdim ^ Aspre, axn] 
charged the aasaihmts ^with such vj|g> ' 
our that th:^ were driven' out f the; ' 

vzBage at the pefint of the btMimty 
broken m the plain beyond, and w 
back in utter disorder upon the Saxon, 
Baden, and’ Ikmitsrit' con^hgenm,\ 
fonniiig Beriiadi(km*s 0bi 

banded and fied in smffi ^ 

:they overwhelmed 'IKaaiana;, td-/ 

thcftttk imrerriyidWttiaM \ 

hishors^ was m the^lkld in his osl^’ 
JMiej aim N kotUally the 
goons about Ids'^psiwm’ chact^' ;t3pfh^jv 
ss’lf thwMbefm snmnlesu^'' 

^ XTtnnc f 
«r ibe eoqp*. 

snd^ rnsmoss sUks 
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ii^uk^CAtM^'piiShed forwamt 
at tM tit btave^^natHers^ A 

conMmlk&i tmy Ui finmt of Aderite, 
where he toisiid huneelx, Almost alone, 
ao nenr the enemy that he heard a 
Frexieh officer command hie voltigeins 
to trndtehim prisoner, and receiwai a 
ballon the ehonlder before htf could 
. regain the breatf^Jiees ranka of hie lol- 
lowen. 

’ 4$. Kapoleon peroeired from afar 
the disorder of the left of hie centre, 
and inetantlT haatened^ the ^^t to 
aiteei it. Directing Davo^uit to attack 
Keuaiedel, and press the Austrian left, 
and ordering his Guards to counter- 
march as rapidly as possible from right 
to left across the whole field, wlich 
they had so lately traversed in the op- 
posite direction, he himself set out at 
the gallop, followed by the ^squadrons 
of hhi outfassierfi und horae-arbSlery of 
the Guard, and soon arrived at the 
spot where Massena, almost aloi^p in 
his ^fiuinot in the midst of the lugi- 
tives who overspread the plain, was 
making brate efforts to arrest the dis- 
order. He instantly alighted from his 
hOrae,fmoaiited into chariot beside 
i^e mamlud, conversed a few seconds 
wfth him, and pointing to the tower 
offffeuslede^, steeples of Waj;;ram, 
SUssenbrunn, and Aspem, m|^o all 
around him oomprehe^ that a grand 
movement was In preparation to cheEk 
ihe enemy. The cbnfiwion was in some 
degiree arrested by the ^ 

and the powerful reinforce- 
m^t whiidi he brought with him, and 
{mme^ately the pnemribed altemtion 
in the nrder battle commenced: 
Jiaspena's corps, Mch had idmost sH 
brokem was re-fori^ed under cover of 
the.arimiy a cavelry^of the Guard, 
imd ehminmmed a counte^^ 

. advaneect with hW 

to a mrfawat ef. ffie 

, . <hijvd wm<Cfasdimt 00^ 

sc9i% grsseimMfnt I, trust to veutwii,ei!sin‘*v, 

wffijiftind »'t my: 
reimnentls tShe Itrnm wherever 

made to the emw-'' 
iMV ill all astloiWdld 

the War 

eimtfoa of SMn*^<hd ft 


m«aV hwn *dis] 


dm his I 


taltona in ^oseeolumn towards Aspem; 
while the coirasideva of Nan8outy,*led 
ohi^ BessiSres in person, W repeated 
char^ kept at bay the threatming 
columns 'Of enemy. While heading 
one of these chsTges, Bessikres was 
struck by a cannon-shot, which tore 
his thigh,, killed his home, and so dis- 
figured his person that hb was taken 
up lor dead. 

4d. The French infantry, restored 
to order by the efibxts of the Emperor, 
executed the prescribed movements 
athwart the field of batGe with the 
most perfect regularity, though tom 
in pieces all the Wav by a terrible fire 
of artillery from the Austrian right 
wing on their fiank. But their ^par- 
ture from the neighbourhood of Ader- 
klaa, before the infantry of the Guard 
and the reserves had come up, weak- 
ened seriously the French linA which 
was reduced to the defensive at the 
most important point of the whole 
field-^the salient angle running into 
the Austrian position— -and compelled 
to remain stationary under a tremen- 
dous cross-fire of artillery from the 
hostile batteries on either side of the 
angle. The courage cf the soldiers 
quivered under tl^ dreadful trial, 
where war exhibited all Its dangers 
with none of its exoitem^t^ and seve- 
ral battalions disbanded 4nd fied. Ka- 
poleon, meanwhile, calm aind collected 
in the midst of the general disquietude, 
xbde ba^wards and forwards for an 
hour amidst a storm of cannon-balls, 
unmoved by personal danger, but cast- 
ing frequent and anxious Icoks'tcwards 
Keusied^ where the |»nss<ndbcj^ attadc 
by Davoust was eveiy momeoi expect- 
ed tomakeitsidf laiowu,&mu the sd- 
nmeing canncmide shd smoke in that 
dirsc^m llte was mounted 0 % a ssow- 

senV^^^M iffitegro/%er^; 
when Gie firing\wiS u^cst vehement, 
he rode in lwmt of the lliie,ijph|sh was 
tcoffir dhtsnt fr^ .the enemy to re« 
it^ lelaii^, or ft«m 

of otdimny calibre, thouj^ mked 
inaB^1|hiwclh^ns^by't^^ heavy battesieB 
of ^ Austrians.' Bis suits eapected 
ever^ikpemes^ strui^ down 

by n cannon-baU: buV albeit noways 
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insensible to the disastious conse- 
c[uenee8 vrhich woidd in all likelihood 
attend his falli he lelt too sUo^Iy 
the necessity of his presence to pre- 
serve order at that iinpo^^i pointy 
to shrink for a moment from the scene 
of danger. / ' 

44. It was not stirpriaing that Napo* 
leon exposed himself so much to miun- 
tain this salient angle of his position, 
without recalling lutssena^ or weaken- 
ing his corps on the right ; for the dan^ 
ger had become so pressing from the 
progress of the AiufrianB on the left, 
that the battle appeared irrecoverably 
lost. At ten o*(dock, Kollowrath and 
Klenau, preceded by sixty pieces Of 
cannon, had swept the whole field of 
battle* After occupying Breitenlee 
and KeuwirihauB, they h^ fallen with 
an overwhelming superiority of force 
on Boudet and Le Grand,, who, with 
eighteen thousand men, h^ been left 
to keep their ground against such fear- 
ful odds, put them to the rout, cap- 
tured all their ortille^ and four thou- 
sandprisoners, and driven them through. 
Aspem into the French Ute-derpmU on 
the edge of the Danube, Following up 
this important success, the Austrians 
re-entered the intrenchments in front 
of the island of Lobau, regained all the 
redoubts evacuated on the precedir^ 
day, occupied Essling, and pushed their 
advanced posts so near to the bridges 
leading to Enzersdorf, that the French 
heavy guns, on the shores of island 

opened their fire to protect tne retreat 
of the army, with as much vehemence 
as they had done forty hours before to 
cover the passage of .the river. Driv- 
ing theonem^ before Gram like chaff 
before the the whole Austrian 
right, ^th loud shouts, pressed on to- 
wards Enzersdorf . Stamed by the un- i 
expected sound, which was soon heard 
ev^^ove the thunder of the artillery ; 
in front, the Fri»nch. reserve parks and 
baggage traiils were aemed with a uni- 
verm panic ; lugiGres on all sides 
overspxead the fieldin rear of thearmy^ 
and fled to the hridgei^ which were 
speedily choked up % the throng. 
Cries oi ^* All is lost I-^-the^hridm are 
taken I*? weie already heW m the 
ranks* An eyewitness in the Frenrii 


inteieiit confesses that when, from the 
summit of the observatoiy at Vienna^ 
he beheld the long line of wl/te imi- 
forms extending from the firid of batrie 
to the isUrndforltobau, directly in the 
rear of the Ftenrii Ifrtes, he gave over 
the cause of thcEmpmr as lost; while 
the,«ukious crowds who thronged the 
steepM of Vienna, and with beatiz 


the advancing fire of tne columns, above 
all«the roar Of the artillery heard the 
Austrian dheers, and already the thrill- 
ing voke was^heard in the capital, 

The oountpr, is saved!*'* 

4fi. But evidence had decreed it 
otherwise ; and four years more of 
misery and bondage were destined to 
punish the faults and unite the hearts 
of G!ermanv. While this splendid suc- 
cess atten&d the efforts of the Aus- 
trian righl^ their lef^ against which 
Napoleon %ad accuminated his forces 
under Davoust, had undergone a seri- 
ous ^reverse. This illustrious chief, 
who had^^ty thousyd^^^miraUe 

divisions of the reserve cavalry, ^ad no . 
sooner received Napoleon’s dfrections 
to attack the Austrians on the plateau, 
than he despatched Friant and Horand 
with the veterans who had gained the 
day at Auerstadt, to cross the 
bach below Qlinzendorf, ascend Gie 
valley a^ove Neusiedel, and turn the ex- 
treme left of the enemy ; while he him- 
self, with the two other divisions, at- 
tacked that village in front ; and Oudi* 
not was ordered to keep Hohenzdlem 
in check, in the centre of the plateau 
behind il^umcrsdmf. Itrequiimsbme 
time to execute, out of the range of 
the enemy’c eanmub this movement 
round the extr^nily of his portion ; 

* ** Bxoited assay Fmcchtacum mUlt biaTik . 
been by tile great evmts of this moiiunktetaa . 
day* I had taken up a posiuon at the cbseiv 
vaEory of Vienna, wbenee X eould follow gene- 
rally the variations of the battle. Ik spite 
of an olmoet siu»et«CitiOQS belief fot the tnOI^ 
tary infoUibility of the Beanetor, t eould not 
bebold without aoxioua tremor the Aue*/ 
trian ecAours intclpoi^ in so. long a lhm»h, 
stretching almost Co <ho ide Cf Lohan, be->v 
tween tlm Fraieli army^irnd the Bantifhe. ' 
Grmt was our joy when a letecgi^ 
ment of thla wi% of the hoslUe amy 
us justly to infer tnat it was home alCng> in' 
agensnJ retreat ! Bioxfur, vfiL 803^ nofa . 





ftw jlieek . Qiasacn^^ — 
alon^.m mat eaattm kee A tli« 

])lat&49^v4^ ]idv^ IP^utidl 

at Ik lUiti^'' kke 'gimft 

ko^etaiv iiitr 
two . ^m6n^ and Mi^naid* 

bad mmd tko JEkMAoh^ supi^vtad^ 
by a nakmtis artillky aiid tea kauri 
eand^omi under Qroimj^ MoLttbniii^, 
and ]^aaiib«»g!»» mianwbilei, 

peiroldving ke #itK >n3nob be 
yn» itbiwene^ bad aicoiiiniilated bis 
i>roea in Btrengk ab ^feUfli 
angle of tbe plateau behind it ; and 
rvitb bis troupe* dram up^ faidfig out* 
mrd^on tbetwo sidaaof ari^iungled 
triangle^ waa prepared to maintaui Jua 
impinkiit poaition againat the idrn^d* 
able odde which were about to aeaail 
hixn; while the gw onke ereat of the 
plateau bkindlua linen rwlied to the 
more numereaa batteiieBof the enemy 
in the plain belo%/mthvigou#andefi(9ob 
46. Morand'a divilion came first into 
ac^on^audlmldly mounted theheighta; 
huh notwithatanding the gaUant^ of 
theur attack*, they were dxiren bach in 
dsaoi^der by tbe deatructiTO fire of the 
Anatrian cannon, and the rapid dia- 
cbargee of theirmuabetry. Uponthia 
PViaat oamo up to hie aupps^ji and 
iCozand. nuljing undw covet of bia 
' redomtnenced a funoua aasacdt on 

the enmy,and| after adeaperate resiat* 

^^ta eaatem kont , the 

aanm iim% pMainS fat^bet on, made 
luaiM|yiotb» BiUiai^ The tower of 
Neli^ed^ hewevmv atiH held out* 
tbuugb u poweehil INmcb batt^ 
kundeied aga^ it from en^ adjoin^ 
ing to en^twerd | kid the 
Auat^ Vho were deem up 

at tht loot of ke etaalyed peve* 

, xii ebairgefi agal&it ke ponderonk ateif^ 
;olad jeidik^eiraof Adtaw 
The ikok Tbe'ftenk 

it Ibfsfc viot^ons/ rot^iWl'' 

- -pent- obrnte'' 

^'diklter, 
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pubok aidea, they were ^compelled to 
loUia^ ke retrogcade* movement of 
liim iulktiy; am the east- 

ern Ironti^tbe^ ^tdam ‘ 

waijnliUied byke mneh omthe east- 
ern moiNd (the, plateatv n futioue com- 
bat wkingtagme^mn^ Da- 

youatdn ‘MSik led on the divl- 
|sioia ^diiu and Baked to the attack, 
wlk enkswer^^ the^ resist- 

ance by the Bsiifoe of Hease»Homburg 
iiae Mjually ebakuLti; and some rein* 
ifmnexienk deamMmd by Hohenzol- 
lem long enaldaA that g^lant ofilcer 
to maintain'hja gremid^again^ 
supeHor forces. At len^,, however, 
the .Auatiiaiie were drivk by main 
force from the houaea, end pushed 
bade to the foot of the plateau : there 
they again made a atan^ ehd for long 
strove with divperate ' resolution to 
make good' the tower, and. prevent Ba- 
VQust from debouching fi^ the vil- 
la^ In this terrible sitrife Nordman 
and Veccay were killed— Hesse^Hom- 
buxg, Huger, Warteaehbem and almost 
all the Austrian ^ generals, wounded ; 
whiles on the French sid^ Gudin re- 
ceived four wouzuie^ aadalmott all his 
generals wm struck down.. 'At length 
ke tower was carried byaaaault, and 
the enemy*B^ infant)^ dnven^ in disor- 
der hrom iho ground they htdeo long 
defended in its rear. Dawoust, upon 
this, ordered the cuiraasiers of Arighi 
to charge the retraatmg lkes, abd soon 
the alope*t)f the plateau riittertd with 
ke dankngmyabf their imbnets. But 
the horsemen got , entangled in broken 
gxxmnd, among the huts of the , Aus* 
man bivouana \ and the few who 
taaebad the a^mit were so, grievously 
shidtered Withe pmnt4»lanlcfife,of the 
whs po^ed were 

idrivenhe^ongdewn^ withaevaip loss, 
Notwikshmdihg this 
$S% however, Itcuifhbefg' was un- 
'able io keep his ground on thei angle 
o| the ph^ibeaii above ^Teuiriedri, after 
meV klisr hiid fsdlen. His left was 
tpxhsd/ by -Morfuid and Friaht, who 
had the 

mhstolkepb^ on the other 
^p»de kidhzbt,;,tq«hs^iE^ by the en- 
,'thiuBaflah'Ofthb momehi>lmdr€nttverted 
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his feigned into a raal At(^ and, f the X^mob pmsini £$ak; While Msa* 

thonk^ repeatedly repul^ 1^ at seiiif adiphadnovrlgo^ 

len^ made bia^y acroKstlm Rnia« g!m djpenH. aAaUed it 

ba(3^ nea^ Baiimtrsaor^ and despite m lmutf Beiy 

aU the .eflbrts of H(dien^ idxo n^^^ iraiaiQ iu^^ 

was weekened byftha sudiMmrs sent to imt akdI!)laottit tdM 

KeoMedeli msi^ad the orest of the aad'if possible diiv^^e enei^ 

C ' ‘ X. IMatened on Ik>^i plateau; while l^tiznpexpr in 

Bnsehbeiig sou m^pared the dedsiru eifert, by a 

lentoriier, stt8 fadng to tbu eastward^ intotzy» oavalry^azid 

an4 forming a^ jnaotion with Hohen- arl^dkixy» ih the oentie. For this pa^ 
zoUem, took position towards the ppse Ru^eVoorpe^whichhidl mardbed 
centre of the platean» nearly at xi;g^t aomss thedeld frjOih^BiimerBdcMEl, was 
angles to the hnwof Rhasbadbi and aiiranged in eloae oolnmng of three di< 
coterihg two ^t^ida of its autxaoe ; 'mione-^htaodDueld in the eentral di* 
whUe BaToust^, n^rehenaive of being idsion^ eowlstitiig of eight strong bat- 
taken in re«r by die Aiohduke John, taliona; ,on eitherdank wore six, drawn 
whose approach to the field was already up in doseanay ; behind them marohed 
aunouncedbytheaeOutsofbOtharznlds, Sma 0 % division and Wrede's Bava- 
showed uo disposition td molest him rians; the light horse of the Guard and 
in the new line which he had ooouv the enirasaiers of Kaniouty oorored 
pied. their flanks ; a hundred-pleoei of oan- 

48. Kapdeim was. ktilhiriding with non,ddaflyofthA<](|q|U^imderlQm 
his suite m the perilous aii|^e in front .whicfi had noW come up from Keu- 
of AderklaSt wheuthese alternate dia^ eiedeh admirably served meoeded the 
asters and suooessea were passing on whole, end spread death &t and wide; 
dther wii^ofhis anny; Theaooounts while the Emperor himself, with the 
which he received from his left were cavalry and in&ntry of ^e Old Guard, 
eveiy moment more akuming. Officers dosed the array, on the success of 
in breathleas haste arrived every ten which he had stoked his fortune and 
minutes, to announce the fearful pro- his crown. * 

gross of the enemy in that direction. 49. Ifapoleon himsdf gavethe ai^al 
**The osanon/’ said one^ "whichyou to thto tembleoolunm toadvan^^ i to 
hear in the reeit is that bf the Aus- instructions were to move right 'ftfon 
triaus:^ tlm^hki^eror made no answer, the steeple of Sfissenl^mxmi leaving 
** llie division &udet is driven back •kderklaa to theright. . !rhe Archduke 
into the island of Lobau,- and he Jiss wly perceived, the effint which was 
lost his artillery,*’ said anether: still pr^srmg againsiilbds centre^ end 
no answer; but his eyes were anxious* every possible disposition* to r^st it. 
ly turned to the tower of Keusiedel, The lines were doubled ; the reserves 
r which was visible &om all parts of the of cavalry and theri|^ ^ Bellegarde’s 
plain; and he ftequen% asked If. the brought up to the menaiHrfl 

flro was on the asst or west of that art&leryon eitheralde plahted iugreat 
buildings At length Bavonst’s cannon abundimiw^so sato openacroiMMltwdn 
.Were distinc% seen to pass Netosiedsl,. jdae advandng eohnim; whilefhe Aroh^ 
and the sh^ d Hoe pbteaa were en^ duke, in penmn hsirtnued to me spot 
ndfipd to'smola ^Button back to with btowlm|ed*^i1^^ 

|ilaansnfk'*8sld ticn to act. with jountj^tude iu the 

** and tell him to commence hla attow terrible oristo whlik.n^ spproachingi 
^nevermindBinxirifSgw the battle Hardly hfd^lto^ asrive^ Ikmris* 
is gained." At the mm tlmo hordes- tcm and 
patohedoideminaU, of* tkncsittnoneimi^.regew 

. lenrivo^pemUoQs; firs of Uto hbs^ 

of the Atiho tvd1ito.dthi9^hsJ| d^ 

, to charge ihO'^^titon aadthenopiMi a 

wing^ vflldh had advtotod' lb Isrtoto Vth^ 
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tained tidih auph rapidity' tljat It; 

h$xk the Ai}»tfia& li&e iinmadlat^ iti. 
front) anti dtsmounted aavezal of 
rails. Tfltog advantm>.^ the a«i<^ < 
fusion prodoicied Wibli diBoluase, 


donald advanosd with his column di^ 
vsctly In ai;the openings and pierced 
the Ismiial centre. Aderklaa s(d 
Breitemee ircre soon passed; Si^en^ 
hrunn ^ss menaced. Moving steadily 
forward through tKe wreck of gtms, the 
dead, 8nd the dying, this undaunted 
oolumn> preceded by itsteiridebatteiy 
incessaaitly filing, pushed on half a 
league b^ond ^ front) in ether 
points, of, the enemy*s Hnei* In pro- 
portion as it sdraxiced)' however, it be- 
came enveloped by fire: the guxis were 
gradually dismounted or silenced, and 
the infantrv emerged through their 
wreck to me front. The Austrians 
drew off their front line upon their 


second, and both ^Jling bac&f foiled 
a sort of wall on each side of the Fronch 
column, from whence issued a dreadful 
fire of grape and musketry on either 
flaukof the assailants. Btill Macdonald 


preased on with unconquerable resolu- 
tion : in the midst of a frightful storm 
of bullets, his ranks were unshaken ; 
the desioaies of Europe were In his 
hands, andbe was worthy of themissioh. 
.jrj^oes he experienced, however, was 
enomcuB ; at every step huge chasms 
were, made In his ranks, whole<^files 
were atruok down by cannon-shot, and 
at lenglh his eight dense battdions 
were reduced to fffteen hundred men 1 
Isolated in the midst of rniemiee, this 
band of heroes was corniced to halt. 
TheBn^^bocked to its founda^on; it 
Was the Youtof a slikiliar body of ^e Im- 
petiid GfuSiid at Wamrloo that hurled 
Napoleon to the rode of Bt Belti»i 


00. Fqiloudng <«ith* inte^ amdeiy 
the advance d this Oohnni^ howler, 
the Emperor was at handtp sfisport ; 
it The diji^pnson the fiahl^ these 
of Purpite ahd'Fscthod, whldthadm*; 
. sei)dhhjri|iM ^^nehind during the ad^ 
with the central 

Berms and were habteM ^ to 

i^ahd'ihe yiq^>0nard|’'unddr' 
. leimdiedtoiM^rt 
I last samouF, almoei ex« 


Imui^ of. Napoleon. 

^ur men sa much as pos- 
he gave 

ht1n^tlkO h^ f* I have . now no 
other xesmo but the two regiments of 
the GldrGmi^.^ At the same time 
Nansou^^wiih the cuirasiiers on the 
lefty andll^ther/rdth the dragoons, 
oh ^ r^t of Macdonald's column, re- 
oefred (orders to cham the masses in 
frontfof Ihem,. and Oudinot, Eugene, 
and Marmont to press the enemy as. 
much as possible towards Adexklaaand 
Wagram. The 

extreme as the iSuifMers of the Guard 
passed huh at a ‘quiOk trot : plunging 
his sword in the air, he emslairned, *^No^ 
aabrei^l Give point, give TOint!" 

51. Ihe charges of the cavtu^proved . 
most unfortunate. NansoutyMonthe 
charge on the left, at the head of his ciii-. 
rasaiers; butsuchwastheseverltyof the 
fire whieh they immediately encounter- 
ed, that in a/ewminutes twelvehundred 
horsemen were struck down by cannon- 
balls, and the whole were compelled to. 
halt and retire, before they even reach- 
ed the enemy. The drains on the 
right, under Walther^ met with Gio 
same fate ; and, after sustaining a griev- 
ous loss, were driven back under cover 
of the foot-soldiers. But the infant^ 
were more successful No somicr did 
Macdonald perceive tbattbedivisioiis of 
Pacthod, Durutte, Serras, and Wrede, 
had come up to bis flanks, and that 
ReiHe was advancing to his suj^rt, 
than he resumed his forward move- 
ment The whole mass moved on with 
a steady front, again preceded by its 
terrible batte^ ; and the Archduke, 
despflhringnow m maintaining his po- 
^tionr when scsailed at the crisis of 
the day by such aformidable accession 
of force in the now broken part of his 
line, gave direOtions to a general re- 
'It;wis executed, however, *'1^ 
the^most i^irabk ord^W'^the infan- 
try retb^lw e^eion, and alternately 
marchihg arm f^g a^iit to pour de- 
structive voBra Into the tanks of the 
pumuem Itoer wo** more, dearly 
evinced the importuiee nf morel 
solution hi war. . When the Archduke 
gave orders to ^tfhlrs were not 

so citUcal ae at Waterloo^ 
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when the ket attack of, the Imperial 
Guard was made, and the ArcMuke; 
Johp ym on the e^ of ktt^iug the . 
French flaiik with ai de^iye m 
the indefatiaiihk; Bluober ^thm did. 
from the dm^ of Bt Kiftnhert 
5% The field ^ battle^ as seen &om 
r Ikow presented 
Masaena, upon 
IcHo wrath and Elenau^ 

readUy 

the Austrian in a line nearly per- 

pendicular to the Danube, slowly and 
deUberdtely reth:ed : while the ranch 
host lorm^ a vast line of sabres and 
bayonets, from the banks of the river 
to the summit of the plaihau of Wag- 
ram, on which the rays of the aun> now 
beginning to deeline, glanced with ez- 
tr^rdinary splendour. Vast volumes 
of smoke at intervals indicated the 
position of the opposing batteries; a 
white curling line marked the advance 
and line of the infantry;* ai^d gleams of 
almost intolerable bd^^tnw were re- 
flected from the helmets and cuiiassee 
of the cavaliy. A bloody encounter 
took place at Oerasdorf, which the 
rear-guard of Kollowrath long held 
with unconquerable bravery ; but it 
was at length carried by the cha8Beui*s 
of the Gu^ Wagram yielded to the 
impetuousassaulta of Oumnot, and two 
battalions Were made prisoners. But, 
with this ezoeption, the retreat of the 
Austrians was conducted with hardly 
any loss. The Archduke, with qon- 
summate skill, availed himoelf of every 
advantage of ground to retard the 
enemy ; and so ezhausted were the 
Fren& by their efforts, that they dis- 
played very little vigour in the pursuit. 
Neither cannons nor prisoners were 
taken ; the cavsliy hardly charged : 
but for the retrograde movement of 

,.V^emwidktheoBrt]iajtb6amthelight*ni^ 

brahd, 

Upon the eastern: hlU was mounted bigfa. 

And smote the gUsb'ring armies as they 

With beams which das*d the 

... 


The Bparklea seem'd npjtothasldas to fly; 
The hoESfB nrigh, and armours 

' soWne, ' 'V, ' ' 

pQisuetheethooemdskahido^’* ' 
BaWisyac's Idh."X 78r 


one ani^flnd the advance of the other;; 
it wWld have been impossible to have 
4ec|i4wt which had gained advan^ 
tage iii< the fight.^., Napoleon was much 

his ill-humour to exhale in 
reproaches against the cavalry 
geperds of the Guard. “ Was ever 
anything, seen like this f Neither pri-* 
Boners nor guns 1 This day will be at- 
tended friw no resulto/* ^ At nightfall, 

lights b^iind S^!mmeradorf,^^m 
which their sight wing had descended 
in the morning, along the great road 
to Brutur, through fiebersdorf,. to 
Obersdorf ; while riie Freurix bivou- 
acked in the plain, three miles in their 
front, from the edge of the Danube, 
near FlOrisdotf, perpendimilarly up to 
Sauring, at the foot of the hills. 

53. It was towards the close of this 
obstipately .contesljed battle that the 
Arriiduke John approached the field. 
Between three and four o’clock, kie 
cdlumna came up to Loibersdorf aud 
Ober Siebenbrunn; while his advanced 
posts reached Neusledel, and even ap- 
proached Wagram, which the Fren^ 
troops had passed through not an hour 
before in pursuit of the Austrika grand 
army ! Finding, however, upon his 
arrival there, that Ms brother 
abandoned the field, and was rewng 
at all points toward the Bisambeig, 
»he justly conceived app^ensions eon- 
cernibg Ms own situation, left alone 
with forty thousand men in the rear 
of the Gv^ Army, and gave orders to 
retreat. He marched till alter dark, and 
reg|rinedMsxxdieokbe£<»:einid 2 light. An 
incident ocourrad, however, soon after 
he retired, which demonstrated in the 
most striking nmnner the vital imppi^ 
tance of his co-eperatiQivaiu|ttie de- 
cisive effect whida mii^- have .arisen 
fram it, had he cbtneupb 

ordered, at an earlier of the day. 

54. The Iknpetor, Woni out with 
fatigue, had Mn dowa.to rest, sur* 
rounded by his Guaa:ds, in the plaiix; 
between Bfissenbrixun and Adetma 
when cries cl alarm wmre heard from 
the rear. The drums ixurnedSaMy 
beat at allpoihta ; the ixifanttyhagtily 
formed in squaresi the awbexymen 
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to tlwir gonti-J^ 

^ed tbdiv h6nidt.> 
moimted 4»paM^: ' aaik«d 

was ths m siUtrm. irl 

nothingi^r-.l^itfV, v6psdvdQl»uiet:''Xi9^^ 
totD» (!^e.^ biS'S^ 
msi^ ii;lsw^>mar^^ ** What 
40^7ou«l^ notlui)t£?'* replied thtSi^- 
p«orwhrml7« ^Kiiow, sir, ih«ri|*i^ 
1 K> ^dflkig^:<»ve]its in n^Udtig en- 
dai^g^ W $nny iihe an inipgriMent 
seotiimf. Betum to see whin it ibe 
xhatter^ end eome ba<dt, ouiohly to ten- 
der me an aoebunV* ii|SMii»bild he 
pished ereiTfcliiDg ior a nocturnal 
combat and the aspect of affairs in the 
rear ofi the army WES sucdi as te call 
forth all his solicitude; Hieartillery^ 
haggagl^waggon8» stragglers, and camp- 
followers, who CFOwdM the rear, were 
flying in disorder to the Danube; the 
plain was coveted with fugitive^ the 
^ntranSenf thebri4${^blooked ap with 


rim between them and the sui^posed 
danger, contintied their flight^andnevir 
drew bddle till they were within Ihe 
jmnparts of Vienna.^ The alarm spread 
likowOidtru fmm rank to rank: the 
<luard even was shaken: the victors 
for a mdknenb doubted rof the fate of 
the day* The xunks presented the aph 
toe^di a general rout; and yet 
aole was occasioned W a single 
squadron 'of the Archduke Jolm'scoav- 
i£y> which Jsad been far advanced to- 
wai^, Wagtam, and, seekingto regain, 
as hh letr^ the road to Bresburg, 
had cut down some French marauders 
In one^; the vHliges on the east of 
thefleldl So^vitBlwasthelinoof com- 

' * ^ French took , 

Aur u'dctd; and ahandoced to 
us ihs did of ha#!% but wSfteid prUonirt 
‘«r 'eaiaMfandwW;m hS'Sech 

evwy — — 

^ In n — 


prugebtf 'Wm, 

tiuth la^ helnd^hetbsmst out un 

'Wikevoiyiiimisc^ " ■ 

usl^did sb^ sad ^s gave td .gSuhos 


vtor 


muzdnS^ on which that pitee trah 
Intendad^ts aetk ijndso inmoftaut wo^ 
ihwlMtAts yhleh must lam ensued 
fnam'ils <M)^iie]raticn,if it had taken 
was entitled 


Bwoh ^ memorable battle 
ofvWagSi^^ one of the greatest^ and 
mmd dbsiinately contested the whole 
war»and perhafMr ^mi^igjMous in 
ihtf whole AniWisn^ahn^ t!)[he:] 08 s 

OB both Sides^ waaJmmSnas;; twenty- 
fite thousand^ biWfO men on each side 
weiu killed or' wnundsd; without^ any 
decisive result havixig obtained. 
The other tn^es were tteady Squally 
divided ; the Austrian^rilht Wing had 
made thousand pmoners, and 
two thousand^ol their own wounded* 
had fallen into thnhands of the enSmy 
in the oenireol the jflain. They ward 
nowhere defeated: no panics disgraced 
them linee, ncrcdumns laid^down their 
arms. Sloyrly', at the ocdnmand of 
their chief alone, th^> retired in re- 
gular order.from the Add without the^ 
loss oi either prisoners or oannonj and 
inapiring, even to the las^ dread to the 
enemy who followed their stew 
56. To have maintiuned Bu<m a con- 

Kapoleon^t tlSe head of a^i^lmd 
and eigh^ thousand'mcs; was itself 
no ordimuy distinotum. But this is 
not all : if their forces had < aU > joined 
in' the action, and, they had thereby 
beeq restored to an equality with , the 
eqemy, these can be«no doubt the re- 
sult would have been different, But 
for the failure of the Archduke John 
to come Up at the period assigned to 

moral advantages of a viotoxy/' Jominl 
SRya> *'l!h» Ax^ufce ntreaud during the 
night Zdcwhw se but some 

thousand wounded ep rnttonsrs, and a few 
dismounted caxmon. Toelr ices was SBkOOC 
men ; ours was stiout the same.*’ Sir Walter’s 
of Stttl^llg werb, dtra/k, 

was yiHurn. in little more 
than twelve moudk% by on author whose 
pmvious yeairs hod^b^ i^t in studies of 
a diffetent oesoriptibiif hUt his narrative is 
offen little move than a tmnseript of the 
bu^ftliis ot Jlfimal .and it Is not 

that In less than two ymsra be 
, .Under sevW^emUdety and aSfle- 
. , master what would haye required 
twentyycarq In CHh^'s word% ^ of health. 
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liiziii; ilkia twfetle WQfild bare termiiiat^ I tliia’ dia^e a aquadron of luissara on 

in ftglorioii»and^oisiV0^vi(^ ]g(ai|j ^&obr>eai&efa6,<fj^ at mgbi»s domon^ 
tliat ptinoo madia* tbat the diaaiterlat Jjvpem 

tli«^ deH eith0r4it als in the {bad inapjiahditlte French troopa with a 

when Roeenhiurg^ lii anWpaiibtt o@btt| natwona dint^iet^de about the bridges 
ooH^^tk^adamoedVO^^ iQiltheir rear; and that any alaM in 

or lateiTj when £bUew»al^ i^narterwaalihely to produce eren 

had ronted^the mid gaeidierefreeton th^ than on troops 

thrir leadhkg bti^nmna^were ap^oaoiu of 4eta militate foresight and ezperi^ 
ing ttob^iogerof or enc&< 'What, then^ tnuafc have been 

when iho fatwof Europe hung in ans-^ Ihe -effoot of th^F' thouaaiid heeh 
peuaa on advance o^^Macdottald*B, troonsenddenly thaewn^into the rear 
oolamn in the oentra» there can be no of tW Freneh aamy; where there was 
donbt that KapolecnrwmM'have been^ no reaerVe^ oppeae them, at the mo- 
totaliy " defeat^ and possibly a dia- mdut when thf^victorioua riiouts of 
eater as great . b» that of mterloo Kolbwruth^a -ttoopa, and the:omhioas 
would have effected, aix- yea» before soOnd 'of the eanxum of liobau, an- 
ihat memorable eventj;>the delivezanoa nounced ihat their retreat Was all but 
Europe. Experience in every age cut off ; or when the heroio column of 
has demonstrated, that after riie pro- Macdmudd, wasted away to fifteen 
tracted excitement of a great battle hundred men^ had' cbeeked its advance 
thebmeat soldiers become unstrung,* in.front of SilsaenbriumI > The Arch- 
andatsueh a momenf the attack of d^Jce^John^ is* i^moat^ aoeomplished. 
n few fteah tioops^oftenyprciduce the prince, asides a private individual no 
most extraordinary resultSk It ia this one has greater title to eateem ; but 
which so often has chained success to; ■Either his jealousy of his brother or 
the effort of a reserve in the close of an his incapacity to. perceive the object 
obstinately disputed day; which made of combined operatiousi twice in that 
KeUermann'schaigeatMmngo snatch single cainpaign proved, fatal to his 
victory from the grasp of the ^triurn- country ; once when he disobeyed the 
^ant Auatrians; and the onset of Sir orders of the ' Archduke Charles to 
Hussey Vivian's brigade on the flank of combine with Kollowrath an attack on 
the Old Quard at Waterloo, overthrow the bridge ' of Lintt^ on the Fre||ch 1^, ~ 
at once the military fabric of the of communication, immediaUly%ter 
French empire. tbs battle of Aspom ; and agahi, by 

&7. The general terror inspired in his tardiness in obeying the Orders of 
Napoleon^’s rear by the capture of the same s^neratissimo to hasten to the 
Aspem end Essling in^e morning; theatre of 'decisive events on the field 
tike marvellous panic oooasioned by ofWagraimJ: 

* “tCke long and ftaxfUl exoltement of ,oa Uie Ueifl^ cfShumnersdorf/tho battle 
. battle once r^zed. loaves the toil-wom isdgbtetUl&avebeeuasJnedbvtikeAuabi^ 
fhkme nervelew and ezhaustod, and the TheBmperorbadnootnerresemathladia- 
mind itself destitute Ct the energy requisite posal but two regimeiata of ths Old^Suard : 
0;>r any renewal of vigomiisexertion. Aboid the.isle of Ik>b(m westhreateiuri. andal^ 
onset made by a Itw reaolnte men on troops around It was in the Utmost disorder. The 
who have mslutain^ even succestUUUy. a Arnhcmke luff namyrncmforeeatiot engaged 
hard day's eotnba^ is ahnbst sure to thru than were reqxiirea to have made that at- 
■Ji m seale in Ikvoor of the new assailants/*^ tacte.^— Panir, Iv. atS. 

gf t Otders to haffen nptoIBnsersdoff were 

mOBXut p* SSS; a work wtittea with the deepaiched h* the to the 

spMtmf aaDkaer,>tbe|ui^plM ofapatrkut^ Anmduke Jwn on /MuVsuhig bfthtdth' 
limdiheimnetmtioncra atakKBi^ July Ou i^^saima^i^l^.yrium Sugeue’b 

. t “IfwetMiheh^aayaafenerffPelot the aitoy, towiwlmW ff %w>ae^ 

< able hl^rlaU of this eampffga; hlmsrif an islaud of hMu. Irehdw^^^ my 
actor in the migfa:^ avmki^^ commeme* on the night of thesth 

' Teen, ** on :the reaiOt of'melS^ of demS^fivebr af^tiw'Sth. 

. teUoy; imeffiteenlnuffredwimTe^^ a^tmSead'uf t^tiiw^ttti aahe^^^ 

' iCf Jhtodonaldh corps- 1^ doe^ Siw hcmri. 

and ehargedb^ hush tnuope sasembUd ffom on in cbniwiMnce. 

iherightandihell^audtnMSwboreiiiffa^^ had (mly'xeathiff.]ltobe€lq on 
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6d. Th« day aftar the. battle, Bi^o- 
leon, aocordv^ to liis usua) oustozii)^ 
rode over <^0 fiold Of little. With* 
out the leAuri^ of horror which had 
imprinted eO awful a character on that 
of Eylati^ it presented some circum- 
stances ^ a still more frightful and 
distressing descriptioia* The plain 
covered with the corpses of ^ slaru'; 
the inarch of Macdonald's column espe- 
cially might he traced by the train of 
dead bo&s which lay along its course. 
Such was the multitudeof the wound- 
edi ^at they far exceeded the ef- 
forts of the I^nch suigeona ^hd of 
humane citizens of Vienna, i€r their 
relief ; end four days alter the battle, 
mu^ted human beings, still alive, 
were found in great numbers among 
tho rich delds of vdieat with which the 
plain was covered, Some of these un- 
happy wretches endured for days to- 
gether the rays of ay^^^ioal sum dur- 
ing the dog-days, without either food 
or water : mutilated, and unable to re- 
move the flies which fastened on their^ 
wounds, they literally became, while 
stiU alive, the prey of the insects which 
hoverround carcasses of animals in hot 


weather. The glancing of the arms,, 
the pride of mUitaiw was npr 

more ; soiled with wmi, .stoned' with, 
blood, helmots luad ct^isses, late so* 
brllU^t, lay pil^ on each other in 
sad and negl^ted confusion.^ The 
Emperor fraquentlV. dismounted, and 
with his otm hands administered re- 
lief to some of the wounded, and drew 
tears of gratitude from eyes about to 
be closed in death.t The hnowledgo 
Jthat the victory was their own had re* 
stored all their wonted enthususmto 
the Frmch soldiers; the wounded ex- 
claimed Vke as he jpassed,. 

and hoisted little white .flags, formed 
by putting their handkeri^^s or an 
arm of their shirts on their bayonets^ 
as well to testify their joy as to im- 
plore relief. 

59, After having traversed the field 
of battle, Napoleon inspected the sol- 
diers who werehbout to march in pur^ 
suit of the enemy, and distributed re- 
I wards in great profusion among tho 
most deserving. In passing, he stopped 
and held out ms himd to Macdonald i 

Shake hands, Macdonald, without^ 
any farther grudge : t from this day 


the road, at ten o'clock on the 6th— the very 
tiiob when he should have been attacking 
the French at lioiberadorf or GUnaen- 
Aorf. The Ar^uke Chailes, .conceiving ho 
' HxBjf^^Mhenca to bis insiruotions arrived 
there on the night of the 6th, had sent, an 
Older to him, as already mentioned, to &>- 
operate in the attack on the latter village in 
the morning, which he could easily have 
done had hearrivea there the night Wore, 
SB it Is only four leagues distant from the 
extreme French rfghtj whereas he only 
peared on the ground, at ha]^paat three in 
the aftamoon, alter the general retreat had 
commenced.' France John marriied from 
Freshurg to GlinzCodorf, betweea mid- 
night. on the M and fl)ur o'clock p. .il. pn 
the 6th, that is, tn aixteeu hours, which was 
as expeditious as cCuld hav^been expecMd, 
Bad he set o^ seven hours idter getmm hia 
orders, i . «. at noon onthe 6th, he woul^ at 
the siuue rate, have been on his groufld at’ 
four a. If. on the Stk ,ln time to have oo- 
operated with Bpw*hbe>g in the attack <m 
the Fi'Cil^h lights -mtfdnsd Ni^>blfion and his 
Ouardb in tbid quarter to ipske head against 
such assailants, and altogsthcr 

prevented toe oouptetmareh of those vete- 
rans from right teJelh which repaired tbh 
disaster of IfasseUa and Bernadette in the 
c^tm and arrested the victorious advance 
of KoUoWrath a^JPeimUQn therij^ '^t 
for the failure of the Archduke .John to 
come apm tflme, Iherefcrs^ Ihe bsttfe was 


irrevocably lost tb Napoleon. —See Fzlbt. 
iv. 162, 258. 

* ^'The arms that late so frir and gloriona 
seem. 

Now soil’d and slubber’d, sad end suUem 
grow; 

The steel his brightness lost, the gold hi« 
bean^. 

The e^lours had nopridenorbeauty's show 
The plumes andlbathers 6n their etests that 
stream, 

Are strewed wide upon the earth below: 
The hosts both clad in blood, in dust and: 
mire, 

Had changed their cheer, their pride, their 
rich attire.” 

FAinrAX'B Tomo, **Ger. lib.” xx. 62. 

a young^efficerS^^S^rs, whDha^a£ 
Mariam jfiwstuxed by aixmnoa-sh^ heknriu. 
beside him, fidt his pu^, and w^wd wittt^ 
his Cwn handkerchief the dust from his lips> 
ad brow, n A little spirits msde him revive... 
[e opened his eyes and fixed , them on tho.’ 
Bmperor ; he recognised him and his eyes 
fiUed with tears ; but he was too weak to bo 
able to aob, and smm after breathed hla last”’ 
^SATxllV, iv.119. 

t Acoldnesshadlongsabsistedbetweeu Ka* 
prison and this distinguishedgeneial. He had 
not berii em^yed in any cc^derable ri>m* 
mand since the battle of the tobbla, in I7 Ml 
J ealousyand maievrienca had wSdmd tba 
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^ shall be friends; and I will send dotte, Mnce of Pontecorvo^ hitherto 
you, as a pledge of my sincerity, yonr ^one of Idie most favoured of^Napoleon’s 
marshal’s atal^ whi& you won* so lleotenants. This chief, w!|Lo M been 
gloriously yesterday,’* '*Ah, jdre," singularly unfortunate both in his at- 
replied Macdonald with tears in his ta^ on *tUb heights of Wagram and 
eyeS; **we are ngw for Vip village of Aderhlaa, on the evening of 

«nd death.**’ And welfdld the hero the 6th, and his encounter with the 
of Scottirti blood redeem his Wordl Austriaa centre on the morning of the 
Through every futdre chan^ df the 0th; had with the true spirit of Qas- 
Emperor*8 rt$gn, he adhered with un- cony, his native countiy, glossed over 
ahaKen fidc^y to the fortunes of his his defeat by a blasting proclamation 
master* He was to be found by his ^de, to the Saxons on the 7th, in which he 
Alike amidst the disasters of Fontaine* professed to codvey to them the £m- 
bleau as the triumph of Wagram; and, Perot's approbation for the gallantry 
when all the other objects of . his w&ch they had evinced on these occa- 
bounty had deserted their benefactor, aions.** Napoleon, who was both irri- 
and passed over to the enemy, he re- tated at Bemadotte and the Saxons for 
mained almost alone to 8up|iort him ; the abimdonment of Aderklaa, which 
the latest object of his prosperous fa- it cost him so much time and blood- 
vour, but Ibe most faiUiful follower of shed to regain on the following day, 
his adverse fortunes, • and jealous of any of his lieutenants 

60. Oudinot, a general, as the bul- assuming his own peculiarYunction in 
letin said, tried in t hundred bat- th<^ distribution praise or blame, 
ties," and Marmont, whose caippaign in immediately prepared and circulated, 
Illyria and Camiola had so powerfully but among the marshals and ministers 
contributed to the success of the Grand '^alone, an order of the day, reflecting 
Army, were at the same time elevated in very severe terms, both on the cen- 
to the rank of marshals. Very different duct of the Saxons and upon this step 
was the destiny which awaited Bema- on the part of their chief ;t and soon 

hreacli occasioned by Macdonald’s original longs to distribute tbe measure of nraise or 
disinclination to loin the herd of obsequious blame to every one, on this partiou^ occa- 
flattereis at the Tuileries. How often does siou, success was owing to tee French and 
difficulty and misfortune bring to the post not to any foreign troops. The - 

they are really woite7 to fill, those notile day of the Prince of Fontecorvo^ tendmg to 
minds who disdain the arts by which in in^ro false pretensionsin troops of the most 
•easier times favour is generally woni— Ss- oreCbaiy description, is contnuy to truth, to 
VAXY, Iv. 119. policy, to the national honour. The vuccess 

* Beinadotte’s proclamaticra to the gaxons of the £th is due to th^ Marshals the Dukes 
was in teese terus;-*-^* Saxcf^s ! in the day of of Bivoli and Oudinot, who^ pierced the oen- 
tho fith July, seven or eight thousand of you tre of the enetayat tho came tituo that 
pierced the centre of the enemy’a army, and the corps of the Dulte, of Auerstadt turned 
reached Deutsoh Wagram, despite all the ef- teeir flank. The viHago of Deutsch Wagram 
^rts of forty thousand of the enemy, sup- was not taken on theevefilng of the fith ; it 
ported by sixty pieces of cannon ; you con- was so only on the morning of the Qth, at 
tinned the combat till midnight, and Mvou- six o’clock, the corps of Ifarsbai Oudinot. 

Aoked in the middle of the Austrian lines. The corps of the Prince of Fontecorvo did 
At daybreak on the 6th, you renewed the not remain *imnmvabl« as brass;:' on 1;he 
combat with the same p^everance, and in contrary; it wan the flrat to boat a reteaat.' 
the mi^t of the ravages of the enemy's ar- fiis Majesty was' pblim to covei^ the corps of 
tlllery, your living cdumus have remained the Viceroy by the di^CM Brousc^r and 
^'‘l^movame tike brass, ^e gmt Mapoleon Damarque commanded ^ Mandud Maodon- 
woa a witneea to your de^on: he has aid, by the division of .heavy cavshT,. corn- 
enrolled you among his bravest xollowera. mandM by Oeneml Khnsouiy, add a of 
* 80 X 008 1 the fortune Of a soldier ocnalsts in the cavalry of the Ouaxd, It is to that mar-, 
theperfonnanceof his duties; you have woi^ shalandhistromthattheeulcgiumisjramly 
Chily performed yours.**— Bivouac of Deo- due, which the Prince of Fontecoryp haaat- 
poldrtadt .Tth Jd&1899. l£js order of tee tributed to himself. Shi S^telydeSteMteat 
was uiMrtel in all the Qexvian papers this testhnoiw pf his displeaSOrt may SSriU 
at the time*<^Boi;a. viii. S80. . ' as an example to deter any 

V NapcAeOn'S Older ofthe day was couched arrogating to himsSIf the ‘ttetdh! be* 
in the fbUowiiig tmmtt :*** ** Independent of Icogs to another. His Msleaty h^ never- 
the oonlddevation teat Ws Mi^eety commands teriees, deSM thj* ojtfehfwthe day, 
the snnirla pdtion, and that to him it bo- which wduM Aoubtlcii disttess thO ' 8axon, 
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alter a diecroe /^nas .publialied in thel 
buUetm tmt corpB^. anci in- 

coiperati&lf iN soMiers Mth other 
pazie of tbe army, 

61 . Bemadotte son^t ^ jlrivato i&r 
ierview irithibe Hniper<»r on tbispeitt-> 
ful sttbjiQici^ bttt in Vain; he cqnatantly 
refused to eee him; <and the disgraced 
marshal hnsiediaiely set out ferTdris, 
vheie ho mi soon after employed by 
the minister at war^without the oon- 
cunenoe of Napoleon, in a^xy impor- 
tant ddty, that of oommanding at 
Antn^eiy during the Knglilh intumon 
of ^e &heldt. No sooneri howeVer, 
did the Emperor leam of tlha 'lpesh 
app^tmeut by the government nt 
l^ixiSi than too, was oan^lkdi and 
Bessldree put there in his stead ; even 
althou^ Semadotte'e efforts, di 


had been eminenily aervkaable to the 
Empire. These rcl|M^d indilpiitteB 
made a deep impression on the mind 
of the French marshal ; they revived I 
that ancient Jealousy at the Firsf { 
Consul [ffifife, C^p. 3ext&$ $U which 
all the Buba^uent^oriM of his reign 
had not ^tirdy exi^gubhed; induced 
a sullen ducontent with the Im^rial 
service, which experience hsd mown 
was liable to such inconstancy ; made 
eagerly at « the Radish; 
thronei wmeh lottoxxe soon after prof- 
fered to Ms acceptance; and, by*in- 
vesUng fhe the 

power and feelm^ nf an IncU^ndeni 
sovereigt!^ contributed in the endj in. 
aodnoonsideraMedSdS^ tc^do^- 
M of dm FVeneh sihi|^ 

62. Tiyo lines of Ve|i^ were open 
to the iydsdnhe^^efter he had detm*« 
mined to 

Olmute Sind Kosav^ and that to Bo* 
hernia] a^d w> Btpe did dm fmi^' 
press dieir j^dvemexiM ^sdien the m* 
treat oo^inenoed> 
wae Icr;> 4 |ia 0 '^e ign'orant 
the ii^tea 

hein b<siiliowea csttbemi'lm)u< !pniBi|nnMRpS» ' 





were aeveral ressons, however, which 
induo^thh Austrian general l^refer 
thelatter: Prague was, next to wennh, 
the great^t military establiidiment, 
ModMOcnt^nedfthe laigest aramtal of 
the emj^re; ntm it sto^ in a country 
surrou&ed with a range (ff hills whioh 
offoredlarottiaMd pOddons for retard- 
ing the advanoeat an Invading army. 
Hopes wem notwand^ also, ^ai the 
great naval and military foment 
wMoh England had so long been pre- 
paring, would soon make its appear- 
ance either in Flanders or the horth 
of Gfermany, and that the indecision 
of Prussia, notwithetimdiog the retreat 
from Wagram, might be determined 
Iw such powenul support in the north 
of Germany. For wese reasons, the 
line of Bohemia was selected for the 
retreat of the Grand Army; leaving to 
the Archduke John, with the forces 
rmder his oomWnd, and the Hunga- 
rian insurreotiott, the care of covering 
Hungary and the eastern provinces of 
die empire. 

63. The greater part of the army 
followed the high-road to Znaym: 
Rosenberg alone^ on the extreme left,, 
took that to Brunn by Wolkersdorf, 
The retreat continued ell the 7th with- 
out any serious molcBtation from the- 
enemy ; while Napcdeon, who was dis- 
quieted by the presence of so large ' & 
body as the Archduke John’s army, 
still untouched, on his right flank, and 
by the menacing advance of Giulay 
wxth iwenl^^ve thousand men from 
the side of Styria towards Vienna, sepa- 
rated the immense army which had so 
lately been oDncentrated on the field of 
Wa^pmm : JDavottst, Harmont, Massene, 
wi^GadMct, Bessl^and t^Guards,. 
'being dirmtSd to follow on the traces 
qf W Aroh^vdBe Charles; the Viceroy's 
iMEMmted to 1% thoussM 
theaddEHonof Ihe Baxone 

being moved towards 
iMiihutg^ ^ observe the Archduke 
vMs UMonsida division re- 
jaliMi the biidgeB of Vi- 

, en 9 h^ «lldwJM ,pr^^ the gar- 
lison of Ihrcs^hS^ to repelany insult 
d# be olff^ by t}^ Ban of 
jPipd^S* -Hh ad- 

Nspoieen at dmafune time 
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ordered a hundred pieces of hea^ .noads to both Budwitz and Bohemia, 
cannon to be mounted on the ramparts andtoBnm&f but the slopes of Znaym 
of YiennSy augmented its garrison ip were £lled with troops, the lu^dge of 
six thousand men, Md in provisions , dihe. Thaya was barricaded, 'and four 
for six months, directed ^the formation powjo^ni battiirieB were erected on the 
of great new fortifioatlona on the heists above to. dispute the passage. 

de^powt of itha capital, eii^eoiaily at . 6d..;6tro&g.a8 this, position was, it 
Florisdorf, where the road to .Brunn was doubtful whether the Austrians 
and Znaym traversed the Danube, and, would maintain themselves in it. The 
ordered Fassau, Lintz, Raab, llifillE^ and advanced guards of Haseena, indeed, 
Gottweig, in diBerent directions round when they first approached the bridge 
the oapitid, to be put in a state of de- of the Thays, were arrested by the 
fence* tiamendous . fire of grape and mujdLet- 

64. No considerable action took place iywhii(^ iss'^ed from the woods and 
during the retreat. Kassena, however, . heights on the opposite side. But the 
pressed the retiring host with all his Frep^ cflhnon were soon placed in 
wonted activi^, and bloody enooun- such a position ^as to rake the Austrian 
ters of inconsiderable bodies marked batteries; the bridge was disengaged 
the track of the annies. The Azrii- by thrir d<mking fire ; fords were dis- 
duke conducted the retreat with com covered both above and below ; and 
summate skill, and in the most ad< aoon the attacking columns were pass* 
znirable order: always protecting the ed over, and began to ascend Jbhe slopes 
rear*guard, compoaed of formidable on the c^posite sidf^i. The Archduke 
masses of cavalry and infmitry, by a withdrew bis troops, into Znaym; and 
numerous artillery skilfully posted on arranged his artillery in such numbers 
the rising grounds with which that ; around its wrils^tba^ when the French 
undulating country abounded. To ao* leading columns arrived within reach 
celerate his movements, and if possible, of the fire, on the slope leading to the 
throw him in some degree into con- town, they were checked by the terri- 
fuslon, Napoleon mov^ Marmont’s ble discharge, and obliged to retire 
corps, which was following Rosenberg precipitately with severe loss. Upon 
on the road to Brunn, by a cross-road this the Austrians issued forth, and 
to Laa, by which means he threatened took post round the town and in front 
to arrive at Bnaym before the main of the bridge, in great strong^, in a, 
Austrian army. The Archduke no position adm^ble for defence, though 
sooner reoeiv^ intriligence of this cramped for manoeuvring, and especi- 
movement, than he fell back withj>all i^Uyvaaeardous if a retreat was intend- 
his forces, and took post alfthat town, ed. A dreadful storm arose at noon, 
on the banks of the Thaya. Nothing which darkened the and delugjed 
can surpass the military position which both armies with aucha toxrent of rain, 
the environs of Zuaym affi>rd. The that .for two hours the discharge of 
town itself, surrounded by walls, rests, .firearms was impossible, and the com- 
towards the west, on the rugged pre- bat of necessity was suspended* When 
cipioea whhh border the river; to*, the atmosphere Olear^, Hassena ve* 
wards the east, on the slopes of the, newed his attaaks on the gspnadiera 
Lisffhen, the gjmund deseed on a}l in front of the jbridm.,; but he waa 
inSes to the point of Schrddevidori, driven luMsh, and the 
where the river turns sliai^ by a^^right ing the . fiyingw.enemy, . regained that 
angle, and fiiows towards Lipwits, and important passage, and made prisms 
the junction of tholisohen^and Thaya. a battalion with three generals in the 
These two streams thus .wuricse, as it , village at its oi%K>slte extremity,. Mas* 
were, a vast bastion, witk^ agreatnatu- sena, upon tbis, brought up the 10th 
ral wet ditdh in ghmi a mile regimimt, vdilch «g^ 
long, and e^usHy broad. T^e Arch* fenced bridge, and^beihg iollowed 
duke himself took post at Brendits, l^abrigadecjf euirasrienrriie^^^ 
whidh rendmd him master „of ihet^thunccmuBonree^^ 
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the enem^fl column to their position 
in f^nt of Znaym, iirith the loss of 
hre htuldtod pHsoners. Meanwhile^ 
the Frendh £^ns wete brought up on 
the lefi» in great numbdio^'to Edlepitz, 
from whenoe they took in flank the 
most fbumdable batteries of the Aus- 
trianB. ^ " 

66. The progress of the Ansti^ansin 
front of Znaym did not escape the ob* 
eeryatiOu of NapoShon* who had arrived 
during the storm at Theswitz^ and 
estabHshed himself at the headquar- 
ters of Marmont’s corp^. To relieve 
the pressure on Massena, who w&s ob- 
’viousjy engaged with supetior forces, 
and whose defeat would endanger the 
whole army, he immediately ordered 
the former marshtd to debouch from 
Theswitz, to cross the Lischen, and to 
ascend on the north-eastern side the 
plateau of Zinaym. These orders were 
quickly obeyed, fbd Matmotft crossed 
uie stream and ascended the hill, but 


waA exposed to a very heavy Are when 
he approached the town of Znaym, dnd 
<ame within reach of the formidable 
Austrian batteries arranged round its 
■walls. Matters were thus ip a very cri- 
tical stc^ ; for the two corps of Maesena 
and Mamont were alone engaged with 
the whole Austrian anny ezee^ Rosen- 
co^ ; and Uayoust and Oudi- 
mot, destined to support them, could 
not arrive at the theatre of aciidn till 
the following morning. Ifevertheless 
Hassena, with hia usual impetuosity, 
was urging the at^k on the town, and 
already the rattle of , musketry was 
heard in the suburbia when the cry was 
heard, ** Peace ! peace !— -cease fixing.*’ I 
Euch, hewever, was the exasperation 
«of the contending parties, that it was | 
VTith great difllculiy^the action could 
be.stop^ ; and when the oflcers w- 
Txved nom the headquarters of the i 
two armies to axmounoe tke ormieilGe^ 
thejr were wounded beforer the troops 
•could be prevailed on to desist tiA 
mutx^ slaughter* 

67. In efeot, the Archduke duurles 
, had, on thepre^ng night, sent Prince 
Jolm of Lichteiwiein to tM Emperor's 
headquari^ to propose an arpustfee; 

. but Kapoleon was unwilling accept 
i1^ tm he, had enjoyed an opportunity 


of observing in person the situation of 
the armies. The motives which led 
the Austrian cabinet to take this step 
were sufficiently obvious. The policy 
of that govei^ent always has been to 
avoid pushing xpatters to an extremity : 
to come to an accommodation before 
the chances of war have become des- 
perate; to consider the preservation of 
the army the gwd object, and trust, 
by maintaining it entire, to regain at 
some future time the advantages which 
may be lost at the moment by yield- 
ing to the storm. Considering another 
battle, therefore, as endangering the 
existence of the empire, and the result 
of the former not so decisive as to in- 
duce the enemy to refuse reasonable 
terms of accommodation, they deemed 
it the more prudent coune to propose 
on armistioe while yet the forces of the 
monarchy were entire, the more espe- 
cially as th# retreat from Wagramwas 
not likely4o induce Prussia to adopt a 
dedsive course, and the long-promised 
armament of G^t Britain had not yet 
left the harbours of the Channel. 

68. It was not, however, till Napo- 
leon bad himself seen the positions of 
the contending armies, and was satis- 
fied that the Austrians, at the moment, 
had the advantage, as well in the posi- 
tion as in the concentration of their 
troops) that he resolved to accede to 
the suspension of arms.* A council 
of war was afterwards held, attended 
by»all the marshals, in the Emperor’s 
tent, in which the important point was 
^ debated, whether the armisUce should 
be agreed to. Opinions were much 
! divided, and the discussion was pro- 
longed rill a very late hour. On the 
one side, it Was contended by Berthier 
and the advocates for a contixiaance of 
hoatiUriea^ that it was of the last im- 
portance to take advantage of the re- 
inforoments which had riready ob&xd 
up, or wqre likely to anire during the 
nighty to commence a general attack 
on the enemy, and finiw the war on 
the following day at a blow ; that the 
Archduke’s position around Znaym, 

* V Oudinot, and the reserve from Wolk- 
ersdor^ cmild not come up till the following 
morning: it was xnatexiai not to allow tlie 
enemy m peredive hie son^ority at that 
moment”— TBiBAunZAU. vii. 860. 
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tliough strong, was not impregnable; 
tliat Austria was tlio irreconcilable 
eniJiuy of France under the new re- 
gime ; and that, unless deprived of the 
power of again injuring hei*, she would 
never cease to violate the most solemn 
treaties, w-heu it suited her own con- 
venience, or there was a prospect of ad- 
vantage from even the most flagrant 
violation of tho public faith : that if, 
by retiring in the night, as present ap- 
l^camnces rendered probable, the Arch- 
duke should succeed in regaining Bo- 
hemia, and uniting to his standards 
the forces of that province, the Empe- 
ror could suininon to his aid the corps 
of Lefebvre, Junot, and Jerome, and 
the advantage would still remain on 
his side: that it was indispensable to 
put an end to these coalitions peq)e- 
tually springing up, by ovo’’powering 
Austria, which was the centre of them 
all ; that this was a poiiA of much 
more importance than linishing the 
war in Spain; and that no sooner 
would the Emperor, for that iJiirpose, 
enter the Peninsula, than a new ct»ali- 
tion would spring ui» in his rear, 
which would onibraco all the northern 
powers. 

69. On the other hand, it was con- 
tended by tlie advocates of peace, that 
if Prince Chiirh*s retreated, as ho iin- 
quostionably might do, during the 
night, and gained the Bohemian moun- 
tains, there was every reason to fear a 
general conflagration in Germany, Afti 
open declaration from Prussia, and 
probably tho ultimate, adhesion of 
llussia itself ; that it was evicleiit from 
present appearances, not less than }>ast 
events, that tlie real danger of France 
lay in tlic north ; that an entirely new 
system of Kussian policy had been 
brought to light in the course of the 
conte^t; and that, in anticipation of 
the* ^’and and fimd conflict between 
the south and the north, which vras 
evidently approaching, it was of the 
last importance not merely to spare 
blit to conciliate Austria, and, by ter- 
minating the war in the I'eninsiila, not 
only secure the rear of France, but 
liberate two hundred thousand of its 
best soldiers from an inglorious but 
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murderous warfare. The Emperor, 
after hearing, according to his usual 
custom, both sides patiently, more 
fully aware than many of his generals 
of the precarious footing on which he 
stood with Kussia, inclined to the lat- 
ter si<le, and broke up the conference 
with the decisive wortis--“ Enough of 
blood l?as been shed : I accept the ar- 
mistice.” 

70. No great difficulty was experi- 
eii'^ed in fixing tho line of demarca- 
tion between the districts to be occu- 
pied by the tw<b armies ; their relative 
position, and the principle vti possidetis, 
afforded tod' clear a rule for drawing 
the line between them. The French 
were permitted to retain possession of 
all Ui>per Austria, as far as the borders 
of Bohemia, including the circles of 
Znayin and Brunn ; the whole district 
embraced by the course of the Morava 
as far cs iCs conflueiicv'with the Thaya; 
thence by the high-road to Presburg, 
inclyding tliat town ; the course of tho 
Danube as far as llaab, the river of 
that name*, and thence by the frontiers 
of Styria and Carniola to Fiuine. On 
this principle, tho citadels of Qratz 
and Bruiin, tho fort of Sasenbe-’g, tho 
whole districts of the Tyrol and Vor- 
arlborg, were to be surrendered to 
their arms. It was a third in point cf 
extent, and more than a half in point 
of military strength, of tho whole em- 
pire. The armies in Poland were to 
retain thoir respective positions ; in 
western and nortlierii Gemiaiiy, tho 
limits between the two powers were 
to be those of the states composing tho 
Confederation of tlie Khine. 

71. The anniwfioe was concluded by 
tho Archduke Charh's alone, in vii^tue 
of the powers reposed in him as gene- 
rsdissimo, but subject to the iTttiiica- 
tion of the Eini)eror. The cabinet of 
Vienna, which at that period was as- 
sembled at Komorn iii Hungary, had 
considerable difficulty in giving their 
consent to it. It was proposed to take 
advantage of the distance of the French 
troops to act on the right bank of tho 
Danube : to unite the forces of Giulay 
and the Archduke John with those of 
the Hungarian insurrection, and move 
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towards Styria and the Tyrol, so as to 
threaten the French communications ; 
while tl^e Archduke Charles, by retreat- 
ing towards Bohemia, dn-w the bulk of 
their forces to a distaVice from their 
only base of operations. In jnir.suance 
of these views, which for a few days 
prevailed at the Icnperial hcad^uartci-s, 
directions were sent to the Ai'chduko 
John to “ disrog.ird any orders regard- 
ing an armistice tvhieli tlid not boar the 
sign-inanuiil of the Einporor, and^to 
take his instructions from liim alo\ie.” 
In the course of the V^wo following 
days, however, rriiicr Lichtenstein 
arrived from the headijmtrters of the 
Archduke Charles, and inspired more 
moderate views. The court, yielding 
to necessity, and desirous of gaining 
time to recruit its armies, await the 
jirogress of events in SjKiin iiml the 
offoeL of the Imig-expecteil English ar- 
mament in the^tnorth of Vlertnany, 
gave a reluctant cou.sent; tho armis- 
tice was signed by the Emperor on the 
18th, and the tlames of war ^ere 
•]ncnche«l in Germany, till they broke 
out with awful violence three years 
afterwards on the banks of the Nie- 
incn. yhe Austrian peojilc were not 
long in receiving a bitter proof of the 
reality of their subjugation. On the 
very day after the armistice w'as con- 
cluded, a decree of Napoleon’s imposed 
a war-contribution of 237,800,00flifrancs 
(^9,500,000) on the provinces occupied 
by the French armies, which were not 
a half of the monarchy ; a burden at 
least as gi'eat, considering the relative 
wealth and value of money in the two 
countries, as iin imposition of fifty 
tnillions sterling would be on Great 
Britain. 

72. The battle of Wagram bears a 
striking resemblance to twm of the 
most memorable tliat have occurred in 
ancient or modern times — those of 
Cannfe and Waterloo. In all the three, 
the one party made a gi’and effort at 
the centre of his antagonist, and the 
liinil issue of each battle was owing to 
the success or failure of the measures 
adopted to defeat this central attack, 
by a united movement against the 
wings of the enemy. At Cannae, as 
already noticed, it vFas the pushing for- 


ward of the Roman centre, in column, 
into the middle of tho Cartliagiiiian 
army, followed by tho turning of botli 
their flanks by the Ninnidian cavalry, 
which brought about their ruin. At 
Asperii, tlie defeat, of Iho French on 
the socoml d.iy was owing to a similar 
ha/anli»us advance (^f the French centre 
in close column into tho middle of the 
Austrian line. Avhicli skilf nil}’ receded 
and brought the French columns into 
G)o centre of a converging fire of a pro- 
digious nrtilloiy. [ante, L'hap. LVir. 
fifi]. Al Waterloo, the final defeat of 
the French was owing to tho steadi- 
ness of tho English Guards, wdiicli in 
line airestcd the advance of the Irnpo- 
nal Guard in column ; while the con- 
centric fire of the British batteries, 
advanced ni the close of the day into a 
kind of semicircle, and the .simultane- 
ous chaige of a brigaile of cavalry on 
the one side of the attacking mass, 
and a lime of infantry on the other, 
completed the final destiuction of that 
fonimlablc body. At Wagram tho 
Archduke had, on a still more extend- 
ed scale, pre])arcd the nn'ans of repel- 
ling tho anticipated central attack 
the French in column, and converting 
it into the cause of total ruin. The 
batteries and trtiops in the centre were 
so disposed, that their awful fire at 
length arrested Macdr>ii aid’s intrejud 
column ; Asporn and Essling were cap- 
tured on one flank; tlio Archduke 
J^hn, with thirty tliousand fresh troops, 
was destined to turn the other. To 
all appearance, the greatest defeat re- 
corded in history awaited the French 
Emperor ; when the tardiness of that 
prince, and perhaps the want of deter- 
mined resolution on the part of the 
Archduke Charles, jnoved as fatal to 
the house of lla}wburg as tlie orders to 
Grouchy to inarch on Wavres, ii^tead 
of tho field of battle with Wellington, 
was U> Nai)olcon himself at Waterloo, 
and victory was snatched from the 
grasp of the Austrian eagles when they 
seemed on the veiy point of seizing it. 

73. The campaign of Aspem and 
Wagram is the most glorious in the 
Austrian annals ; one of the most me- 
morable exam] lies of patriotic resist- 
ance recorded in the history of the 
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world. When we recollect that in the proved fatal to the strength of the 
fehort space of three months were coin- monarchy ; France, during its repuhli- 
]»i’iscd the desperate contest in Bavana, can fervour, was nearly overthrown I »y 
the victoiy of Asixirn, the w’ar in the the charg-s of fifteen fiundred Prusahui 
Tyred, the doubtful fight Wagram, hussars on the plains of Chainpagne 
we arc at a loss wlu'ther to admire [untny Chap. x. § 23], and twice saw its 
most the vital strength of a monarchy strength totiilly p.nralysed by the fall 
which, BO soon aft(3r the disasters of of its capital in 1814 a'iid 1815; Russia 
Ulm and Austerlitz, was capable of snrvivctl the capture of Moscow cmly 


such gigantic cdorts — the noble .spirit 
which iiroinptcd its pcojih* so unani- 
mously to make such unhcjird-of oxer- 
ti(Mi8— or the firm resolution of its 
chjf'fs, who, uinlisinayed by reverses 
which w'ould have cruslied any other 
government to dust, maintained an 
undaunted front to tlie very la.st. We 
admire the courage f)f Darius, w’ho, 
aft^T the loss of half his provinces, still 
fought with heroic rc'sohition against 
the Maced(»nian conqueror on the field 
<*f Arbela ; wo exult in tlic liririness of 
the Roman senate, which, ytt bleeding 
witJi the slaughter of Cannoj, si^nt forth 
b'gions to Spam, and sold the ground 
on which Ifannibal was encamped, 
when his standards crowded round Die 
Avails of the city : and we anticipate 
•dready the voice of ages in awarding 
the praise of uncoiupicrablo resolution 
to the Russian nation, which, undeter- 
red by tlie carnage of llorodino, burn(;d 
the ancient capital of the empire rather 
than permit it to become the rosting- 
place of its enemies, and, w'heii pi<*rcod 
to the heart, still stretched f(»rtli its 
mighty arms from’ Finland to the Dan* 
ube to envelop and crush the*invader. 
Rut, without underrating these glori- 
ous examples of patriotic resistance, it 
may safely bo affirmed that none of 
lliem will bear a comparison with that 
exhibited by Austria in this memor- 
able campaign. 

74. Other empires have almost inva- 
riably succumbed upon the capture of 
the ca*pital. Carthage was crushed by 
the storm of its metropolis by Scipio 
Africanub ; Rome sank at once with 
the fall of the Eternal City before the 
(lothic trumpet; with the conquest 
of Constantinople the lower empire 
perished ; the seizure of Berlin by the 
allies, in the days of the great Frede- 
rick, was but a transient incursion — 
its lasting occupation by Napoleon 


by the aid of a rigorous climate and 
the overwhelming force of its Scythian 
camlry. Austria is the only state re- 
corded in history which, witliout any 
such advantagflk, fought TWO desperate 
battles in defence of its independence 
A TTKii its capital had fallen? To tliis 
glorious and unique distinction the 
Imperial annals may justly lay claim ; 
and those who all’ect to condemn its 
institutions, and despise its national 
character, would do well to exarnitKj 
the annals of the wtuhl for a similar 
instance o*f patriotic ^•esolut ion, and 
S(*arc]i their own hearts for the feel- 
ings and the devotion requisite for its 
re]>oJition.* 

75. In truth, the invincible tenacity 
-with which botli the Austrian nobility 
and people maintained the conflict, un- 
der cii’cumstances of adversity ivhicii, 
in every other instance recorded in his- 
tory, liad subdued the mind.s of men, 
afi’ords at once a decisive refutation'of 
the oi>iniou so indu,strioLisly propa- 
gated afid heedlessly received in thi.s 
coimtry, as to the despotic anti oppres- 
sive nature of tlie imperial rule, and 
the most memorable example of tlie 
capability of an ari.stocratic form of 
government to impart to the commu- 
nity under its direction a degree of 
consistency and resolution of wliich 
mankind under no (»thcr circumstances 
are capable. It wa,s,not general misery 
which caused the Tyrolese to» start 
uiiauimously to arms at the call of tho 
Austrian trumpet, and combat the in- 
vader with stone balls discharged from 

* A third instance of similar unconquer- 
able resolution Avas cxiiibited by tiiis noble 
people 111 tho course of tho desperate revolu- 
tionary struggle in 1848, when Vienna was 
regained fi*oin tho arms of tho rebels by the 
heroism cf Jcllachicli and Wiiidischgratz. 
Another instance, among the many which 
hi'story exhibits, of the iadoUblo stamp of 
national character. 
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larch-trees bored into the form of can- 
non : it w'as not oppressive rule which 
called forth tlie sublime devotion of 
Aspeni and Wagtain. No peoi>lo ever 
were wo often defeatcjd as tho Austrians 
were during the course of the revolu- 
tionaiy war ; but none rose witlx such 
vigour from the gnjund, or exhibited in 
Buch vivid colours the power of moral 
I)riucij)le to ^vithstaiid the shocks of 
fol•tun(^ ; to compensate, by firmness 
of pur]KJS(‘, tho fc'uperior intellectraal 
acquisitions of otlier states ; and corn- 
uiunieato to men that ’■un com luerablc 
resolution which brings them in the 
end vi(^torious through the severest 
earthly trials. 

76. The as]ioct of Austria jiropcr, 
especially in its mountainous regions, 
confirms and explains this extraordi- 
nary pheiioinenoii. In no other coun- 
try, jierhaps, is so uncommon a degree 
of wellbeing to oo seen among *ibe pea- 
santiy ; nowhere are the fruits of the 
earth divided in apparently such equi- 
table projiortions between the landlord 
and the cultivator ; nowhere does ease 
and Cvuitentmcnt prevail so universally 
in the. dwellings of the poor. When it 
is lecr^llccted that this goncr.d pros- 
perity prevails in a country \vher<5 the 
taxatit)ii is so light us to be almost im- 
pcr’ceptiblc by the great body o£ the 
people, and wliore the proportion of 
persmis instructed is, on an avfcr.igc of 
the whole emjiire, equal to that in any 
state of similar dimensions in Euro))e, 
and as high in some jirovinces as the 
best-educated nations of the world,* it 
must be admitted that the philanthro- 
pist has much cause to linger with 
satisfaction on its contemjJation. It 
is on a dilferent class, on the middle 
class and the tispiriqg chihlivn of the 
burgljtrrs, that the restrictions of the 
Imjnrial sway are hereafter destined 
to hang heavy ; but at this period no 
heartburnings arose from the cxclu- 
* One in fifteen of tiic population over the 
whole empire attend tlic elementary scIiooIh; 
in some provinees, as Upper Austria, thcTj- 
rol, and liohemia, the proiiortion is as high as 
1 in 11. In Switzerland, it is now 1 in 10; in 
Ireland, 1 in if ; in ticoLhand. I in 11; in Frantt*, 
1 ui 17; 111 rin-swa, 1 in 10; in Spam, 1 in :iii0; 
in Pf)land, 1 in 100; in llnssia, 1 in 704.— 
MoiiKAU, Statu:,li(jaLF de la Grande BrHvgne^ 
ii. 


[chap. lix. 

sions to tvbich they were subject, and 
one only passion, that of ardent devo- 
tion to their couiitiy, animated all 
classes of tlie people. 

77. Rut the example of Austria in 
1809 has afforded another and still 
more interesting lesson to mankind. 
That country hail at that peritid no 
jirctcnsions to intellectual suiierioritj'-. 
Commerce, manufactures, and the me- 
chanical arts, had made little pixign’ss 
over its surface ; literature was in its 
infancy; science flourished only in a 
few favoured spots, under the foster- 
ing care of Imperial patronage ; poetry, 
history, philosophy, were to the great 
mass of the inhabitants almost un- 
known. It had long and painfully felt 
the consequences of this inferiority in 
the bloody contests it had been com- 
pelled to maintain with the democra- 
tic energy and scientific ability of the 
French Revolution. How, tlieii, did 
it happe/i that a state, so little quali- 
fied by intellectual superiority to con- 
tend with the gigantic powers of wick- 
edness, should have stood forth with 
such unparalleled lustre in the contest; 
should have resisted alone, with such 
heroic braver}^ the military force of 
half of Europe, guided by consummate 

I ability and trained by unparalleled con- 
quests; and, for the finst time since 
tho cornmeneoment of the struggle, 
made the scales hang oven between the 
conserv^ativo and revolutionary prin- 
cijdcs ? Simply because she possessed 
a imre, virtuous, and single-minded 
jieoplc ; because, whatever the corrup- 
ti<»us of the capital may have been, the 
heart of tho nation was untainted; be- 
cause an indulgent rule had attached 
the nobility to their sovereign, and 
exjiericnced benefits the peasantry to 
their landlords ; because patriotism 
W'as there established upon it^ only 
durable basis, a sense of moral obliga- 
tion and the force of religious duty. 

78. And in tliis respect France, in 
the time of her adversity, exhibited a 
memorable contrast to Austria in the 
hour of her national trial. When the 
evil days fell upon her, when the bar- 
rier of tile Rhine was forced, and hos- 
tile standards approaclied the gates of 
Paris, the boasted virtues of republican- 
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ism disapppiired ; the hrilliaiit energy 
of military courage was found nnejpial 
to the shf>ck. Province aftc'i- province 
sank witliout performing tjiio deed 
worthy of remembrance^: city after 
city surrendered witlnmt*leaviiig one 
trace on the page of history. No 
Frt'iich Saragossa proved lliat patriot^ 
ism can siipp)ly tlie want of ramparts ; 
no revolutionary ha Vendee, th.it the 
civic virtues can dis})cn.se with (’hris- 
tiau cnthn.siasm ; no second T} loJ, that 
e\on iiu]»crjalstrenglli con Id fad against 
he “might that slumlters in a peasant’s 
aim.” Tlio stri'iigth of tin* Enijiire w.is 
in the army alone : with the fall of il« 
capital, the ]*uwer of the Revolution 
was at an end . the maVhlials and gene- 
rals, true to the n-sd idol of worldly 
adoration, ranged themselves on (lie 
side id .siieces^."** The eoiujiieror of a 
hundred fights was ]<*ft almost alone by 
the creatures of his bounty , and, as 
with the Horcoii'v.s wlio crowejed rmuid 
the statue of Eblis, when the idol wa.> 

* *' T)uj galleries and s'lleona,” savs C.inl- 
.'liiu'om t, *' vvlueh .nljiaiicd the iiiartmeut «1 
till.' K.mpeiiir at l’'ontajiK'l»U.an (in Apnl ISl'l) 
I'.crc de.stited, 'I'lic niai'^lials had r.inicd 
will) them tlicir hnlliaiit -.talt-.: the wnul ol 
nd \ el sily h.'id IJowii, and tin gli t tei mg ci ow vl 
it id \aiiisln li That siihtudet in died I hehe.n t 
The lednuhted elnef \%lu) S'j laiely h id never 
moved except sui rounded hy Ji maginneciit 
coitogo, the great rnon.aTvh uho had seen 
kings at. his tret, is now only a .simple in- 
dividual, disinhiMitnl even of the interest 
and care o/ Ins friends' All was d"so|aie, ail 
w'as solitary m tluit .sjilenthd jialaee. I I«Mt. 
the necessity of xsithdiaiMiig Krnpii*i' 
Iron) so te.uful a ion me. ‘ Il.ive jou got 
everything re.'idy ior my deparluro?’"-* Yes, 
Sue !' ‘ My poorCanlumcouit. you diseh.iige 
here the limcl ions of gianil-inau hal . couM 
js»n li:i\e eoneeuoiJ it? Uei thier ha*' gone oil 
without e\en hiddmg ti.e adieu'’ — ‘What, 
Siio! ’ c\el limed I liei finer .ilso, tiie ciea 
tiirc of your bounty'* — ‘IkrLliier,’ rephtd 
tlicEmperor, ‘ was b-ii-n a eoiii tier . you\Mll 
soon see my viee-eoiistahlc a mciidicuit lor 
employment liom tlie Hourhons 1 feel liu- 
indi.'ifed, that tlie men wlioin I h,i\e r.usod 
so high in the eyes of Europe should have 
sunk so low! Wliat have they made of that 
>a])heie of glory in winch they .ipiip.arcd 
enveloped m the eyes of the stranger? What 
must tlio sovereigns think of all tlirse men 
made illnstnons by iny reign?’” Such was 
the fidelity and gratitude of the Ucvi»lutioii ; 
its genius, its intellect, its glory! Contr-ost 
thi.s witli Austiia after Afsiieru — vvitlithc de- 
votion of Wfigram, and the heroism of iho 
Tyrol. — Sec CAunAiNconuT’s Memoirs, ii. 
10<J, 111. 


pierced to the heart by the bon of Ho* 
deirah, “tin* ocean- vault fell in, and 
all were crushed.” 

7 9. These con.sideipatiouR, in a certain 
degree, lift up the veil which conccala 
frnm mortal eyes the ultimate designs 
of IVoviilence in the wars whidi so 
often desolate the wiffld. If we com- 
pare Atistria as she wn.s in with 
Au.stria in 1809, wo semti not merely 
to be dealing with a^liftercnt jieople, 
bnj, with a ditferent age of the world. 
In the first era is to be seen nothing 
but .solii.slines# and vacill.ition in the 
national council.'!, lukewarmne&s and 
indiil‘erenee*in tlie jiublic feeling, irre- 
solution and disgraci* inmilitfiry events. 
Rut it is well for nations not less than 
individuals to be in atllictioii. Turn 
to the .s:ime nation in 1809, and behold 
hi‘r tuidaunted in tlm cabinet, imcoii- 
ipiered in the field ; glowing in eviu’y 
quarter with patriotism, teeming in 
every dir(‘etion with energy ; firm in 
luT f.iilh, generous in her ''esolutious ; 
mattitaiuing unshaken const aney to her 
]»riueiples aiiiidbt unheard-of ihsastei’s, 
lidehty to her sovereign ainid.^t un- 
Ixiundod tem])tation.s. This is ind(‘ed 
regeneraliou.ilu.'> t rue nation;^! glory, 
purehucM'd in tlie only school of i*i*al 
Jiiiprovemeut, the. paths of sulleriug. 

SO, How many eeiituiies of natK*iial 
••xitteiice did Austj’ia go through before 
thus mighty change wms elleeted ; how 
many national sins did blio exiiiate ; 
wJiat a gleam of glory, not merely in 
ini[>ciial but in human annals has she 
left ! She is to re.ijqiear in the eonte.^t 
lor European freedom ; but slie is t.o 
reappear as a ooiiipieror, invested with 
UTesistible strength, arrayed in impen- 
etrable paiiojily. Slie shan'd the glo- 
ries of Leipsic w’ltli Russia and Ih'ussia; 
but the heroi.sni of Aspern, the con- 
stancy of Wagraiu, are her own. Man- 
kind have little ooiufni with tlie mere 
conquest of one nation by another: 
it is the triumph of virtue over mis- 
fortune, of duty over selfushness, of 
religion over infiilelity, which is the 
real patrim ony of the h uman race. The 
heroic consJtaiicy, the generous fidelity 
of all classes in Austria at the close of 
the contest, was jilaccd by Providence 
in brig] It coiitra&t to the treachery and 
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selfishness of the French Revolution- : lence of moral feeling, and to show 
ists, os if to demonstrate the inability of that even the conquerors of the world 
the greatest intellectual acquisitions to were unequal to a crisis which religion 
communicate that elevation to the cha- had rendered of easy endurance to the 
racter which springs from the preva- shepherds of the Alps. 


epAPTER LX. 


WALOHEREN EXPEDinON—. peace of VIENNA — SECOND WAR IN THE TYROL — 
DErilBONEMENT OF THE POPE. 


1. Nature has formed the Scheldt to 
be the rival of the Thames. Of equal 
magnitude and depth with its renowned 
competitor, flowing through a country 
excelling even midland counties of 
England in wealth and resources, ad- 
joining cities long superior to any in 
Europe in arts and commerce } the 
artery at once of Flanders and Holland, 
of Brabant and Luxemburg, it is fitted to 
be the great medium of communication 
between the fertile fields and rich ma- 
nufacturing towns of the Low Countries 
and the other maritime stiites of the 
Wf^ld. If it is not equally celebrated 
as the Thames in histoiy or romance ; 
if all the vessels of the ocean«do not 
crowd its quays, and its merchants are 
not sought by the princes of the earth ; 
if it does not give law to all the quar- 
ters of the globe, and boast a colonial 
empire on which the sun never sets, it 
is not because Nature has denied it the 
physical advantages conducive to such 
exalted destinies, but because the jeal- 
ousies and perverseness of man have 
in grej|.t part marre'd her choicest gifts. 
Flanders was a great and highly civil- 
ised manufacturing state, when Eng- 
land^as still struggling between the 
coarse plenty of Anglo-Saxon rudeness 
and the insulting oppression of Norman 
chivaliy ; even in the days of Edward 
III. and the Black Prince, the Brewer 
of Ghent was the esteemed ally of 
[)rinces, and the political passions of 
our times had been warmed into being 
by the long-established prosperity of a 


commercial community. Their terri- 
tory was tlie richest, the best peopled, 
the most adorned by cities indCliristen- 
dom ; and the fine arter, arising in the 
w«uue of ancient opulence, could already 
boast th^ immortal works of Teniers, 
Rubens, and Vandyke, when the school 
of England had as yet hardly emerged 
from the obscurity of infant years. 

2. Antwerp, the key of this great 
estuary, gradually rose with the in- 
' creasing commerce of the Low (Joun- 
! tries, until, at the period of the Rc- 
i formation, it numbered two hundred 
i thousand inhabitants within its wiills, 
and engrossed the whole trade of these 
beautiful provinces. Its noble har- 
bour, capable of containing a thousand 
Vf3&sels; its extensive ramparts and 
citadel, &mong the strongest in Eu- 
rope; its splendid cathedral, exceeding 
even St I^aul’s in elevation ; * its mag- 
nificent qujiys, bordering a river five 
hundred yards in breadth, which a sev- 
enty-four gun ship might navigate with 

*■* It is four hundred and fifty-one feet high; 
the roof of the cathedral is three hundred 
and sixty feet ft*oiu the pavement ; but more 
even than for these' gigantic proportiohs it is 
fitted to arrest the truvolier’s admiration as 
contHiuiiig the masterpieces of Rubens, the 
Taking Down from and Klovating on the 
! Cross. Sir J oshua Reynol ds j ustly observed, 

I that whoever had not seen the groat works 
I of Rubens at Antwerp, could form no ade- 
• qiiato idea eitlicr of the genius of that groat 
aitiist or of the power of art. Tlie paintiugs 
; ill the Museum, especially those by Rubens 
■ and Vnndvko, are inimitable. — M alteBrun, 

I viii. filS ; Revkolds' Tour in Flandent-^Worki, 

' IL 204, 300 ; and Personal Observation. 
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safety — all conspire to render this city 
one of the most renowned in Europe. 
If the seventeen provinces had re- 
niiiiiied united under one government, 
find the Scheldt had continued to be 
the artery of cominunicuflion between 
their admirable territory, their noble 
cities, and the rest of the world, it 
must, by this time, have been one of 
the greatest emporiums in existence, 
and possibly would have borne away 
the palm from Ijondon itself in wealth 
and grandeur. 13 nt religious persecu- 
tion first rent asunder that beautiful 
dominion, and political jealousy next 
completed the bat's which Catliolic op- 
preasion had erected against its ad- 
vancement. The revolt of llollaud 
WHS' the natural consequence of the 
atrocities of the Duke of Alva, and 
the massacre of fifty thousand Protes- 
tants, on tlie scalibhl and at the stake, 
by the Spanish government. The clos- 
ing of the mouth of the Scheldt, by 
the political and commercial jealousy 
of the Dutch, was the inevitable result 
and deserved punishment of the atro- 
cious cruelty which converted their 
most industrious and valuable sub- 
jects into successful rivals and invete- 
rate enemies. 

3. Amidst all its degradation, how- 
ever, and when its population had sunk 
to sixty thousand inluibitants, the eagle 
glance of Na])oleon at once discerned 
the vast natural advantages and incal- 
culable political importance of this 
city. No sooner had it aUbractud his 
attention, tlian he resolved to make it 
one of the greatest bulwarks of his 
dominions ; the grand naval and mili- 
tary arsenal of northern Europe ; the 
advanced post from which he might 
launch the thunders of hw arms 
against the independence and exist- 
ence of England. Under his vigorous 
administration, evli*ything soon ju?- 
sumed a new aspect. The subjection 
of Holland to the imperial sway had 
already extinguished, if not the com- 
mercial jealousy of the Dutch, at least 
their power of interfering with the 
prosperity of their Flemish rival; the 
vessels which they had sunk at the 
mouth of the Scheldt, to imi)ede its 
navigation, were raised; the sand- 


banks, which Lad been accumulating 
for centuries, were cleared away; new 
bulwarks were annexed to the works, 
already formidable, of the citadel ; 
vast wet dockft were added to the har- 
btuir, capable of containing forty ships 
of the line; and an arsenal adequate 
to the equipment of half the navy of 
France was constructed. Great as are 
these works, liowever, and durably as 
they will remain r»onumentB of the 
grandeur of conception and prophetic 
sflirit of the French Emperor, they 
were but a sgiall part of what he had 
intended for this favourite bulwark 
of his Empire. ** The works hitherto 
erected at Antwerp,” said Napoleon at 
St Helena, “were nothing to what I 
intended. The whole sandy plain, 
which now stretches for miles behind 
the Tete de Flandre on the left bank 
of the river, was to have been enclosed 
by fort ideations, aijfi formed into a 
vast city; the impeVial dockyards and 
biisins, the arsenal and magazines, 
were to have been constructed them; 
those on the right bank were to have 
been given up to private merchants. 
Antwerp was to me a province in it- 
self. It is one of the chief causes of 
my exile to St Helena; for thb requir- 
ed cession of that fortress was my 
principal reason for refusing peace at 
Chatillon. If they would have left it 
to mc^ peace would have been conclud- 
ed. France without Antwerp and the 
frontiers of the Rhine is nothing.” 

4. Antwerp is the point from which, 
in every age, the independence of the 
Rritish Isles has been seriously men- 
aced. When the Duke of Parma pre- 
pared a land force in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth to overthrow the liberties of 
England and the Protestant faith, it 
was in the Scheldt and at Ostend that 
all his preparations were idlide. It 
was neither from Boulogne nor Cher- 
bourg, from Brfist nor Toulon, that 
Napoleon, after his profoimd naval 
combinations of 1805 had been de- 
feated, intended to invade the British 
Isles. The Scheldt was the point of 
attack ; Antwerp and Flushing were 
the strongholds in which sixty sail of 
the line were to bo prepared as the 
centre of that mighty squadron, which, 
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by a second battle of Actium, was to I 
strike down the mistress of the seas, | 
A vast and skilful system of internal 
communication had been brought to 
bear upon this point, at;d enabled the 
French to assemble there tlieir naval 
stoi*es and seamen without incurring 
the hazard of a coastways navigation. 
Sensible of her 'danger, it ha^ been 
the fixed policy of Great Britain, for 
centuries, to prtv’^ent this formidable 
outwork against her independence from 
falling into the hands of her enemies; 
and the best days of her history are 
chiefly occupied with the struggle to 
ward off such a disaster. , It was for 
this that William fought and Marb 
borough conquered ; that Nelson died 
and Wellington triiim]^hed; that Chat- 
ham lighted a conflagration in every 
quarter of the globe, and Pitt braved 
all the dangers of the Revolutionary 

5 . It is one of' the most siligular 
facts in the history of mankind, that 
the English government, after hawng 
for a hundred and fifty years con- 
tended for the attainment of this ob- 
ject, and at length secured it by the 
restoration, under the guarantee of the 
Euroi)e»a powers, of the seventeen 
provinces into one united dominion, 
should have Voluntarily, within twenty 1 
yeaA afteru'ards, undone the work of 
its own hands ; aided in the pai^tition 
of the Netherlands into two separate 
states, each incapable of maintaining 
its independence, and one of which 
necessarily fell under the dominion of 
her enemies; and at length actually 
joined her fleets to the Gallic revolu- 
tionary aiTiiics to restore Antweip, the 
great stronghold prepared by Napoleon 
for our subjugation, to the son-in-law 
of the monarch of France, and the 
sway of The tricolor flag ! Such a i)ro- 
ceeding would be unparalleled in his- 
tory, if it were not ^equalled, perhaps 
exceeded, by the refusal at the same 
time to lend any assistance to the 
Grand Seignior, then reduced to the 
last straits by the defeat of Konieh, 
aiwi consequent abandonment of him 
to the arms of Russia, who failed not, 
as the price of protection, to exact the 
humiliating treaty of Unkiar-Skelessi, 


and the exclusion of the British flag 
from the Dardanelles and the Black 
Sea. Thus, in our anxiety to restore 
Antwerp, the fulcrum from which our 
independence is to be assailed in 
Western Eifrope, to France, we have 
surrendered Constantinople, the bul- 
wark of the East, the key of our East- 
ern dominions, to Russia ! The simul- 
taneous occurrence of two such acts 
on the pai-t of government, without 
any mark of disapprobation save from 
the reflecting few in the country, proves 
that there are occasions in which, un- 
der the influence of faction and in 
the heat of political contest, a nation 
may not only lose its reason, but be- 
come insensible to the stnuigest even 
of all animal instincts, that of self-pre- 
servation. 

G. At the commencement of tlie con- 
test in Germany, the cubiuet of Vienna 
made the most urgi'ut representations 
to the British government on the sub- 
ject of a powerful diversion by an I^ng- 
lish land force in the north of Ger- 
many, whither the Austrian Grand 
Army was originally destined, and 
where so many ardent s[>irits, smart- 
ing under humiliatit)!! and oppression, 
were waiting only the appcurauco of 
an external armed force to raise the 
standard of general iiisurrection. They 
proposed that a diversion slundd be at- 
tempted by an exj^edition of Anglo- 
Sicilian troops on the eoasta of Italy; 
thptthe militarj' operations iiilhePcn- 
insula uhoudd be continued ; and that a 
I strong efibrt should be made towards 
the mouth of llio Elbe. Tlierc can be 
I no question that the di8i)08able forces 
of England, at this juncture, were 
equal to these operations, extensive 
I though they were; fur slie had a hiin- 
' dred thousand r<’golar troopis, which 
could bo order* -d on foreign service, 
in the British Islands; forty thousand 
of whom, in Spain, under Wellington, 
forty thousand in the north of Ger- 
many, and twenty thousand in tho 
MediteiTanean, would liave occasioned 
no small embarrassment to the French 
Emperor, especially after he was ob- 
liged to concentrate all his forces from 
the extremities of his dominions, for 
the decisive struggle on the banks of 
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the Danube. Domestic danger could 
not be alleged as a reason for declin- 
ing to make such an effort ; for the 
British Islands, encircled by their in- 
vincible fleets, garrisoned by eighty 
thousand admirable regular, and three 
hundred thousand local militia, and 
animated with an enthusiastic mili- 
tary spirit, were beyond the reach of 
attack. Nor was time w'anting ; for 
the British government wjis, in No- 
vember 1808, in full possession of the 
resolution of the cjibinet of Vienna to 
declare war: it was communicated to 
the world in the king's speech on the 
lijth December of that year; and hos- 
tilities? were not comnic'iiced on the 
Inn till the 9th April following, before 
which time, even with the utmost 
possible tanliness of jnejiaratiou, the 
grand expedition for tho noi-th of the 
vast theatre of operations might have 
been ready* to sail from •'the British 
harbours. , 

V. In this momentous crisis the 
cabinet of St James’s was not wanting 
to itself, or to the noble* position as- 
signed to it in the contests of nations. 
Uudiscouraged by the disastrous issue 
of Sir John Moore’s expedition, tluy 
resolved not only to resume tlio coii- 
f osfc with increased vigour in the S]>an- 
ish peninsula, but to aid the common 
cause by a ])owerf ul domoiistration hi 
the north of Europe. Many reasons con- 
curred, however, in dissuading them 
from adopting the proposed \)lau <of 
landing in the north of Gcriftany. Mat- 
ters were entirely changed since the 
year 1807, when such a direction 
our force was attempted, and when, if 
brought to the scene of- action some 
months earlier, it might have been 
attended with important, perhaps de- 
cisive effectH, Prussia was then in 
arms against France ; Denmark was 
neutral; Russia engrcjssed the atten- 
tion of Napoleon’s principal army on 
the Vistula or the Alle ; and Austria, 
collecting her strength in Bohemia, 
was prepared, on the first serious re- 
verse, to fall with overwhelming force 
on his line of communication. Now 
everything was changed. The north 
of Germany, strewn with the wrecks 
of independent states, with its princi- 


pal strongholds in the hands of the 
enemy, could no longer he relied on 
for efficient co-operation with a regu- 
lar army ; Russia, instead of being the 
enemy of Fj^Aice, was now her obse- 
quious ally ; Denmark was animated 
by a Bjiirit of more than ordinary h«)s- 
tility to Great Britain ; and though 
the iwclination of ^Prussia to extricate 
herself from her fetters could not be 
doubted, yet her ifcilitary resources 
Wpre severely crippled, her strongest 
fortresses were in the possession of the 
conqueror, ajid her government had 
suffered so severely from their recent 
ill-advised 'effort, that there was every 
reason to bar that they would now 
adhere to their old system of selfish 
indecision. A x^owerful army, if land- 
ed at San Sebastian, might, indeed, 
paralyse all the imperial forces in 
Spain, and occasion the eva'cuation of 
the wholte Peninsula* by the troops of 
Nflpolcon. But the eftcct of such re- 
mote success would be inconsiderable 
on^he vital line of operations in the 
valley of the Danube ; imd if the 
French Emi>eror were there successful, 
h(i would soon regain his lost footing 
beyond the Pyrenees, and sccmely com- 
plete, with undiminished strength, 
from Gibraltar to Uaniburg, his vast 
; naval i)reparaiion.s for our subjugaiiion. 

‘ 8. On the other hand, a variety of 

considerations equally j)owcrful con- 
curred to recommend Antwerp as the 
grand point of attack. Its formidable 
strength and increasing imx>ortauceas a 
I great naval station and arsenal, its close 
l»roximity to the British shores, the 
anxiety which Napoleon had evinced 
for its extension — pointed it out as the 
<Xuarter from which, more than any 
other, serious danger was to be appre- 
hended. Its fortifications, thc^ugh ex- 
tensive and fonnidable, if in. good con- 
dition, were in a state hardly suscep- 
tible of defence ,*• there was scarcely 
any water in the ditches; the rampart, 
unarmed with cannon, was iij many 
places dila{)idated and tottering ; and 
the garrison, consisting of little more 
than two thousand invalids and coast- 
guards, was altogether unequal to the 
defence of its extensive works. The 
regular army of France was so com- 
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pletely absorbed by the war on the 
Danube and that in the Peninsula, 
that no considerable force could be as* 
sembled for its relief : and although, if 
operations in form were'tjjf be attempt- 
ed, an immense body of national gua^s 
would doubtless converge to the threat- 
ened point, yet there was a fair pros- 
pect of carrying the town at oi.ce by 
escalade, almost before the intelligence 
of its danger cou^ reach the govern- 
ment at Paris. Immense would be 
the effect, moral as well as material, 
of such a victory. It v'O'iId demon- 
strate that even the territoiy of the 
great nation, and its strongest for- 
tresses, w^ere not beyond the reach of 
attack; rollback on France the terrors 
of invasion ; destroy at once the prin- 
cipal naval resources and fleets of the 
enemy ; animate all the north of Ger- 
many by the sight of a powerful army 
having gained a r.rm footings on their 
own shores ; and intercept, by prestflng 
dangers at home, a large portion of the 
reinforcements destined for the GrMnd 
Army. Even if Austria were finally 
to succumb, still the results gained 
w^ould be immense. The moat cherish- 
ed naval establishment of the enemy 
would l)e destroyed ; the centre of his 
maritime, operations ruined; and his 
projected naval crusade against Great 
Britain thi-own back for several years, 
if not rendered altogether alx»rtive. 
Sound policy, therefore, recommended 
such .a direction of our hostility as, 
while it powerfully aided our ^lies, 
was conducive also to our own safety; 
and which, increasing the chance of a 
successful combination against France 
on the Danube, provided at the same 
time for the case of the imperial eagles 
returning, as heretofore, laden with the 
spoils of Germany, to their menacing 
}> 08 ition on the heights of Boulogne. 

9. But, though the cabinet of St 
James’s thus judged rightly in select- 
ing Antwerp iis the point of attack, 
and magnanimously in resolving to 
put forth the whole strength of the 
British empire, without sharing in the 
general panic produced by the calami- 
tous termination of Sir John Moore’s 
expedition ; yet, in one vital point, 
they still proved themselves novices 


in combination, uninstructed by the 
military experience even of sixteen 
years. Although the resolution of the 
cabinet of Vienna to declare war had 
been known since the November pre- 
ceding, though the Austrians crossed 
the Inn on the 0th April, though the 
battle of Echmiihl was fought on the 
21 st Apiil, and that of Aspern on the 
22d May, it wiis not till the end of the 
latter month that any serious prepara- 
tions began to be made by ministers 
for an expedition to lighten the load 
which had for two months been press- 
ing on the Austrian forces. They were 
deterred by a communication received 
from the commander -in -chief. Sir D. 
Dundas, on the 22d of March preced- 
ing, shortly after the broken bands of 
Sir John Moore’s army had returned 
from Spain, stating that fifteen thou- 
sand men could not be spared from 
the home sifrvice for any foreign expe- 
dition. T^iat veteran officer in making, 
and government in acting on such a 
statement, alike proved themselves un- 
equal to the’ station which they occu- 
pied in the grand struggle. To accom- 
plish the vital object of beginning the 
campaign s/rn?//ta7icvusl?/ with the Aus- 
triauR, ana distracting the enemy by a 
descent on the Scheldt, at the same 
time that the Arcliduke Charles enter- 
ed Bavaria, no sacrifices could have been 
too great. Even if not a bayonet could 
have been got from the regular army, 
eatery man of the Guards should have 
been seut,* and half of the militia in- 
vited to volunteer; and in this way 
fifty thousand admirable soldiers might 
with ease have been collected. It w^as 
not by never diminiRliing the usual do- 
mestic garrisons, and reckoning none 
disposable but those who had no home 
sendee to perfonn, that Napoleon car- 
ried the French standards to Vienna 
and the Kremlin. 

10. No Borious steps were taken, 
after this abortive inquiry as to the 
disposable British force, to resume the 
expedition till the 8th of June, when 
the muster-rolls of all the regiments 
in the British Islands having been ob- 
tained, and shown a disposable force 
of forty thousand men, preiiarations in 
good earnest were commenced. It was 
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still possible to bring them' to bear 
with great effect on the vital opera- 
tions on the Danube : for the news of 
the battle of Aspem had just reached 
this country, and at the same time it 
was ascertained, by authentic evidence, 
that Antwerp was in the most defence- 
less state ; that the garrison consisted 
only of two thousand four hundred 
men, of whom only fifteen hundred 
were soldiers, the remainder being in- 
valids or artificers ; that there were 
two small breaches on the ramparts, 
and that the bastions in general were 
not armed; that the wet ditch was 
fordable in some places, and only ten 
thousand soldiers remained in Holland, 
and hardly any in Flanders. But the 
inherent vice of procrastination still 
paralysed the British councils. Though 
every day and hour was precious, when 
the Scheldt was defenceles,^ and Napo- 
leon defeated on the Danube, no onlers 
were given to the ordnance department 
to prepare battering trains till the 19th 
June ; and though their preparations 
were complete, and the navy in readi- 
ness by the end of that month, the es:- 
pedition did not sail till the 23th July, 
upwards of a week after the result of 
the battle of Wagrarn had been known 
in the British Islands, When it is con- 
sidered that the sea voyage from the 
Downs to the Scheldt does not occupy 
above thirty hours; that the British 
had thirty -five sail of the lino, and 
transports innumerable at hand dor 
the embarkation ; that Mflrsbal Ney 
embarked twenty -five thousand men, 
with all their artillery, in ten minutes ; 
that Napoleon, who gave his orders to 
the Grand Army to break up from 
Boulogne on the Ist September 1805, 
beheld them on the Rhine on the 23d 
of the same month, and saw Mack de- 
file before him as a prisoner, with all 
his army, on the 20th October ; it must 
be admitted that, notwithstanding aU 
they had suffered from this defect, the 
British government were still charac- 
terised rather by the slowness of the 
Apglo-Saxon, than the fire of the Nor- 
man character. 

11, When the expedition, however, 
even at the eleventh hour, did sail from 
the British Islands, it was on asesde wor- 


thy both of the mistress of the seas, and 
of one of the greatest military powers in 
Europe. The armament, consisting of 
thirty -seven ships of the line, twen-* 
ty- three frigltes, thirty -three sloops, 
eighty -two gun -boats, besides trans- 
ports innumerable; and having on 
board thirty-nine thousand sabres and 
bayoAets, equivalent to above forty- 
one thousand of all arms, with two 
battering trains aiAl all their stores 
qpmplete, contained above a hundred 
thousand combatants, and was the 
largest andabest equipped that ever 
put to sea in modern times. What 
might it* not have accomplished, if 
conducted with vigour and directed 
by skill ! With a British force of little 
greater amount, Wellington struck 
down the empire of France on the 
field of Waterloo.* 

12. This stupendous armament, which 
whitened the ocean Avith its sails, ar- 
rived on the coast of Holland on the 
29th of July. On the following day, 
tv^enty thousand men were disembark- 
ed in the isle of Walcheren, and speed- 
ily took possession of Middleburg, its 
chief town, besides driving the French 
troops into the walls of Flus^mg. At 
the same time another division landed 
in Cadsand, and, expelling the enemy 
from that island, opened the way for 
the passage of the fleet up the western 
or pfincipal branch of the Scheldt. 
Some days afterwards, Sir Richard 
Strachan, who commanded the naval 
force, disrt'garding the distant and in- 
effectual fire of the Flushing batteries, 
passed the straits with eighteen Bhif)8 
of the line, and soon both branches of 
the Scheldt wore crowded with the 
Biiiish pendants. Nor was the pro- 
gress of the land forces less rapid. 
Ter Ycere, a fortress commanding the 
Veeregat, a narrow entrance leading 


* The exact British force, with the King's 
German Legion, at Waterloo, was : — 
Infantry, . . . 29,715 

Cavalry, . • ' . 8,219 

Artillery, . . 6,434 


Total, . . 43,868 

sabres and bayonets, or about 45, 000, includ- 
ing oflicerR and non-coniTniasionod offioors.— 
See AdjvJtant-General'8 Returns^ 6th Nov. 1816, 
qmtedinJmei'i Waterloo, 138 ; Near Otsemr, 
vol. ii. 
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into the channel which separated South 
Beveland, was taken, with its garrison 
of a thousand men ; Goes, the capital 
* of the latter island, opened its gates; 
and Sill John Hope, an oVdcer destined 
to future celebrity in the Peninsular 
War, with seven thousand men, push- 
ing rapidly on, a$)peared before the 
gates of Bahtz on the evening cd the 
2d. Such was the consternation pro- 
duced by the sudM'ii advance and for- 
midable fovecs, both naval and mili- 
tary, of the invaders, that this im- 
poi^nt fort, situated at the point 
of separation of the East and West 
Scheldt, and the key to both channels, 
was evacuated in the night by the gar- 
rison, and next morning occupied by 
the British troops. The success of the 
expedition appeared certain : more than 
two-thirds of the distance to Antwerp 
had been got over in three days; both 
divisions of the Gcheldt wel^^ full of 
British vessels ; the British standards 
were only five leagues from that for- 
tress, and in four days more thiHy 
thousand men might be assembled 
around its walls. 

13. It is agreed by all the French 

* “ Hail the English advanced rapidly, 
either hy South Ikvelaud to Antwerp, or 
with their squadron vigoronslv inirsucd ours 
as it ♦withdrew up the Scheldt, they would 
have taken by surprise all the fort,s and de- 
fences of the Sclicldt. Everything iriduues 
the belief that they would have Huccccded m 
buruing our arsenals anti destroying our fleet. 
Antwerp, like other places on tlie frontier, was 
garrisuued only by the we.ik depots of regi- 
ments which were combating on the Danube. 
Not one of them was armed. Abuiuct had six 
battalions in Flushing. Rt lusseau. who com- 
manded on the left bank of the Scheldt, had 
only three or four thousand recruits under 
his orders, whom ho kept at Ghent on ac- 
count of the insalubrity of the country. 
Battalions of grenadiers and chasseurs of 
the national guards, alone, were intrusted 
with the defence of the coasts.*’— See Pelet, 
iv. 319. 

" The fortress of Antwerp, ill defended and 
paralysed in the hrstmoment of terror, would 
have easily yielded to a brisk attack.”— Vict. 
et Covq. xix. 254. 

“ The coast was stripped of troops to such 
a degree, that nothing could have hindered 
tlio English from disembarking thirty thou- 
sand men on the left bank of the Scheldt, 
and in thrao days arriving with their numer- 
ous artilleiy before Antwerp. Meanwhile, 
theremaindor might have entered tbeScholdt 
to fix our attention on Flushing and the Isle 
of Codsond. Antwerp had hardly a garrison ; 
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military writers, that such was the 
weakness of Antwerp at that time, 
that if the English general had taken 
advantage of the first moment of con- 
sternation consequent on the rapid ad- 
vance of his leading column, pushed 
i across the narrow channel which sepa- 
rates South Bevcland from the main- 
land, and marched up the right bank 
of the river, he would, in a few hours, 
have arrived at the gates of the for- 
tress, and, by a covp- tie -main, carried 
it to a certainty.* By crossing over to 
the left bank of the Scheldt, and oc- 
cujiying the fort of Tete de Flandre, 
opposite Antwerp, which could haidly 
have made any resistance, success was 
certain : for the city has no defences 
whatever on the left bank of the river, 
and the fleet could neither have got up 
above the Tcte do Flandre, nor escap- 
ed destruction even in the dockyards 
themselves, from a bombardment from 
the opposi,te side, not half a mile dis- 
tant. The instnictions to the com- 
mander -in -chief, Lord Chatham, were 
precise ; and they bore that the main 
object of the expedition was the de- 
struction of the ships building or afloat 

our fleet would have been taken by surprise, 
;uifl its retreat rendered inijiossiblo; inso- 
rniicli that, by merely occujiying tbe fort of 
TOte de Flandre, opposite Antwerp on the 
left bank of tbe Sclicldt, the success of the 
eutciqinso would have bwa certain.” — J o- 
mini, Vie de Napoff^on, iii. 300. 

Na])oleon has left a highly-iinportant ob- 
seiprntion on this subject. ‘ ”The fleet.” says 
he, “ when, the expedition airived on the 
coast of Holland, vrus moortd off Fluahivp. 
The great object of Chatlmin should have 
been to ciitofl’ the fleet ivoui Antwerp, which 
would neceflPJirily have drawn after it the de- 
struction of both, for Antwerp had only a 
garrison of three thousand men. This might 
have been done by pushing on a corps of six 
thousand men through ^mth Beveland to 
Bahtz the day iht expeUdinn. huukd; the fleet 
would thus have been cut off from Antwerp, 
and both it and that fortress must have sur- 
rendered. But from the moment that the 
fleet gut up to Antwerp, which it did soon 
after the siege of Flushing began, the failure 
of the cxpbdition was certain.”— Napoleon 
in Montholon, ii. 2C1 ; and i. 219.— “lorn 
of opinion,” said he to O'Meara, "that if you 
had landed a few thousand men at first at 
WilUamstodt, and inarched direct to Ant- 
werp, you might, between consternation, 
want ol preparation, and the uncertainty (if 
tbe numbor of ass.oilants, have taken it by a 
coup-de-7nain. But after the fleet got up, it 
was impossible. "-O'Meaiu, i. 255. 
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in the Scheldt, and of the arsenals and marches to seize Antwerp and the forts 
dockyards in Antwerp, Terneuze, and of the river, which would have pre- 
Fluahing ; and, as tin ulterior or sub- vented the return of the fleet from 
ordinate object only, the reduction of Flushing, where it lay at the t^me, 
the island of Walcheren.f before the en^my could collect a force 

14. But England bad ngt at that for, their defence, lost the precious 
period two Wellingtons in her service. ’ fhoura, big with the fate of the cam- 
Lord Chatham, to wiioni the expedb paigu, in reducing that seaport, value- 
tion was intrusted, neither inherited less a^ a post in advance after the fleet 
the energy of his father, the great had entered the Scheldt, incapable of de- 
Earl of Chatham, nor shared the cax)a- fence after Antwerjj'had fallen, if re- 
city of his immoi'tal brother, William i^viired as a Bux)port in case of retreat, 
Pitt. A respectable veteran, not with- 15. Having adopted this unhappy 
out merit in the routine of official duty resolution, Iiord Chatham prosecuted 
at home, he was totally destitute of the subordinate object of reducing 
the activity and decision requisite in Flushing tvith great vigour and suc- 
an enterprise, in which success was to cess. The garrison were hotly driven 
be won rather by rapidity of move- into the works, with considerable loss, 
ment than deliberation of conduct, on the first approach of the besiegers; 
Destitute of experience, unknown to several sallies, afterwards undertaken, 
fame, of indolent habits, he owed his were repulsed ; and the artillery bav- 
appointment to court favour, which iiig been quickly landed, the trenches 
ministers were chiefly culpable for not were , armed, approaches commenced 
resisting to the uttermost of their and pushed on wdth great rapidity, 
power. Reversing, in consequence, On the 13th, the breaching batteries 
alike the tenor of his instructions and opfened their fire on the land side from 
the dictates of common sense on the fifty-two heavy guns ; while seven ships 
subject, he directed his force, in the of the line, and a largo flotilla of bomb- 
first instance, to the last object with vessels, kept up a cannonade with uu- 
which he was intrusted ; and instead common vigour from the sea-, It was 
of pushing on in the outset by forced then found, what subsequent experi- 
* You are, upon tho receipt of these imr vliet, and to proceed against Antwerp aceord- 
instiuctions, to repair with our said troops iiig to c-ircunistancos, which could not lie dis- 
to tlie Scheldt, and carry into effect tlie fol- tinctly known till tho arrival of the expedi- 
lowing instructions, in conjunction with tho tiou. expedition, under the most favour- 
comniimder of the naval forces. This con- able circumstances, might have arrived at 
joint expedition has for its object tho capture Sandvlict in four days from leaving the 
or destruction of the enemy’s ships citj^er Downs: on the 4th of August, the iuiaiihy 
building or afloat at Antwerp or ^’lushing, or and cavalry might have been disembarked at 
afloat in the Scheldt, the destruction of tho that place, and the heavy stores and ordnance 
arsenalsanddoekyardsat Antwerp, Temeuze, in two or three days more.”— Lord Chat- 
and Flushing, tho reduction of the island of ham’s Evidence : Earl. Deb. xv, S50, 359, App. 
Walchercn, and rendering the Scheldt, if pos- Sundvlietis only ten miles ft-om Antweri>: 
siUe, no longer navigable for ships of war.” — and the first considerable reinforcement of 
Lord Chatham’s /nstruefioru, 16th July 1806; the enemy nn’ivcd at that town on the 11th 
Part J^b. XV. App. No. 1. and 12ih. It is evirlcnt, therefore, that the 

It apiicars also, from Lord Chatham’s evi- success of the expedition was certain, if the 
dence ^fore tho parliamentaiy committee, government plan of pushing up tho Scheldt 
that he was in possession of the more detail- with the bulk of the army, leaving'^ division 
ed government plan, which was to proceed only to observe Flushing, had been complied 
across South Beveland immediately after with. But the cabinet at home appear to 
lauding, and land the troops at Sandvliet on have not snfficicutly impressed upon Lord 
the right bonk of the Scheldt, ojiposite Bahts, Chatham the necessity of adhering onorgeti- 
and thence push on direct to Antwcrii. On cally to this plan, and are responsible for not 
the 6th of August, twenty thousand men, ac- having interrupted the siege of Flushing 
cording to his statement, might have been when once it was commenced. He himself 
collected there, a force amply snffiejent for had evidently not capacity sufficient to per- 
the complete success of the expedition. ** I ccive cither where the vital point of the 
conceive,” says Lord Chatham, “ what was operations lay, or by what means their ob- 
intended to tic done was, by landing such ject was to be attained. He was evidently 
part of the army as was not engaged at tho wholly unfit for the command, which he 
siege of Flushing or employed in the rodiic- owed to the unhappy partiality of roy^ fa- 
tion of Walcheren, os toon as pouibU at Sand- vour. 
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enoe has since abundantly verified, 
that there are no land batteries, how- 
ever strong, which can withstand, 
along an equal space in front, the 
well -supported fire of Several ships 
of the^ine. The sea -defences werd 
speedily ruined, and every gun bearing^ 
on the water silenced; the town took 
firo in several places, and the *in ha- 
bitants, beset with a flaming tempest 
both from the rfbrth and south, be- 
sought the governor, as the only means 
of avoiding total ruin, to surrender. 
Such was the consternatiou produced 
by the bombardment, that, after it had 
continued three days, and the English 
troops had effected a lodgment within 
musket-shot of tlie rampart, the French 
general proposed a suspension of arms, 
and the town was surrendered on the 
16th, with five thousand eight hundred 
prisoners and two hundred pieces of 
cannon. The tdi^al prisouef^ taken 
since the landing of the e 2 q)edition 
exceeded seven thousand. 

16. Hitherto fortune seemed to hsf^e 
smiled on all the efforts of the expedi- 
tion ; but she soon showed that, like 
others of her sex, she reserved her 
favouirs pnly for the daring and the 
enterprising. The time lost in be- 
sieging Flushing proved fatal to all the 
othev objects of the expedition. In- 
defatigable were the efforts of the 
French and Dutch governments? dur- 
ing that precious breathing-time, to di- 
rect troops to the menaced point; and in 
a fortnight it was beyond the reach of 
attack. On the 12th, the King of Hol- 
land arrived at the head of his guards, 
and five thousand troops of the line ; 
the generals commanding in Flanders 
and Picardy despatched an equal 
number, who arrived from the 14th to 
the 20t4». Meanwhile the fleet was 
removed above the town; the bat- 
teries were armed ; the ditches cleared 
out and filled witlif water, and the 
national guards of all the surrounding 
departments were poured into the 
fortress. While these active prepara- 
tions were going on, twenty thousand 
admirable troops were kept inactive in 
South Beveland, almost within sight 
of the steeples of Antwerp; and so 
dilatory were the proceedings of the 


English general, that, though Flushing 
surrendered on the 16tli, it was not 
till the 26th that he advanced the 
headquarters to Bahtz, a distance not 
exceeding thyiiy miles. By that time 
thirty thousand of the enemy were 
assembled on the Scheldt ; Bernadotte, 
who had been despatched by the gov- 
ernment at Paris to take tho com- 
mand, had put Antwerp in a respect- 
able state of defence ; the squadron 
was in safety, ulterior success impos- 
sible; while three thousand of the 
British troops were already in the 
hospital, and the pestilential marshes 
in th^at unhealthy district were fast 
exercising their malignant influence 
on tho health of the soldiers. In 
these circumstances, it was rightly 
judged by Lord Chatham and a coun- 
cil of war, whose opinion was unani- 
mous on the subject, that farther ad- 
vance was impossible ; and orders were 
given, in the beginning of September, 
to withdraw the whole troops into the 
island of Walcheren. 

17. It was at first thought that it 
would have been practicable to have 
retained possession of this important 
conquest, and doubtless, if it had been 
so, the acquisition would have been of 
the last consequence, as hermetically 
closing the Scheldt, and rendering use- 
less all the vast naval preparations of 
the enemy in that quarter. At that 
particular moment, it was of the more 
consequence to retain possession of 
that island, as the negotiations with 
Austria were not only not yet brought 
to a conclusion, but it was sometimes 
more tlian doubtful, during their con- 
tinuance, whether war would not again 
break out. In that event, it would, of 
course, have been of tbe greatest im- 
portance to keep thirty thousand of 
the enemy grouped under the walls 
of Antwerp. Fifteen thousand men 
accordingly wera left as a garrison in 
the island, and the remainder of the 
troops returned to England. But the 
mals^ distemper of the country, since 
too well known under the name of 
the Walcheren fever, proved so fatal in 
its ravages that it was deemed impoli- 
tic to retain it permanently, especially 
after the conclusion of peace between 
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Austria and France had removed the 
principal motive for keeping the troops 
in that unhealthy station. Towards the 
middle of September, the average num- 
ber of deaths was from {wo to three 
hundred a -week, and nearly, half the 
garrison was in hospital. Orders were 
therefore given to abandon the island. 
In the middle of November the works 
and naval basins of Flushing were de- 
stroyed, and before Christmas the 
whole was evacuated by the British 
troops ; but it appeared from a parlia- 
mentary return, that seven thousand 
men had been lost in the enterprise, 
and that nearly half the troops en- 
gaged in it brought home with them 
the seeds of a distemper which few 
were able entirely to shake off during 
the remainder of their lives.* 

18. It is observed by Mr Hallam, 
that the state trials of England exhibit 
the most appalling acciiiilulation of 
judicial iniquity which is to»be found 
in any age or country in the world, 
and far exceeding in atrocity anything 
recorded of legal injustice in the annals 
oven of Eastern despotism. The reason, 
he justly adds, is, that the monarch 
could not wreak his vengeance, or the 
contending noble^ or parties destroy 
each other, as in other states, by open 
outrage or undisguised violence ; and 
that the courts of law were the theatre, 
and state prosecutions tlic engines, by 
which this oppression was perpetrated, 
and these contests of faction conduct- 
ed, If the purification of*thfi legal 
tribunals, which took place at the Ue- 
volution, has freed, as it undoubtedly 
has, the judicial ermine of England 
from this hideous imputation, it has 
only, in many cases, transferred it to 
another quarter; and parliament is the 
arena in which, from henceforth, as 
the contests of parties were conducted, 
the historian is to find the traces of 
the indelible corruption and weakness 
of humanity. On no other principle, 
indeed, can the frequent gross injus- 
tice, and occasional almost political 
insanity of the English legislature and 
people^ during the last hundred and 

* The sick, returned at various times to 
England from Walchercn, amountod to 12,863. 
— i*aW. Papers, iVo. 24; Pari. Ddb. xv. 23, App. 


fifty years, be explained; and those 
who hope, by rendering our institu- 
tions more democratical, to remedy 
these evils, would do well to become 
still more rascal in their cure, and 
apply their reform to the humal heart, 
it is a common remark in parliament, 
that, in party questiens, the real mo- 
tive oP the speaker is never divulged 
in debate ; and that the considerdtions 
and objects which i)oth sides have 
mcist at heart, are those which arc 
with the greatest care withdrawn 
from the view. All parties have, in 
this way, come to reduce to perfection, 
in a practical form, the celebrated say- 
ing of Talleyrand, that the “great 
object of B])ecch is to conceal the 
thoughts.” The truth of these prin- 
ciples was signally illustrated in the 
two great objects of party contention 
during the session of 1809 —the acen- 
sationi^ aghiust the DAke of York, and 
the Walclieren expedition. 

19. That the spring of 1809 was the 
gnifid crisis of the war; that Austria 
and Spain were then, for the first 
time, brought to act together in real 
earnest, and hurl their strength, ani- 
mated by the highest degree patri- 
otic enthusiasm, against the enemy; 
that the military power of Britain had 
then risen to an unparalleled degree 
of efficiency, and was prepared, under 
renowfled leaders, to follow up the 
career of victory recently opened to 
her arms, was universally, known and 
acknowledged. Every man in the eni- • 
pire felt that the moment had arrived 
when Europe was to be disenthralled 
by one convulsive effort, or the fetters 
riveted, for a period to which no ter- 
mination could be foreseen, on the en- 
chained nations. What, then, at such 
a moment, was the grand ol^ect of 
consideration in the House of Com- 
mons ? Was it to cement the alliance, 
to pour forth the ftreaaures of England 
with a profusion worthy of the occa- 
sion, and increase, by evexy, means in 
their power, the efficiency of the army 
upon which such mighty destinies 
depended? Quite the reverse. The 
popular party in the House of Com- 
mons appeared to value the crisis only 
in proporiion to the means which it 
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afforded them of directing, with addi- 
tional effect, their attacks upon the 
government, and augmenting the dif- 
ficulties experienced in^the discharge 
of its vital duties by the executive. 
Aud al^he moment when Austria was 
straining every nerve for the conflict, 
and Na]>oleon was preparing the forces 
whl(^ dealt out the thunderbolts of 
Echmuhl and Wagram, the British 
House of Commons was, for months 
together, occupied with no other svb- 
ject but the secret springs of a few pro- 
motions in the army, anc the details of 
the commander-in-chief *s intrigue with 
his artful mistress, Mrs Clarke 1 
20. The attack on the Duke of 
York’s administration of the army was 
founded upon the allegation of his 
having disposed of that part of the pa- 
tronage with which he was intrusted 
as commander-in-chief for corrupt or 
unworthy considerations. The c^sbates 
and examinations on the subject began 
in the end of Januaiy, and continued, 
almost without the intermission of a 
day, till the 17th March ; absorbing 
thus nearly the whole time both of 
government aud of the country,-at the 
veiy m<?ment when a concentration of 
all the national thought and energies 
was required for the prosecution of 
the^gigantio campaign in progress on 
the Continent. But this was not all ; 
the time thus spent was not only 
wOstedi but it led to the most perni- 
cious results. Nothing whatever came 
' out against the commander-in-chief, 
but that he had occasionally admitted 
a designing and artful mistress to a 
certain share in the disposal of, com- 
missions ; and that she made use of, 
and exaggerated this influence to ob- 
tain bribes, unknown to him, from 
the app?icants for promotion. If the 
moralist must ever see much to con- 
demn in the indulgence of habits which 
never fail in any rabk to degrade the 
character of such as become slsi^ea to 
them, the statesman must admit that 
a more deplorable waste of time and 
national interest never occurred, than 
when such details were for months to- 
gether, at such a crisis, made the sub- 
ject of legislative investigation. Mr 
Wardlc, the mover of the inquiry, rose 
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for a short time into great popularity, 
and then sank at once to rise no more. 
After a fiitiguing investigation and 
debate, which occupies above fifteen 
hundred pages of the parliamentary 
debates, ^e charges were negatived by 
a majority of 241 — ^the numbers beiug 
364 to 123. 

21. No man of sense, who reads the 
proceedings, can now doubt that this 
decision was fully home out by the 
evidence, and that the Duke of York 
at that period was the victim of fac- 
tious injustice. But meanwhile the 
public mind became violently excited; 
the fuiy of popular obloquy was irre- 
sistible ; and; government deeming it 
necessary to yield to the torrent, the 
Duke sent in his resignation. This 
took place just four days before the 
commander-in-ebief was officially called 
upon to repoi-t upon the vital point of 
the force that could be spared for tbe 
projected expedition to the Scheldt. 
Thus, at the very time when the moat 
important military operations ever en- 
gaged in by Engird were under con- 
sideration, the ambition of selfish fac- 
tion, and tbe fury of misguided zeal, 
combined to introduce new and wholly 
inexperienced persons to the direction 
of the army, and chase .from its com- 
mand the public-spirited prince whose 
judicious reforms and practical im- 
provements had brought it from an 
unworthy state of depression to its 
ac:;ual condition of efficiency and glory. 
The deplorable postponement of the 
Walcheren expedition till it was too 
late to seiwe as a relief to the heroism 
of Austria; its cedamitous issue when 
it was undertaken ; and the abortive 
result of the first triumphs in Spain, 
are thus immediately connected with 
this act of national absurdity aud in- 
justice.* 

* Krs Clarke, the leading character in this 
maze of scandal and iutri^e, was a woman 
possessed of considerable personal attme- 
tions, and no small share of rea^ wit and 
repartee. When asked in a subsequent trial 
by a cross-examining counsel, “ rxay, ma- 
dam, under whose proteetiok are you Just 
now? ” She immediately answered, bowing 
to the court, Under that of my Lord Chief- 
Justice." The court was convulsed with 
laughter, in which his Lordship heartily 
joined, and the barrister was sUeut. 
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22. Much in the same spirit were 
the debates which took place on the 
Walclieren expedition. Ho fault, in- 
deed, ooiild here be found with the 
theme of discussion. The failure of so 
vast an annament, fitted 8ut at such a 
cost, adequate to such achievements, 
formed a subject worthy of the anx- 
ious investigation of the parliament of 
England; and if it had elicited either 
generous feelings or elevated views 
from those who conducted^ the accusa- 
tion, no more useful subject of con- 
templation to the historian could have 
been presented. But this was very far 
indeed from being the case. Though 
the investigation was conducted with 
great industry and ability, the views 
taken on the side of the Opposition 
were so overstrained and exaggerated, 
as to lead to no useful or practical re- 
sult. Their great object was to show 
that the whole blame of the failure of 
the expedition rested with qiinisters, 
and ministers alone; that success was 
at no period and^ by no efforts attain- 
able; that the point of attack was ill 
chosen, the force ill directed, and the 
whole cost and blood of the armament 
misapplied. Nothing* can be more 
evident than that these charges yrere 
in a great part whoUy groundless, as 

* iTho general policy of the expedition, ac- 
cording to the originalinstructions of govern- 
ment, was cieaxiy establlehed by the follow- 
ing documents. 1st, In Lord Uistlcreagh’s 
socret instnictionB to Lord Chatham, pre- 
vious to sailing; it nras stated The conf- 
pleto success of the operation wodld include 
the capture or desUuction of the whole of the 
enemy's ships, whether building at Antwerp 
or afloat in the Scheldt ; the entire destruc- 
tion of their yards and arsenals at Antwerp, 
TenienBe. and Flushing ; and the rendering 
the Scheldt, if possible, no longer navigable 
for ships of War, As the nccomplisliment of 
these (mjeots, in their fullest extent, must, 
in a great measure, depend upon the rapiditp 
with vdtith ihe oaXerpptt is carried into exe- 
ctaion^ it has been mmod advisable to ap- 
propriate such an amount of force to this 
service, as may enable you, at the same time 
that you occupy WalbherSn and South Beve- 
land, to advance at once a eantiderable force 
agai^A ArAmrpt which may be reinforced 
as soon at Fluehing it inveeted, if not actually 
redtieed. The SKpedition, tfaerefore, must 
be ooiisldered «s not, in the first instance, 
Bssutifiog any other character than a coup- 
de-main, combining with it a powerfhl diver- 
sion against the enemy."— Secret Irutruetione, 

VOL. VUL 


the expedition was cleariy directed 
against the most important part of the 
enemy's resources; »th6 effects of suc- 
cess would have been immense, and of 
vit^ moment fib the national indepen- 
dence of England; tho^forces employed 
were fully adequate to tbe object in 
view ; and the general instructions 
given, mjLoh as would, if energetically 
acted upon, have unquestionamy led to 
decisive sucoessi* , e 

The real points in which gov- 
ernment were blamable, and for which 
it is impoBBib^ to find any adequate 
excuse, Were t^ lo^ delay which oc- 
curred in determining upon the expe- 
dition, and the not straining every 
nerve to^send it out in April or May^ 
instead the end of July; and the 
sanctiohmg the appointment of an of- 
ficer as commander-iu-chiel^ unknown 
to fame, and obviously inadequate to 
the direction of suclt an enterprise. 
Tet these points Were hardly ever 
touched on in the course of the debate, 
so great was the anxiety to throw the 
whole , blame upon mimsters, rather 
than upon a commander known to have 
owed his appointment to royal favour. 
After a len^hened investigation and 
debate, ministers were declared not 
blamable upon the general policy of 

June 1809 ; Pari. JDdf. xv. 420, App. 2df It 
was proved by Col. Fyers, the chief engineer 
of the afiny, and Oeueral M'Lood, the com- 
mander of artillery to the expedition, that, 
** supposing the army to have lauded succes- 
sively at Biindvliet on the 1st, 2d. and 8d of 
August, thirty mortars might have been 
ready in battery to begin the bombardment 
of the city of Antwerp and fleet on the even- 
ing of the 9th or morning of the lOtb, and 
that both might have been destroyed if they 
did not surrender."— ibid. 653, 660, App. Sd, 
The battering-train was immense, amount- 
ing to seventy battering-guns and seventy- 
four mortars.— /6id. sec. 7, App. Svid, c. ISO. 
4tb, On the 9th August there wor%on1y a 
few thousand troops and national guards in 
Antwerp, all in a great state of alarm : the 
first reinforcements of any amount wiiich 
arrived, were the Kin| of Holland’s Guards 
and troops of the line, in number five theu* 
sand, wlm did not arrive till the .12th, and 
could not have entered the town if the Eng- 
lish had been before i t.— J omixi, Vie de N a po- 
LEON, ill. 302. These facts and documents 
ore a complete exculpation of ministers in 
every parucular, except the cboiee pf Lord 
Chatham, and the delay in sending out the 
expedition. 
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the expedition, by a majority, how- 
ever, of only forty-eight — the numbers 
being 275 to 227 : a majority which, 
on the subordinate question of whether 
the protracted retentiob of Walcheren 
Was blamabla, fell to twenty -three; a 
divisidu which clearly demonstrated 
how strongly thp calamitous issue of 
the expedition had come to icduence 
the public mind. 

24. The untovard issue of this ex- 
pedition, the obloquy which it brought 
upon government, and the narrow 
escape which they ma^le from total 
shipwreck on its result, roused into a 
flame the ill - smothered ombers of a 
conflagration in the cabinet, and led, 
at this oritical moment, to a change in 
the most important offices of the state. 
Mr Canning, who, since the formation 
of Mr Perceval's administration, had 
held the seals of the foreign office, had 
long conceived that Lord Castlereagh, 
who was seoretuy at war, was hnfit to 
be intrusted with the important and 
hourly-increasing duties of thaU de- 
partment. This opihion, which sub- 
sequent events have triumphantly dis- 1 
proved, and which was doubtless chiefly 
based at that time, in the able but 
aspirii% mind of the foreign secretary, 
on the illusions of ambition and the 
wl^isperings of jealousy, was strongly 
confirmed by the disastrous issue of 
the Scheldt expedition ; which he 
ascribed, with how much justice the 
preceding observations will show, to 
the ignorance and incapacity of the 
secretary at war, to whom the direction 
of its details had been in a great mea- 
sure intrusted* Early in April he had 
intimated to the Duke of Portlahd, 
the nominal head of the administra-^ 
tion, that he conceived the public ser- 
vice required that rather he or Lord 
Casilereagh should resign; and offered 
to remove all ^ffioulties by his own 
retirement, Anxious to prevent any 
schism in the cabinet at sucfli a ciisis, 
the Duke consulted Lord Camden, and 
prevailed on Mr Canning meanwhile 
to suspend his resignation : the King 
was afterwards spoken to on the sab- 
je(^ but he also postponed any de- 
finite opinion. 

25. A long negotiation subsequently 
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ensued, which, against Mr Canning's 
strongest remonstrances, was pro- 
tracted till the issue of the Scheldt 
expedition became known; and al- 
though some of Lord Castlereagh's 
friends werd' made aware of what was 
going on^ yet they did not deem it ad- 
visable to m^e Mm privy to it. At 
length, in the first week of Septem- 
ber, his lordship was informed of the 
whole by his friends, further conceal- 
ment having become impossible by Mr 
Canning's resignation. Lord Castle- 
reagh, under the impression that ho 
had been ill-used by Mr Canning in 
this transaction, by not liaviiig been 
made ad^uainted from the first with 
the^steps calculated to prejudice him 
which he had adopted, immediately 
sent Mr Canning a challenge. The 
parties met; and at the second fire Mr 
Canning fell, having received a severe 
wound in the thigh. Both gentlemen 
had previously sent in their reeigna- 
tiona ; and though a reconciliation was 
subsequently effected, and their joint 
services were regained for their coun- 
try, their quarrel had <tho effect, at 
the time, of excluding both from ad- 
ministration. After ou unsuccessful 
attempt to effect a coalition with Lords 
Grey and Grenville, Lord Wellesley 
was reealled from the Spanish em- 
bassy to fill the situation of foreign 
secretary; Lord Casilereagh was, two 
years afterwards, reinstated in office, 
qnd contributed in an essential manner 
to the triumphs and glories of the 
grand alliance; but Mr Canning, who 
aimed at the highest destinies, for 
long declined all offers of employ- 
ment at home, and did not appear 
again in official situation till after the 
peace. 

26. A general (dtange now took place 
in the awinistntioiL The Duke of 
Portland, whose healtii had for some 
time been declining^ retigned his place 
as head of the govemtueat; and as the 
negothdion with Lords Grey and Gren- 
ville had failed in j^euring their ac- 
cession to the cahinett the ministry 
was reconstructed entirely from the 
Tory party. Mr Perceval filled* the 
place of first lord of the treasury and 
chancellor of the exchequer ; the Earl 
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of Liverpool was transferred from the 
home to the war office; Mr Ryder be- 
came home, and Marquis Wellesley 
foreign secretary. There can be no 
doubt that all these offices were tilled 
by men of business and lalent; and 
tlie cabinet, as so constructed, pos- 
sessed tho inestimable ^vantage of 
unity of opinion on ail vital questions, 
and especially on the great one of the 
])rosGcution of the war: an advanttige 
so great that, fur its want, no acquire- 
ments however great, no talents how- 
ever splendid, can in the long run com- , 
ponsate. Hut still the abilities of none 
of these statesmen, with the exception 
of Marquis Wellesley, were either of 
tho highest order or the most bril- 
liant character; and it is a remarkable 
circumstance, indicating the power of 
unity of purpose and resolution of 
inind, in a nation and its govern- 
ment, to compensate for the*want of 
the showy qualities of tho orator or 
the practised skill of the pai'liamentary i 
debater, that the most glorious tri- 
umphs recorded in the history of Eng- 
land were achieved, not only when the 
persons possessing in the highest de- 
gree these qualities were not in the 
administration, but when they were 
actively engaged on the side of the 
Opposition. 

27. George Canning, whom this 
unhappy affair excluded from office for 
several years, was the most finished 
orator who had appeared in parliument« 
since the days of Pitt and Foitt Born 
of respectable, though not opulent 
parents, descended from an honourable 
line of ancestors, he was yet destitute 
of the advantages of rank and fortune, 
and owed his elevation entirely to the 
early display of brilliant talents at 
Oxfox^ — thajb noble establishment, 
which reflects, as it were in a mirror, 
the empiiK, shsded only with a more 
aristberatin hue than the original, and 
where ^ios so often meets with the 
friendship, or acquits the distinc- 
tion, which determines its direction in 
future life. Originally destined for the 
bar, he was reluctantly pursuing the 
thorny study of the law, when the 
fame of hia oratorical talents attracted 
the notice of Mr Fitt^ then fully olive 


to the importance of drawing to his 
standard all that he could collect of 
debating power, and counteracting by 
the influence of government the na- 
tural dispositu<fe of youth to range 
itself under the colours of Opposition. 
Mr Canning had originally beeu imbued 
with Whig principles, cand his nearest 
relation# were of that party; but tho 
horrors of the French Revolution had 
produced that changl in his mind, 
wbigh they induced, at that period, in 
so many of the best of mankind. The 
leaclcm of Opposition hod nothing to of- 
fer him ; and, upon a conference with Mr 
Pitt in 1793, he found himself fully pre- 
I^red to concur in all his views on the 
leading objects of policy. Thus he en- 
tered psirliament for Newport in 1793, 
an avowed supporter of the Tory admi- 
nistratiou ; his tirst speech, delivered 
on 31st January 179 1, already loespoke 
the practised orator, fl)rmed on the 
models of ancient eloquence; and, to 
the end of his life, he continued the 
steady opponent of French revolution- 
ary principles. But it would have 
been well for his fame, as well as for 
the fortunes of his country, if he had 
been etiually proof against the |educ- 
tions as against the terrors of demo- 
cratic ambition; if he had seen the 
syren in the same colours when placod 
by his side as when arrayed with his 
enemies* and remained steady, in ex- 
alted stations in maturer years, to those 
principles for which he had bravely 
combated in early youth under the 
ancient banners of England. 

28. Endowed by nature with the 
soul of genius, the fire of poetry, and 
the glow of eloquence; an accomplished 
classical scholar, and deeply versed in 
native literature, Mr Canning acquired, 
before the end of bis career, a gieater 
command over the House of Com- 
mons than any statesman ever gained 
from the mere force oratorical power. 
Without the. debating ener^ of Fox, 
the prophetic elevation of Pitt, or the 
philosophic wisdom of Burke, he pos- 
sessed, in a higher degree than any of 
the three, the power of captivating his 
hearers by the charm of diction end 
the graces of an accomplished oratory. 
Nor was it only in the ornate branches 
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of compoBition that he excelled. In nation or political intrigue what in a 
severer studies he was also a perfect free monarchy should be the reward of 
master, and none treated the abstruse public greatness.* 
and difficult subjects of the monetary 29. Prompted by this infirmity, pas- 
changes, and the conf laws, with more sionately fond of popularity, he receiv- 
Iuci4 effect. His state -papers area ed with favour, after the war was over, 
model, not only of terse axid finished the advances of the democratic leaders ; 
composition, but of cogent and accu- gradually veered round more and more, 
rate reasoning ; his conversational with the increasing delusion of the age, 
powers were of the highest order; and to liberal principles ; and at length, 
much of his j^Ublic infiueuce was, in when the constitution was beset on all 
his latter days, owing to .those private sides with dangers, rent asunder the 
friends whom the charm of his society monarchical party by his ambition, 
liad rendered insensible*) to the ultimate* and elevated himself to the lead by a 
dangers of his career. He was early im- dubious alliance with hia former op- 
pressed with the stronger sense of the ponenta, its present enemies. This 
consequences of Jacobin ascendancy, change is more to be ascribed to the 
even when veiled under the splendid age in which he lived than to himself 
mantle of the Empire ; and Great Bri- as an individual ; but it is the cliarac- 
tain owes to bis strenuous and persever- teristic mark of the highest class of 
ing support much of the glory of the intellect and principle to be above the 
Peninsular War, and not a little of the age. Such au|>enurity may be often 
finaltriumphsH)! the grand ftllijuice. But fatal to**^reseut power, but it is the 
the strength of his intellect was not only stv^ basis for future and enduring 
equal to the brilliancy of his imagina- fame ; it was not by yielding to the 
tion ; the sagacity of his foresight was tide that Cato gained immortal renown 
loss powerful than the glow of his ambi- at Utica. The effects of this change 
tion. Bent from the very outset upon were felt throughout the world. His 
being the first, conscious of talents name was hailed with transport by the 
secoqd in the end to none, he was at discontent^ and turbulent in every 
times little scrupulous about the clime ; his judgment yielded to the 
means of his elevation, and sometimes fascinating influence : he flattered him- 
did not disdain to owe to private fasci- self he was promoting the national iu- 

* Mr Canning's great oratorical jipwors will oratory possess these olovated qualities in a 
never bo adequately appreciated except by high degree ; but the habits of senutorial de- 
those who study liis speeches, on various oc- bate, and the impression produced in parlia- 
casions, out of parliament^ especially those to Miient at the moment, by such personal or 
Ills Liverpool constituents, collected in the temponni^ appeals, is such, that it neccs- 
edition of his Memoirs and Speeches, vi. 319, sarily withdraws them in some degree, at 
et seq. Tn them there is much more of tbo len^t on ordinary occasions, from the loftiest 
real soul of eloquence, more eneigy and flights of eloquence. The most ^'ectwe pre- 
brevity. more undisguis^ announcement of sent debater is by no means, in all cases, the 
principle, and fearless assertion of truth, man who will stand highest in the estima- 
than in any of his parliamoutary orations, tion of future ages, if his reputation is rested 
It is the same with Sir Robert Peel; none of on his parliamentary efforts alone. The ori- 
his speoehes in the House of Commons will, gin ana frequent use of that expression in 
as posterity, or even by the public these times, and the high attached to 

#itihdnt the pale of imrliamento^ influence, it in existing contests, is itsolf an indication 
be deemed so fine as some delivered to popu- of the assumption of a standard for parlia- 
larAsserabUes, particularly that at Meroliant .mentary force in speaking, different from 
Tailors' It^l. in Jutfe 13^, and at the Qlas- that commonly recoguised, and not tinder- 
guw banquet in JanuATy 1337. The reason stood by the generality of men. But all such 
is obvious, and ie the same in both cases, fictitious or conventional standards of excel- 
What the world in general, and posterity lence will be swept away by the floods of 
without exception, look for in oratoiy, is time ; and our great statesmen and orators 
not so much skilful combating with an ad- on oil sides would do well, while they culti- 
versary. dexterity in eluding (Hfficulties, vote this talent, as cultivate it they must for 
pointed reference to prior Inconsistencies, or ])resent impression, to anchor their repu^ 
nome-tlirusts at present tergiversations, as tion for fiitnre ages on the assertion of prin- 
▼Igour of thought, energy of expression, ciples, and the use of expressions of permti- 
heaii^felt vehemence, fearless enunciation of nent application and univerSid sway over the 
eternal trutli. Both these gi'cat musters in human heart. 
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terestfi, when in fact he was listening 
to the syren voice of individual ambi- 
tion: he encouraged the insurrection 
of the South American colonies, but, 
in so doing, he established ^ precedent 
capable of fatal application in future 
times to his own countiy ; he boasted 
that he had ** called a new world into 
existence,” but the deluge which he 
raised in his elevation has well-nigh 
submerged all the landmarks of the 
old. He first exhibited the perilous 
example of the union of ministerial 
] lower with popular fascination ; and, 
after spending the best years of his 
life in successfully coinbatiug demo- 
cratic princijiles, terminated his career 
by turning the prow of the state, per- 
haps unconsciously, right into the gulf 
of revolution. 

30. In almost every feature of his 
character and career, Lord Castle- 
REAGH was the reverse of this accom- 
plished statesman ; and the ^mortal 
hostility which for a time prevailed 
between them, was typical of the strug- 
gle between those antagonist principles 
in the British constitution, so soon 
destined to come into collision, and 
whose conflict ere long shook the em- 
pire to its foundation. Bom of a noble 
and powerful family, he did not, like 
his brilliant rival, owe his elevation to 
his own unaided exertions, but was 
wafted into office and public life with 
all the advantages of birth and con- 
nections. He was early intrusted with ^ 
high situations in the Irish govern- 
ment ; and in the important and ardu- 
ous matter of the union with England, 
gave immediate proof of that prompt 
determination, and undaunted courage, 
which ultimately shone forth with such 
lustre on the great theatre of Europe. 
An indefatigable man of business, 
thoroughly acquainted with all the de- 
tails of office iii the situations which 
ho successively held, he was gifted 
with none of the qualities which are 
calculated to win the favour of a popu- 
lar assembly, or captivate the imagina- 
tion of the great body of mankind. 
His speeches, always distinguished by 
strong sense, unflinching energy, and 
lofty feeling, were generally full of 
matter, and often abounded with vigor- 


ous and conclusive arguments. But 
they wanted the charm of poetic fancy, 
they were destitute of the force of con- 
densed expression, and seldom rose to 
the height of Impassioned oratoiy. 
Hence his influence in the Hous^as a 
debater was inconsiderable; and though 
he long held importanh situations, and 
commanded, from his qualities as a 
statesman, the respect even of his ene- 
mies, he owed less thati any minister 
of th^ day to the power of eloquence. 

3*1. But if the great and ennobling 
characteristics oi a staj^sman are con- 
sidered, none in English history will 
occupy a loftlbr pedestal, or be deemed 
worthy of more unqualified admiration. 
Fixed in his principles, disinterested 
in his patriousm, unbending in his 
resolution, he possessed in the high- 
est degree that great quality, without 
which, in the hour of trial, all others are 
but as tijokiing brass — fmoral courage 
and unflinching determination ; and 
they know little of human affiiirs who 
are n8t aware that this is at once the 
rarest, the moat valuable, and the most 
commandinggift of nature. Hiscourage 
was not simply that of a soldier who 
mounts the breach, though non^ pos- 
sessed personal bravery in a higher de- 
gree, — it was that of the general who 
greatly dares, of the statesman who 
nobly endures ; and this invaluable 
quality fleemed to rise with the cir- 
cumstances which called for its exer- 
cise. His private character was irre- 
proachable; his manners high-bred and 
elegant; his heart warm and sincere. 
Throughout life be was equally obser- 
vant of his religious duties, and earnest 
in the practical exemplification of them 
in deeds of generosity and beneficence. 
This rare combination of public and 
private virtues Was one great cause of 
his political influence, and <»ntributed 
in the most important manher to the 
national success dnrihg tbe most criti- 
cal periods of the contest. Conspicu- 
ous in the conduct of the Irish govern- 
ment at the time of the Union, it was 
doubly BO during the perils and anxie- 
ties of the Peninsular cam]:>aigns, and 
shone forth with the brightest lustre 
in the crisis of Europe during the inva- 
sion of France. By his firmness of 
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character, and yet suavity of manner, 
lie mainly contributed to hold together 
the sometimes discordant elements of 
the grand alliance; hy his eneigy he 
brought forth the mighty resources of 
England at the decisive moment, with 
irresistible foitse ; and when the reso< 
lution of the bfavest hearts ijj Europe 
was failing under the responsibility of 
the last throw the conilict, he nobly 
stood forth, and by his single efforts 
maixdy brought about the bold cketer- 
minatioA which hurled Napoleon fnim 
his throne. The 8up];X^rter of rational 
freedom, he was the resolute opponent 
of unbridled democracy ; the real friend 
of the people, he was the unceasing 
enemy of their excesses ; and while he 
disdained to purchase popularity by 
flattering their pmssions, he risked in 
their cause the objects to which his 
life had been devoid and, alone of all 
the statesmen %f Europe, procured for 
Poland, amidst the maledictions of the 
liberals and the delirium of Alexan- 
der's victories, a national existence, 
institutions, and laws — blessings too 
soon, alas 1 tom from them amidst the 
democratic transports and selfish ambi- 
tion of later times.* 

82. Cutshortin his careerbefore these 
glorious days arrived, Mr Perceval 
has yet engraven his name deep on the 
brightest tablets in the annalj of Eng- 
land. Bom of a noble family, and not 
merely educated for, but eminent in 
the practice of the bar, he brought to 
public afiairs the acuteness and preci- 
sion of legal argument ; and first rose 
to eminence in parliament by his sparit 
and perseverance in Opposition during 
the brief period of Mr Fox's administra- 
tion, when his party seldom mustered 
more than twenty dr thirty members. 
But snere intellectual acumen rarely 
has weight with a mixed assembly ; 
and in the House of Commons, unless 
their legal talent are merged in the 
force of public principle or moral feel- 
ing, lawyers have seldom risen to any 
lasting eminence. It was the great 

• See a veiy intoreedng Memoir prefixed 
to the CoMiUrtagh DupaJtcluB, vol. i., by the 
present Marquis of Londonderry, the inheri- 
tor not less of the chivalrous spirit and pa- 
triotism than of the honour and fortune of 
his illustrious brother. 


objects of philanthropy for which ho 
contended, which gave Sir Samuel 
Romilly his well - deserved weight in 
that assembly and the country; and 
it was to a principle of a still dearer 
interest to humanity that Mr Perceval, 
owed his elevation. He stood forth 
as the champion of the Protestant 
Faith ; and at a crisis when the na- 
tional heart was violently agitated b}' 
the dangers to which, it was thought, 
the Protestant establishments of the 
empire were exposed by the concessions 
then sought to bo forced upon the 
King, he won the public confidence by 
the intrepidity and energy with which 
he appealed to the principles which 
had placed the house of Brunswick on 
the thi*one. Called by the favour of 
his sovereign to occupy a high place in 
the cabinet on the change of ministry 
in 1807, he conducted the lead in the 
House of Commons with a skill aud 
ability •which surpassed the expecta- 
tions even of his friends; and when 
the Duke of Portland resigned, aud Mr 
Canning and Lord Castlereagh with- 
drew, public opinion ratified the royal 
choice, which placed him at the head 
of administratioEu 

33. Without any of the great or com- 
i manding qualities of the orator, or the 
I profound views which distinguish the 
highest class of statesmen, Mr Perceval 
maintained himself successfully in this 
exalted station, by the integrity of his 
^character, the sincerity of his prin- 
ciples, the acuteness of his reasoning, 
and the spirit with which he combated 
the multifarious attacks of his enemies. 
Reversing the situation of the Roman 
emperor, f he would by common con- 
sent have been deemed unworthv of 
the lead, if he had not obtained it. 
Contrary to what is generally the ease, 
he steadily advanced in re^mtation to 
the dose of life ; and possiblv his pre- 
mature end alone prevented him from 
rising, during the eventful years which 
immediately followed, to the very 
highest place among British statesmen. 
His measures were decided, his spirit 
resolute, his heart upright. Of unim- 
peachable integrity in private life, a 

t ** Omnium cmieenou, dignus Imperio, 
nisi regnasset.*'— Tacitus. 
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Bincere Christian, a tried patriot, the 
nation saw without suspicion hundreds 
of millions pass through his hands, and 
he justified their confidence by dying 
poor. He was adverse to ^1 the liberid 
doctrines of the age, and*anchored his 
faith, perhaps with too unbending rigid- 
ity, on the existing constitution in 
church and state : but time has since 
proved that the views are not always 
narrow which are founded on experi- 
ence, and that the most liberal doctrines 
are sometimes tho most ephemeral 
His favourite maxims were, that con- 
cession of political power to tho Catho- 
lics would infallibly lead, step by step, 
to the overthrow of our Protestant 
institutions, and that no remedy could 
be found for the disorders and suf- 
ferings of Ireland, but in the estab- 
lishment of a well-regulated system 
«)f poor - laws. Great was the ridicule 
thrown upon such professiems by many 
of the most learned and all, the most 
liberal men of his time. Subsequent 
events, however, have in a great degree 
justifi^ his penetration, and added 
another to the numerous instances 
which history affords of the eternal 
truth, that the only safe foundation 
for anticipation of the future is expe- 
rience of the past, and that those who, 
from adhering to this principle, > are 
thought to be behind one age, are gene- 
rally in advance of the next. 

34. While the vast resources of Eng- 
land, poured forth with a*pn>fuRion 
wor^y of the occasion, were thus lost 
to the cause of European freedom by 
the tardiness with which they were 
brought into action, and the wont of 
vigour with which they were directed 
in the field, Austria was anxiously pro- 
tracting a painful negotiation, and 
watching every gleam in the political 
horizon, before she finally put the seal 
to her degr^tion. The Emperor re- 
tired to Yiennuy where he was soon 
immersed in the cares of his immense 
empire ; while the immediate conduct 
of the negotiation was committed, at 
Altenburg in Hungai^, to Mettemich 
on the part of Austria, and Talleyrand 
on that of France. The situation of 
Kapoleon was delicate, particularly in 


relation to Russia, with which he hod 
rei^atedly, during the campaign, short 
as it was, been on terms bordering on 
hostility. In particular, the fact of 
Pouiatowsky ifeklng possessioh of the 
part of Galicia he had conquered, in 
name of the Emperor Haf>oleoi], ex- 
cited the utmost jealousy in the breast 
pf AlAander.* But the battle of 
Wagram had, as if by magic, brought 
back the cabinet of iSt Petersburg to 
it^ temporising policy, and restored 
the relations of amity between the two. 
cabinets. W]|en the Emperor Fnmeis, 
after the conclusion of the arm'istice, 
addressed a letter to Alexander, and 
another to Napoleon, these two sove- 
reigns instantly mutually communi- 
cated their despatches and answers to 
each other. On this side, therefore, 
no obstacles were to be anticipated ; 
and although there were at fimt some 
difficulties, and no smill alarm awaken- 
ed by the proposal, on the part of the 
French minister, to unite a portion of 
GaKcia to the grand-duchy pf Warsaw, 
which gave instant umbrage to the 
cabinet and nobles of St Petersbuig, 
yet ill the end this difficulty, great as 
it was, yielded to the thirst fpr terri- 
torial aggrandisement. It was agreed 
to give Russia a share of the spoil uf 
GaRcia ; the .name of Poland was navor 
again to be revived, and the Emperor 
Alexander suffered himself to bo per- 
suaded, or affected to^ believe, that, 
even with a considerable addition of 
territory, the grand -duchy of Lithu- 
ania could never become an object of 
jealousy to the Czars of Muscovy.t 

^ ** * How happens it^'sald Alexander, * that 
Poniatowsky takes possession of this conntiy 
(Galicia) in the name of the Bmperor Napo- 
leon f It is impossible for Russia to submit 
to the estabtishtneht of a French provinoe on 
her own frontier/” — Paretos vAtaeandre, 
July 23, 1809 ; BiOKoF, riii. 849. 

t ** My interests, ” said Alexander to Napo- 
leon. *'are entirely In the hands of srour Ma- 
jesty. You may give <00 * certain pledge of 
your friendship in repeating what you said 
at Tilsit and JElrfiirth. on the interests of 
Russia In oonneotion with the UUe kingdom 
(^Poland, and which I have since chared 
my ambassador to confirm.** — ‘'Poland," 
said Napoleon to M. Qorgoli, the officer who 
bore the despatches to St Petersburg, **may 
give rise to some embarrassment betwixt 
us ; but the world Is larm enough to afford 
us room to arrange ourorives.**— " If the re- 
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85^ The cabinet of Vienna, which 
was stationed at Komom in Hungary, 
prolonged the negotiation, from a la- 
tent hope that successes in Sp^n, on 
the Scheldt, or in the might en- 
able it to resume hostilities with some 
prospect of success, or obtain some 
abatement from., the rigorous terms 
which were demanded by the con- 
queror. These were, the immediate 
suppression of iiio landwehr, the re^ 
duction of the regular army to one-h^lf, 
the expulsion of all French royalists 
from the Austrian mons^hy, and the 
cession of all the provinces actually 
occupied by the French armies. To 
these extravagant demands, which 
amounted to a total destruction of the 
monarchy, Count Ketternich opposed 
the equally extravagant proposition, 
that evetything should be restored to 
the afatu quo ante helium. As the ne- 
gotiation advanced, Kapoleox employ- 
ed menaces of the severest kind against 
the Imperial government in the event 
of his beii^ again driven to hostilities, 
boasted much of his perfect intelli- 
gence with the Emperor Alexander, 
andeven dropped some significant hints 
ni his intention, if driven to extremi- 
ties, to separate the three crowns which 
now centred on the Imperial brows, 
and. bestow two of them on the Arch- 
dukes Charles and John. Meanwhile, 
the utmost care was taken to improve 
' the military jiosition of the army, and 
make evezy thing ready for a resump- 
tion of hostilities. Magnificent re- 
views daily took place at Vienna; 

establishinent of Poland Is to be brought on 
the replied Alexander, **ih€ uorldU 

not l0rge mmgk; for 1 desire nothing fhrtber 
lu it* The excitement was prodigious at 
St Petersburg; it was openly said in 
some oircles that it would be better to die 
sword iit^and, or aaBSssinate the SSniporor, 
if he was disposed to yield, than to permit 
the reunhm of Galicia to the grand-duchy. 
NajM^leonVas mxt ignohuit of these alarming 
symptoms; and it w&s at length agreed 
liiat France should guarantee to Russia its 
new possessions, tliat the name of Poland 
and the Poles should be avoided;, and three- 
frMirths of the spoils of Galicia given to the 
grand -duchy, and one -fourth to Russia. 
Under a new name, and the sway of the 
King of Saxony, this was thought not likely 
to awaken any dangerous ideas as to the 
ro-esmbhshment of Pohind.— Biaxox, viii. 
3il. 354. 


troops were incessantly forwarded from 
the rear to the corps in front ; a grand 
distribution of honours and gratuities 
to the soldiers was made on the anni- 
versary of the EmperoFs birth-day on 
the 15th, of August, accompanied oy a 
decree for the erection of a column of 
Cherbourg gi*anite, on the Pont Neuf 
at Paris, a hundred and eighty feet 
high, with the inscription, “ Napoleon 
to the French people a vast fortress 
was commenced at Spitz, opposite to 
Vienna, and another at Baab, to serve 
as impregnable Utea-du-pont for the 
passage of the Danube; while, by a 
decree equally agreeable to the French 
as grievous to the German people, it 
vras declared that, till the llth April 
following, the whole ex ) senses of the 
Grand Army should be laid upon the 
conquered territories. 

36. But, in the midst of alibis mag- 
nificent preparations and dazzling an- 
nouncements, the Emperor had seveml 
causes for disquietude, and was far 
from feeling that confidence in his po- 
sition which he declared to the world, 
and held forth in his conferences with 
Metternich. The Walcheren expedi- 
tion kept all the Flemish provinces for 
some weeks in a state of suspense ; and 
there was good reason to believe that, 
if Antwerp bad fallen, the fermenta- 
tion in the north of Germany would 
have drawn Prussia into open d^ 
claration of war, which womd at o^ce 
hf ve revived a desperate and doubtful 
contest oh the Danube. The Tyrol 
was still in arms, and had a third time 
totally defeated the French invaders, 
and made the greater part oi their 
number prisoners. Nor were the ac- 
counts from Spain of a more encourag- 
ing description. The disaster of Soult 
at Oporto, to be immediately noticed, 
)iad been followed by the invasion of 
Estremadura and the defeat of Tala- 
vera ; while, at the same time, accounts 
were daily received of the discord 
among the generals employed in the 
Peninsula ; and the details of an ex- 
tensive conspiracy in' Boult's army re- 
vealed the atarmittg truth that the 
Republican generah^ like tlie Homan 
consuls, dazzled by the thrones which 
had been won by some of their num- 
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ber, were not altogether beyond the 
reach of intrigues which might elevate 
them from a marshal’s baton to a king^s 
sceptre. “ It is necessary,” said Napo- 
leon, ** to hasten at any price to make 
peace, in order that the enemy may not 
gain time to profit by his machinations.” 

87. The Emperor's desire to bring 
the long -protracted negotiations to a 
conclusion was increased by a singular | 
attempt at assassination which was at 
this period made upon his person. At 
the daily parades at Schoiibrunn, the 
attention of the guards and officers of 
his household had been more than 
once attracted by a young man, who 
threw himself in the way, and impor- 
tunately demanded to be allowed to 
speak to the Emperor. On the third 
occasion, one of the gendarmes seized 
him rudely by the neck to move him j 
back, and, in doing so, perceived that 
he had something concealed in his 
bosom. He was searched ; and it proved i 
to be a large knife, sheathed in a num- 
ber of sheets of paper. Being imme- 
diately apprehended and brought be- 
fore Savaiy, the chief of the gendar- 
merie, for examination, he at once 
avowed that his intention was to have 
taken the Emperor’s life ; alleging as 
a reason, that he had been assut^ed that 
the sovereigns wouli^ never make peace 
with Mm, and that, as he was the 
strfinger, the grand object of universal j 
pacification could never be attained 
till he were removed. It turned c^t 
that he was the son of a Protestant 
minister at Erfurth, and only eighteen 
years old. He had seen the Emperor 
when he was at that town the year be- 
fore; and he admitted that he had 
borrowed his father’s horse, without 
his knowledge, and come to Vienna to 
execute his purpose. **I had cluefiy 
studied history,” said he, ** and often 
envied Joan of* Arc, because she had 
delivered France from the yoke of its'i 
enemies ; and 1 wished to follow her 
example.” 

88. “The guards who surrounded 
me,” said the Emperor, “ would have 
cut you in pieces before you could have 
struck me 1 ” — “ I was well aware of 
that,” replied he, “but I was not afraid 
to die.” — “ If I set you at libei’ty/’ said 


Napoleon, “would you return to your 
parents, and abandon your purpose f ” 
Yes,” replied he, “ if we had peace; 
but, if war continued, I would still put 
it in executi|)n.” Struck with these 
answers, the Emperor, with a magna- 
nimity which, formed at times a re- 
markable feature in,his character, was 
desirdhs of saving his life ; and directed 
Hr Corvesart, who was in attendance, 
to feel his pulse, to Jse if he was in his 
sqipnd senses. The physician reported 
that his pulse was slightly agitated, 
but that h^ was in perfect hedth. 
The young fanatic was sent to prison 
at Vienna f and though the Emperor 
for some time entertained thoughts of 
pardoning him, he was forgotten in the 
pressure of more important events; 
and, after Napoleon’s departure for 
Paris, he was brought before a mili- 
tary council, condemned, and executed. ' 
He evinoed on the scsJfifold the same in- 
trepidity which had distinguished his 
conduct when examined before Napo- 
leon, and his last words were, “For 
God and the Fatherland I”* 

89. This singular event contributed 
as much, on the French side, to the 
conclusion of the negotiation^ as the 
failure^ of the W&dweren expedition 
did on that of the Austrian cabinet. 
There might be more characters in 
Germany like Stabs : in a country so 
profoundly agitated, and containing, 
especially in its northern provinces, so 
many enthusiastic spirits, it was im- 
possible to megsure the personal dan- 
ger which the Emperor might run, if 
hostilities were resumed. These con- 
siderations weighed powerfully with 

* An adventure of a different character 
befell Napoleon at Schdnbru^ during this 
period. A young Austrian lady of attractive 
person and noble tamily, fell so desperately 
in love with therenoton of the Emperor, thirt 
she became willing to saori^e to him her 
])erson, and was by her owu desire intro- 
duced at night into ms apartment. Though 
abundantly warm in his temperament, so 
for as physical enjoyments were concerned, 
and noways disquieted in the general case 
by any lingering qualms of conscience about 
Josephine, Napoleon was so much struck 
with the artless simplicity of this poor girl's 
mind, and the devoted character of her pas- 
Rion. that, after some conversation, he had 
her reconduoted untouched to her own house. 
—Constant, Mimoim de NapoUon, iv. 280. 
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the cabinet at Schbnbrunn. Napoleon 
gradually fell in his demands ; and 
though the orders given werd abun- 
dantly warlike, and the marshals were 
all at their posts, yet it itras evident to 
those in the secret of the negotiations, 
that matters were approaching to an 
accommodation. iThe demand on the 
part of France, of the line frcftn the 
Danube to the Lake Aller, as the fron- 
tier towards BavAria, gave rise to fresh 
difficulties at the very moment wlvan 
all seemed concluded ; for it deprived 
Austria on that side of the mountain 
ridM which formed its true frontier, 
and gave the court of Muni&h the crest 
of the Hansruck, and part of the elope 
towards the eastward. But matters 
had gone too far to recede : the cabi- 
net of Vienna was true to its principle 
of gelding when it could no longer 
resist ; and Prince Lichtenstein, with 
tears in his eyes,^sign6d the ik'esifiy, on 
the part of the Austrian government, 
at Vienna^ on the 14th October. 

40. By the peace of Vienna, AustKa 
lost territories containing three mil- 
lions and a-half of inhabitants. She 
ceded to Bavaria the Inn-Viei'tel, and 
the Haiyiruck-Vie^l, as well as Salz- 
burg, with its adjacent territoi^y, and 
the valley of Berchtolsgaden— districts, 
thedmportance of which was not to be 
measured by their extent and popula- 
tion, but by the importance of^ their 
situation, lying on the ridge of moun- 
tains T^ich separated the two monar- 
chies, and taking a strong ^ntier from 
the one to bestow it upon the other. 
Portions of Galicia, to thd extent of 
fifteen hundred thousand souls, were 
ceded to the grand-duchy of Warsaw, 
and of four hundred thousand to 
Russia: and,*besides this, the grand-, 
duchy igsquired the fortress and whole 
circle of Zamosc^ in the eastern part of 
the same province. To ^e kingdom 
of Italy, Austria ceded Gamiola^ the 
circle of Villach in Carinthia, six dis- 
tricts of Croatia, Flume and its terri- 
toiy on tile sea-shore, Trleste^ 'tiie 
county of ,Qorici, HontefaUkme, Aus- 
trian Istria, Cartua and its dependent 
isles, the Thalweg of the Save, and the 
lordship of Badzuns in the Orisons. 
In addition to these immense sacrifices, 


the Emperor of Austria renounced, on 
the part of his brother, the Archduke 
Antony, the office of Grand-mastor of 
the Teutonic Order, with all the rights 
and territories belonging to it. The 
Tyrol remained to its Bavarian masters ; 
but the Emperor Francis stipulated 
for his brave and devoted children in 
that province an absolute and uncon- 
ditional amnesty, as well in their per- 
sons as their effects. 

41. In addition to these public arti- 
cles, various secret ones were annexed 
to the treaty, of a kind still more hu- 
miliating to the house of Hapsburg. 
The treaty was, in the first pl^e, de- 
clared common to Russia; next, tlie 
Emperor of Austria engaged to reduce 
his army, so that it should not exceed 
a hundred and fifty thousand men dur- 
ing the continuance of the maritime 
war ; all persons bom in France, Bel- 
gium, Piedifiont, or the Venetian states, 
were to he dismissed from the Aus- 
trian service; and a contribution of 
85,000,000 francs (£8,400,000) was im- 
posed oniihe provinces occupied by the 
French troops. By a letter of Napo- 
leon to M. Dam, the intendant-general 
of the army and conquered provinces, 
itwas specially enjoin^ that, **from the 
Ist April to &e 1st October, every fiir- 
thing expended on the army should be 
drawn from '^the conquered prorinoes, 
and all the advances between those 
periods made from France, restored to 
tho public treasury.*’ * The funds from 
which thil^ immense spoliation was to 
be drawn, were, ** the funds of all the 
countries occupied in Germany, and 
the contributions of the countries con- 
quered since the breaking out of the 
new war;” and, from the same sources, 
magnificent rewards were decreed to 
the troops in every grade, from the 
marshal to the drummer. Five hun- 
dred francs were given to each^hild of 
a common soldier who had fallen, whom 
the Emperor called his ‘'adopted chil- 
dren," and 2000 francs (£80) to the 
Chil^un of officers. TiM pension of 
a private soldier who had suffered am- 
putatic^ was augmented to 500 francs 
(Xp £20 annually. 

‘ 42. The treaty of Vienna was re- 
Bee Appendix, B, Chap. lx. 
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ceived with marked disapprobation bj 
the cabinet of St Petersburg ; and it 
was attended with a most important 
effect in widening the breach which 
already existed between Jbhe two mighty 
Tillers of continental Euro]jie. In vain 
Napoleon assured Alexander that he 
had watched over his interests as he 
would have done over his own ; the 
Russian autocrat could perceive no 
traces of that consideration in the 
dangerous augmentation of the terri- 
tory and population of the grand-duchy 
of Warsaw, and he openly testifieil to 
Caulaincourt his displeasure, referring 
to the date of his dismissal of General 
Gortschakoff for decisive evidence of 
the sincerity of his alliance. In the 
midst of all his indignation, however, 
he made no scruple in accepting the 
portion of the spoils of Austria allot- 
ted as his share ; and M. de St Julian, 
who was despatched froln Vienna to 
persuade him to renounce •that acqui- 
sition, found it impossible to induce 
the cabinet of St Petersburg to 
take to itself the sterile honours of 
disinterestedness. Napoleon, however, 
spared no efforts to appease the Czar ; 
and being well aware that it was the 
secret dread of the restoration of Po- 
land which was the spring of all his 
uneasiness, he engaged not only to 
concur with Alexander in everything 
which should tend to efface ancient re- 
collections, but even declared that he 
** was desirous that the name of Polhnd 
and of the Poles should di^a^ppea/r, not 
merdyfrom every poUticol transaction, 
hut even from history," How fortunate 
that the eternal records of histoxy are 
beyond the reach of the potentates 
who for a time oppress mankind ! 

43. Napoleon afterwards reproached 
himself at St Helena, with not having, 
at the treaty of Vienna, divided the 
three crowns of the Austrian empire, 
and thereby for ever prostrated its 
power and independence: and it is 
certain that, at one period of the ne- 
gotiation, he not only threatened to 
adopt this extreme measure, but en- 
tertained serious intentions of carry- 
ing it into execution. His seoret 
thoughts seem to have been divulged 
in a despatch to his minister for foreign 


affairs, of 16th September, in which 
he openly avows that his desire is either 
to separate the three crowns, or to 
form a sincere and durable alliance 
with the Alstrian empire. Provided 
he could obtain a sufficient guarantee 
for that alliance, he was willing to leave 
the monarchy entire ; but he thought 
there could be no security for it un- 
less the throne were ceded to the 
Grand-duke of Wiii^zburg.* The Em- 
peror Francis magnanimously agreed 
to the; sacrifice, if it could have the 
effect of pwserving the integrity of 
the monarchy ; but it was not after- 
wards insisted on by Napoleon, who 
began,, in the course of this negotia- 
tion, to conceive the idea of connect- 
ing himself with the Csesars in a way 
still more personally flattering, and 
hkely to be more politically, enduring. 
In truth, he foresaw that a rupture 
with* Elissia was inevitable at some 
future period ; it was with the Czar 

*•! desire nothing from Austria,** said 
Napoleon. ‘* Galicia is bovond my limits; 
Triesto is good for nothing out to be destroy- 
od, since 1 have Venice. It is a matter of in- 
difference to me whether Bavaria has a mil- 
lion more or loss ; my true interest is sHUut 
to separate the three erotms^ or to doutract an 
ivUrmate alliance voWi the reigning family. The 
separation of the throe crowns is only to be 
obtained by resuming hostilities; an inti- 
mate alliance with the existing Kmperor is 
diffic]^lt, because 1 have not entire confidence 
in his resolution.'* "I said to Prince I4ch- 
tenstoin the other day : Jjet the Emperor 
cede the crown to the Grand-duke of WOrtz- 
bnrg, I will restore everything to Austria 
without exacting anything. M, de Bubua 
took me at my word, and said the Ernper(»r 
was far from having any ropugnonee to sucii 
a sacrifice. 1 said I would nccapt it : thijit 
the base put forward at Altonburg was far 
firom being unsusceptible of roodmeations. 
Insinuate to Count Mettemich that if the 
Emperor is. on any account, inclined to oede 
the throne, (ro^ft says ho is weary of roy- 
altyX I will leave the monariJliy entire. 
With the Grand-duke I will contract such on 
Rlliance as wUl speedily enable me to settlo 
the affairs of the Continent : 1 have confi- 
dence in the character and good disposition 
of the Grond-duke : 1 would consider the re- 

of the world os secured by that event. 
You may s^ 1 can rely on the moral pro- 
bity of the Emperor, but then he Is always 
of the opinion of the last person who imeaks ; 
such men as Stadion aud Baldaocl will con- 
tinue to exercise influence over him. That 
way of arranging matters would suit me 
well."->NAP 0 LJi: 0 N M OHAHPAOJerv, 16th Sept 
1809 ; BianoK, viii. 806-368. 
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that the real battle for supreme do- 
minion was to be fought; and he 
clearly perceived the policy of not 
weakening too far the power which 
would form his right winji in the con- 
flict. 

44. No sooner was the treaty of 
Vienna ratified thap Napoleon set out 
for Paris, and arrived at Fontaine<t)leau 
on the 2Gth of October. Before leav- 
ing the Austrian iapital, however, in 
the interval between the signature an^ 
ratification of tlie treaty, he gave or- 
ders for the barbarous and^iinncCessary 
act of blowing up its fortifications. 
Mines had previously been constructed 
under the principal bastions ; and the 
successive explosion of one after an- 
other, presented one of the most su- 
blime and moving spectacles of the 
whole Revolutionary war. The ram- 
slowly raised in the air, sudden- 
ly swelled, and, biM^sting like ac many 
volcanoes, scattered volumes of flame 
and smoke into the air; showers of 
stones and fragments of masonxy fail 
on all sides. The subterraneous fire 
ran along the mines with a smothered 
roar, which froze evexy heart with 
terror; one after another, the bastions 
were heaved up and exploded, till the 
city was enveloped on all sides by 
ruine^ and the rattle of the falling 
masses broke the awful stillness of the 
capital. This cruel devastation* pro- 
duced the most profound impression 
at Vienna ; it exasperated the people 
more than the loss of half the monar- 
chy would have done. These ramparts 
were the glory of the citizens ; shaded 
by trees, they formed delightful pub- 
lic walks ; they were associated with 
the most heart-stirring eras of their 
history; they had withstood all tlie 
assaults gf tiie Turks, and been wit- 
ness to the heroiam of Maria Theresa. 
To destroy these venerable monuments 
of former gloxy, not in the fury of as- 1 
sault, not under the pressure of neces- 
sity, but in cold blood, after peace had 
been signed, and when the invaders 
wereprei)aring to withdraw, was justly 
felt as a wanton and unjustifiable act 
of military oppression. It brought the 
bitterness of conquest home to every 
man’s breast: the iron had pierced 


into the soul of the nation.* As a mea- 
sure of military precaution it seemed 
unnecessary, when these walls had 
twice proved unable to arrest the in- 
vader; as a prelimina^ to the cordial 
alliance which Napoleon desired, it was 
in the higl&st degree imyiolitic; it was 
wholly uncalled for, as it was perpe- 
trated a/ter the signature of the pre- 
liminaries of peace; and its effects 
were felt by Napoleon, in the hour of 
his adversity, with terrible bitterness. 
The important lesson which it has left 
to the world, is the clear proof which 
it affords of that great general’s opin- 
ion of the vital importance of central 
fortifications : he has told us himself, 
that, if Vienna could have held out 
three days longer, the fate of the cam- 
paign would have been changed : but, 
while this truth is perhax)s the lesson 
of all others most strongly illustrated 
by the events of the war, it is the last 
which the vanity of kings^ and the 
thoughtlessness of the people, will per- 
mit to be read to any useful effect. 

45. While the cabinet of Vienna was 
thus yielding in the strife, and the last 
fiames of this terrible .conflagration 
were expiring on the banks of the Dan- 
ube, the Tyrol continued the theatre 
of a desperate conflict, and the shep- 
herds of the Alps, with mournful hero- 
ism, maintained their independence 
against a power which the Austrian 
mo|\archy had been unable to with- 
stand. HsA'ing completely delivered 
their country, after the battle of As- 
pei-n, from the invaders, and spread 
themselves over the adjoining pro- 
vinces of Bavaria, the Vorarlberg, and 
Italy, the brave mountaineers flatter- 
ed themselves tliat their perils were 
over, and that a second victory on the 
* An eyewitness, M. Biguon, gives the 
following account of this waittou act of bar- 
barity;— “From the top of the Imperial 
chatooo, I watched the effect of the mine. 
The ramparts, borne into the air, and swol- 
len like mountains, burst forth like a vol- 
cano, discharging volumes of flames and 
showers of stones. The progress of this ex- 

B i along MO extensive a line, formed a 
and maonifloeut spectacle. The fol- 
lowing day ali'the population of Vienna visit- 
ed those vast ruliis. - Qriaf and indignation 
m^t be road oh the oountenanocs of many.** 
— BioKOX, viii, 875. 
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Danube would speedily reunite them him ** commander-in-chief of the pro- 
by indissoluble bonds to their beloved vince so long as it pleased God.” 
Emperor. Kufstein was besieged and 46. Dangers, however, of the most 
on ^e point of surrendering, when the formidable kind were fast accumulat- 
news of the ba^e of Wagram and the ing round tbe devoted province. The 
armistice of 2hiaym felHike a thunder- armistice of Znaym enabled Napoleon 
bolt on their minds. Many of the in- to detach overwhelming forces against 
surgeuts, as was natural in such cir- the Tyrol ; and he immediately set 
cumstances, gave up the cause as lost, about the final reduction of the coun- 
and retired in deep dejection to their try. Marshal Lefebvre, at the head of 
homes ; while others, more resolute or twenty thousand irlbn, renewed his in- 
desperate, redoubled in ardour, and v^asion of the Innthal by the route of 
seemed determined to shed the last Salzburg; while Beaumont, with ten 
drop of their blood rather than submit thousand, espssed the ridge of Schar- 
tothe hated yoke of Bavaria. Thechiefs nitz, and threatened Innspruck from 
of the insurrection, and the Austrian the northern side. Both irruptions 
generals, who had again entered the proved successfuL In the confusion 
counti7, were at first in a state of great produced by the withdrawing of the 
perplexity, from unceHainty whether Austrian authorities, and uncertainty 
to yield to the summons of the French whether or not the vrar was to.be con- 
generals, who required them to evacuate tinued, the frontier defiles, were left 
the country, or ^e prayers of the inha- ungua^ed, and both columns of the 
bitants, who besought them to stand by enem^ appeared without opposition be- 
them and defend it. The ux^certainty of fore the steeples of Innspruck. The 
the soldiers, however, was removed by 'Archduke John and Genex^ Buol, who 
an order which arrived, after the armis- cimimanded the Austrian troops, suc- 
ticeof Znaym, for them to evacuate both cessively issued proclamations to the 
the Tyrol and the Vorarlberg, which people, announcing to them the con- 
theyimmediately prepared to obey. But elusion of the armistice and stipulated 
the insurgents refus^ to acknowledge evacuation of the Tyrol, aqd recom- 
the convention, and declared they would mending them to lay down their arms, 
submit to nothing but direct orders and trust to the clemency of the Duke 
from the Emperor of Austria, who, ofDantzic. Finding the peasants little 
they were confident, would never issue inclined to follow their directions, Hor- 
8U(m commands, as he had promised may^ and Buol evacuated the capital 
to conclude no peace which did not with all the regular troops and cannon, 
secure to him the possession of ihe taking the route over the Brenner, leav- 
T^rol. Such was the fury o#the people, ing the Tyrol to its fate, Innspruck, 
that some of the moat violent proposed destitute of defenders, immediately 
to seize and disann all the Austrian submitted', and the spectacle of thirty 
troops, and put the whole prisoners to thousand French and Bavarians in pos- 
death. And although Hormjiyer, Mar- session of its chief city, naturally spread 
tin, and the real chiefs, did their ut- thebelief that the war in the Tyrol was 
most to calm the general effervescence terminated. 

and direct it to some useful object, yet 47. This, however, was verj^feur from 
they could not prevent many of the pri- being the case ; and Europe, amidst the 
soners from falling victims to the un- consternation produced by the battle 
governable rage of the peasantry. In of Wagram, was speedily roused to the 
the midst of this heroic yet savage be- highest pitch of enthusiasm by the un- 
wilderment, the general voice turned conquerable resolution and astonishing 
to Hofer; and his announcement, in a victories of its gallant mountaineers, 
crowded assembly, that he wotdd stand General Hormayer, who was well aware 
by them to the last drop ci his blood, of the influence of Hofer over his coun- 
tnough it were only as chief of the pea- tiy^men, and despaired* with reason of 
sants of the Passeyrthal, was answered any further success in the contest, had 
by a general shout, which proclaimed used the utmost efforts to induce that 
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renowned chief to follow him in his re- 
treat. But all his eti'orta wei'e inedec- 
tual. Many of the chiefs, including 
even the resolute Spochbacher, had re- 
solved to withdraw withjthe .Austrian 
generals ; but when he went to take 
leave of Ilofer, the power of patriotic 
eloquence proved irresistible, and he 
was prevailed on fo remain andi. stand 
by his country to the last. Even after 
this acquisition, h^jwever, that renown- 
ed chief was still the victim of contend- 
ing feelings; patriotic ardour impellAg 
him one way, and the obvious hopeless- 
ness of the attempt another. In the 
agony of indecision he retired to a her- 
mitage in the valley of Passcyr, where, 
amidst pines and rocks, he spent several 
days in solitude and prayer. Haspxngcr 
was equally undecided ; and meanwhile 
the peasants, who were full of ardour 
and x'cady on all sides to take up arms, 
remained inactive for want of a leader 
to direct them. At length, hot/ever, 
the latter courageous chief had a meet- 
ing at Brixen with Martin Schenk, Pe|cr 
Eemmater, and Peter Mayer ; at which 
Schenk, who was the friend and conii- 
dant of Hofer, produced a letter from 
him, in which he implored them to make 
“ one mdre effort on b.ehalf of their be- 
loved country.” These rural heroes mu- 
tually pledged themselves to sacrifice 
theit lives rather than abandon the holy 
ctiuse; and, having concerted measures, 
Haspinger t(»ok the command of the pea- 
sants, while Hofer, who was summoned 
by the Dukeof Dantzictoappearat Inns- 
]>ruok on the 11th of August, returned 
for answer, He would come, but it 
should be attended by ten thousand 
sharpshooters.** 

48. Hostilities commenced on the 
4th of August by an attack on the 
advanced guard of the French and 
Bavariads, who were descending the 
southern declivity of the Brenner, on 
the banks of the ^isach, between 
Sterzing and BrUen. The Tyrolese, 
under Haspinger, occupied the over- 
hanging woodi and clifis which sur- 
rounded the bridge of Laditcb, a little 
below Mittewald, Where the high-md 
from Bolsano to Innspruck crosses the 
Eisabh. The French and Bavarians, 
little suspecting their danger, advanced 


incautiously down the dehle. Th« 
woods were silent — no muskets oi 
armed men appeared on the cliffs : bu* 
no sooner was a considerable bod> o . 
the enemy, under General Rouyer. 
engaged in ftic defire, than a heavy 
fire burst Vorth on all sides ; and, from 
amidst the leafy screen, the deadly 
bullets of the sharpshooters carried 
death with every discharge into th«. 
allied ranks. The column halted, fear 
ful to advance, yet unwilling to recede 
uj^n which the Tyrolese, with deafen 
ing .shouts, burst forth from their con 
cealment, and, mingling with the ene 
my, a frightful slaughter took place. 
Fresh trooi)s, however, came up from 
the* rear; coiirageous disciplfhe pre- 
vailed over unskilled valour; and the 
Bavarian column pushed on towards 
the bridge. Suddenly a crackling 
sound was heard; a rattle of falling 
stones startled the horsemen in ad- 
vance, and immediately afterwards 
huge masshs of rock and heaps of rub- 
bish on the heights above, which iirwi 
been propped by several gigantic firs, 
came thundering down, and crushed 
whole squadrons and comiKinies at 
once. So awful was the crash, so com- 
plete the devastation, that both par- 
ties for a time suspended the conflict, 
and, amidst the deathlike silence which 
ensued, the roar of the Eisach was 
distinctly heard.* Undeterred, how- 
ever, by this frightful catastrophe, the 
Fr|?uch advanced through a murderous 
fix%, and, SHrmountiug the ruins wliich 
obstructed the road and covered the 
bodies of their comrades, forced theii 
way on to the bridge. Already, how- 

* A parallel disaetor, in similar circum- 
Btaiiccs, befell the soldiers of Alexander. 
** Aiioborzanes has cum 25,000 pedftum oc- 
cupaverat rapes, abscissaH et undlque pree- 
mptas, in quorum caouinlnibas extra tcli 
Jautum barbari stabaiit, de induatrift quieti, 
ot pavontibua simUcB ; donee in arotissinias 
fauces penetraret agineu. Qnod ubi oon- 
tomptu sui per^ro vident ; turn vero ingeu- 
tis magnitudims saxa per montium prona 
devolvxmt: qua iuouBsa anpius subiaccnti- 
bus petds me^ore vl inddebant. neo singulos 
modo, sed ogtnixia proterebant. — Noc stare 
ergo, neG,siti, neo teatudiue quidem proteri 
poterant^ quum tantre molis onora propri- 
lereut barbari.— Nec ajiud remediiiin erat, 
quain revertiquA veuehiat.'’— Quintus Oub- 
Tiu% Ub. T. c. 8. 
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ever, it was on fire : a Bavarian horse* 
ii)an attempted, with dauntless intre- 
pidly, to cross the arch amidst the 
fiauies, but the burning rafters gave 
way, and he was precipitated into the 
torrent. Separated by ‘H^^he yawning 
gulf, over which there was* no other 
piissage, both parties desisted from 
the combat. Haspinger returned to 
Brixen to collect his scattered forces; 
and Rouyer, weakened by the loss of 
twelve hundred meu, remeasured his 
steps to Mittewald and Sterzing, at the 
foot of the Brenner.* 

49. The successful issue of this ex- 
traordinary coutlict produced, as might 
have been expected, a general out- 
break in the Tyrol. Hofer descended 
the valley of Passey r at the head of 
several thousand men, and joined 
Spechbacher on the Jaufen, the moun- 
tain ridge which overhangs, on the 
west and north, the northern slope of 
tlio Brenner, and ten thousand men 

'on flocked to their stundfcrd. The 
Bavarians, under' General Steingel, 
made several attempts to dislodge 
them from this threatening position, 
which menaced the great road by 
Brixen to Italy, but they were con- 
sbrntly repulsed. Count Wittgen- 
stein, an officer destined to immortal 
celebrity in a more glorious war, suc- 
ceeded, however, in again clearing of 
the enemy the road up the northern 
slope of the Brenner; and Marshal Le- 
febvre, encouraged by this success, p^t 
himself at the head of his whole corps, 
with the intention of forcing his way 

* The scone of this memorable conflict is 
on the high-road from Dri.^cu to Sterzing, 
about a mile below Mittewald. shortly before 
it crosses the bridge of Laditch. Every tra- 
veller from Italy to Oormany, by the Tyrol, 
piiBSos through it ; but how few are aware of 
the heart -sUrriiig deeds of which the wood- 
clad precipices, beneath which they roll in 
their carriages, have been the theatre 1 Sir 
Walter ^oott places the action iu the Upper 
lunthal, but this is a mistake. —Quchichtt 
Hofer, 660. The author visited the 
Bcbne in 1816, and he yet recollects, in all its 
vividness, the thrilling interest which it ex- 
cited; the long black flirrow produced by 
the failing mosses, like the track of an ava- 
lanche, was even then, after the lapse of 
seven years, immtrlhotly obliterated by tbe 
bursting vemtatlon which the warmth of the 
Italian suu had awakened on these beautiful 
steeps. 


over that elevated ndge to the Italian 
Tyrol. But he had not advanced far 
till his column, while winding in strag- 
gling files up the steep ascent, twenty 
miles in length, which leads to the 
summit of tne pass, waa beset on all 
sides. When the vanguard had reached 
Bteinach, it was att^ked in number- 
less points at once by the peasantry, 
and thrown down in disorder on the 
main body, which efe lung fell into 
confusion. After an obstinate coutlict, 
thd whole, twenty thousand strong, 
were routed and driven back with im- 
mense loss to^he bottom of the moun- 
tain. Such was the disorder, that the 
marshal himself arrived there, disguis- 
ed as a common trooper, on the evening 
of the 11th; and his followers — ^horse, 
foot, and cannon, mingled together — 
were rolled down in utter rout into 
Innspruch- Twenty-five pieces of can- 
non, aiid the whole anmunition of the 
army,^ell into the hands of the vic- 
tors, who, gathering strength like a 
meyntain torrent with every tributoxy 
stream which crossed their course, 
soon appeared in great force on Mount 
Ysel and the heights which overhang 
the capital. 

50. Similar success in other Quarters 
attended the eifurts- of the Tyrolese 
patriots. A body of seventeen hun- 
dred men, who advanced from Lan^ek 
through the Vintschgau, with the in- 
tention of falling on the rear of Hoferis 
people at Sterziug, was met at Prutz 
by a body of Tyrolese sharpshooters, 
and, after a protracted contest of two 
days, totally defeated, with the loss of 
three hundred killed and nine hundred 
prisoners. At the same^ time General 
Kusca, in the Pustertbal, marched with 
six thousand men from Carinthia to 
Lienz, where he perpetrated the most 
revolting atrocities, massacriifg every 
human being, of wWever age or sex, 
that fell in his way. At len^h a stop 
was put to his career by a body of arm- 
ed peasants, who met him at the Lien- 
zerclause, and after a bloody conflict 
drove him bf^k, with the loss of twelve 
hundred men, to Sachsenburg ; from 
which, hotly pursued with increasing 
fury by the peasantry, he retreated 
across the frontier into Cariuthia, so 
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that the whole of the Pusterthal was the left, and advanced by Mutters. At 
delivered from the enemy. At the four in the morning, the brave Capu- 
same time a body of Italian troops, chin roused Hofer from sleep, and, 
which had advanced from the nei^h- having first united with him in fexvent 
bourhood of Verona w^th the design prayer, hurried out to communicate 
of co-operating with the corps of Lefe- his orders to 'the outposts. The battle 
bvre in its descent from the Brenner, commenced at six, and continued with- 
alamaed at the general insurrection of out intermission till midnight ; the 
the xalley of the Xdige, fell ba«k, har- Bavarians constantly endeavouring to 
assed by a cloud of peasants, to the drive the Tyrolese from their position 
Italian frontier, end the whole of the on Mount Ysel, and they, in their turn, 
southern Tyrol was restored to the to force the enemy back into the town 
arms of the Tyrolese. * of Innspruck. For long the contest 

51. Animated by the8| unlooked-for was undecided, — the superior discipline 
successes, the patriots no longer stood and admirable artillery of the enemy 
on the defensive, but, flocking from all prevailing over the impetuous but dis- 
quarters to the standard of Hofer, as- orderly assaults and deadly aim of the 
sembled in great multitudes on Mount mountaineers. But, towai^ nightfall, 
Ysel, thesceneof theirformertriumphs, the bridge of the Sill was carried after 
and destined to be immortalised by a a desperate struggle; and their left 
still more extraordinary victory. Lefe- flank being thus turned, the French 
bvre had collected his whole force> con- and Bavarians gave way on all sides, 
sisting of twenty five thousand men, of and were pursued with great slaughter 
whom two thousand were horsd, with into the town. The Bavarians lost six 
forty pieces of cannon, on the little thousandmen.ofwhomseventeeuhun- 
jilain which lies between Innspruck and dred wounded fell into the hands of 
the foot of the mountains on the right the Tyrolese ; while, on the side of the 
bank of the Inn. They were far from latter, no more than nine hundred had 
being animated, however, bytheirwont- fallen, 

ed spirit ; the repeated defeats they had 52. This great* victory was immedi- 
experieilced had inspired them with ately followed by the liberation of the 
that mysterious dread of the mountain- whole Tyrol Lef ebvre fell back across 
eerswithwhicbregulartroops are some- the Inn op the day after the battle, 
times seized, when, contrary to expec- and, evacuating Innspruck, retreated 
tation, they have beenworst^by^^odies rapidly to Kufstein, and from thence 
of men undisciplined. A secret feel- to Salzburg, where his whole army was 
ing of the injustice of their cause, and collected on the 20th. Spedibacher 
the heroism with which they had been followed with a large body of peasants, 
resisted, paralysed naany an arm which and destroyed a considerable part of 
had never trembled befora a regular the rear-gxuird at Schwatz ; while. Ho- 
enemy. The Tyrolese consisted of fer made his triumphant entry into 
eighteen thousand men, three hundred Innspruck, and took up his residence 
of whom were Austrian soldiers who in the imperial castle, where his pre- 
had refused to follow their officers, and sence was very necessary to check the 
remained to share the fate of the inhu- disorders consequent on the irruption 
bitants ! they were tolerably supplied of so large a b^y of tumultuous 
with ammuniiion, but bad few provi- triots into an opulent city. The entire 
sions, in consequence of whidi several command of tne county was now as- 
hunted pea^ntsh^ already gone back sumed by this chief. Proclamations 
totheirl^e$. Spebhbachercommand- were issued, and coins struck in his 
ed the r%ht wing, whose line extended name, as commander-in-chief, of the 
from 4hie heights of Pwbezg to the Tyrol; and the whole civil and militaiy 
bridge between Hdl and Volden; Ho- , preparations were submitted to his 
fer was with the centre, and had his Sflr^tions. While exercising these ex- 
headquarters at the inn of Spade, on alted fubbtion^ however, he still ra- 
the Schonbetg ; Haspinger directed tained the sim^icity of his rustiq dress 
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and manners : he wore nothing but his 
country jerkin and clouted shoes; his 
long beard was retained, but his broad- 
brimmed hat was exchanged for one 
with a plume, and bearing an inscrip- 
tion to him 08 commanderdn-chief of 
the Tyrol, the gift of the holy sister- 
hood of Innspruck. 

03. It soon appeared, however, that 
their renowned chief was not qualified 
for the duties of government. He in- 
terfered in an irregular and capricious 
way, though ftom pure motives, with 
the administration of justice, and was 
more occupied with terminating the 
private quarrels of his countiymen 
than warding off their public dangers. 
Among other attempts, he spent much 
time in endeavouring to reconcile the 
disputes of married persons —an under- 
tamng which gave him ample employ- 
ment. Meanwhile, Eiscnsticken and 
Siebercr, who had both distinguished 
themselves in the commencement of 
the war, but had subsequently retired 
with the Austrian troops, returned to 
their countrymen to share at all haz- 
ards their fate ; the former bore a gold 
medal and chain, which were presented 
to Hoferby the Emperor of Austria, 
and with whiclr he was formally in- 
vested in the great church of Inu- 
spruck, at the foot of the tomb of Maxi- 
milian, by the abbot of Wilten, amidst 
the tears and acclamations of a vast 
concourse of spectators ; while two de- 
puties, Muller and Schonecher, wlA 
contrived to elude the vigilaifce of tlie 
French sentinels who suiToundcd the 
country, and made their way to Eng- 
land to implore the aid of the Briti^ 
government, were received with heart- 
felt kindness by all classes, and filled 
the nation, and through it the world, 
with unbounded admiration of their 
countrymen's exploits. 

54. But darker days were approach- 
ing ; and the Tyrolepe war was des- 
tined to add another to the numerous 
proofs which history affords, that no 
amount of patriotism, however great, 
and no prodigies of valour, however 
marvellous, not even when aided by 
the enthusiasm of religion and the 
strength of mounta^iB, can success- 

VOL. VIII. 


fully maintain fi protracted resistance 
against a numerous and well-conducted 
enemy, if destitute of the organisation 
and support of a regular government. 
Popular enthusiasm, often irresistible 
in the outset, and while the general 
effervescence lasts, is incapable of the 
steady and enduring -efforts necessary 
in com&ating the forces of an estab- 
lished monarchy ably and perseveringly 
directed. Like the Ffench Vendeans, 
or the Scottish Highlanders in 1745, 
the Tyrolese for the most part re- 
turned home# after the victoiy of 
Innspruck. In their simplicity they 
thought th5 contest was over, now 
that the invaders*^ were again chased 
from the valley of the Inn ; and thus 
the frontier passes were left guai'ded 
only by a few hundred men, wholly in- 
adequate to protect them against the 
assaults of the enei^. Meanwhile 
Napolepn,*now thoruufhly roused, and 
justly apprehensive of the fatal blow 
which the continued independence of 
this^ountaiuous district in the midst 
of his dominions would inflict on his 
power, was preparing such immense 
forces for a renewed attack on the 
coimtry, as rendered its subjugation a 
matter of certainty. In the south, 
General Peyri, at the head of ten 
thousand men, received orders to ad- 
vance from Verona and make himself 
master *of Trent at all hazards; Rusca 
was intrusted with the command of 
three divisions, eighteen thousand 
strong, which were to enter the Pus- 
terthal fi*om Villach and Carinthia; 
while three Bavarian divisions, under 
Drouet, musSeiring twenty thousand 
veterans, were to break in by the pass 
of Strub and the Salzburg frontier. 
These great forces were the more to 
be dreaded, that they would* arrive 
simultaneously in the countiy at the 
very moment when all hearts were 
frozen by- the intelligence of the con- 
olusiou of a treaty of peace by Austria, 
in which the Tyrol was abandoned; 
and when the first appearance of the 
winter snows was driving the peasants 
^and their herds from the elevated 
pastures in the mountains to the 
lower valleys, in which they might be 
0 
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more easily reached by the invading 
columns. 

55. Under such difficult and dis- 
heartening circumstances, it was hard- 
ly to be expected, and cC^rtainly not to 
be wished, that the resistance of the 
Tyrolese should be further protracted; 
but such was the unconquerable spirit 
of the people, that for three Inonths 
longer they continued obstinately to 
contend for thcii* independence. Their 
frontiers were in the first insta'see 
forced on all sides. Peyri defeated a 
body of Tyrolese and (.Austrians at 
Ampezzo on the Adige, and, after 
maJung himself master of Trent and 
Roveredo, advanced to the celebrated 
position of Lavis, from, whence the 
peasants were driven with great loss. 
On the northern and eastern fron- 
tiers affairs were equally discouraging. 
Spechbacher, who occupied the impor- 
tant pass of StAib, the only entrance 
from the Salzburg territory, with a 
few hundred peasants, was unexpect- 
edly attacked at daybreak on the I8th 
October, and defeated with consider- 
able loss; and, what to him was a 
heart-rending misfortune, his little 
son Andrew, a boy of eleven years of 
age, who had escaped from his place 
of seclusion in the mountains to join 
his father in the field, was made pri- 
soner fighting by his side.* Spech- 
bacher himself was struck doTi^n, des- 
perately wounded, and only made his 
escape by the assistance of his brave 

* Spechbacher was etruric down by re- 
poatoa blows with the but-end of a rnuekct, 
and, when he regained hie feet, be found his 
little sou had been carried oiT fW>m his side. 
Wounded and bleeding as ho was, he no 
sooner discovered Ins loss than he called on 
his followers to return to the rescue ; but, 
for the first time in the war, they refltscd 
to follow him. little Andrew was told his 
father ^ae dead ; and, to convince him that 
he was so, the Bavarian soldiers produced 
his sabre and some part of bis dress, all 
bloody, which bad been lost in the struggle. 
On seeing them ho wept bitterly, but soon 
regained his oompdeure. and marched in 
sullen silence with his fellow-prisoners. At 
Munich he was presented to the King of 
Bavaria, who treated him with much Idnd- 
nesB, and placed him in the royal seminary. 
In after tRnes, and under happier auspices, 
this heroic fhmily were reunited, under thdr 
beloved Emperc^s eway.— B artholdt, der 
KrieQ der TyroUr Landleute, in JaJire 1809, 
p. 378, 879. 


friends, who, fighting the whole way, 
carried him up the almost inaccessible 
cliffs on the side of the pass, where 
the Bavarian soldiers could not fol- 
low them. »The invaders now inun- 
dated tlv) valley of the Inn: Hofer, 
almost deserted by his followers, was 
unable to maintain himself at Inn- 
spruck, but, retiring to Mount Ysel, 
the scene of his former victories, still 
maintained with mournful resolution 
the standAi'd of independence. 

56. Eugene BcauhameSs, who was in- 
trusted with the direction of all the 
invading columns, now issued a pro- 
clamation from Villach, in which, 
after announcing the conclusion of 
peace between France and Austria, he 
called on the people to submit, and 
offered them, on that condition, an un- 
restricted amnesty for the past. At 
the same time the Archduke John, in 
a proclamation, strongly counselled 
them to « relinquish the contest, and 
with a heavy heart announced that no 
farther aid or countenance could bo 
given them by the Austrian govern- 
ment. In these circumstances, Hofer 
had no course left but submission : he 
withdrew to Steinach,;From whence he 
wrote to General Drouet, offering to 
stop hostilities ; and a few days citer 
issued a proclamation, in which he 
counselled the people, as peace had 
been concluded, to lay down their 
arms, aiid'^tnist ** for pardon and obli- 
^on of Jhe past to the greatness of 
.soul of Napoleon, whose footsteps 
were guided by a power of superior 
order, which it was no longer ]>er- 
mitted them to resist.'* But, in a few 
days after, finding that the inhabi- 
tants of his beloved valleys were still 
in arms, and that further resistance 
was resolved on, he issued another 
proclamation, in which he ascribed his 
fonner intention to the advice of evil 
counsellors, and called on the people 
‘‘still to combat in defence of your 
native country. 1 shall fight with 
you, and for you, as a father for his 
children." War was then resumed in 
every quarter; but the forces brought 
from all sides against the Tyrol were 
so immense that no hope remained to 
the inliabitants, except that of throw* 
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ing, by deeds of glory, a last radiaoce 
around their fall. 

57. Rusca and Baraguay d'Hilliers 
entered the Pueterthal from Carinthia, 
with twenty thousand men, in the be- 
ginning of November. Unable to re- 
sist so overwhelming a force, the Ty- 
rolese fell back, fighting all the way, 
to the Miilbacher- clause, which they 
made good for two days with the most 
determined bravery, ^nd were only 
compelled to evacuate it on the third, 
from their posFfcion being turned by a 
circuitous path through the mountains. 
All the principal valleys were now in- 
undated by French troops. Brixen was 
occupied ; and the Bav.arians from Iniis- 
pruck having surmounted the Brenner 
with littlo opposition, the victorious 
columns united at Sterzing, and with 
fifteen thousand men threatened the 
Passeyrthal from the eastward ; while 
an equal force, under PeyriJ ascended 
the hanks of the Adige, and epproach- 
ed the only district remaining in aims 
by the southern side. Thus the insur- 
rection was at last cooped up within 
very narrow limits, and, in fact, con- 
fined to HofeFs native valley. But 
though assailed by forces so immense, 
and driven by the snow in the higher 
groupds down to the banks of the 
Adi^, the peasants still showed an 
undaunted front; and Rusca having 
incaiitiously advanced to the old castle 
of the Tyrol, and dispersed fJhrt of his 
forces to obtain the deli very ^of arm! 
from the inhabitants, he was attacked 
by Haspinger, aided by Thalguter and 
Troggler,two rustic leaders, and totally 
defeated, with the loss of six hundred 
killed and wounded, and seventeen 
hundred prisoners. Thalguter fell in 
tills action, at the very moment he 
was taking an eagle from the enemy. 

58. This unexpected success again 
set the whole neighbouring valleys in 
a fiame; but the storms of winter hav- 
ing set in, and the mountains become 
covered with their snowy mantle, want 
of provisions compelled the inhabitants 
to submit. The natives of ihnse ele- 
vated regions, who maintain themselves 
by the produce of the dairy or the 
sale of their manufactures, were ruin- 
ed by the exactions of the contending 


armies, and beheld with despair their 
families threatened with famine by the 
burning of their houses by the French 
soldiers, and stoppage of the wonted 
supplies of grtin from the Italian 
plains. Before the middle of Decem- 
ber, almost all the chiefs hail taken ad- 
vantage an amnesty, pressed with 
generous earnestness upon the people 
by Eugene Beauhamais and Baraguay 
d’Hilliors, and joined a largo party of 
Tyrelese emigrants at Wardeiii, while 
the peasants, in sullen grief, returned 
to their homes# 

59. Animated by the respect of true 
soldiers for a gallant adversary, both 
these brave generals were unwearied 
in their efforts to induce Hofer to sub- 
mit ; and they would have done any- 
thing to extricate him from his ])eril- 
ous situation. But, though grievously 
depressed and perplei^d, he refused 
to accomprfliy his fnendla in their flight, 
or humble himself by submission to 
the conquerors. Retiring to his na- 
tive Galley, he long eluded the search 
of the victui*8. His place of conceal- 
ment was a Bolitiiry alpine hut, four 
leagues distant from his home, in gene- 
ral inaccessible from the snow»which 
surrounded it. In that deep solitude 
he was furnished, by stealth, with pro- 
visions by a few faithful followers, and 
more than once visited by secret mes- 
sengers Tfrom the Emperor of Austria, 
who in vain used every entreaty to in- 
duce him to abandon the Tyrol, and 
accept an asylum in the Imperial do- 
minions. But Hofer steadily refused 
all their offers, declaring his resolu- 
tion to be fixed never to abandon his 
country or family. He even resisted 
all their entreaties to shave his beard, 
or use any disguise which might pre- 
vent his person from being known to 
the enemy. At length ho was seized 
by a French force of sixteen hundred 
men, led by Douay,*once his intimate 
friend, whom the magnitude of the 
reward induced to betray his benefac- 
tor. Two thousand more wei'd in readi- 
ness to support them. A single man 
had put a brigade in motioft. The 
column set out at midnight, and, after 
marching four leagues over ice and 
snow', surrounded the hut at five in 
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the momiug of the 5th January. No 
sooner did Hofer hear the voice of the 
officer inquiring for him than he quiet- 
ly came to the door, and delivered him- 
self up. Ho vras imnt?diately bound, 
and marched dovm his beloved valley, 
amidst the tears of the inhabitants 
and the shouts of the French soldiers, 
to Bolsano, and thence by Trent to 
Mantua. 

60. On his j^nimey he was treated 
by the French oificers, and particularly 
General Baraguay d’Hilliers, with the 
kindness which true valour ever pays 
to misfortune, and which, in his case, 
was well deserved by the felforts he had 
uniformly made to protect the French 
prisoners who fell into his hands. On 
his arrival at Mantua, a court-martial 
was immediately summoned, with 
General Bisson, the governor of the 
fortress, whom he had formerly van- 
quished, at iti head, to tfy hiiu for 
combating against the French after 
the last proclc^ation of Eugene Beau- 
hamais offering a general amiA^sty. 
The proceedings were very short, as 
the facts charged were at once ad- 
mitted by the accused ; but, notwitli- 
stsindipg this, a very great difference 
of opinion prevailed as to the punish- 
ment to be inflicted. A majority were 
for confinement; two had the courage 
to vote for his entire deliverance ; but 
a telegraphic despatch from* Milan, 
conveying the orders of Napoleon, de- 
cided the question^ by ordering his 
death within twenty-four hours, thus 
putting it out of the power pf Austria 
to interfere. He received his sentence 
with unshaken firmness, though he had 
no idea previously that his life was 
endangered ; and only requested that 
he might be attended by a confessor, 
whiclitwas immediately complied with. 
By this priest, Manifesti, who never 
quitted him till bis death, he trans- 
mitted his last adieus to his family, 
and gave them everything he possessed 
to be delivered to his countrymen, con- 
sisting of five hundred florins in Aus- 
trian bank-notes, his silver snuff-box 
and bap^utiful rosary which he had 
constantly carried about with him. 
In the intervals of religious duty, he 
conversed eagerly about the Tyrolese 


war, expressing always his firm con- 
viction that sooner or later his country- 
men would be reunited to the Austrian 
government. 

61. On tl^e following morning he was 
led out to execution. As he i>a8sed 
by the barracks on the Porta Molina, 
where the Tyrolese prisoners were 
confined, they fell on their knees and 
wept aloud. Those who wei'e near 
enough to approach his escort, threw 
themselves on the ground and implor- 
ed his blessing. This he freely gave 
them, requesting their forgiveness for 
the misfortunes in which he had in- 
volved their country, and assuring 
them that he felt confident they would 
ere long return under the dominion of 
their beloved Emperor, to whom he 
cried out his last “ Vlmil** with a 
clear and steady voice. On the broad 
bastion, a little distance from the Porta 
Ceresa, thb grenadiers formed a square, 
open in, their rear, while twelve men 
and a corporal stood forth with loaded 
pieces. A drummer offered Hofer a 
white handkerchief to bandage his eyes, 
and requested him to kneel, but this 
he refused, saying that “ he was used 
.to stand upright before his Creator, 
and in that pcjsture he would deliver 
up his spirit to Him.” Having then 
presented the corporal who comifiaud- 
ed the detachment with his whole re- 
maining property, consisting of twenty 
kreutzers; and uttered a few words ex- 
pressive of attachment to his sovereign 
and couhtry, he faced the guard, and 
with a loud voice pronounced the word 
*‘Fire!” On the first discharge ho 
sank only on one knee: a merciful 
shot, however, at length despatched 
him. 

62. Few events in the history of Na- 
^Kileon have met a darker stain on liis 
memory than this ungenerous slaughter 
of a brave and heroic antagonist. Ad- 
mitting that the unutterable miseries 
of civil war sometimes render it indis- 
pensable for the laws of all countries 
to punish with death even the most 
elevated virtue, when enlisted on the 
side virhich ultimately is vanquished, 
it can hardly be said that the resist- 
ance of the Tyrolese to the Bavarian 
yoke partook of that character. It 
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was truly a national contest. The ob> | 
ject in view was not to rise up in re- ! 
bcllion against a constituted govern- 
ment, but to restore a lost province to 
the Austrian monarchy. The people 
had been forcibly transferred, only a 
few years before, a^inst tMeir will, 
from the sway of their beloved Empe- 
ror to the rude oppression of a foreign 
throne; the dominion of four years 
could not obliterate the recollections 
of four centuries. In that very war 
Napoleon had himself issued a piu- 
clamation, calling upon the Hunga- 
rians to throw off their allegiance to 
Austria, and reassert, after its extinc- 
tion for centuries, thoir national inde- 
j)endence.* Hofer had never sworn 
allegiance to the Fi’ench Emperor ; 
he had never held office under his 
government, nor tasted of his bounty : 
yet what invectives have Napoleon and 
ins panegyrists heaped upon the Bour- j 
bons in 1815, for visiting with severity 
the defection of the leadei's of the 
French army, during the Hundred 
Days, who had done both I If Ney was 
murdered, because, after swearing to 
bring back Napoleon in an iron cage, 
vanquished by old recollections, he 
gave the example, himself a marshal at 
the head of an army, of deserting the 
sovereign who had elevated him to its 
command ; what are we to say of Ho- 
fer, a simple mountaineer, who, with- 
out employment comin^pd under 
Bavaria, merely strove to restore h.^ 
country to the recollectionst and the 
ties of four centuries? Even if his 
life had been clearly forfeited by the 
laws of war, a generous foe, won by 
his bravery, penetrated with his devo- 
tion, would only have seen in that cir- 

* Hungarians ! the moment has arrived 
to daim your independence. 1 offer you 
T>cace, the integrity of your territory, of your 
liberty, and constitution. Your alliance with 
Austria has been the cause of all your mis- 
fortunes ; you form the largest portion of its 
empire, and yet your dearest interests have 
nlwasm been sacrificed to those of the Here- 
ditary States, llcsumo, then, yoiu: rank as 
an independent nation ; choose a king who 
may permanently reside amongst you, who 
may bo surrounded only W your oitisans and 
Bfildiers. Hungarians 1 tnat is what Europe 
demimds, what I offer you."— Napolbox’s 
Proclamation to the Hungarians, Vienna, ISth 
May 1809; ScHosLLk des Trait, ix. 248. 


cumstance an additional reason for 
seiding the glories of Wagram by an 
act of mercy, which would have won 
every noble bosom to his cause. But 
though not def^titute of humane emo- 
tions, Napoleon was steeled against 
every sentiment which had the sem- 
blance even of militating against rea- 
sons of «tate iiolicy; and such w^as the 
force of his selfish feelings, that he 
w'as actuated by an indelible rancour 
towards all who in any d(*gree thwarted 
his ambition. T)ie execution of Hofer 
was the work the same spirit which, 
carrying its hostility beyond the gm^'c, 
bequeathed •a legacy to the assassin 
who had attempted the life of Wel- 
lington. 

63. Peter Mayer, haying been tried 
at Bolsano, was also shot, and behaved 
with equal heroism in his last mo- 
ments. Haspinger, who put no faith 
either in ihe promiBeR*of pardon held 
out by Eugene, or the visions of celes- 
tial succour declared by Kolb, a fana- 
tic who was mainly instnimental in 
exciting the last unhappy insurrection, 
succeeded, after a very long time, in 
escaping into Switzerland, by the way 
of St Gall and Einsiedeln, in the dress 
of a monk, from whence he contrived, 
by cross paths through Friuli and Car- 
inthia, to reach Vienna^ where be ye- 
ceived protection from the Emperor. 
Spechb«cher, after the unfortunate ac- 
tion at the pass of Stnib, where his 
son Andrew was made prisoner, was 
actively pursued by the Bavarians, who 
set a Iwge price upon his head ; and 
he was £eq^iently obliged to shift his 
place of concealment to avoid discovery. 
He was at one time surrounded in a 
retreat by a jiarty of Bavarian soldiers, 
who had been led to his house by a 
faithless wretch; but he escape^ upon 
the roof, and, leaping thence, made his 
way into an adjoining forest, where he 
was secreted nearly a month, and- en- 
dured the utmost pangs of hunger. 
Wandering in this manner, he hj^ acci- 
dent met his wife and infant children, 
like him flying from persecution and 
death, and perishing of want ^d cold. 
They at length obtained a refuge in 
the house of a jronerous peasant in 
the village of Yolderberg, where they 
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were concealed together several weeks. 
But his retreat living been discover- 
ed, Spechbacher was obliged to lly to 
the higher mountains, where, on one 
of tho summits of the Eisgletscherr, 
in a cavern discovered* by him in for- 
mer times when pursuing the chamois, 
he lay for sever^ weeks in the depth 
of winter, supported bysaltpxwvisions, 
eaten raw, lest the smoke of a fire 
should betray his place of concealment 
to his pursuers. ^ ^ 

64. Happening one djiy, in the^ be- 
ginning of March, to walk to the en- 
trance for a few minutA to enjoy the 
ascending sun, an avalanche, descend- 
ing from the summit of the mountain 
above, swept him along with it down to 
the distance of half a mile on the slope 
beneath, and dislocated his hip-bone 
in the fall. Unable now to stand, sur- 
rounded by ice and snow, tracked on 
every side by^ruthless pij^rsuers, his 
situation was to all appearance desper- 
ate; but even then the unconquerable 
energy of bis mind, and incorrupjtible 
fidelity of his friends, saved him from 
destruction. Summoning up all his 
courage, he contrived to drag himself 
along the snow for several leagues 
during' the night, to a friend’s house 
in the village of Volderberg, where, to 
a\M:)id discovery, ho crept into the 
stable. His faithful friend gave him 
a kind reception, and carried thim on 
his back to Rinu, where his wife and 
children were, and where his devoted 
domestic, Geoige .Zoppel, concealed 
him in a hole in the cow-house beneath 
where the cattle stood, though beyond 
the reach of their feet, where he was 
covered up with cow-dung and fodder, 
and iismained for two months, till his 
leg was set and he was able to walk. 
The town was full of Bavarian troops; 
but this extraordinary place of con- 
cealment was never discovered, even 
when the Bavarioji dragoons, as was 
very frequently the case, were in the 
stable looking after their horses. Zop- 
pel did not even inform Spechbachei^s 
wife of her husband’s return, lest her 
emotion or visits to the ple^ should 
betray his place of concealment. At 
length, in the beginning of , May, the 
Bavaiiau soldiers having left the house, 
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Spechbacher was lifted from his living 
grave, and restored to his wife and 
children. As soon as he was able to 
walk he set out, and journeying chief- 
ly in the night, through tne wildest 
and most sbcliided Alps, by Dux and 
the Boui^es of the Salza, he passed the 
Styrian Alps, where he crossed the 
frontier and reached Vienna in safety. 
There he was soon after joined by his 
wife and children ; and the Emperor’s 
bounty provided both for them and 
Hofer’s orphan family, with not unde- 
served munificence, till, on the restora- 
tion of the Tyrol to the house of Haps- 
burg, they returned to their native 
valleys, and Spechbacher died at Hall, 
in 1830, of a weakness in the chest, 
brought on by these unparalleled hard- 
ships. Little Andrew, then a man, 
who had been kindly treated at the 
court of Munich, was promoted to an 
official sitiiation in the Tyrol, under 
the Austrian government ; hut the 
widow ahd children of Hofer remain- 
ed under their father’s roof in the val- 
ley of Passeyr. 

65. Touching 'as is this record of 
simple virtue in the mountaineers of 
the Tyrol, another event of still more 
surpiissing interest, and attended by 
yet more momentous consequences, 
occurred in this eventful year. This 
wiiB the dethronement and imprison- 
ment of J;he Pope,*and the annexation 
^f the patrimony of St Peter and of 
tha Etcmal City to tho French em- 
I pire. 

When Pius VII., conti-ary to the 
usage of his predecessors, agreed to 
leave the Quirinal Hill and cross the 
Alps in the depth of winter, to place 
the crown on the brows oi the French 
Emperor, he natuially expected that 
some great and durable benefit would 
accrue to himself and his successors 
from the unwonted act of condescen- 
sion. The flattering reception which 
he met with at Paris, the delicate at- 
tentions of all the functionaries of the 
imperial palace, and the marked re- 
ga^ of the Emperor himself, confirm- 
ed these flattering illusions ; and the 
papal suite returned into Italy charm- 
ed with their visit, and never doubting 
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that, at the very least, the restoration 
of the three legations in Romagna, 
tom from the Holy See by the treaty 
of Tolentino in 1797, might with con- 
fidence be relied on, [an^e, Chap. xz. 
§ 152]. M. Fontanes, the orator of 
government, had enlarged, id eloquent 
and touching terms, on the magni- 
ficent spectacle afforded by the re- 
conversion of the first of European 
states to the Christian and Catholic 
faith. “When the conqueror of Ma- 
rengo,” said he, “conceived on the field 
of battle the design of re-establishing 
the unity of religion, and restoring to 
the French their ancient worship, he 
rescued civilisation from impending 
ruin. Day for ever memorable ! dear 
alike to the wisdom of the statesman 
and the faith of the Christian ! It was 
then that Franco, abjuriiig the great- 
est errors, gave the most useful lesson 
to the world. She recognijied the eter- 
nal tmth, that irreligious ideas are im- 
politic, and that every attenlpt against 
Christianity is a stroke levelled at the 
best interests of humanity. Universal 
homage is due to the august pontiff 
•who, renewing the firtues of the apos- 
tolic age, has consecrated the new des- 
tinies of the French empire, and cloth- 
ed it with the lustre of the days of 
Clovis and Pepin. Everything has 
changed around the Catholic faith, but 
it remains the same I It beholds the 
rise and fall of empires ;|^ut amidst 
their ruins, equally as their grande]|}x; 
it sees the working out of ihe divine 
administration. Never did the uni- 
verse witness such a spectacle as is 
now exhibited: the days are past when 
the empire and the papacy were rival 
powers. Cordially united, they now 
go hand in hand to arrest the fatal 
doctrines which have menaced Europe 
with a total subversion: may they 
jdeld to the combined influence of re- 
ligion and wisdom ! ” 

66. It is not surprising that such a 
reception from the conqueror who had 
filled the world with his renown, and 
such a prospect of re-converting to its 
pristine faith the first of the European 
monarchies, should have dazzled the 
eyes not only of the Pope but of the 
whole conclave. But amidst the uni- 


versal illusion, it did not escape, even 
at that time, the observation of some 
of the able statesmen who directed the 
cabinet of Rome, that, flattering as 
these attenticyiB and expressions were, 
they were all* general, and bore refer- 
ence only to the spmUml extension of 
the papal sway. Ardently as some tem- 
poral ^vantages^were desired, both the 
Emperor and his diplomatists had care- 
fully avoided holding out any pledge, 
even the most indirect, of such conces- 
sions. Of this a painful proof was 
soon afforded. Shortly .after his re- 
turn to Rom*e, Pius VII. transmitted 
a memorial to Napoleon, in which he 
enumerated the losses which the Holy 
See hud sustained from the Fi'ench 
government during the progress of the 
war, and strongly urged him to imitate 
the example of Charlemagne, and re- 
store all its possessions. It> was no 
part of the system ofaNapoleon to per- 
mit tlfe imperial eagles to recede from 
any territory which they had once oc- 
cupied ; and in a studied answer drawn 
up by the Emperor himself, while he 
expressed boundless anxiety for the 
spiritual exaltation of the Holy See, 
and even admitted a desire, “if the 
occasion should offer,” to augment its 
temporal advantages ; yet he distinctly 
announced that this must not be ^ex- 
pected from any interference with ex- 
istingsarrangements, or diminution of 
the territory of the Kingdom of Italy, 
to which these acquisitions bad been an- 
nexed. Repeated attempts were after- 
wards made by tbe papal government to 
obtain some relaxation or concession in 
this particular; but they were always 
either eluded or met by a direct refusal. 

67. Still more decisive events speedily 
demonstrated that, amidst all Napo- 
leon’s professions of regard, which he 
really felt, for the spiritual authority 
of the successors of St Peter, he had 
no intention of adding to their terri- 
torial influence, or of Seating them in 
any other way than as his own vassals, 
who, in every part of their temporal 
administration, were to take the law 
^from the cabinet of the Tuileries. In 
October 1805, during the course of 
the Austrian war, the French troops 
seized upon Ancona, the most impor- 
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taut fortresB in the eccleeiastical do* 
minions ; aiid the remonstrances of the 
Pope against this violent invasion were 
not only entirely cUsregarded, but Na- 
poleon, in reply, openlj asserted the 
principle that he was Emperor of 
Rome, and the Pope was only his vice- 
roy.* The haughty and disdainful 
terms of this letter, and the announce- 
ment of an undisguised sovereignty 
over the Roman States, first opened 
the eyes of the benevolent Ponti^to 
the real intentions of the French Em- 
peror : he returned an ii^.repid answer 
to the conqueror of Austerlitz, that he 
recognised no earthly potei^tate as his 
superior ;t and from that hour may bo 
dated the hostility w'hich grew up be- 
twixt thorn. Napoleon, so far from 
relaxing in any of his demands, was 
only the more aroused, by this unex- 
pected opposition, to increased exac- 
tions from the ^oly See: his troops 
spread over the whole papal territory; 
Rome itself was surrounded by his 
battalions ; and, within a half-mile of 
the Quirinal palace, preparations were 
opehly made for the siege of Gaeta. 

fl8. Pius VII., hf)wever, was un- 
shS^en in his determination. ** If they 
choose, said he to M. Alquier, the 
French envoy, to seize upon Rome, 
we .shall make no resistance ; but we 
shall refuse them the entry to the 
* ** All Italy must be subjected to fby law ; 
your situation requires that you should imy 
me the same respect in temporal which I do 
you iu spiritual matters. 1 will not infringe on 
the independence of the Holy See, but my ene- 
mies must bo yours. Your holiness must 
ccaso to have any delicacy towards niy ene- 
mies and those of the church. You are Sove- 
reign of Rome, hw lam ile Bmperor: all my 
enemies must be its enemies ; no Sardinitin, 
EDRlish, Russian, or Swedish envoy con be 
permitted to reside at your capital. —Napo- 
leon to Tins Vn., ISth Feb. 1S06 ; Autaud, 
ii. 113-13^ ; Bionon, vilvIiS?. 

f « Tour Majesty.” ssid Plus VIL, 'Mays 
it down as a fundamental principle, that you 
are sovereign of Rome ; the Supreme Pontiff 
reooguises no such autnority, nor any power 
superior in temporal matters to his own. 
There is no Emperor of Rome : it was not 
thus that Charlomagne treated our predeces- 
sors. The demand to dismiss the envoys of 
Russia, England, and Sweden, is postt^velv 
refused : the Father of the Faithful is brand 
to remain at peace with all. without distinc- 
tion of Catholiei or heretics.”— Pius VU. to 
Napoleon, 12th, March 1806: AKtaud. ii. 
121, 128. 


castle of St Angelo. All the impor- 
tant points of our dominions have been 
successively occupied by their troops, 
and the collectors of our taxes can no 
longer levy any imposts in the greater 
part of our territory, to provide for the 
contributtons which have been impos- 
ed. We shall make no resistance, but 
your soldiers will require to burst open 
the gates with cannon-shot. Europe 
shall see how we are treated; and we 
shall at least prove that we have acted 
in conformity to our honour and our 
conscience. If they take away our life, 
the tomb will do us honour, and we 
shall be justified in the eyes of God 
and man.*’ 

60. The French minister soon after 
intimated, that if the Pope continued 
on any terms with the enemies of 
Prance, the Emperor would be under 
the necessity of detaching the duchy 
of Urbino, (the march of Ancona, and 
the sea- coast of Civita Vccchia, from 
the ecclesiastical territories; but that 
he would greatly prefer remaining on 
amicable terms with his holiness; and 
with that view he proposed, as the 
basis of a definilf^e arrangement be- 
tween the two governments — 1. “That 
the ports of his holiness should. be 
closed to the British flag, on all occa- 
sioqs when England was at war with 
France. 2. That the papal fortresses 
should be V occupied by the French 
troops, on«rjll occasions when a foreign 
lisud force is debarked on or menaces 
the coasts of Italy.” To these propo- 
sals, which amounted to a complete sur- 
render of the shadow even of indepen- 
dence, the Pox>e returned a respectful 
but firm refusal, which concluded with 
these words — “His majesty may, when- 
ever he pleases, execute his menaces, and 
take from us whatever we , possess. 
We ave^^signed to everything, and 
shall neter be so rash os to attempt 
resistance. Should he desire it, we 
shall instantly retire to a convent, or 
the catacombs of Rome, like the first 
successors of St Peter: Imt let him not 
think, as long as we are intrusted with 
the responsibility of power, to make 
118 by menaces violate its duties.” 

70. The overwhelming interest of the 
campaign of Jena and %lau, for a time 
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diverted tbeattention of Napoleon from Calling in M. Alquier on the day of 
the afGuFB of Italy; but no sooner was their arrival, he thus addressed him : 
he relieved by the peace of Tilsit from The Emperor insists on everything, 
the weight of the Russian war, than he or nothing : you know to what articles 
renewed hie attempts to break down proposed 1 wijl consent : 1 cannot sub- 
the resistance of the ecclesiastical gov- scribe the others. There shall be no 
emment, and was peculiarly^lndigmuit military resistance : 1 shall retire into 
at some hints which he had heard, that the castle of St Angelo : not a shot 
the Pope, if driven to extremities, might shall lie fired; but the Emperor will 
possibly launch against his head the find it necessaiy to foiee its gates. I 
thunders of the Vatican. A fresh ne- shall place myself at the entry ; the 
gotiation was nevertheless opened; Na* troops will require to pass over my 
poleon insisting that the court of Rome body; and the universe will know that 
should rigidly enforce the Berlin and he has tram}]jed under foot him whom 
Milan decrees in its dominions, shut its the Almighty has anointed. God will 
ports against the English flag, as well do the resh”f 

as that of Turkey, at that period in al- 71. Insults and injuries continued to 
liance with England, permit and main- be heaped upon the head of the de- 
tain a permanent French garrison at voted Pontiff. The French troo{)s did 
Ancona, and allow the march of French not, indeed, blow open the gates of the 
columns through its territories. In the Quirinal palace; but the entire govern- 
event of refusal to comply with these ment of his dominions was taken from 
conditions, the threat of 'the incorpo- him. Soon after Signer Cavalchini, the 
ration of the Papal States with France papal'^governor of Rome, an intrepid 
was distinctly held out.* '*The Pope man, was seized and carried off by the 
expressed his readiness to accede to French troops, and the military gov- 
these propositions, and to submit to emment of the capital was confided to 
their immediate execution, except the General Miollis ; the papal troops were 
actual declaration of war against Eng- informed, in a letter from Eugene Beau- 
land. But the Emperor had other de- bamais, that he congratulated them 
signs; and mere adherence to the Con- upon their emancipation froifi the rule 
tinental System was farfrom being now of priests ; that the Italian soldiers are 
sufficient. On the 2d February 1808, now commanded by men who can lead 
a large body of French troops entered them into fire ; and that they are no 
Rome, which thereafter continued to longer obliged to receive their orders 
he occupied by their battSions. The from women or monks.” Ohampagny 
formidable force with which he ^as officially intimated to the papal gov- 
surrofinded, had no efiect subduing emment, “ that the French troops 
the courage of the intrepid pontiff, would remain at Home until the holy 

* It is for the good of the human race, ho mean by his threats of denouncing me to 
it is the voice of sixty millions of men, which Christendom ? Does he moan to excomiiiu- 
cries, 'Force England to live in peace with nicate me? J)oe$ tie nuppoM the arm» will foil 
ii«, to restore us our harbours, our vessels, fi'om the hands of mif soldiers f Would he put 
our maritime and comniorcial relations. ’ If a poniard in the hands of my people to mur- 
iipoiL the Continent the Tope alone wished der me? The Tope has taken the trouble to 
to remain firm to that power, would not the come tc) Pans to Ittrown me ; in tjjat step I 
duty of the head of tlio Empire recognise the spirit of a true prolate : but ho 

ly to incorporate that part o^hls dominions expected in return to got the three legations 
which remained thus politically isolated, and from the kingdom of Itely ; but that 1 would 
to onntd the gift of Charlemagne which is not consent to. The Pope at present is too 
thus being used against his successor." — powcrlul: priests arc not made to goveni. 
CiiAMPAGMY to Nuncio CAiiniNAi. Capoara^ The rights of tlic tiiu*a consist only in humi- 
Sept. 21, 1807 ; Bionon, vii. 146. liation and prayer. I hold my crown from 

t “ What I " said Napoleon, in a oonfiden- Qod and my people; I will always bo Charle- 
tiol letter to Eugene Beauhamals at that maguetothecourtof Rome, and never Louis 
period,— ‘'does Pius Vll. imagine that the Debonnaiae. Jesus Christ has not iustitut- 
crown has not rights as sacred as those of ed a piloiimago to Rome, as Mahomet has to 
the tiara? These were kings before there Mecca.” —Cnw^idential Napoleon to 

were popes. There is a mistake cf a thou- Eugene, 22d July 1807 ; ArPaud, n. 166, 107; 
sand years in his proceedings. What does and BionO», vii. 150, 160 
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father had consented to join the gene- 
ral league, offensive and defensive, with 
Napoleon and the King of Naples. That 
condition is the sim qua non of the pro* 
positions of the Empire.” While by an 
imperial decree shortl/ after, the pro- 
vinces of Urbino, Ancona, Macerata, 
and Camerino, about a third of the 
ecclesiastical .territories, were cfcclared 
to be irrevocably united to the King- 
dom of Italy. 

72. Violeutastheseaggressionswere, 
they were but the prelude to others s'till 
more serious. The Pope was confined 
a prisoner in his own pi&ace. French 
guards occupied all parts ofithe capital; 
the administration of posts, the control 
of the press, were assumed by French 
authorities ; the taxes were levied for 
their behoof, and those imposed by the 
]>apal government of its own authority 
annulled ; the papal troops were in- 
corporated withsthe Freuch«, and the 
Roman officers dismissed. The pontiff 
continued, under these multiplied inju- 
ries, to evizice the same patience and 
resignatiod ; firmly protesting, both 
to Napoleon and the other European 
powers, Against these usurpations, but 
making no attempt to resist them, and 
sedulously enjoining both his clergy 
and people to obey the intruded autho- 
rity without opposition. Cardinal 
PacJca, who was appointed secretary of 
state on the 18th June, was a prelate 
of powerful abilities, uud of that intre- 
pid and discerning character, which, 
disdaining all minor methods of resist- 
ance, aimed at bnnging the great con- 
test between tho throuo and the tiara 
at once to an issue on the most advan- 
tageous ground. He became, on this 
account, in an especial manner obnox- 
ious to the Emperor ; and an attempt 
having been made by the French officers 
to oarry^im off and banish him from 
Rome, in order to detach the Pope from 
his energetic and manly councils, his 
hollT|eBS, with great expressions of in- 
dignation, took him into his own apart- 
ments. Ihey were more successful, 
however, in their attempt on Cardli^ 
Antonelli, who was on the fiame day 
arrested by a sergeant and eight grena- 
diers, and instSantly sent out of the 
eoolesiastical territories; while a cordon 


of sentinels was stationed round the 
Quirinal, and no one allowed to pass 
out or in without being strictly ex- 
amined. The head of the faithful was 
no longer anything but a prisoner in 
his own palace. But all Napoleon’s 
efforts to^overcome his constancy were 
unavailing. More courageousand better 
advised than the Bourbon princes of 
Spain, the venerable pontiff remained 
proof alike against the menaces and 
the wiles of the French authorities; 
no resignation could be extorted from 
him ; and, without ever crossing the 
threshold of his apartments, he c^mly 
awaited the decree which was to con- 
sign him to destruction. He warned 
the Emperor, however, of the necessity 
to which he would ere long be sub- 
jected, of employing the spiritual arms 
with which God h^ invested him in 
defence of the Holy See.* 

73. The liust act of violence at length 
arrived. On the 17th May 1809, a de- 
cree was i^iied from the French camp 
at Schonbrunn, which declared that 
the states of the Pope are united to the 
French empire : the city of Rome, so 
interesting from its recollections, and 
the first seat of ChrisUanity, is declared 
an imperial and free city and pro- 
claimed that these changes should take 
effect on the Ist June following. On 
the 10th June, this decree was an- 
nounced by the discharge of artillery 
from the navtle of St Angelo, and the 
hoisting of the tricolor flog on its walls, 
in the plaeo of the venerable pontifical 
standaM. ** Consummatum est I ” ex- 
claimed Cardinal Pacca and the Pope 
at the same instant ; and immediately, 
having obtained a copy of the decree, 
which the dethroned pontiff read with 
calmness, he authorised the publica- 
tion of a Bull of Excommunication 
against Napoleon and all concerned in 
this sj^liatiou, which, in anticipation 
of such an event, had been some time 
before prepared by the secret council 
of the Vatican. Early on the foUow- 

• *• Tou abuse your poWer by tramiding 
upon duties the most sacred, above all to the 
l^m of the Church. Tou will compel us 
in humility of heart to make use of those 
weapons which the all-powerful Qod has 
placed in our hands .”— du Pape, March 
7, 1808 ; Bionon, viL 180. 
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ing morning, this bull was affixed on 
all the usual places, particularly on the 
churclies of St Peter^, SautaMariaMag- 
giore, and St John, with such secresy as 
to be accomplished without the know- 
ledge or suspicion of th^ police. It was 
torn down as soon as disc6vered, and 
taken to general Miollis, who forthwith 
forwarded it to the Empeipr at his 
camp at Vienna. The Pope expressed 
great anxiety, that care should be taken 
to conceal the persons engaged in print- 
ing and affixing on the churches this 
bull, as certain death awaited them if 
they were discovered by the French 
authorities ; but he had no fears what- 
ever for himself. On the contraiy, he 
not only signed it with his name, but 
had transcribed the whole document, 
which was of great length, with his 
own hand, lest any other person should 
be involved, by the handwriting being 
detected, in thevengeanc«iof the French 
Emperor. 

74. Napoleon was not jjrcparcd for 
BO vigorous an act on the part of the 
council of the Vatican. He I'eceivtfd 
accounts of it at Vienna, shortly before 
the battle of Wagram, and immediate- 
ly resolved on the most decisive mea- 
sures. For long he had meditated the 
transference of the seat of the pope- 
dom to Paris,* and the acquisition to 

* “ By keeping the Pope at Pjiris,” said ! 
Napoleon, *'aud annexing the Rornoii states 
to my dominions, I had obtamed tlie impor- 
tant object of separating his TOmporal from 
his spiritual authority ; and, having dont so, 

1 would have elevated him beyond measure. 

1 would have surrounded him with pomp .and 
homage ; I would have niado him cease to 
regret his temporal authority ; I would have 
rendered him an idol: he shovUd have had hie 
reeidcnce near mj/ person. Paris would have 
become tho capital of the Christian world : I 
would have directed Vu religiou^toorld as welt 
ae the political. It was an additional means 
of uniting all the pai’ts of the empire, and 
keeping in peace whatever was beyond It. I 
would liavo hod my religioue eesetone as well 
as my legislative : my council would have 
been the assembly of the representatives of 
Christianity ; the Popes would have tteen no- 
thing but its presUlcnte: 1 would have o}>ened 
and closed these assemblies, approved and 
published their decisions, as Constantino and 
Charlomagne did. That emancipation of the 
Church from tho court of Bomo. that union 
of the spiritual and temporal powers in the 
hands of one sovereij^, liad been long the 
object of my meditations and wishes.'*— Las 
Casvs, V. 202, 264. 


his authority of the immense influence 
to be derived from a personal control 
over the head of the Church. He had 
been much struck by an expression of 
the Emperor Alexander at Erfurth: 

I experience no difficulty in affairs of 
religion; I am the head of my own 
church." Deeming it impossible, how- 
ever, 4n modem Europe, to accomplish 
such a union directly, or place the pon- 
tifical tiara openly on the same brows 
as the Emperor^s crown, he conceived 
the design of accomplishing the object 
indirectly, by procuring the transfer- 
ence of the^ residence of tho Pope to 
Paris, and the incorporation of all his 
possessions with the imperial domin- 
ions ; so that, both by reason of loc.il 
position and entire dependence for in- 
come, he should be under the iniluonce 
of the French Emperor. By this i>olicy, 
which in his view was truly -a master- 
stroke, hoped to do more than could 
have*bcen accomplished by the entire 
extinction of the papal authority. He 
did nut design the destriiitd^ion of a 
rival power, but the addition of its in- 
fluence to tdmself ; while the annexa- 
tion of the ecclesiastical states to the 
French empire in effect rendered his 
sway iiTesistible over all paHs of the 
Italian peninsula. He never could 
tolerate the sway which the Chui^h of 
Rome arrogated to itself over the miuds 
of men, leaving, as he said, only their 
carcasses to temporal power. But ho 
was a clear advocate for that sway, 
provided he obtained the means of di- 
recting it.+ 

75. Accidental circumstances, how- 
ever, precipitated matters more quickly 
than Napoleon intended, and gave him 
possession of the person of the Pope with- 
in a few days after the publication of the 
bull of excommunication. Measures of 
the utmost severity had been taken in 
vain. The palace of the Quiriual was sur- 
rounded with soldiers, a battery of forty 
pieces of cannon was established direct- 

t " Boo," said bo in tho Gouncil of State, 
"t^e insolence of these priests, who, in shar- 
ing authority with what they call the tem- 
ped iw^er, reserve to themselves the control of 
the mind, the noble part of man, and pretend 
to restrict me to mere dominion over the 
body. They keep the sold, and cast the car- 
cass to me.' — Bignon, vUi. 281. 
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ly opposite its gates : but still the spirit 
of the illustrious captive was unsub- 
dued, and no indi 9 %tion of a disposition 
to recall the fuwnating decree had 
appeared. Miollis deemed the state of 
matters so alarming in ^ho beginning 
of July, tbat he entered into commu- 
nication with Murat at Naples; and 
their united opinion was, that it was 
indispensable to get immediate posses- 
sion of the Pope’s person, and remove 
him into France. In pursuance of this 
determination, which, though not eSt- 
pressly known to or authorised by the 
Emperor, was in confonfiity with his 
prior instructions, and knpwn to be 
agreeable to his wishes, Miollis sent for 
General Radet on the 4 th July, and 
communicated to him his design of 
carrying off the Pope, and intrusting 
the execution of the delicate task to 
him. Radet, albeit shocked at the task 
thus imposed upqfi him, knew^his duty 
too well to hesitate in obeying his in- 
structions ; a strong battalion of troops 
arrived on the following day from l^a- 
ples, and the militaiy dispositions were 
quickly completed. At ten at night on 
5th, the Quirinul was surrounded 
bv three regiments ; thirty mqp escal- 
aoed the« walls of the garden in pro- 
lot^d silence, and took post under the 
wi^owe of the palace ; fifty more suc- 
ceeded in effecting an enti'anoe by the 
windpw of an uninhabited roon^ and 
liaving dispersed some groups of do- 
mestics, who on the first alarm hastily 
assembled together, the gates were 
thrown open, and Radet entered at the 
head of his troops, who were ordered 
" to arrest the Pope and Cardinal Pacca, 
and conduct them immediately out of 
Rome.” 

76. Though the assembly of the 
troops took place on the preceding 
night, it fras not till six o’clock on the 
following morning that the entry of 
the palace itself was aqpomplished. The 
Pope and Cardinal Pacca were awahened 
by the strokes of the hatchets which 
broke down':;^e interior doors, and 
both, instantly rising, perceived from 
the tumult in the court, gUtter^f arms, 
and troops in aU quarten^ that the 
French effects an entrance into 
the palace. The baty lather expected 


immediate death ; he called for the ring 
which his predeceasor Pius VI. had 
worn in his last moments, the gift of 
Queen Clotilda, and, putting it on his 
finger, looked at it with ca& satisfac- 
tion. To pre-^nt further violence, the 
doors were thrown open, and Radet 
with his officers and gendarmes entered 
the apartment, where the Pope stood 
between Cardinal Pacca, Cardinal Des- 
puig, and a few other faithful prelates. 
Radet then, in a respectful manner, 
pale and trembling with emotion, an- 
nounced to his holiness that he was 
charged with a painful duty; but that 
he was obliged to declare to him, that 
he must renounce the temporal sove- 
reignty of Rome and the ecclesiastical 
states, and that, if he refused, he must 
conduct him to General Miollis, who 
would assign him his ulterior place of 
destination. The Pope, without agi- 
tation, repli(Ml, thq.t if the obligations 
of a soldier required of him such a duty, 
those of a jibutiff imposed on him others 
still more sacred; that the Emperor 
Height ** cut him in pieces, but would 
never extract from him such a resig- 
nation, which he neither could, nor 
would, nor ought to subscribe.” Radet 
then ordered him to prepare for imme- 
diate d6X>arture, intimating that Car- 
dinal Pacca might accompany him on 
the journey. The pontiff immediately 
complied; and the French general hav- 
ing asBuredf^im that nothing in his 
ps^e should be injured, he said with 
a smile, ** Me who makes light of his 
life is not likely to be disquieted for 
the loss of his effects.” Their prepa- 
rations having been quickly made, the 
Pope took his place in the carriage 
with Cardinal Pacca by his side, and, 
escorted by a powerful body of F^nch 
cavalry, soon passed the Porta del 
Popolo, and emerged into the open and 
desert Campagna, “ Cardinal,” said 
the pontiff, “we did well to publish 
the bull of excommunication on the 
10th, or how could it have been done 
now?” At the first post-house he wished 
to give some charity to a poor person; 
but, upon inquiry of Caidinal Pacca, 
he found that between them they had 
only a papetto, or tenpence. He showed 
it smilingly to Radet, saying, “Behold, 
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general, all tliat we pOBsesB of our prin- 
cipality 1’* 

77. The Pope was conducted with 
all possible expedition by Badicofani 
and Sienna to Florence^ During the 
journey, as nothing was prepared, the 
illustrious prisoners underArent great 
privations; and after nineteen hours 
of uninterrupted travelling, in the hot- 
test weather, they reached the first of 
these towns, where a frugal repast and 
miserable bed awaited the head of the 
faithful. At midnight on the follow- 
ing day they arrived at the Chartreuse 
of Florence. From thence their jour- 
ney was continued more leisurely to 
Alessandria, which they reached on the 
15th. More than once in the course 
of the journey, the Pope and his com- 
panion were obliged to exert their in- 
fluence with the peasants to prevent a 
forcible attempt at rescue, which the 
rural crowds, indignant ut this scan- 
dalous treatment of the l^ead of the 
Church, were preparing to make. Be- 
fore leaving Rome, a well -conceived 
project had been secretly communi- 
cated to Pius VII. for delivering him 
from his oi)pressors, and securing his 
escape on board an English frigate, 
w'hich was cruising for that puxpose off 
Civita Vecchia; but he refused on any 
account to leave his post. At Florence 
he was separated from Cardinal Pacca, 
who was conducted by a separate route 
to Grenoble, and soon axkar, by a spe- 
cial order from Napoleon, transfeared 
to the state prison of FerAistrelles in 
Savoy, where, amidst Alpine snows, 
he was confined to a dungeon a close 
prisoner till the beginning of 1813. 
Then, as the Emperor, after the disas- 
ters of the Moscow campaign, found it 
for his interest to conciliate the Pope, 
the cardinal was liberated, and joined 
his captive master at Fontainebleau. 
The Pope himself was hurried across 
the Alps by Mont Cenis; but, as he 
approa^ed France, the enthusiasm of 
the people redoubled ; insomuch that, 
when he reached Grenoble, his cortege 
had rather the appearance of a beloved 
sovereign returning to his dominions, 
than of a captive pontiff on his way to 
confinement in a foreign land. By a sin- 
gular coincidence, the enfeebled rem- 


nant of the heroic garrison of Saragossa 
were at that period in Grenoble ; they 
hastened in crowds to meet their dis- 
tressed Father, and,, when his carriage 
appeared in sjght, fell on their knees as 
one m^, and received his earnest bene- 
diction. A captive pope inspired to 
these captive heroes a respect which 
they tvould never have felt for the 
mighty conqueror who had enthralled 
them both 1 Such, in generous and un- 
Cf rrupted minds, is the superiority reli- 
gion confers to all the calamities of life. 

78. Napoleon has protested at St 
Helena, ana apparently with truth, 
that he was not privy to the actual 
seizure of the Pope; and that, when 
he first received the intelligence, he 
was at a loss what to do with his august 
captive. But it requires no argument 
to show, that neither Miollis nor Radet 
would have ventured on suoh a step 
unless they had beeil well assured that 
it was conformable, if not to the formal 
instructions, at least to the secret 
wishes of the Emperor. And ho soon 
gave convincing proof of this : “ for as 
soon as hereceivedadvicesof the event, 
says Savary, “he approved of what had 
been done, and stationed the Pope at 
Savona, revoking at the same time 
the gift of Charlemagne, and annemng 
the papal states to the French empyre.”* 
His holiness remained at Savona for 
above three years, always under re- 
straint and guarded, though not in pri- 
son. Napoleon, after the Moscow cam- 
paign, having received intelligence that 
a stjuadrou of English frigates was 
cruising in the gulf of Lyons, with tlio 
design of {Militating his escape, had 
himremoved to Fontainebleau, where he 
was detained a prisoner till the return 
of the Emperor from the disaster of 
Leipsic, when his n^essities gave rise 
to important negotiations with the aged 

’ “It is of littlo^Tnomeut,” says Thihau- 
dcau, * ' wbother Napdeou ordered the seizure 
of the Pope ; he did not disapprove of it. he 
profited by it. and took upon himself its 
whole responsibility. His. alleged discon- 
tent at ScnCnbrunn, when no rocoived iu- 
toUigcnce of the event, proves nothing; it 
might bo* part of his vicwis to make it bo 
believed it was done without his authority, 
and tliat he only assun||fd the scandal of the 
transaction because tvas irreparable.**^ 
Thibaudsau, vii. 507. 
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prisoner, whicli will form the subject 
of future consideration. Canova, who 
had been sent for to Paris by Napo- 
leon, to model the colossal statue which 
is now to be seen on th|j staircase of 
Apsley House, interceded energetically 
in his behalf ; but ho could obtain no 
remission of the severe sentence ; the 
Emperor alleging, as insurmouhtable 
charges against him, that *‘he was a 
German at heart, and had refused to 
banish the Russians and English.*' 
tenaciously did he hold by his prey, 
that not even the horrors o{the Russian 
retreat could make him relax it; he 
kept his captive firm during the cam- 
paign of Leipsic ; and nothing but the 
crossing of the Rhine by the allied 
armies, in spring 1814, procured the 
liberation of the unhappy pontiff. 

79. The situation of the city of 
Rome wiis unquestionably improved 
by its transferen6e from the (drowsy 
sway of the Church to the energetic 
administration of Napoleon. Shortly 
after the annexation of the Romiia 
states to the French dominions, it was 
dek^ed the second city in the empire. 
To a deputation from Rome which ar- 
rivod at Paris soon after its incorpora- 
tion withthe French empire, Napoleon 
replied : — ** Hy mind is full of the re- 
collections of your ancestors. The 
first time that 1 pass the Alps I de- 
sire to remain some time among ^ou. 
The French emperors, my predecessors, 
had detached you from the tcrritoiy 
of the Empire ; but the good of my 
people no longer permits such a par- 
tition; France and Italy must be 
governed on the tome system. You 
have need of a powerful hand to di- 
rect, you. I shall have a singular 
pleasure in being your benefactor. 
Your bishop is the spiritual head of 
the Churw, as 1 am its Emperor; 
render unto God the things that arc 
God's, and unto CcesEw the things that 
are Csesur's.* ** The ofiicial exposition 
of the state of the Empire at the close 
of the y w, portrayed in vivid colours 
the advantages which would arise from 
the government of all Italy under one 
system, ^atid plviclaimed the fixed de- 
termination of the Emi>eror never to 
infringe upon the spiritual authority. 


nor ever to permit again the temporal 
sovereignty, of the Church. In pur- 
suance of these views, the Roman 
territory incorporated with the Empire 
was speedily to the whole 

regulations of the imperial regime. 
The Code Iflapoleon, the conscription, 
the Continental System, were intro- 
duced in their full vigour; prefects and 
Bubprefects were established, and the 
taxes, levied according to French prin- 
ciples, carried to the credit of the im- 
perial budget. 

80. Bossuet has assigned the reason, 
with his usual elevatiou of thought, 
why such a spoliation of all the pos- 
sessions of the supreme pontiff, by a 
secular power, ever must be prejudi- 
cial to the best interests of religion. 
“ God had chosen,” says he, “ that the 
Church, the common mother of all na- 
tions, should be independent of all in 
its temporal ftfi^iirs, and that the com- 
mon centre^ to which all the faithful 
should look for the unity of their faith, 
should be placed in a situation above 
the partialities which the different in- 
terests and jealotisies of states might 
occasion. The Church, independent in 
its head of all tempoml powers, finds 
itself in a situation to exercise more 
freely, for the common good and pro- 
tection of Christian kings, its celestial 
power of ruling the mind, when it holds 
in the right hand the balance even 
amidst so ai^y empires, often in a 
state of hostility; it maintains unity 
in all its pkrts, sometimes by inflex- 
ible decrees, sometimes by sage con- 
cessions.” The principle which calls 
for the independence of the head of 
the Church from all temporal sove- 
reignties, is the same which requires 
the emancipation of its subordinate 
ministers from dependence on the con- 
tributions of their flocks. Human na- 
ture in every rank is the same ; the 
thraldom of vice and passion is felt 
alike in the cottage as on the throne. 
The subjection of the supreme pontiff 
to the direto control of France or Aus- 
tria, is as fatal to his character and re- 
spectability as the control of the rural 
congregations is to the utility of the 
village pastor. Admitting that the 
Court of Rome has not always shown 
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itself free from 'tramontaDe influence, 
it has at least been less swayed than if 
it had hod its residence at Vienna or 
Paris; supposing that the conclave of 
the cardinals h^ often l|;>eon swayed 
by selfish or ambitious views, it has 
been much less exposed to t&e effects 
of these than if it had been wholly 
dependent on external potentates for 
support. Equityin judgment, whether 
in temporal or spiritu^ matters, can 
never be attained except by such as 
are independent of those to Avhom the 
judgment is to be applied; coercion of 
vice, whether in exalted or humble 
stations, can never be effected by those 
who depend upon that vice for their 
support; the due direction of thought 
can never be given but by those who are 
not constrained to bend to thethoughts 
of others. It will ever be the great 
(object of tyranny, whether re^ or 
democratic, to beat down this central 
independent authority; to render the 
censors of morals subservient to the 
dominant power; and, under the spe- 
cious pretence of emancipating man- 
kind from spiiit'ual shacUes, in effect 
to subject them to a far more grievous 
temporal oppression. 

81. But, whatever effects the de- 
thronement and captivity of the Pope 
were likely to have produced, if they 
had continued long, on the indepen- 
dence and usefulness of the Church, 
the immediate effects of bke change 
were in the highest degree beneficinl 
to the city of Rome. Vasi? was the 
difference between the slumber of the 
cardinals and the energy of Napoleon. 
Improvements, interesting alike to the 
antiquary and the citizen, were under- 
taken in every direction. The ma- 
jestic monuments of ancient Rome, 
half concealed by the ruins and accu- 
mulations of fourteen hundred years, 
stood forth in renovated splendour. 
The stately columns of the temple of 
Jupiter Tonans, relieved of the load of 
their displaced architrave, were re- 
stored to the perpendicular from which 
they had swerved during their long 
decay; the beautiful pillars of that of 
Jupiter Stator, half covered up with 
fraginents of marbles, revealed their 
exquisite and now fully -discovered 


proportions. The huge interior of the 
Coliseum, cleared of the rubbish which 
obstructed its base, again exhibited its 
wonders to the light. The channels 
which conducted the water for the 
aquatic exhibitions, the iron gates 
which were opened to admit the hun- 
dreds of lions to the amphitheatre, the 
dens wHere their natural ferocity was 
augmented by artificial stimulants, the 
bronze rings to which the Christian 
martyrs were chained, again appeared 
to the wondering populace.* The 
houses which^eformed the centre of 
the Forum were cleared away; and, 
piercing through a covering of eighteen 
feet in thickness, the labom's of the 
workmen at length revealed the pave- 
ment of the ancient Forum, the vener- 
able blocks of the Via Sacra, still fur- 
rowed by the chariot-wheel marks of a 
hundred triumphs. Similar excava- 
tions at the foot of the-^illar of Trajan 
disclosed the graceful peristyle of col- 
umns with which it had been sur- 
rou'ided, and again exhibited fresh, 
after an interment of a thousand years, 
the delicate tints of its giallo-antioo 
pillars and pavement. Nor were more 
distant quarters or modem interests 
neglected. The temple of Verfta, near 
the Tiber, was cleared out; a hun- 
dred workmen, under the directioi^of 
Canovo, prosecuted their searches in 
the baths of Titus, where the Laocoon 
hod been discovered; large sums were 
expended on the Quiruud PllJace, des- 
tined for the residence of mlmperial 
family when at Rome, Severe laws, 
and an Impartial execution of them, 
speedily repressed the hideous practice 
of private assassination, so long the 
disgrace of the pa{)al states ; a double 
row of shady trees led from the arch 
of Constantine to the Appian 'v^y, and 
* The interior of the Coliseum has been 
filled un by the papal government, in 
order to facilitate access to the numerous 
chapels with which it is encircled; but the 
highly curious and interesting structures 
which were brought to light by the French 
excavations may be seen faithfully portrayed 
in seveial views of Borne, pnrtioiuSdy one 
vqry interesting plate in Rossini*s 
Romanej" A work which, without the in- 
imitalfte force and grandeur of Pinttoi's. is 
incomparably moi’e accurate, and nVes the 
best idea of the Roman ruins whi^ is any- 
where to be met with.«Perf(mal Observation. 
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thence to the l^rum ; eurveys were 
made with a viefw to the completion 
of the long-neglected drainage of the 
Pontine marshes ; andpreparationscom- 
menced for turning asi^, for a season, 
the course of the Tiber, and discover- 
ing in its bed the inestimable treasures 
of art which were thrown into it dur- 
ing the terrors of the Gothic inVasion. 

82. The immutability of the Roman 
Catholic Church, amidst all these dis- 
asters, is not the least remorloible pir- 
cumstuuce in this age of wonders. It 
appeared unchanged when the deluge 
subsided on the fall of i^apoleon. It 
survived alike the captivity of the 
Pope, and the overthrow of his tem- 
poral power. ** Again doomed to death, 
the milk-white hind was still fated not 
to die. Even before the funeral rites 
had been performed over the ashes of 
Pius VI. a great reaction had com- 
menced, whi&, kfter the lapse of more 
than foHy years, appears to be still in 
progress. Anarchy had had its day : a 
new order of things had arisen out of 
confitsiou— new dynasties, new laws, 
new titles; and amidst them emerged 
the ancient religion. The Arabs have a 
fable that the great Pyramid was built 
by antediluvian kings, and alone of all 
the works of man ^re the weight of 
the^ Flood ; such as this was the fate of 
the papacy. It had been buried under 
the great inundation, but its deo^ foun- 
dations had remained unshaken ; and, 
when the waters abated, it appeared 
alone ^ amidst the jmins of a world 
which, had passed away. The republic 
of Holland watl gone, and the Emperor 
of Germany, and the great Council of 
Venice, and the old Helvetian League, 
and the House of Bourbon, and the 
Parliaments and Aristocracy of France. 
Europe was full of young creations — a 
French Empire, a l^ngdom of Italy, a 
Confederation of the Rhine. Nor had 
the late events affected only territorial 
limits and political institutions. The 
distribution of property, the composi- 
tion and spirit of society, had, through 
great part of Catholic Europe, under- 
gone a bomplete change. Bitt the un- 
changeable Church was still there.” 

88. “What does the Pope mean,” 
sold Napoleon to Eugene, in July 1807, 


"by the threat of excommunicating 
me ? Does he think the world haa gone 
back a thousand years? Does he eup- 
pose the arms wul fdU from the Jumas 
of my soldia^sf^ Within two years 
after these remarkable words w'ere 
written, the Pope did.e^xcommunicate 
him, in return for the confiscation of 
his whole dominions ; and in less than 
foiup years more, the arms did faU 
from the hands of his soldiers ;* and 
the hosts, apparently invincible, which 
he had collected, were dispersed and 
ruined by the blasts of winter. He 
extorted from the supreme Pontiff at 
Fontainebleau, in 1813, after the ter- 
rors and exhaustion of a long captiv- 
ity, a renunciation of the rights of the 
Church over the Roman States; and 
within a year after, he himself was 
compelled, at Fontainebleau^ to sign 
the abdication* of all his dominions. 
He consigned Cardinal Pacca, and sev- 
eral other prelates, the courageous 
counsellom of the bull of excommuni- 
cation, to a dreary imprisonment of 
four years amidst the snows of the 
Alps ; and he himself was shortly after 
doomed to a painful exile of six on the 
rock of St Helena I There is some- 
thing in these marvellous coincidences 
beyond the operations of chance, and 
which even a Protestant historian feels 
himself bound to mark for the observa- 
tion of future ages. The world had 
not gone JiSBck a thousand years, but 
thrit Being existed with whom a thou- 
sand yeara are as one day, and one day 
as a thousand yearn. And without 
ascribing these events to any deviation 

* “The 7vcai;>onB of the soldiers/' says 
Segur, in describing the Russian retreat, 
“ appeared of an insupportable weight to 
their stiffened aims. During their frequent 
fitlls, they fell from \hiiv handi; and, desti- 
tute of the power of raising them from the 
ground, they were left in the snow. They 
did not throw tliem away ; famine and cold 
tore t/iem from their graap. The fingers of 
many were frozen on the muskets which 
they yet carried, and their bands deprived 
of the circulation necessary to sustain the 
wei^t/’— Seoub, ii. 182. 

“^e soldiers could no longer hold their 
weapons they fell from the hands even of 
the braved and robust, — The muskets 

dropped from the fiozen arms of those ^ ho 
bore them.*’— Saloubs, AWiiioimpottr Histoire 
Gimirale de la France sous 2fapo(<fen, vol. x. 
chap. 5. 
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from ordinary laws, or Bupposing that 
the common Father, ** who sees with 
equal eye, as Lord of all," the varied 
inodes of worship of His different crea- 
tures, bad interposed in a peculiar 
manner in favour of any particular 
church, we may, without presumption, 
rest in the humble belief, that the 
laws of the moral world are of universal 
application ; that there are limits to 


the oppression of virtue even in this 
scene of trial; and that, when a power, 
elevated on the ascendancy of passion 
and crime, has gone such a len^h as 
to outrage alikf^ the principles of justice 
and the religious feelings of a whole 
quarter of the globe, the period is not 
far distant when the aroused indigna- 
tion oP mankind will bring about its 
punishment. 


CHAPTER LXL 

MARITIME WAR, AND CAMPAIGN 07 1809 IN ARAGON AND CATALONIA. 


1. ALTnouGH the milita .7 power of 
France and England had never been 
fairly brought into collision since the 
commencement of the contest, and 
both the government and the nation of 
Great Britain were, to a degree which 
is now almost inconceivable, ignorant 
alike of the principles of war with 
land troops, and the magnitude of the 
resources for such a conflict which 
were at their disposal ; yet the forces 
of the contending parties, when a 
battle-flcld was at last found, were in 
reality much more equaL^balanced 
than was commonly imagined. Franos, 
indeed, had conquered all the states of 
continental Europe, and her armies 
were surrounded with a halo of suc- 
cess which rendered them invincible 
to the hostility of present power. But 
England and she were ancient rivals, 
and the lustre of former renown shone, 
dimly indeed, but perceptibly, through 
the darkness of present humiliation. 
It was in vain that the conquest of all 
the armies, and the capture of almost 
all the capitals of Europe was referred 
to by their old antagonists; the Eng- 
lish rested on the battles of Cressy and 
^incourt, and cfilmly pointed to the 
imperishable inheritance qt historic 
glorf. Their soldiers, their citizens, 
were alike penetrated with tliese re- 
VOXi. VIII. 


collections; the belief of the natural 
superiority of the English to the 
French, in a fair field, was impressed 
on '^he humblest sentinel of the army ; 
the exploits of the Edwards and the 
Henrys of ancient times burned in the 
hearts of the officers, and animated the 
spirit of the people. The universal 
arming of all classes, under the danger 
of Kapoleon's invasion, had spread to 
an extent of which the Continental 
nations were wholly unaware, the 
military spirit throughout the realm ; 
while the recent campaigns of the army 
in India had trained a number of offi- 
cers to daring exploits, habituated 
them to the difficulties of aettmf ser- 
vice, and roused again, In the ranks of 
the privates, that confidence in them- 
selves which is the surest forerunner 
of victory. The French journals spoke 
contemptuously of the British victories 
in the East, and anxiously invoked the 
time when “this general of sepoys" 
should measure his strength with the 
marshals of the Empire. But this 
feeling of security was founded on 
ignorance : the chief who had fronted 
the dangers of Assaye, was n(»t likely 
to quail before the terrors of more 
equal encounter; and the men who bad 
mounted the breach of Seringapatam, 
^ faced the cannonade of Laswaree, 
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had no reason to distrust themselves in 
the most perilous fields of European 
warfare. 

2, If the occasional faulty direction 
of the national resource^^when the land 
contest began, and, above all, the total 
ignorance of the v^ue of time in war 
which universally prevailed, frequently 
led the British forces into i^isaster, 
and rendered abortive their greatest 
enterprises; the firmness with which 
the struggle was 'still persevered inrby 
the government and people, the noble 
spirit which dictated th<3ir national 
engagements, aro worthy of the very 
highest admiration. Shortly after the 
Peninsular War broke out, and when it 
was still rather a tumultuary insurrec- 
tion than a regular warfare, proposals 
of peace were addressed by Alexander 
and Napoleon from their place of con- 
ference at Erfurth. Tho basis of this 
proposition wai^ tho principle , of nti 
poasid^is, and it received additional 
lustre from being signed by both these 
illustrious potentates, and acknowledg- 
ing the very principles for which Great 
Britain herself had formerly contend- 
ed, In answer to this communication, 
Mr Capping, the British, minister for 
foreign affairs, stated he would hasten 
to communicate to his allies, the King 
of Sweden, and existing government 
of Spain, the proposals which had been 
made to him. ** Your Excellency 
will perceive that it is absolutely ne- 
cessary that his Majesty should receive 
an imme4iate assurance that France 
acknowledges the government of Spain 
as a psriiy in any negotiation. With 
Portugal and Sweden, his Majesty has 
long had the dosest ties; the interests 
of Sicily are confided to his care; and 
though he is not as yet bound to Spain 
by any /ormal instrument, he has, in 
the face of the world, contracted en- 
gagements not less binding and sacred 
thw the most solemn treaties.” To 
this it was replied by Russia and 
Fnince, that they had no difficulty 
in at once admitting the sovereigns in 
alliance with England to a congress, 
but that they could not Admit the 
Spanish insurgents. The Russian em- 
pire has always acted on this prii^ 
ciple; and its Emperor is now, in an 


especial manner, called to adhere to it, 
as he has already acknowledged Joseph 
Buonaparte King of Spain.”* This 
answer broke off tho negotiation, and 
the King of England soon after issued 
a declaration, in which ho announced 
the rupture of the correspondence, and 
lamented the adherence of tho allied 
sovereigns to the determination not to 
treat with the Spanish nation, as the 
cause of its failure. 

3. The gallant determination thus 
expressed by the British government, 
to admit of no conferences to which 
the Spanish nation was not admitted 
as a party, was soon after put to a still 
more serious trial. Negotiations had 
for some time been x>eiidiug for the 
concltision of a treaty of alliance be- 
tween England and the Spanish gov- 
ernment, which had been commenced 
as soon as the formation of the Central 
Junta offered any responsible party 
with whopa such an engagement could 
be formed ; and they were pcrsistc'd in 
with unshaken constancy by the Brit- 
ish cabinet, notwithstanding all the 
disasters which in the close of the 
campaign of 1808 had befallen the 
Spanish armies, and the capture of 
their capital by the forces of Napo- 
leon. At length, on the 14th of Janu- 
ary, Mr Canning had the satisfaction of 
signing a treaty of peace and alliance 
between the two states, by which it 
was stipulated that the King of Eng- 
Idnd shall assist to the utmost of his 
power tlfe Spanish nation in their 
struggle against the tyiunny and usurp- 
ation of France, and promises not to 
acknowledge any King of Spain and 
the Indies but Ferdinand VIL, his 
heirs, or such lawful successors as the 
Spanish nation shall acknowledge; and 
the Spanish government engages never, 
in any case, to cede to France any pai*t 
of the territories or possessions of the 
Spanish monarchy in any part of the 
world ; and both the high contracting 
parties agree to make common cause 
against France, and not to make peace 
except by common consent.” When it 
is recollected that this treaty was con- 
cluded .after the Spanish armies had 
been utterly routed and dispersed by 
* See Appendix, C, Chap, lxl 
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the overwhelming forces of Napoleon, 
when their capital was taken, more 
than half their provinces overrun, and 
on the very day when the British forces 
embarked at Corunna, affc»y their dis- 
astrous retreat from Leon, it jaust bo 
admitted that the annals of the world 
do not afford a more sublime example 
of constancy in adversity, and heroic 
fidelity to engagements, on the part of 
both the contracting parties. 

4. Faithful alike to its leiist as to 
its most considerable allies, the British 
government at this period concluded 
a new treaty of alliance, offensive and 
defensive, with the Swedish nation, 
now exposed to the most serious peril 
from the invasion of their formidable 
neighbour ; and threatened alike in 
Finhuid and on the Baltic by an over- 
whelming force. Shortly .after the 
treaty of Tilsit, and when this danger 
from Russia was foreseen, «i conven- 
tion was concluded with the yoiivt of 
tStockliolm, by which Great Britain 
and Sweden mutually engaged to con- 
clude no separate peace, and the for- 
mer power was to pay an annual sub- 
sidy of £1,200,000 to the latter : and 
til is agreement was confirmed by an 
additional convention concluded at 
>Stockholm a year after, by which it 
was agreed that the subsidy should be 
paid quarterly, and in advance. But 
the pressure of external events prevent- 
ed the latter treaty from i^««g long 
acted on, and produced a change of dy® 
nasty in the Scandinavian p&insula, 
fraught with important consequences 
upon the general interests of Europe, 
which will be the subject of narrative 
in a future chapter, [/»/>«, Chap. Lxx.] 

5. Another treaty^ attended with 
important consequences, both present 
and future, was about the same time 
contracted between Great Britain and 
the Ottoman Porte. Since the C(inclu- 
sionpf the peace of Tilsit, which deliver- 
ed over Napoleon's ally, Turkey, to the 
tender mercies of Russia, only stipulat- 
ing the lion’s share fur the French 
empire, and the consequent commence- 
ment of a bloody war on the Danube be- 
tween the two powers, which will here- 
after be considered, [in/ro, Chap. Lxix], 
there, was, in reality, no cause of hostil- 1 


ity between England and the court of 
Constantinople. - They w'ere both at 
war with Russia, and both the objects 
of enmity to Franco : they were natu- 
nxlly, therefore, friends to each other. 
Impressed with these ideas, tho Bviiish 
cabinet made advances to the Divan, 
representing the mutnal advantage of 
an immediate cessation of hostilities; 
and BO completely had the treachery 
of Franco at Tilsit obliterated the irri- 
tatiig) produced by Sir John Du^- 
worth’s expedition, and undermined 
the infinence oj^Sebastiani at Constan- 
tinople, that these overtures met with 
the most favourable reception. A 
trc.aty of peace was, in consequence, 
concluded between England and Tur- 
key, in the beginning of January, at 
Constantinople, which, relieving the 
Grand Seignior from all apprehension 
in his rear, or from tho maritime 
power ot Rfissia. enabled him to direct 
his w'hole force to tho desx^erate con- 
test on the Danube. 

6. €ior was this treaty of less im- 
portance eventually to Great Britain. 
By re-establishing the relations of 
amity and commerce with a vast em- 
pire, bordering, along so exteq^ivo a 
frontier, the eastern states of Christen- 
dom, it opened a huge inlet for British 
manufactures and colonial produce, 
which was immediately and largely 
taken advantage of. Bales of goods, 
infinitely beyond the wants or con- 
sumption of the Ottoman empire, were 
shipped for Turkey, transported up 
t])e Danube, and finding t^ir way, 
carried on mules and men’s heads, over 
the mountain frontier of Transylvania, 
penetrated through all Hungary and 
tho Au8tri;m empire. Thus while 
Napoleon, intent on the Continental 
System, which absolutely requiripd for 
its success the foimation of sdl Europe 
into one league for the exclusion of 
British merchandise; flattered himself 
that by the treaty of Tilsit he had 
ofiectually attained that object, he had 
already, in the consequences of that 
very triumph, awakened a resistance 
which in aC> great degree defeated it; 
and in the aroused hostility of tho 
Spanish peninsula and Turkey, seve- 
rally delivered up to bis own and 
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Alexander's ambition by that pacifica- 
tion, had compensated Great Britain 
for the commercial advantages she had 
lost in northern Europe. 

7. But, although tl^ constancy and 

resolution of the British govemmeut 
at this crisis was worthy of the noble 
cause which they were calle^ upon to 
suppoi't, it was not without ^*eat dif- 
ficulty that they succeeded in prevail- 
ing upon parliament and the people to 
amnd their efforts. The dispevsion 
of the Spanish armies, the fall of Ma- 
drid, and the calamitqjas issue of Sir 
John Moore's retreat, had conspired in 
an extraordinary degree to agitate and 
discourage the public mind. To the 
unanimous burst of enthusiasm which 
hnd followed the outbreak of the S{)an- 
ish insurrection, and the extraordi- 
nary successes with which it was at 
first attended, had succeeded a depres- 
sion proportionally unreasosiaVle. The 
populace, incapable of steady perse- 
verance, and ever ready to rush from 
one extreme to another, now* con- 
demned government, in no measured 
strains, for pursuing that very line of 
conduct, which, a few months before, 
had b^en the object of their warmest 
eulogy and most strenuous support. 
The insanity of attempting to resist 
the French power by land ; the mad- 
ness of expecting anything like durable 
support from popular insurreefion; the 
impossibility of opposing any effectual 
ban-ier to Napoleon's Continental do- 
minion; his vast abilities, daring en- 
ergy, and unbounded resources, were 
loudly proclaimed by the Opposition 
party. A large portion of the press 
adopted the same views, and augment- 
ed the general constem^ition by the 
most gloomy predictions. To such a 
heighk did the excitement arise, that 
it required all the firmness of minis- 
ters, supported by the consbuicy of 
the aristocratic farty, to stem the 
torrent, add prevent the British troops 
from being entirely withdrawn from 
the Peninsula, and the Spanish war i 
being utterly extinguished by its first 
serious reverses. • 

8. The debates in parliament on this, 
as on evei^ other occasion, eihibited a 
faithful picture of the sentiments en- 1 
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tertained by the people ; and are in- 
teresting not mei^ely as indicating the 
views adopted by the leadera of the op- 
posite parties, but as affording a true 
image of opinions by which the na- 
tion itself was divided. On the side of 
the Opposition, it was strongly argued 
by Lord Grenville, Lord Grey, Mr Pou- 
Bonby, and Mr Whitbread, ** That ex- 
perience had now proved, what might 
from the first have been anticipated, 
that the Peninsula was not a theatre 
on which the British forces could ever 
^ be employed with advantage; with the 
'Pyrenees unlocked, and the road be- 
tween Paris and Madrid as open as 
between Paris and Antwerp, nothing 
could justify our sending thirty or 
forty thousand men into the interior 
; of Spain to combat two hundred thou- 
, sand. Such a measure can only be 
j compared to the far-famed march to 
I Paris, to which it is fully equal in wild- 
ness absurdity.* It is clear it 
must rest with the Spaniards them- 
selves to work out their own indepen- 
dence, and that without that spirit no 
army that we can send can be of any 
avail. The cautious defensive system 
of warfare which the Spanish juntas 
originally recommended has been aban- 
doned, from the delusive hopes inspir- 
ed by the regular armies we chose to 

Lord OreiivilJe here alluded to nn ex- 
pression of Lord Liverpool’s, then Mr J cnkiii- 
son, in Uilff, that the allied army, after the 
^ill of Valenciennes, should march direct to 
Paris. Xhis sayliipT was, for twenty years 
afterwards, the subject of constant ridicule 
by the Opposition party, and it was set down 
by general consent as ono of the most absunl 
ebullitions that ever came from the mouth of 
man. Yet it is now admitted by Napoleon, 
and all the French military historians, thst 
the observation was perfectly just, and that, 
if the Allies had held together and pressed 
on after that event, they would have taken 
the French capital, and terminated the war 
ill that cam))aign. A parallel cose, in domes- 
tic transactions, is to be found in Lord Castlo- 
rcagh’s celebrated saying regarding ig- 
norant impatience of taxation,” which iwcr- 
thelcss it is now plain was entirely well 
founded, as but for it the national debt would 
now have been entirely jiaici off, or reduced 
to a mere trifie. -.;Bo faUacious a guide is 
public opinion, Whch lipt' forined at a dis- 
tance from the event, and with the benefit 
of the aubitoqn^t experience, 

calm discUBSioQ^ ''(1^ sn^rior Intellects, 
have throwjo, igifi quostmil.— Cliap. 
XIII. § 40; tidrd^lliap; xu. § 24. 
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send them, and defeat and min have 
been the consequence. As if to make 
a znockeiy of our assistance, vre have 
sent our succours to the farthest pos- 
sible point from the scen^ of action, 
and made our depot at Lisbon, where 
the French must have been cut ofiF and 
surrendered, if we had not kindly fur- 
nished them with the means of trans- 
port to France, from whence they might 
be moved by the enemy to the quarter 
most serviceable for hia projects. 

9. “ When the Spaniah insurrection 
broke out, and the world looked on in 
anxious suspense on that great event, 
ministers took none of the steps neces- 
sary to enable parliament to judge of 
the measures which should be pin-sued. 
Ill the generous enthusiasm, the con- 
iidence and prodigality of the nation 
outstripped even the most sanguine 
wishes of ministers ; men, money, 
transports, stores, all were* put with 
boundless profusion at their disposal. 
How have they justified that confi- 
dence ? Is it not clear that it has been 
misplaced? It was evident to everj' 
one that our whole disposuVde military 
force* could not hope to cope single- 
handed with the immense armies of 
Napoleon ; and therefore it was their 
bounden duty, before they hazarded 
any portion of our troops in the cause, 
to be well assured that the materials 
of an efficient and lasting hostility ex- 
isted in the country. It wa^'ssot suffi- 
cient to know that monks could excit# 
some of the poorer classes to Ihsurrec- 
tion, and that, when so excited, they 
evinced for a time great enthusiasm. 
The realquestion was, were they animat- 
ed with that general resolution from 
which alone national efforts could flow; 
and was it guided and directed by those 
influential classes, from w-hose exertion 
alone anything like steadiness and ixir- 
severance could be anticijiated ? No 
proper inquiry was made into these 
subjects. From the, agents whom 
ministers sent out^ they got nothing 
but false or exi^erated information, 
more likidy to < tha^ to en- 

lighten; and th4» ooneequei^b Tim been, 
that immense s^tofesw^tl^wn away 
or fell intp tlie en^jn/s li^nds, vast 
subsidies were sqisandei^ or em- 


bezzled, and the entire fabric of de- 
lusion and misrepresentation fell be- 
fore the first shock of the impex^ 
forces, 

10. “In the, direction of our own 
troops, mismanagement was, if pos- 
sible, still more flagrant. Mr Frere 
was obviously not a proper person' to 
be sent to Madrid to report as to the 
pnidence or chances of success of Sir 
John Moore’s advance into Spain: a 
military man should have been th#e, 
qualified to judge of the real state 
tho Spanish ai 7 |iic 6 , and not expose the 
flower of the British troof)s to destruc- 
tion, from cfediting tho rodomontade 
of proclamations, and the representa- 
tions of interested supporters. When 
Sir John did arrive in Spain, in tho 
middle of December, he came in time 
only to be the last devoured : all the 
Spanish armies had bee|i dissipated be- 
fore tlie^ British fired a shot. After 
Napoleon had arrived at Madrid, tho 
retreat previously and wisely ordered 
by the English general was suspended, 
and a forward movement, fraught with 
the most calamitous results, compienc- 
ed. By what influence or representa- 
tions was that most disastrous ,phange 
of measures brought about ? That was 
the p^int into which it behoved par- 
liament to inquire, for there was the 
root of all the subsequent misfortunes. 
Mr Frtfln’s despatches at that time 
urged Moore to advance, representing 
the great strength of the insurrection 
in tlie south of Spain ; and that, if he 
would attack the enemy in the north, 
the Spanish cause, then almost desper- 
ate, would have time to revive. Incal- 
culable were the calamities consequent 
on that most absurd advice ; for such 
were the dangers into which it led the 
British army, that within a fey days 
afterwards. Sir John Moure was obliged 
to resume his retreat, and if he had 
not done so, in twenty -four hours more 
that army would have been stirrounded 
and destroyed. What has been the 
result of all this imbecility ? A shame- 
ful and disastrous retreat, which will 
influence tlJb character of England long 
after all of us shall have oeas^ tq lire. 
We never can expect to be able to mei^ 
the fobr orfive hundred thousand men 
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whom Buonaparte can pour into Spain ; 
when the opportunity was lost of seiz- 
ing the passes of the Pyrenees, and 
the Peninsula was inundated with his 
troox>s, success had Income hopeless, 
and the struggle should never have 
been attempted.” 

11. On the other hand, it was con- 
tended by Lord Liverpool, Lord Cas- 
tlereagh, and Mr Canning : “ The ques- 
tion now is, whether we are to record 
a ^blic avowal of a determination not 
to desert the cause and the government 
to which we are pledged, and j>rofes3 
ourselves undismayed by tlio reverees 
we have sustained in that cause, which 
those very reverses have rendered it a 
more sacred duty to support. Those 
who inferred that the cause was des- 
perate on account of these reverses, 
were little acquainted with history, 
and least of aU with Spanish history. 
There it would be found thatr nations, 
overrun just as completely as the 
Spaniaids had been, had continued the 
contest for ten or twenty years ^ and 
though constantly worsted in regular 
battles, had still, by perseverance and 
resolution, in the end proved trium- 
phant.^ The cause in which they were 
engaged was the most interesting to 
humanity ; it was a struggle for their 
lil>erty, their independence, and their 
religion; for the homes of their fathers 
and the cradles of their desd^ndants. 
Is nothing to be risked in 8upj>ort of 
so generous an ally ? Is England, so 
renowned in'history for her valour and 
perseverapee, to be disheartened by 
the first reverse, and yield tlie palm to 
her ancient rivals, whom she has so 
often conquered even in their own ter- 
ritory, merely because she was for a 
time unable to withstand forces quad- 
ruple .her own armied ? 

12. *‘It is a mistake, however, to assert 
that we have sustained nothing but 
disasters in the campaign. Was the 
conquest bf Portugal ; the capture of all 
its fortresses, arsenals, and resources ; 
the defeat and capitulation of one of 
the best armies and ablest marshals of 
France, nothing for our first essay in 
. Continental warfare ? When we ad- 
vanced into Spain, it was to act only 
as an auxiliary force ; such whs the 


[chap. lxi. 

I express and earnest request of tlie 
I Spaniards themselves, and it was the 
I part which befitted the allies of so con- 
siderable and renowned a nation to 
take. Spain had made an energetic 
eiTort ; ^she had combated with a spirit 
and constancy which had not distin- 
guished greater empires and more ex- 
tensive resources ; she had gained 
triumphs which might put northern 
Europe to the blush ; and, if she had 
been unable to stand the first brunt of 
a power before which all the military 
monarchies of the Continent had sunk, 
it was ungenerous to rei)roach her with 
her reverses in the hour of her misfor- 
tune, unmanly to be discouraged be- 
cause important victories have been 
followed by what may yet prove (»nly 
passing clouds. It is in vain to attempt 
to disparage the eiibrta of the Spanish 
army and nation. Those are not des- 
picable victories which, for the first 
time sinpe the French Revolution broke 
out, had arrested the course of its 
champion’s triumphs, and made the 
conquerors of northern Europe pass 
under tlie Catidine forks ; those wero 
not contemptible national exeftions 
which drove a French army of a hun- 
dred thousand men behind the Ebro, 
and brought Napoleon with two hun- 
dred thousand more from the other 
side of the Rhine. 

13. “ Nothing can be more erroneous 
than tlMT^opinion which has become 
general since the late reverses, that 
the Spihiiards cannot, under any cir- 
cumstance&, require our assistance ; 
that if they are in earnest in the great 
object of their deliverance, ^hey must 
work it out for themselves,, and have 
tlie means of doing so without the aid 
of British soldiers ; and that, if they 
arc indifferent to it, no succour of ours 
can achieve it fur them. . Such a pro- 
position sounds well, and might per- 
haps be founded in truth, if Spain had 
a regular army to support and form a 
nucleus fo^ the efforts of her enthusi- 
astic peasantry. But all history de- 
monstrates that the resistance of no 
people, however resolute, is to be re- 
lied on for success in a protracted war- 
fare, if they are entirely deprived of 
the support and example of regular 
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armies. It is the combination of the 
two which makes a nation invincible. 
Spain has the one, but not the other; it 
is for England, so far as her resources 
will go, to supply the dehpiency, and in- 
graft on the energetic efforts of newly- 
raised forces the coolness and intre- 
pidity of her incomparable soldiers. 
Unless such a nucleus of resistance re- 
mains in the Peninsula to occupy the 
French armies in one quarter, while 
organisation is going on in another, no 
efficient resistance can be expected, be- 
cause the patriot armies will be reach- 
ed and dispersed in every province, be- 
fore they have acquired any degree of 
efficiency. How has every English pa- 
triot mourned the neglect of the fair- 
est opportunity that ever occurred of 
combating the forces of the Revolu- 
tion, by leaving the heroic Vendeana 
to perish under the merciless sword of 
the Republic ! Taught past error, 
let us not repeat it, now ^hat resist- 
ance of the same description has arisen 
on a much greater scale, and under 
circumstances offering a much fairer 
prospect of success. 

14. ** The advance of Sir J ohn Moore 
to Sahagun was neither undertaken 
solely on his own responsibility, nor 
solely on the advice of Mr Frere : he 
had previously, fr(»m intercepted des- 
patches from Borthier to Soult, ascer- 
tained that the latter would be on the 
Carrion on a cei'tain daf,«tfind knew 
from thence that an opportunity was 
afforded of striking an impiAtant blow 
against that general when unsupport- 
ed by the other French corps. About 
the same time advices arrived from Mr 
Frere, painting in the warmest colours 
the resolution of the people of Madrid 
to emulate the example of Saragossa, 
and bury themselves under the ruins 
of the capital rather than surrender it 
to the French arms. Such were the 
concurring reasons which prompted 
the forward movement of the British 
general : and would not that .gene- 
ral be unworthy of commanding Brit- 
ish soldiers who could hesitate, under 
such circumstances, to advance to the 
support of his allies? On this occa- 
sion, the inestimable importance of our 
regular troox)3 in the war was distinct- 


ly shown. This well-conceived inva- 
sion, though effected only by twenty- 
five thousand men, by mending the 
enemy’s line of communication, par- 
alysed the ^ole hostile armies of 
Spain ; stopped at once the progress of 
the French corps both towards An- 
dalusia and Portugal ; gave the troops 
and iu&abitants of these countries time 
to prepare for their defence, and drew 
Napoleon himself, with seventy thou- 
sand of his best men, into a remote 
corner of Spain. But for this season- 
able advance^ but for our assisUmce, 
the war would have been tenuinated 
in the first consternation consequent 
on the fall of Madrid. 

1 5. “ The sending out transports and 
bringing the troops home was not the 
work of government : it was the con- 
sequence of a distinct requisition from 
Sir David Baird that he required them ; 
thirteen thousand mSn were relanded 
after being shipped in this country, in 
consequence of that demand, and the 
transports, to the infinite grief of gov- 
ernment, were sent out empty. But 
the ciiUBc of Spain was not yet desper- 
ate ; and it was just neither to that 
country nor to our own arn^, which, 
it was to bo hoped, would yet prove 
the ^ stay of Europe, to assert that its 
honour was gone for ever. All .the 
energy of liberty, all the sacredness of 
loyali)^, still survived ; and the Span- 
ish revolution might yet be destined 
by Providence to stand between pos- 
terity and French despotism, and to 
show to the world t^t amidst the 
paroxysms of freedom a monarch might 
still bo loved. If we had been obliged 
to leave Spain, we had leffc it with 
fresh laurels blooming upon our brows 
— laurels more honourable in the sight 
of God and man, because morp purely 
won, than if gained in the richest field 
of self-aggrandisemeutf or amidst the 
securest triumpli»of selfish ambition.” 
These generous sentiments, addressed 
to an assembly in a lai*ge proportion of 
whom the chivalrous feelings yet glow- 
ed, and who had recently caught the 
fiame oil patriotic ardour from the 
eariy glories of the Spanish war, proved 
triumphant with a great majority of 
the House; and Mr Ponaonby’s motion 
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for a committee to inquire into the 
conduct of the campaign in Spain, was 
negatived by a majority of 93 — the 
numbers being 127 to 220. 

16. These debates, tljpugh they by 
no means assuaged the public excite- 
ment after the calamitous issue of the 
campaign, had at least one good effect 
— that of demonstrating where it was 
thdfc the real fault lay, and what should 
now be done to repair it. Nothing 
could be clearer, when the question 
sifted to the bottom, than that the ad- 
vance of Sir John Moorq,had been an 
able and well-judged step ; that his 
subsequent retreat was alike necessary 
and expedient ; that the withdrawing 
Napoleon's Guards from Madrid, and 
leading Ney and Soult to Corunna, had 
saved the southern provinces and the 
cause of Spanish independence; and 
that, if there was any fault in its 
direction, it wa£ in the umie^essary 
haste with which the. retreat had been 
conducted — a venial error, the conse- 
quence of inexperienced troops ami a 
long-established' despondency, on mili- 
tary affairs, in the public mind. The 
real error lay in abandoning the Pen- 
insula, if Corunna was no longer ten- 
able, and steering with the transports 
for England, instead of making ^r Lisr 
bon or Cadiz. Uisor^nise 
army was by the sufferings of the 
treat, it would soon have recovered its 
efficiency in the quiet of the, Portuguese 
capital ; the immense sto^s sent out 
by England irould have|^peedily re- 
placed its equipment and restored its 
materiel; a sense of security, the ar- 
rival of reinforcements from home, 
would ere long have revived its spirit. 
The French marshals would have had 
little to boast of, if, after the whole 
PeninsuJ^pWar had been paralysed for 
its destruation, and two of their corps 
had been drawn to the extremity of 
Galicia in its pursuitr, the English army 
had reappeared, a few days after, re- 
inforced by thirteen thousand fresh 
troops, at the rock of Lisbon ; and, 
from a still more formid^le central 
liosiUon, threatened in flduk their 
wearied and harassed troops, scattered 
from the Asturian mountains to the I 
Sierra Moreua. { 
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17. Impressed with these ideas, the 
English government, after a temporary 
hesitation till the decision of parlia- 
ment on the subject was known, took 
the magnanixQous and fortunate resolu- 
tion still to persevere in a land contest 
in the Peninsula, and to send out con- 
siderable reinforcements to Portugal. 
The troops, thirteen thousand strong, 
which had been prepared to reinforce 
Sir John Moore, were accordingly re- 
tained in the seajwrts to which they 
had been directed, and in the beginning 
of April sailed for Lisbon. The com- 
mand of the expedition was given to 
Sir Arthur Wellesley, whom his great 
achievements in India, as well as his 
recent triumph in Portugal, clearly 
pointed out for that arduous duty. So 
shaken were the minds of all, however, 
by the recent Peninsular disasters, and 
so uncertain was even government of 
the state of^Porttigal, that his instruc- 
tions directed him, if, on his aiTival at 
Lisbon, he found that capital evacuat- 
ed by the British tmops, to make for 
Cadiz. This calamitous event, fortu- 
nately, had not taken place : the stan- 
dard of independence still waved in the 
Tagus ; courageous efforts had been 
made during the winter in Portugal ; 
and on the 22d April Sir Arthur land- 
ed, amidst the acclamations of the in- 
habitants, at' Lisbon, and commenced 
that career which has rendered his own 
name and^Uht of his country immortal. 

never re-embarked there again to 
steer for Britain : the days were passed 
when the English looked for safety to 
their ships : when next he set sail for 
England, it was from Calais with his 
cavalry, which had marched thither in 
triumph from Bayonne. 

18. To pnovide for the war on the 
gigantic scale on whicli during this 
year it was to be conducted, at once 
in Flanders, Austria, and Portugal, 
large supplies of men and money were 
requisite; and the attention of govern- 
ment was early and anxiously directed 
to these vital objects. It had long 
been perceived that the true nursery 
for the British army was the militia, 
which, being raised by ballot for home 
service only, did not excite the jealousy 
of a people too much attached to their 
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liberties to submit, save in the last ne- 
cessity, to conscription for the regular 
army. A bill, accordingly, was brought 
in by Lord Castlereagh, which soon 
received the assent of tl^e legislature, 
which provided for raising twenty-four 
thousand men for the militia^ by boun- 
ties of ten guineas each — and, if that 
temptation proved insufficient, by bal- 1 
lot — in order to replace an equal num- 1 
her who had volunteered from that 
service into the line. This measure 
j^roved entirely successful. The bounty 
for enlisting into the regular army was 
at the same time raised to twelve 
guineas ; and from that time till the 
close of the war no difficulty was ex- 
perienced in raising the requisite num- 
ber of men, without any forced levy, 
for both services — even to suppl}^ the 
vast consumption of the Peninsular 
war-^s 9 strongly was the spirit of the 
nation now roused agaiusbthe usurx)a- 
tions of France, and so widely had the 
military spirit spread with file general 
arming of the people, w’hich followed 
the threats of Napoleon’s invasion. 

19. The raising of supplies for a year, 
when operations were contemxilated on 
a scale of sudi magnitude, presented 
difficulties of no ordinary kind; but 
they were surmounted ■ without any 
extraordinaiy addition to the burdens 
of the people. The war expenditure 
amounted to ;£53,000,000 ; the waysand 
means, including a loan of^y ,000,000, 
being somewhat more. The total «x- 
pen£ture of this year, induding the 
interest of the debt and sinking-fund, 
was £89,522,000, while the total in- 
come was £90,525,000. The regular 
army amtjunted to 210,000 men, ex- 
clusive of 80,000 militia; of whom 
100,000 were disposable in the IBrit- 
ish Islands ; and the navy, manned by 
^.130,000 seamen, numbered no less than 
1061 ships of war, of which 698 were 
in commission, 242 were of the line, 
besides 42 building, and 118 of that 
class were actually at sea. These num- 
bers deserve to be noted, as marking 
the highest point to which the British 
navy had yet reached in that or any 
other war; and indicate an amount of 
naval force for superior to that of all 
nations put together, and to which 


the world never had seen, and perhaps 
never will see, a parallel.* 

. 20. The first great Buccess which 

occurred to elevate the hopes of the 
British after the disasters of the Pen- 
insular campaign occurred at sea. A 
squadron of eight sail of the line and 
two frigates, under Admiral Willaum- 
ez, hao^for some time been watching 
for an opportunity to elude the vigi- 
lance of the British cruisers and escape 
frqm Brest, in order to gain a general 
rendezvous assigned them by the 
French goveipmeiit in Basque Roads. 
The object oT this movement was to 
chase the British blockading squadron 
from before L’Orient ; liberate the ships 
there, which consisted of three sail of 
the line and five frigates; and, with 
the united force of eleven liiie-of-bat- 
tlo ships and seven frigates, make for 
Martinique, now threatened by a Brit- 
ish exj^edition, and for the relief of 
which the squadron had several thou- 
sand land troops on board. On the 
21gt February they effected their o\> 
ject of sailing from Brest, immediately 
steered for the south, and after some 
difficulty, owing to the narrow chan- 
nels and shoal -waters roimd the Isle 
d’Aix, the desired junction i^as effect- 
ed, and Willauniez found himself at 
the liead of eleven ships of the line 
and seven frigates in Basque Roads. 
Thither he was immediately followed 
by the British squadron under Lord 
Gambier, which, being joined to the 
blocka<ling force off L’Orient, amounted 
to eleven sail of the line. Alarmed by 
the approacii of so formidable a fleet, 
the French vessels weighed anchor, 
and stood for the inner and more pro- 
tected roads of the Isle d’Aix. In per- 
forming this operation, one of their 
line -of -battle sbii)8, the J^ii Bart, 
went ashore and was Ibst. The Brit- 
ish admiral immediately followed, and 
anchored in Basque Roads, directly op- 
posite the enemy, with hia frigates and 
smaller vessels in advance ; and as the 
close x’X'oximity of the hostile fleets, 
and their confined anchorage, render- 
ed them4n a peculiar manner exposed 
to attack by fireships, extraordinary 
precautions were adopted on both sides 
* * See Appendix, D, Chap. uu. 
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agaiust that much • dreaded mode of ships, of what was intended, had made 
assault. every preparation for repelling the at- 

21. The French fleet was now an-, tack. A strong boom had been drawn 
ohored in a very strong position. On across the line of their fleet, at the dis- 
one side they were covered by the tance of 110 yards, composed of cables 
Isle d*Aix, garrisoned *by two thou-" and chains twistedtogether, and secured 
sand men, and batteries mounting by anchofs at either end, of the enor- 
thirtylong thirty-sU pounders and sev- mous weight of five tons each ; while 
eral mortars; while, on the other, the the whole boats of the fleet, seventy- 
isle of Oleron, at the distance of three three in number, were assembled near 
miles and a-half, was fortified by sev- the boom, in five divisions, for the 
eral works, the guns of which nearly purpose of boarding and towing away 
reached the range of those of the cita- the fireships. The line-of-battle ships 
del of Aix. Shoals also abounded in lay behind, with their top-m*asts on 
all directions; and the* French fleet deck, and every imaginable precaution 
was drawn up in two claa3 lineh, be- taken to avert the dreadful fate which 
tween the protecting forts near the menaced them. Nothing, however, 
shore, in a situation not unlike that of could resist the daring of the British 
Brueys at the Nile, with this difler- sailors, and the admirable skill of the 
ence that the vessels in the second oflicers in direction of the fireships, 
line were placed opposite the openings The wind, which was strong, and blow 
in the first, as at Trafalgar. As any right in upon shore, was as favourable 
regular action ^ith the fle^t seemed as possible^ and under its blast the 
hazardous in such a situation,* Lord firewips got under weigh, and bore 
Gambler suggested an attack by means down swittly on the enemy's line, 
of fireships, in which the admirtjty while the sailors in both fleets strain- 
readily concurred. Twelve fireships ed their ansdous eyes to discern the 
were imm.ediately prepared with ex- dark masses as they silently glided 
traordinaiy expedition in the English through the gloom. Lord Cochrane 
harbours; and as most of the oflicers directed the leading vessel, which had 
consulted gave it as their opinion that fifteen hundred barrels of powder and 
the undertaking would bo attended four hundred shells on board; while 
with great hazard, the execution of it the Mediator, under the able direction 
was intrusted tej Lord Oociirane, who of Captain Woolridge, filled with as 
considered it as attended with* little many combustibles, immediately fol- 
difliculty, and whose cool intrepidity lowed. lilteMmirable direction given 
and inexhaustible resources, long de- tbsi latter vessel, by its heroic com- 
monstmted in a partisan warfare on mandor, bfought it down direct against 
the coasts of France and Spain, point- the boom ; and the whole fireships, 
ed him out as peculiarly qualified for which rapidly followed, made straight 
the important enterprise. He at first towards the enemy's fleet, amidst a 
declined, from delicacy to the officers heavy fire from the batteries on both 
already in the fleet; but, being pressed sides, and the line in front. Dauntless, 
by government, accepted the command, indeed, was the intrepidity of the 
and in the beginning of April joined the crews, who, during the darkness of a 
fleet in Basque Roads, whither he was tempestuous night, steered vessels, 
immediatelyafterwards followed by the charged to the brim with gunpowder 
Mediator frigate, and twelve other ves- and the most combustible materials, 
sels armed ait fireships. right into the middle of a concentric 

22. The prepamtions being at length fire of bombs and projectiles, any one 
completed, the different frigates and of which might in an instant have 
smaller vessels moved to the stations blown them into the air. 
assigned to them, and, on thf^ evening 23. During the gloom .of that stormy 
of the 11th April, advanced on their night, however, it was impossible 
perilous service. The enemy being even for the greatest skill and cool- 
aware, from the arrival of the* fire- ness to steer the fireships precisely 
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to the points assigned to them. Tho 
wind was lulled by the eflect of tho 
first explosionSp and the cunsequeiioe 
was, that many of them blew up at 
such a distance froD) the enemy's 
line as to do little or no damage. So 
I'esolute, however, were the captain 
and crew of the Mediator to discharge 
the duty assigned to them, that, after 
breaking the boom and setting fire to 
their vessel, they still held by her till 
she was almost in the enemy's fleet, 
and were blown out of the ship when 
she exploded, severely, though happi- 
ly not mortally scorched. Lord Coch- 
rane's vessel, which led the way, though 
directed by that gallant oilicer with the 
most cons^immate skill and courage, 
was unable to break the boom till the 
Mediator came up, when it gave way. 
A minute thus lost caused her to ex- 
plode a hundred yards too soon, and 
without any damage to the enemy. No 
sooner, however, was the ,boom burst 
than the other fireships came in, wrap- 
ped in flames, in quick succession ; and 
this awful spectacle, joined to the tre- 
mendous explosions of the Mediator 
and Lord Cochmno’s vessel, produced 
such consternation in tho French fleet 
that they all slipped their cables and 
ran ashore in wild confusion. The 
glare of so many prodigious fires, illu- 
minating half the heavens, the flashes 
of the guns from the forts and retreat- 
ing ships, the frequent Hi^it of shells 
and rockets from the fire -vessels, •and 
the bright reflection of *the rays of 
light from the sides of the French 
ships in the backgn)und, formed a 
scene at once animating and sublime. 
One fireship fell on board the Ocean, 
which carried the French . adrairal’s 
flag, as she lay grounded on the shore; 
in an instant the flames spread over 
her. At this moment the Tunuorre 
and Patrioto also got entangled in the 
fearful group: inevitable destruction 
seemed to await them all, wUeil a sud- 
den roll of the sea threw the Tonnerre 
aside, and the fireship drifted post. | 
When the day dawned at five o’clock, 
half the enemy's fleet were discerned 
ashore; at half -post seven only two 
were afloat ; and Lord Cochrane, who 
had regivined his own ship, the Impe- 


I rieuse, repeatedly made signal to Lord 
Gambier, who lay twelve miles off, to 
advance. The last bore, ‘'Half the 
fleet can destroy the enemy: eleven 
on shore.” ^ 

24. Success as splendid as that gained 
at the Nile or Copenhagen now awaits 
cd the British admiral, and it had been 
brought within his reach by daring and 
skill not inferior to that of Nelson him- 
self. But Nelson w;is not at the head 
qf the fleet. Inferior to none of the 
captains who followed that immortal 
flag in penynal gallantry, Lord Gam- 
bler wanted tho moral courage, the 
confidence in himself, which, in haz- 
ardous circumstances, is requisite for 
decisive success in a commander. At 
ten minutes before six, Lord Cochrane 
had first made signal that half the fleet 
was ashore ; and if the admiral had in- 
stantly weighed anchor and* stood in 
to tl^e i^ads, he woutd, at eight o'clock, 
have been within reach of fire, when 
only two of them were afloat. Instead 
(d this, he did nothing till half -past 
nine ; and then, instead of making tho 
signal to move, merely called a coun- 
cil of war of flag-captains to come on 
board his ship. In consequrace, it was 
not till a quarter before e^ven that 
the fleet weighed; and then, having 
advanced half-way, it anchored Again 
six miles from the enemy, in the be- 
lief ^hat their ships could not be got 
off, and that it was hazardous, till the 
tide had risen higher, to venture far- 
ther in amidst the intricate shoals of 
Basque Roads. The .^tna bomb and 
some frigates and lighter vessels were, 
however, moved on under the orders of 
Captain Bligh. Meanwhile the French 
evinced extraordinai'y activity in get- 
ting their vessels off the shore, and, as 
the tide rose, several were li^oated and 
warped up the Chareute. 

25. Stung to the quick by seeing his 
noble prizes thus eluding his grasp, 
Lord Cochrane, with heroic gallantry, 
advanced himself to the attack in his 
I frigate the Imperieuse. He was quick- 
ly followed by Captain Bligh with the 
bomb {fhd light vessels, and a heavy can- 
nonade was commenced on the most ex- 
posed of the enemy’s ships. The Cal- 
cutta of fifty g\ins quickly struck; her 
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colours to the Ixnperieuse, the Tille de 
Torso vie aud Aquilon soon after yield' 
ed to the concentric fire of the other 
frigates, and ivere burned as soon as 
the prisoners were removed; and the 
Toniierre was set on lir^ by her own 
crew, and blew up. So general was 
the consternation on the part of the 
enemy, that another Fi*ench seVenty- 
four, the Tourville, was abandoned by 
its crew, and might have been taken 
possession of ‘by an English booths 
crew, which, unaware of its condition, 
accidentally came very neyr. The Iri- 
dienne frigate was also burned by the 
French. The other ships," however, 
though seriously injured, and two of 
them rendered unserviceable by being 
thrown ashore in the tempestuous gale, 
were by great eflbrts got afloat dur- 
ing the high tides which followed the 
strong westerly wind that prevailed 
during the actiofl, and warped intO; 
safe anchorage in the upx^er part of 
the Charente. 

26. Lord Cochrane vras deservedly 
made a Knight of the Bath for the 
admirable shill and coolness exhibited 
by him on this trying occasion; and 
tWe cannot be a doubt, when the 
French adbounts are comjtared with 
the English, that, if he had Lad the 
command of the fleet, the whole ene- 
my’s ships would have been destroyed. 
Such as it was, the success was almost 
equal to that of Lord Howe in those 
seas* fifteen years before, and it tvould 
have thrown the nation into transports 
of joy at the commencement of the 
war. But Lord Kelson had spoiled 
the English for anything less than 
complete success ; and murmurs soon 
began to spread against Lord Gambicr 
for not having in a more enexgetic 
inanner suppprted Lord Cochrane on 
that occasfon.' These were soon mate- 
rially increased by the strong charges 
openly advanced agaiost the comman- i 
der- in -chief by Admiral Harvey, the 
second in command, one of the bravest 
capons of Trafalgar, who burned with 
desire to signalise himself against the 
enemy, and had expressed his opinion 
on the occasion perhaps with more 
frankness than discretion. Lord Coch- 
rane also intimated, that if the thanks 
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of the House of Commons were moved 
to Lord Gambier, he would oppose it 
in parliament. The result was, that 
Admiral Harvey was brought to a 
court -martial .for the words he had 
uttered, cashiered, and dismissed the 
service, thbugh he was shortly after 
restored for his gallantry at Trafalgar, 
with the general approbation of the 
navy. Lord Gambier, after a protract- 
ed trial, was acquitted by his court- 
martial, and afterwards received the 
thanks of both houses of parliament, 
as well as Lord Cochrane and the other 
officers and men employed on the oc- 
casion. 

27. Napoleon’s opinion on this mat- 
ter was decided. “ Cochrane,” said he, 
“not only could have destroyed the 
whole French ships, but he might and 
would have taken them out, had the 
English admiral supported him as he 
ought to ha\e done; for, in conse- 
quence of , the jsignal made by the 
French admiral fur every one to shift 
for himself, they became xmnic-struck, 
and cut their cables. Their dread of 
the fireships was so great, that they 
actually threw their powder overboard, 
so that they could have offered very 

j little resistance. Fear deprived the 
; French captains of their senses. Had 
Cochrane been supported, he would 
have taken every one of the ships.” 
Impressed with these ideas, the French 
Em|)eror b>*oflght the officers of his 
lost^ vessels to trial; and Lafond, the 
captain of the Calcutta, was condemn- 
ed and executed, and two others were 
sentenced to imprisonment. 

28. Lord Cochrane was, after the 
death of Nelson, the greatest naval 
commander of that age of glory. Equal 
to his great predecessor in personal 
gallantry, enthusiastic ardour, and de- 
votion to his country, he was, perhaps, 
his superior in original genius, inven- 
lave jiower, and inexhaustible resources. 
Tbeskilland indefatigable perseverance 
with which, during the Spanish war, 
when in command only of his own fri- 
gate, he alarmed and distracted the 
whole coast from Toulon to Barcelona, 
has never been surpassed; with the 
crew of a frigate, which did not exceed 
three hundi'ed and fifty men^ he kept 
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ten thousand of the enemy constantly 
occupied. It was his misfortune to 
arrive at manhood and high command 
only towards the close of the war, 
when the enemy’s fleets had disappear- 
ed from the ocean, and the glorious 
opportunities of its earliei" years had 
passed away: more truly than Alex- 
ander the Great, he might have wept 
that there no longer remained a world 
to conquer. His coolness in danger 
was almost unparalleled even in the 
English navy, and in the days of Nel- 
son and Collingwood;* and his men 
had such confidence in his judgment 
and resources, that they would have 
followed wherever he led, even to the 
cannon’s mouth. Unhappily for him- 
self and his countxy, he engaged with 
little discretion when ashore in party 
politics; he stood forth as a prominent 
opponent of government on various oc- 
casions, on which he unnscessarily put 
himself forward in contests with which 
he had no concern ; whil^' his strong 
inventive turn led him, when unem- 
ployed, to connect himself with some 
transactions with which his heroic qua- 
lities had no affinity. 

29. In consequence of these unhappy 
indiscretions and connections, he was, 
towards the close of the war, brought 
to trial before the court of King’s 
Bench, for a hoax practised for job- 
bing purposes on the Stock Exchange, 
and, under the direction of ^ord Ellen- 
borough, convicted and sentenced to^m- 
prifionment and an ignominious punish- 
ment, the worst part of which the bet- 
ter feeling of government led them to 
remit. The result was, that the hero 
of Basque Roads w'as dismissed the 
navy, bereft of his honours, and driven 
into the service of the South Ameri- 
can republics, where his exploits, of 
the most extraordinnxy and romantic 
character, powerfully contributed to 
destroy the last relics of the Si)aniBh 
empire in that quarter, and estiiblish 

* In Basque Hoads, a seaman, sitting by 
Tx)rd Cochrane's side in the boat, wtis killed 
by a camfon-shot from one of the French 
vessels, when in the act of looking through 
a telescope at the enemy’s fleet. Without 
saying a word, Or averting his eye, Cochrane 
took t^he instrument out of the dead man's 
hand, and completed the observation. 
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the doubtful ascendancy of democratio 
fervour. But in a free country no deed 
of injustice, whether popular or min- 
isterial, can permanently blast a noble 
character. With the changes of time, 
the power which had oppressed Eng- 
land’s greatest existing naval hero 
passed away : another generation suc- 
ceeded, to which his exploits were an 
object of admiration, his weaknesses 
of forgiveness, his wrongs of commis- 
eration. One of the most deservedly 
popular acts of the new ministry, which 
succeeded to the helm after the over- 
throw of th^ Tory administration, was 
to restorck him to the rank and the 
honours of which he had been de- 
prived; and there remains now, to 
the historian, only the grateful duty 
of landing his humble efibrts to aid 
in rescuing from unmerited obloquy 
the victim of aristocratic, as. he has 
frequenfily done thc^e of popular in- 
justide.t 

30. The defeat and blockade of the 
French squadron in Basque Roads was 
quickly felt in the capture of the French 
West India Islands, to relieve which 
was the object of its ill-fated sortie 
from Brest harbour. A British expe- 
dition sailed from Jamaica, iftid appear- 

t Lord Cochrane was tried for alleg^ oc- 
cessioQ to tbe Stock Exchange hoax, befora 
a roost able and powerful judge. Lord EUen- 
borough, and, being convinc'd, was sentenced 
to iirq^risonmcnt and the piUory. There can 
bo no doubt that the evidence tending to 
connect him with the facts charged was of a 
very strong, though chiefly of a circumstnn> 
tial kind, and the judge was o&nstrained to 
exhibit tbe case in an unfavourable light 
against the accused to the jury. Yet the 
author, after hearing Lord Cochrane deliver 
his defence in the House of Commons, on 
July 7, 1814, has never entertaiued a doubt 
of his iimocoiice ; and, even if the facts 
charged had boon distinctly brought home 
to him, it was surely a roost unwarrantable 
stretch to sentence to tbe de^adpig punish - 
mcni of tbe piilory so heroic a character, 
especially for a proceeding involving no 
rooral turpitude, and rarely, if evci^, before 
or since, made thtf object of punishment. 
This part of the sentence was immediately 
and most properly remitted by government ; 
but the result of the trial hung heavy on the 
hero of Basque Hoads in this country ii>r 
twenty years afterwards. In 1847 he was. 
from tha general sense now entertained of 
the injustice bo hud undergone, restored to 
his rank, in the navy and to the honours of 
the Bath, with the unanimous approval of 
the nation. 
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ed off Martinique in the end of Janii- views for the prosecution of the mari- 
ary. The landing was effected with- time contest were essentially wound 
out any resistance ; and the enemy up with the extension of his naval 
liaving been defeated in a general ac- power in the Archipelago. By giving 
tion some days after, th<w were shut Great Britain a permanent footing in 
up in Fort Bourbon, the principal the neighbourfiood of Greece, and the 
stronghold in the island, which shortly command df Corfu, the finest harbour 
after surrendered at discretion, wdth and strongest fortress in the Adriatic, 
three thousand men. This wai* fol- it powerfully contributed in the end 
lowed, some months afterwards, by a to counterbalance the influence of the 
successful descent on the colony and cabinet of St Petersburg in that qiiar- 
fortress of St Domingo, which, with ter, and may be regarded as the firat 
two battalions of infantry, were take^ step in a series of events linked to- 
by General Carmichael. Cayenne was gether by a chain of necessary though 
also reduced ; so tliat, as Cuba and the unperceived connection-— the Greek Re- 
other Spanish settlements iu«-those lati- volution — the battle of Navarino — the 
tildes were now allied colonies, the prostration of Turkey — the establish- 
french flag was entirely excluded from ment of a Christian government in 
the West Indies. Greece — the subjugation of Persia by 

31. The Isle of France in the Indian Russia — and the rapid extension of 

ocean wsis at the same time strictly Muscovite influence in Khorassan, 
blockaded, and, it was foreseen, must These events are destined, to all hu- 
ere long capitulatft ; the Isle qf Hour-, man appearance, in their ultimate con- 
bou surrendered on the 21fit Sej5tem- sequences, to roll back to the East the 
bor; the French settlement on the tide of civilised conquest — array the 
Senegal river, on the western coast qf powers of the West in fearful collision 
Africa, had fallen into the hands of in Central Asia—and prepare, in the 
the English; and preparations were hostile efforts of European ambition, 
making on a great scale for an attack that general regeneration of the tro- 
on Batavia, and the imi)ortant island pical regions, which, for mysterious 
of Java ill the Indian archipelago, purposes, Providence has hitherto pre- 
Thus, in every direction, the last dis- vented from taking place by the deso- 
tant settlements of Napoleon wore fall- lating sway of Mahometan power, 
ing into the hands of the British ; and, 33. In conformity with the earnest 
at the time when the triuiqphaiit desire expressed by the Austrian gov- 
conclusion of the Austrian war seemed ernment, t^lr a diversion of consider- 
to give him the undisputed command ablff magnitude should bo attempted 
of continental Europe, the maritime on the coitt^t of Italy, an expedition 
superiority of England was producing was prepared in tlio Sicilian harbours 
its natural results, in the successive in the course of this summer, to men- 
acquisition of the whole colonies of the ace the coast of Naples. As usual, 
globe. however, the British goveniment were 

32. Important success also attended so tardy in their operations, that not 
the British arms, both by son and land, only was ample time given to the eno- 
In the Mediterranean. A powerful my to prepare fur his defence at the 
naval expedition was despatched in menaced points, but it was utterly 
autumn, by Lord Colling^ood, with impossible that the attempt could have 
sixteen hundred land, troops on board, any benefleial effect on the vital line 
who, after a^slight resistance, made of operations in the valley of theDan- 
themselves masters of the seven islands ube. The fleet, having no less than 
of Zante, Cephalonia, Coriu, &c., which fifteen thousand troops, half British, 
were permanently placed under the and half Sicilian, on board, did not set 
protection and sway of Great dSritain. sail from ^Palermo till the beginning of 
The importance of this acquisition was June ; that is to say, more than a 
not at that period perceived; but it month after the Archduke John had 
was instantly felt by Napoleon, whose retired from Italy, and the theatre of 
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contest between him and Eugene Beau- 
harimis had been transferred to the 
Hungarian plains. It at first met 
■with considerable success. The island 
of Ischia, which fonns so conspicuous 
an object in the bay of Naples, was 
assaulted and cartied by tlAj British 
troops : Procida was next taken, close 
to the shore, with a flotilla of forty 
gun -boats, fifteen hundred prisoners, 
and a hundred pieces of cannon ; while 
a detachment of the English forces, 
landing in the straits of Messina, took 
possession of the castle of Scylla and 
the chain of fortified i>osta opposite to 
Sicily. These advantages had at first 
the elTect of spreading a great alarm 
jilorig the Neapolitan coast, and occa- 
sioning the recall of a considerable 
body of men whom Murat had detach- 
ed to the support of the Viceroy; but 
they led to no other or more <lurable 
result. This powerful B**itish force, 
nearly as large as that which gained 
the battle of Vimeira, and* which, if 
landed and skilfully brought into ac- 
tion, would probably have overthrown 
the whole army of Naples, was shortly 
after withdrawn without attempting 
anything farther, by the instructions 
of government, who intended this only 
as a diversion ; and the fortified posts 
at Scylla, after being several times 
taken and retaken, were at length aban- 
doned to the enemy. This exjiedition, 
from its tardy appeanince and incon- 
siderable exploits, could haroly be Sij^d 
to have contributed much to aid the 
common cause; but, from the alarm 
which it diffused through the Italian 
I)enin8ula, it had a powerful effect in 
accelerating the ecclesiastical revolu- 
tion which has already been noticed, 
and may be regarded as the immediate 
cause of tl^e arrest of the Pope, which 
in its ultimate effects produced such 
important results. 

34. A maritime operation, attended 
with more decisive results, took place 
in autumn, in the bay of Genoa. A 
detachment of the Toulon fleet having | 
put to sea, with a view to caiTy sue- i 
cours to the French troops in the bay 
of Rosas, which were cut off by the 
Spaniards from direct communication 
with their own country, they were im- 


I mediately chased by LordCollingwood, 
I who blockaded that port ; and, after 
a hard pursuit, the ships of war were 
forced to separate from the convoy, 
and three ships of the line and one 
frigate driven Iishore, where they were 
burned by their crews, to prevent them 
from falling into the hands of the 
British.* Meanwhile the taansports, 
under convoy of a frigate and some 
smaller armed sliips, in all eleven ves- 
sels, having taken refuge in the bay of 
RoSos, under protection of the power- 
ful castle and batteries there, deemed 
themselves b«iy ond the reach of attack. 
In that sitiHition, however, they were 
assailed by a detachment of the Brit- 
ish fleet, under the orders of Captain 
Hallowell, who at once formed the dar- 
ing resolution of cutting out the whole 
with the boats of the ships under his 
command. The arrangements for this 
purpose, ]jpade with tHe judgment and 
foresight which might have been ex- 
pected from that distinguished hero of 
tht^Nilc, were carried into effect by 
Lieutenant Tailour with a spirit and 
resolution above all praise. In sight 
of the fleet, the boats stretched out, 
the crews being at the highest point 
of animation, filling the air with their 
cheers: and rapidly advancing under 
a very heavy fire from the armed ships 
and batteries, carried the whole vessels 
in the* most gallant style, and either 
burned or brought away them all. 
Brilliant, however, as these naval ope- 
rations were, they had no decisive effect 
on the issue of the war. The mari- 
time contest was already decided : at 
Trafalgar the dominion of the seas had 
finally passed to the British flag. It 
was at laud that the real struggle now 
lay; it was for the deliverance of other 
nations that England now fought ; it 
was on the soldiers of Wellin^ou that 
the eyes of the world were turned. 

• 

35. After the retreat oithe English 
to Corunna, and the fall of Madrid, 
affairs in the Peninsula appeared well- 
nigh desperate. In Portugal there was 
only a ccips; of eight thousand British 
I soldiers, chiefly in and around Lisbon, 
upon wrhom any reliance could be 
placed. For though about six thou- 
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sand men, under Silviera, lay in the 
northern proYinces, and the Luaitanian 
legion, of ludf that amount, on the 
north-eastern frontier, under the able 
guidance of the gallant Sir R. Wilson, 
yet the composition of the forces of 
which these detachments consisted, re- 
cently embodied and not yet fully dis- 
ciplined, waa not such as to ini^ire any 
confidence as to their ability to con- 
tend with regular soldiers, or defend 
the country in the event of a fresh in- 
vasion. Their small numerical amdunt 
compelled Crculock, in the first instance, 
to concentrate his forced, which he did 
at Passa d’Arcos, close to*, the mouth 
of the Tagus, where he might be in a 
situation to embark with safety, if a 
serious invasion should be attempted. 
These dispositions, however, naturally 
spread the belief that the English were 
golngtoabandonthecountry,aBtheyhad 
done Galicia ; aiAl tumults brpke out 4n 
various quarters arising from th\s dread 
of this anticii>ated desertion. Towards 
the end of February, however, thenar- 
rival of six thojiisand men from &ig- 
land, under Sherbrooke and Mackenzie, 
having augmented Cradock’s force to 
fourteen thousand, he was enabled to 
take a position in advance, covering 
the capital, at Saccavino, which soon, 
by reviving confidence, had the effect 
of removing the public apprehensions. 

86. Afiairs in Spain were stilli more 
unpromising. The army of Blake, 
which had suffered so severely at Es- 
pinosa and Reynosa, had dwindled 
away to eight or nine thousand ragged 
and half-starved troops, without either 
stores or artillery, who with difficulty 
maintained themselves in the Galician 
mountains ; the remains of the soldiers 
of Aragon, about twenty thousand 
strong, had thrown themselves into 
Saragosda, where they were preparing 
to undergo a fresh siege, Castanos’ 
men, who had com^ up from Andalu- 
sia, joined ^ some who had escaped 
from Somo-Sierra and Madrid, in all 
twenty-five thousand strong, were in 
La Mancha, and had their headquarters 
at Toledo ; while ten or twelve thou- 
sand disorganised levies at Badajoz 
formed a sort of guard for the Central 
Junta, who had established themselves 


in that city after the fall of Madrid. 
As to the new levies in Andalusiti, 
Granada, and Valencia, they were as 
yet too ill-disciplined and remote from 
the scene of action to be capable of 
afibrding any efficient support to re- 
gular troeps in the earlier periods of 
the campaign. And though, in Cata- 
lonia, there were at least fifty thousand 
brave men in possession of Gerona, 
Rosas, Tarragona, Tortosa, Lerida, and 
a strong central range of mountains, 
yet they were fully occupied with the 
invaders in their own bounds, and 
without cither seeking succour from, 
or being able to afford succour to the 
neighbouring provinces, resolutely 
maintained on their own hills an inde- 
{Hindent hostility. The patriot forces 
numbered in all scarcely a hundred 
and twenty thousand men, scattered 
over the whole extent of the Peninsula, 
without either any means of uniting 
with each other, any central authority 
to which they yielded obedience, or 
any common object to which they could 
simultaneously be applied. At Madrid, 
Joseph reigned with the apparent con- 
sent of the nation. Registers having 
been opened for the inscription of the 
names of thewe who were favourable 
to his government, no leas than twenty- 
eight thousand heads of families in a 
few days enrolled themselves ; and de- 
putations from the municipal council, 
the coun^l of the Indies, and all the 
incorporations, waited upon him at 
Valladolid, to entreat that he would 
return to the capital and reasaume the 
royal functions, with which he at 
length complied. 

37. On the other hand, the forces of 
Napoleon were much more formidable, 
both from the position which they oc- 
cupied, and the number and quality of 
the troops of which they were composed. 
Instead of being spread out, like the 
English and Spanish hosts, round an 
immense circumference, without any 
means of communicating with or sup- 
porting each other, they were massed 
together in the central parts of the 
kingdom, and possessed the inestimable 
advantage of an interior and compara- 
tively short lino of communication. 
The total French force in the Peuin- 
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Bula amounted, even after the Imperial 
Guard had departed for Germany, to 
two hundred and eighty thousand in- 
Afantry, and forty 'thousand cavalry, of 
whom two hundred and tqjjctj thousand 
were present in the field with the eagles. 
Fifty thousand of this immehse force 
protected the great line of communi- 
cation with France, which wasstrength- 
ened by three fortresses, and sixty-four 
fortified posts of correspondence ; and 
the corps were so distributed that they 
could all support each other in case of 
heed, or combine in any common ope- 
rations. The northern provinces were 
parcelled out into military govern- 
ments, the chiefs of which commiini- 
cated with each other by means of 
movable columns, repressed any at- 
tempt at insurrection, and levied mih- 
taiy contributions on the inhabitants 
to the amount not only of all the wants 
of their respective corps, bat in some 
cases including immense fortunes to 
themselves. Nearly the whole charges 
of this enormous force were extorted 
from the conquered provinces. Soult, 
with twenty-three thousand effective 
men, lay at Corunna, while Ncy, with 
fourteen thousand, occupied Asturias 
and the northern coast; Launes and 
Moncey, with two corps, about forty- 
eight thousand strong, were charged 
with the siege of Saragossa ; Victor 
was in Estremadura with twenty -five 
thousand ; Mortier, with as ^nany in 
the valley of the Tagus ; Sebastians, 
who had succeeded to the Command 
of Lefebvre’s corps, observed the ene- 
my's forces in La Mancha; St Cyr, with 
forty thousand, was stationed in Cata- 
lonia; and Joseph, with twelve thou- 
sand guards, was at Madrid. 

S8. The spirits of the Spaniards, 
which had been sunk to an extraordi- 
naxy degree by the disasters of the 
preceding campaign, the capture of 
their capital, and the retreat of the 
English troops from Galicia, were first 
revived by the intelligence of thetreaty 
so opportunely and generously con- 
cluded by Great Britain, at the mo- 
ment of their greatest depression, by 
which she engaged never to conclude 
a separate peace with Napo}eon ; and 

VOL. VIII, j 


by the resolution expressed in parlia- 
ment by the ministers, notwithstand- 
ing the gloomy forebodings of the Op- 
position, never to abandon the cahse 
of Spanish ind^endence. These cheer- 
ing announcements were speedily fol- 
lowed by deeds which clearly evinced 
an unabated resolution to maintain the 
contest.' Measures were set on foot in 
Portugal, evidently preparatory to a 
protracted struggle. General Bercs- 
for^ had been appointed by the re- 
gency field-marshal in the Portuguese 
service, and ii^rustedwith the arduous 
duty of training and directing the new 
levies in that kingdom. Twenty thou- 
sand of these troops were taken into 
British pay, placed under the direction 
of British officers, and admitted to all 
the benefits of British upright admini- 
stration : the regency revived and en- 
forced the ancient law^ of the monar- 
by^ which, in periods of peril, the 
whole male population capable of bear- 
ing arms were called out in defence of 
their country: numerous transports, 
filled with stores and muniments of 
war, daily arrived at Lisbon, which be- 
came a vast depot for the military 
operations of the kingdom, finally, 
the landing of Sir Arthur Wellesley, 
with powerful reinforcements from 
England, was regarded at once as a 
pledge of sincerity in the cause, and the 
harbinger of yet higher glories than he 
had yet acquired. Reanimated by these 
vigorous steps on the part of their 
ally, not less than the breaking out of 
the Austrian war, and withdrawing of 
the Imperial Guai^ from the Peninsula, 
the Central Junta, which was now es- 
tablished at Seville, issued a spirited 
proclamation to their countiymen, in 
which, after recounting the propitious 
circumstances which were now appear- 
ing in their favour, they strongly re- 
commended the general adoption of 
the guerilla system t>f. warfare, and re- 
newed their protestation^ never to 
make peace while a single Frenchman 
polluted the Spanish territory. 

39. Saragossa was the first place of 
note which was threatened by the 
French arms. The vicinity of that 
place to the frontier of the Empire, its 
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commanding situation on the hanks of 
the Ebroy the valour of its inhabitantsy 
and the renown which they had ac- 
quired by the successful issue of the 
last siegey all conBpire(| to render its 
early reaction a matter of the highest 
interest to the Emperor. After the 
disastrous issue of the battle of Tudela, 
Palafozy with about fifteen thousand 
regular troops, had thrown himself 
into that city ; but their number was 
soon augmented to tliirty thouss^nd, 
by the stragglers who hsd taken re- 
fuge there after that rput, to whom 
were soon joined fifteen thousand 
armed but undisciplin^ peasants, 
monks, and mechanics. The enthusi- 
asm of this motley crowd was incon- 
ceivable; it recalled, in the nineteenth 
centuiy, the days of Numantia and 
Saguntum. The citizens of the town 
were animated J)y the spirit of demo- 
cratic freedom ; the peasaats^ of the 
country by that of devout enthusiasm ; 
the monks by religious devotion ; the 
soldiers by former glory — all by jjf tri- 
otio fervour. By a singular combina- 
tion of circumstances, but one which 
frequently occurred during the Span- 
ish waf*, the three great principles 
which estate mankind^the spirit of 
religion, the fervour of equality, the 
glow of patriotism — ^were all called in- 
to action at the same time, and con- 
spired to stimulate one comifion re- 
sistance. Thence the obstinate defence 
of Saragossa, and its deathless fame. 

40. Ihe defences of the place had 
been considerably strengthened since 
the former siege. The weak or ruined 
parts of the wall had been repaired, 
additional parapets erected in the most 
exposed situations, the suburbs includ- 
ed in new fortifications, barriers and 
trenchfis drawn across the principal 
streets, and the houses looplmled ; so 
that, even if the rampart were sur- 
mounted, a fonpidubleresistance might 
be anticipated in the interior of the 
town. General Doyle, of the British 
service, had, ever since the termination 
of the first siege, been indefatigable in 
his efforts to strengthen thi pl^e. A 
large quantity of English muskets was 
distributed among the inhabitants; 
ammunition, stores, 'and provisions. 


were provided in abundance ; the solid 
construction of the storehouses dimi- 
nished to a considerable degree the 
chances of a successful bombs^ment; 
and one hundred anc^ eighty guns, dla^, 
trlbuted on the ramparts, gave token 
of a mucff more serious resistance than 
on the last memorable occasion. Such 
was the confidence of the Aragonese in 
the strength of the ramparts of Sara- 
gossa, the unconquerable spirit of its 
garrison, and the all-powerful protec- 
tion of Our Lady of the Pillar, that, on 
the approach of the French troops to 
invest the town, the peasants from all 
quarters flocked into it, burning with 
furdour, and undaunted in resolution, 
so as to swell its defenders to fifty 
thousand men. But they brought 
with them, as occurred in Athens 
when besieged by the Lacedemonians, 
the seeds of a contagious malady, 
which among its now crowded dwell- 
ings spread with alarming rapidity, 
and in the end proved more fatal even 
than the swoi^ of the enemy. 

41. Palafox exercised an absolute 
authority over the city ; and such was 
the patriotic ardour of the inhabitants, 
that all his orders for the public de- 
fence were obeyed without a moment’s 
hesitation, even though involving the 
sacrifice of the most valuable property, 
or deai'est attachments of the people. 
If a house in the neighbourhood was 
requirec^ to ho demolished to make 
Way for the fire of the ramparts, hard- 
ly was the order given than the pro- 
prietor himself levelled it with the 
ground. The shady groves, the deli- 
cious gardens in which the citizens so 
much delighted, were laid waste by the 
axe : in a few days the accum^ted 
wealth of centuries disappeared in the 
environs of the town, before the breath 
of patriotism. Falafox’s provident 
care extended to every department, 
his spirit animated every rank; but 
such was the ardour of the people that 
their voluntary supplies anticipated 
every requisition, and amply provided 
ifor the multitude now accumulated 
within the walls. Terror was sum- 
moned to the aid of loyalty, and the 
fearful engines of popular power, the 
scaffold and the gaJlowB, were erected 
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on the public square, where some uu- 
iiappy wretches, suspected of a leaning 
to the enemy, were indignantly exe- 
cuted. 

42. To attack a town defended by 
Ofty thousand armed men, animated 
by such a spirit, w,as truly a •formid- 
able undertaking ; but the forces which 
Napoleon put at the disposal of his 
generals were adequate to the enter- 
prise. Two strong cor})s, numbering 
together forty-three thousand combat- 
ants,* present with the eagles, were 
placed under the command of Marshals 
Moncey and Mortier; and the opera- 
tions of the sioge began in good earnest 
ill the middle of December. The for- 
tified outpost of Torrero was carried 
after a slight resistance, the garrison 
having wiSidrawn into the town ; but 
an assault, two days afterwards, upon 
the suburb in the same quarter, though 
at first successful, was finally repulsed 
with great slaughter by Pahifox, who 
hastened to the menaced poinf, and by 
his example powerfully contributed to 
restore the day. An honourable capi- 
tulation was then proposed by Mortier, 
accompanied with the intimation that 
Madrid had fallen, and the English 
were retiring before Napoleon to their 
ships. But even this disheartening 
intelligence liad no c^t upon the re- 
solution of the brave governor, who 
replied, that if Madrid had fallen, it 

* Colonel Napier {Peninsular W^, ii. 251 
says, that the besieging force was only 35, 000* 
but this is a mistake, as the numb^’s proved 
by the Imperial Muster-Rolls, published by 
order of the French government, were as 
follows 

Third corps — Junot’s— 

Infantry and cavalry, . . 22,473 

Artillery 78S 

Fifth corjis— Moi-tiov’s — 

Infantry and cavalry, . . 22,007 

Artillery, 1,600 

Heavy artilleiy, officers and men, 542 

Engineers' establishment, . . 1,017 

Total, 49.0S7 

Of the Third cori>s, only sixteen thousand 
five hundred of the infantry and cavalry 
wore employed in the siege, the remainder 
being devoted to keeping up the coramunicii- 
tions; making the toi'ce actually employed 
in the siege forty -three thousand men.—- 
Beluax JToumauiX des SiSges dans la F^nin- 
suZc, vol. ii. 333, 839: an official work of 
giHsat accuracy and splendour.. 


was because it bad been sold, but that 
the ramparts of Saragossa Wei'S still 
untouched, and he would bury himself 
and his soldiers under its ruins father 
than capitulate.^ Despairing now of ef- 
fecting an accommodation, the French 
marshals completed the investment of 
the town on both sides' of the river ; 
and the parallels being at length con- 
siderably advanced, a powerful fire was 
opened on the walls, especially on the 
convents of the Augustines, the Capu- 
chins and Santa Engracia, the only 
structures resej^bling bastious in their 
whole circumfei'cnce. 

43. Marshtfl J unot arrived and took 
the command of the besieging force on 
the 2d Janftary. Every day and night 
thereafter was signalised by bloody 
combats. Sorties wei-e daily attempted 
by the Spanish troops, and sometimes 
witJi siiooess. But in sjite of all their 
efforts yiea progress of the besiegers 
was sensible, and, by the middle of 
January, almost all ihc fortified posts 
outsgle the rampart hiul fallen into 
their hands. The feeble parapet of the 
wall was soon levelled by the French 
cannon ; and the heroic Spanish gun- 
ners had no defence but bags o{ earth, 
which the citizens replaced as fast as 
they were slrnttercd by the enemy's 
shot, joined to their own unconquer- 
able courage. The Ute-de-pont of the 
Huerba*was carried with very little 
loss ; and though the bridge itself was 
blown up by the besieged, the enemy 
made their way across the stream, and 
from fifty-five pieces of heavy cannon 
thunder<^ on the mouldering rampart, 
which in that place was so dilapidated 
as to give way after a few hours’ bat- 
tering. But, meanwhile, the Span- 
iards were not idle. Eveiy inch of 
ground was resolutely contested, and 
the most extraordinary means were 
taken to 'keep up the spirits of the be- 
sieged. A report wqy^pread by the ^ 
generals, and gained im^dftt credence, 
that the Emperor had been defeated, 
several of the marshals killed, and that 
Don Francisco Palafox, brother to the 
commande^iu-chief, was approaching 
with a powerful army to raise the siege. 
In truth, Don Philippe Perena, a gue- 
rilla leader, had' succeeded in drawing- 
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together six thousand peasants, with 
whom he kept the field in Aragon, and 
disquieted the rear of the French 
army. And although neither the num- 
bers nor composition of this force was 
such as to give them afiy serious alarm, 
the knowledge of its existence had a 
surprising effect in supporting the 
efforts of the besieged, wlio now stood 
much in need of such encouragement, 
from the crowded condition of the 
population shut up within the narrow 
circle of the old walls, and the ’^fear- 
ful ravages which contagious maladies 
were making among the indigent and 
suffering multitude, drivan into crowd- 
ed cellars to avoid the terrible and in- 
cessant fire of the enemy ’saboml?8 and 
cannon-shot. 

44. Matters were in this state when 
Marshal Lannes amved, intrusted by 
Napoleon, who was dissatisfied with the 
progi’ess made? with the gt^eral direc- 
tion of the siege, and the command 
of both the corjis employed in its pro- 
secution. The infiuonce of his master- 
mind speedily appeared in the increas- 
ed energy of the attacks, and more 
thorough co-operation of the trooi)S 
engaged in the undertaking. Sevenil 
noctiirftal sorties attempted by the Span- 
iards to retard their j^rogress towards 
the convent of Santa Eugracia,whicli it- 
self formed a prominent partof the wall 
towards the river, having failed to stop 
the besiegers, an assault on that quar- 
ter was ordered by Marshal Lannes on 
the 27th at noon. Two practicable 
breaches had been made in that quar- 
ter, and a third nearer the centre of the 
town, in the convent of Santa Kiigra- 
cia. The tolling of the great bell of 
th6 new tower warned the Saragos- 
sans of the approach of the enemy, and 
all instantly hastened to the post of 
dange?. Hardly had they arrived when 
the assaulting columns appeared at the 
breaches : vast ^wds of during men 
issued froR trenches, and with 
loud shouts rushed on to the attack. 
Such was the vigour of the assault 
that, after a hard struggle, the French, 
though twice repulsed, at hngth suc- 
ceeded in making themselves masters 
of the convent of St Joseph; while, 
in the centre, the attacking column 


at Santa Engracia, after reaching the 
summit of the breach, was hurled 
headlong to its foot by a gallant efibrt 
of the Spanish soldiers. Returning 
again, howqver, with redoubled vigour 
to the charge, they not only penetrated, 
but matie themselves masters of the 
adjoining convent, where, in spite of 
the efforts of the besieged to dispossess 
them, they maintained themselves till 
evening. All night the tocsin rang in- 
cessantly to call the citizens to the 
scene of danger, uiid devoted crowds 
rushed with indomitable courage to 
the very mouth of the enemy's guns ; 
but though they fought from every 
house and window with the most des- 
perate resolution, they could not drive 
the assailants from the posts they had 
won. 

45. The walls of Saragossa had now 
gone to the ground ; and an ordinary 
gaiTison, having lost its military de- 
fences, would never have thought of 
prolongibg the contest. But the valour 
of the inhabitants remained ; and from 
the ruins of all regulated or ackiww- 
ledged modes of defence cmei^ed the 
redoubtable warfare of the ijeople. On 
the very next day the commander of 
their engineers, San Genis, a man of 
equal professional skill and resolution, 
fell on the batteiy of Palafox. Though 
his manners were gentle, yet he had 
the true spirit of a soldier, and often 
said, “Jt is needless ever to cite mo 
4o a council of war in which there is 
to be a question of capitulating : my 
opinion is, we can, under all circum- 
stiinces, defend ourselves.” The French 
chief of engineers, La Coste, a young 
man of similar acquirements and val- 
our, perished at the same time; but 
the loss of their skilled talents was 
now of little moment. The dreadful 
war from house to house had com- 
menced, in which individual courage 
more than directing talent was re- 
quired. No sooner was it discovered 
that the enemy had effected a lodg- 
ment within the walls, than the people 
assembled in crowds in every house 
and building near the stniotures which 
they occupied, and kept up so in- 
cessant a fire on the assailants that 
for some days Lannes deemed it not 
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advisable to provoke an open combat, 
but to confine his efforts to strength* 
ening the posts he had won, and pre* 
}»aring the way for farther progress by 
the more certain method^ of sap and 
xiiiiie. Meanwhile the passions of the 
people were roused to the ver^ highest 
l>itch by the dread of treason or any 
accommodation with the enemy; and 
l>opukr vehemence, overwhelming all 
the restraints of law or order, sacri- 
ficed, almost every night, persons to 
the blind suspicious of the multitude, 
who were found hanging in the morn- 
ing on gallows erected in the Cusso and 
market-place. 

46. The enemy’s efforts were di- 
rected chiefly against the convents of 
San Augustin and ^anta Monaca, and 
a breach having been effected in their 
walls, they were carried by assault; 
but the assailants, having endeavoured, 
after this success, to penetrate into 
the principal street of the C<^ 860 , were 
repulsed with great slaughter. Every 
house, every room in the quarters 
where the attack was going on with 
most vehemence, became the theatre 
of mortal combat. As the original 
assailants and defenders were killed or 
wounded, others were hurried forward 
to the spot. The dead and the dying 
lay heaped upon each other to the 
height of several feet above the ground ; 
but, mounting on this ghastly })ile, the 
undaunted foemen still maintsiined the 
fight for hours together, with such 
obstinacy that no progress bould be 
made on either side ; and not un- 
frequently, while still fast locked in 
the deadly struggle, the whole — dead, 
dying, and combatants— were together 
blown into the air by the explosion 
of the mines beneath. Y et even these 
awful catastrophes were turned by the 
besieged to their advantage: the ruined 
wfdls afforded no protection to the 
French soldiers ; and, from the ad- 
joining windows, the Aragonese marks- 
men* brought down, with unerring aim, 
eveiy hostile fiigurethatappearedamoug 
the ruins. 

47. Taught by these dangers, the 
French engineers diminished thecharge 
of powder in their mines, so as to blow 
up the inside of the houses only, with- 


out throwing down the external walls ; 
and in these Ixalf-ruined edifices they 
maintained themselves, and pushed on 
fresh mines and attacks. Still, how- 
ever, the convents and churches re- 
mained in the Sands of the Spaniards ; 
and as long as these tnas^y structure.'^ 
were garrisoned by their undaunted 
troops, the progress of the French was 
not only extremely slow, hut liable to 
continual disaster from the sallies, 
oftep successful, of the besieged, and 
the countermines with which they 
thwarted the progress of the subter- 
raneous attacks. Disheartened by this 
murderous, find appimently intermin- 
able warfare, which continued with- 
out intermission, night and day, for 
three weeks, the French soldiers be- 
gan to niuriniir at their lot; they al- 
most despaired of conquering a city 
where every house was^ofeiided like a 
citadeiwWhere every street could be 
won only *by torrents of blood, and 
vietoiy was attained luily by destruc- 
tion^ the wounded, the sick, had fear- 
fully thinned tlieir ranks; and that de- 
pression was rapidly spreading amongst 
them which is so often the forerunner 
of the greatest calamities. ^carce a 
fourth of the town,” said they, “is 
won, and wo are already exhausted. 
We must wait for reinforcements, or 
we shall all perish among these ruins, 
which ^ill become our own tombs be- 
fore we can force the last of these 
fanatics from the last of their dens. 

48. But while depression was thus 
paralysing the arm of the besiegers, 
the miseiTCs of the besieged were in- 
comparably greater. The incessant 
shower of l^mbs and cannon 
which fell upon the towm, had for a 
month past obliged the whole inhabi- 
tants, not actually combating, take 
refuge in the cellars; and the close con- 
finement of BO vast a uuiltltude in these 
narrow and gloom 3 ^Hl]gd|^ joined to 
the failure of provisions, Siis mental de- 
pression springing from the unbound- 
ed calamities with which they were 
surrounded, induced a teivible fever, 
which waa%ow making the most dread- 
ful ravages. What between the devas- 
tations of the epidemic and the sword 
of the enemy, several thousands, in the 
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middle of February, were dying every 
day; room could not be found in the 
charnel-houBes for auch a multitude of 
bodies, and the living and dead were 
shut up togetherin these subterraneous 
abodes; while the roai^ of artilleiy, the 
explosion of mines, the crash of fall- 
ing houses, the flames of conflagration, 
and the alternate shouts and cries of 
the combatants, shook the city night 
and day without intermission above 
their heads. Happy those who ex- 
pired amidst this scene of unutter- 
able woe! yet even they bequeathed 
with their last breath to the survivors 
the most solemn injunctions to con- 
tinue to the last this unparalleled 
struggle ; and from these dons of the 
living and the dead issued daily crowds 
of warriors, attenuated, indeed, and 
livid, but who maintained, with un- 
conquerable resolution, a desperate re- 
sistance. But ^human nature, e-ienin 
its most exalted mood, cannot; go be- 
yond a certain point. Saragossa was 
about to fall; but, like Numantia«'and 
Saguntum, she, was to leave a name 
immortal in the annals of mankind. 

49. Such was the heroic spirit which 
animated the inhabitants, that it in- 
spired 4ven the softer sex to deeds of 
valour. Among these Augustina Zar- 
agoza was peculiarly distinguished. 
She had served with unshaken courage 
a cannon near the gate of PoiMllo at 
the former siege, and she again took 
her station there when the enemy re- 
turned. *'See general!” said she to 
Palafox when he visited that quarter, 
“lam sgain with my old frieni” Her 
husbe^ l^eing struck by a cannon-ball 
as the battery, she calmly 

striped into his place, and pointed the 

S as he lay bleeding at her side, 
u^ily she was to be seen at the 
ox an assaulting party, wrap^d 
in her cloak, sword in baud, cheering 
the soldiers t^^e discharge of their 
di^y. She length taken prisoner; 
but being taken dwgerously ill, and 
carried to the French hospital, she 
contrived to escape. A female corps 
was formed to carry provlinons and 
water to the combatants, and remove 
^ wounded, at, the head of which 
waa Donna Benita» a lady of rank. 


Several hundred women and chil- 
dren perished during the siege, not by 
bombs or cannon-shot, but in actual 
combat.* 

50. Marshal Lannes, unshaken by 
the murmurs of his troops, was inde- 
fatigablS in his endeavours to prose- 
cute the siege to a successful issue. 
He pointed out to them, with justice, 
that the losses of the besieged greatly 
exceeded their own, and that, even u 
the fierceness of their defence should 
continue unabated, their destruction 
must speedily ensue from the united 
ravages of famine and pestilence. Mean- 
while, intelligence arrived of the eva- 
cuation of Galicia by the Ei^glish, and 
various successes in other parts of 
Spain; and these aAvices having some- 
what elevated their spirits, a general 
assault took place on the 18th on both 
banks of the Ebro. The division Gazan 
burst with^irresistible violence into the 
suburb on the left bank, which the 
Spaniards had hitherto held; and push- 
ing on to the convent of Sb Lazar, 
which stood on the water’s edge, after 
a bloody repulse, made good their en- 
trance through an enormous breach 
which their artillery had made in its 
walls. This important acquisition ren- 
dered the suburb no longer tenable; 
and its brave defenders wore forced to 
retreat across the bridge into the town. 
Part eflected their object, amidst a ter- 
vdfle flreiof grape, bombs, and musket- 
abot, which i^ed them from ooth 
sides in ftishing through the perilous 
defile ; the remainder, to the number 
of fifteen hundred, after vainly endea- 
vouring to cut their way through the 
dense masses of the enemy, were sur- 
rounded, and, having exhausted thtnr 
ammunition, were madeprisoners. This 

* "Upon the bulwarks now appeared bold 

That learful band that late for dread was 
fiod; 

The women thatjUorinda's strength behold, 

Their countiy's love to war encouraged ; 

They weapons got, and fightlike men*they 
Would, 

Their gowns tuck'd up, their locks were 
loose an d spread, 

Sharp dsi^ they cast, and without dread 
or fiaar, 

Expos'd their breasts to save their fortress 
dear.” 

FaisvAx's fat$Ot "Qer. Lib.”xi. 56. 
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was a fatal blow to tbe Spauiarda. Fiffy 
pieces of heavv artillsry, placed in the 
abandoned suburb, played acrosa the 
Ebro on the defenceless^houaes on the 
quay, and soon laid them in ruins, 
^fore the besieged could recover from 
their consternation, Lannescommenced 
a furious assault on « the, monastery of 
the Trinity, near the University ; and, 
after a vain attempt to cany it by 
open force, the assailants succeeded in 
mahing good their entrance during the 
confusion occasioned by the expl^ion 
of a petard. At the same time, a 
mine, charged with sixteen hundred 
pounds of powder, exploded with a 
terrific shock near the Comic Theatre; 
and six mmes had been run under the 
street of the Cosso, each of which was 
charged with three thousand pounds 
of powder, more than sufficient to lay 
that part of the city in ruins, and ex- 
pose naked and defenceless all those 
quarters which were still held by the 
patriots. 

51. Happily it was not necessary to 
have recourse to that extremity. Pa- 
lafox, who, from the commencement 
of the siege, had discharged with heroic 
resolution the duties of a commander- 
in-chief, and though laid prostrate for 
nearly a month by the prevailing epi- 
demic, still held the keys of the city 
in his grasps now perceived that f ur^ 
ther resistsmce was fruitless. His 
brother, Don Francisco, had ^ot only 
been unable to throw succours into the 
place, but had been driven' off to a 
distance, and the troops despatched 
against him had returned to reinforce 
the besieging host: the malignant fever 
daily made great ravages, among both 
the troops the inhabitants ; hardly 
nine thousand of the former remained 
capable of bearing arms, and the lat- 
ter were diminished in a still gi^ter 
proportion; there were neither hospi- 
tals for the thousands of sick who 
crowded the city, nor medicines for 
their relief. Iu%iese circumstances, 
this noble chie^ who was so reduced 
by fever as to be unable any longer to 
bear the burden of the command, and 
yet knew that, as soon as the ascen^ 
dant of his character was no lonror felt, 
the resistance could not be prolox^;ed, 


took the resolution to sendhisaide-de- 
camp to Lannes to negotiate for a capi- 
tulation. 

52. The terms he contended for 
were, that the ^rrison should march 
out with the Honours of war, and be 
allowed to retire to the nearest Span- 
ish army; but these proposals were, Of 
course, rejected, and Lannes at first 
would only consent to protect the 
women and children. Don Fedxo Ric, 
who, in the name of the junta of Sara- 
gossa, was intrusted with the negotia- 
tion, replied \^th great spirit, “That 
would be delivering us to the mercy 
of the enetnv: if that be the case, 
Saragossa will continue to defend her* 
self, for she has still weapons, ammuni- 
tion, and, above all, hands.” Fearful 
of driving to desperation a body of 
men of whose prowess he had recently 
had such ample proof, t^ie French ihar- 
shd rpon agreed to a capitulation, 
by wlii^'^it was stipulated that the 
garrison should march out the follow- 
ing coming with the honours of war. 
and be conveyed as prisoners of war 
into France ; the officers retaining their 
swords, horses, and baggage, and the 
soldiers their knapsacks ; that^ private 
property and public worship should be 
respected, and the armed peasants dis- 
missed. Situate as the besieged were, 
these terms could not be regarded but 
as emihently favourable, and an en- 
during monument of their heroic oon- 
stancy. But such was the spirit which 
still animated the people, that they 
murmured loudly at any capitulation; 
and it was with difficulty th%t JTul- 
ing junta prevented an in^^tnection 
during the night, for the purpose of 
continuing the contest till the last ex- 
tremity, 

58. On the following day at, noon, 
twelve thousand men, for the moat 
part pale, emaciated, and livid in hue, 
marched out, and surrendered’ 
their arms, which th^^ad hardfy 
strength left to hold, to their courage- 
ous enemies, were sent into the Se- 
siegers' camp, where they received the' 
rations otfVhioh they stood so mueh 
in need. The French troops iShm 
marched into the town ; and never ^ 
Budi a speotade before been exlubited 
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in modern times. Six thousand dead 
bodies still lay unburied in the streets, 
among the fragments of buildings or 
around the churches. Half the houses 
were in ruins ; infants were striving in 
vain to get nutriment fx'um their dying 
mothers ; from the vaults and subter- 
raneous rooms a few squalid persona 
of both sexes, like ghosts, were issuing, 
drawing the corpses, hardly distinguish- 
able save by their stillness from the 
persons who bore them. The i^sti- 
lence spread almost visibly from those 
living charnel-houses, alike on friend 
and foe around. Fifty-xbur thousand 
human beings had perished during the 
siege, of whom only six thousand were 
killed by the sword or fire of the enemy : 
the awful plague had carried off the rest. 
Sixteen thousand sick, for the most 
part in a dying state, encumbered the 
town when hostilities ceased, and filled 
eveiyquarterwithwoe. The '^^reqfh had 
three thousand killed and twelve thou- 
sand wounded during the struggle.* 
Fifty days of open trenches had been 
borne by a town defended by nothing 
but a single wall ; half that time the 
contest h^ continued with more than 
forty thousand besiegers after that 
feeble defence badfidlen,and the town, 
in a military sense, was t^en. Thirty- 
three thousand cannon-shot and six- 
teen thousand bombs, had been thrown 
into the place ; yet at the close of the 
siege the assailants were only masters 
of a fourth of the town ; thirteen con- 
vents and churches had been taken, 
but forty remained to be forced. It 
was domestic pestilence, not foreign 
arms, which subdued Saragossa. Ho- 

* Itogiiiat says the French loss was three 
thousand only, but without specifying whe- 
ther it was killed, or killed and wounded; 
and it seems clear that it was the former only 
— an obscurity which has misled many later 
writers. ' It is incredible that forty-three j 
thousand French, headed by Laniira, should j 
have been arrested for fifty days of open 
trenches, andslssiir Jeks of desperate con- 
flicts from hfloseto house, by a resistance ' 
which cost them only three thousand men. — | 
Rogniat. 49, £1 ; and Schepeler, Ifist, de la 
Gwrrt <JC£spagne, ii. 106, 106./ In fket, wo 
have the authonty of Suchet for the asser- 
tion, that Junot's corps in Ma]^, which, at 
the commencement of the siege, was twenty- 
three thousand strong, could only muster ten 
thou&'ind men at its termination. ^ ucuet, 
ii 34. 16. 


[chap. LXh 

dem Europe has not so memorable a 
siege to recount'; and to the end of 
the world, it will stand forth in unde- 
caying lustre, a monument of heroic 
devotion, which will thrill the hearts of 
the brave and the generous throughout 
eveiy succeeding age. 

54. The lustre which the French 
arms justly acquired by the energy 
and perseverance which they had dis- 
played during this memorable siege, 
was much tarnished by the cruel and 
rapacious c&nduct of the chiefs by 
whom it had been concluded. Don 
Basilio Boggiero, the former tutor and 
present friend of Palafox, wdio was 
watching beside that heroic chiefs bed- 
side to administer to him the last con- 
solations of religion, was, by the ex- 
press commands of Lannes, three days 
after the capitulation, draped at mid- 
night out of the sick-chamber, and, 
along with Don Santiago Sas, another 
courageous chaplain, who had been dis- 
tinguished alike by his bravery in the 
former and the present siege, bayonet- 
ed on the banks of the Ebro, and their 
dead bodies thrown into the river. The 
French had the cruelty to exact from 
the woe-struck city of Saragossa, im- 
mediately after their entry, a contri- 
bution of fifty thousand pairs of shoes, 
and eight thousand pairs of boots, 
with medicines and every other requi- 
site for an ho.^pital ; a service of china 
and fitting up for a tennis-court were 
demanded for the particular use of 
Marshal JuuoL The church of Our 
Lady of the Pillar, one of the richest 
in Spain, was rifled by Marshal Lannes 
of jewels to the enormous amount of 
4,687,000 francs, or £184,000, the 
whole of which he carried with him 
into France, to the infinite mortifica- 
tion of Madame Junot, who conceived 
her husband liad an equal right to the 
precious spoil, and who lias, in her 
vexation, reveled the whole details of 
the disgraceful Bi>oliation.t By way of 
striking terror into the monks, some 
of them were enclosed in sacks and 
thrown at night into the Ebro, whose 
t The clergy at firat offered a third of the 
treasure, but this was refused by Lannes, 
who insisted upon the whole. Marshal Mor- 
ticr. with a true soldier's honour, refused any 
part of the plundea* — lyABRAKTES, xii. 221. 
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waters threw them ashore in the morn- 
ing, to the utter herror of the inhabi- 
tants; while Palafdiz himself, who was 
at the point of death when the city 
surrendered, was conducted a close 
prisoner into France the moment he | 
was able to travel, in de^ance of a 
promise by Lannea to Ric, that he | 
should be permitted to retire wherever 
he chose.* 

55. The whole moral as well as phy- 
sical strength of Aragon having been 
concentrated in Saragossa, its fall drew 
after it the immediate submission of 
the rest of the province. The impor- 
tant fortress of Jaca, commanding the 
chief pass from that province through 
the Pyrenees into France, surrendered, 
with its garrison of two thousand men, 
a few days after the capital had fallen. 
Beuasque, and some other places of 
lesser note, followed the example ; and 
before Marshal Lannes was summoned 
by Napoleon, in the mid^e of March, 
to join the Grand Army 'in Bavaria, 
the conquest of the whole province, in 
a military sense, had been so far com- 

* Colonel Naplor, after mentioning, what 
is correct, that for a month before the siege 
terminated, Palafox had been constantly m 
a bomb-proof cellar, odds, (ii. 82,) that *' there 
is too much reason to bweve that ho and 
others of both soxes lived in a Hate of ten- 
qualify, forming a disgusting arntrast to the 
wretcnedueaswhlch surrounded them." No 
authority is quoted for this assertion, and 
the author can discover none in any other 
historian. On the contrary, Cavallero, the 
Spanish chief of engineers of the siege, says 
— “The commander- ill -chief; who, fjfc* a 
month, was not able to got ou^of his cellar, 
JimI been aUaeJeed by the terrible malady/ he 
could with difficulty watch over the affairs 
of his government. He was sensible of his 
weakness, and knowing well that the place 
could not resist long when the energy of the 
Saragossans ceased to bo supported by the 
influence of his character, he sent his aide- 
de-camp to the Duke de Montebello to propose 
a cap! tuhitlon."— Cavallero, 140. AndTo- 
reno adds, “The General (Palafox) was car- 
ried dying from Saragossa, but they wore 
forced to bring him back on accoimt of the 
extreme teeakneu under which he laboured.**-- 
Toreno, Hiet. de la Ouerre en JEepagne, it 254. 
Colonel Jones of the British engineers ob- 
serves^ “Granting the palm or skill and 
science to the besiegers, as seems their due, 
it cannot be doubted, that while heroic self- 
devotion, unshaken loyalty, ana exalted pa- 
triotism are held in estimation among man- 
kind! the name of Palafox, blonded with that 
of SanigoBsa, will be immortal.*’— Jokes's 
Siegee eftite Peninsula, t 18S. 


pleted, that nothing remained for 
Junot, who continued in command in 
that quarter; and preparations were 
commenced for an expedition against 
Valencia. 

56. While* these important opera- 
tions were destroying all the elements 
of resistance in Aragon, Catalonia was 
becoming the theatre of a sanguinary 
warfare. At the close of the glorious 
successes of the preceding campaign, 
when Duhesme, as already noticed, had 
withdrawn to Barcelona after the failure 
before Gerona, there remained to the 
French in tdat province only that im- 
portant fortress, garrisoned by eight 
thousand men, and the citadel of Figu- 
eras, by four thousand, [anUy Chap. Liv. 

§ 48]. Napoleon, however, had no inten- 
tion of allowing the eastern gate of Spain 
toslipfromhfsgrasp; and even while the 
first siege of Gerona was still going for- 
ward, was collecting a fresh corps at 
Perpfgnan to relieve thosewho were shut 
up in Barcelona, and confided the direc- 
t^n of it to Marshal St Cyr. That ac- 
complished officer took the command 
in the end of October. Napoleon's 
parting words to him were brief but ^ 
characteristic: — “ Preserve Barcelona ' 
for me; if it is lost, I cailhot retake 
it with eighty thousand men.” St Cyr 
crossed the frontier on the 5th Novem- 
ber, and advanced towards Robas, the 
I Biegv of which he immediately com- 
menced. His forces consisted at first 
of thirty thousand men, though they 
were some months afterwai^s aug- 
mented to forty -eight thousand ; but 
they were a motley group of Italians, 
Germans, and Swiss, upon some of 
wrhom little reliance could be placed, 
and the marshal felt great discourage- 
ment at entering with such a force a 
mountainous province, where eighty 
thousand men were said to b6 in arms. 
But his forebodings were in a great 
degree groundlessj the patriot force in 
the province was ny \j^aneans in the 
brilliant condition which the Spanish 
journals represented. To the first burst 
of patriotic exertion had succeeded the 
usual dUpressing reaction when the ef- 
fort is over, and the necessity for sus- 
tained sacrifices and organised armies 
is felt. Great part of the peasants had 
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returnedto their homea ; the local juntas 
were disunited, and had, in a consider- 
able degree, fallen into incapable hands. 
A large paH of the prodigal supplies of 
England had been embezzled or misap- 
plied by the cupidity of the Spanish 
agents, to whom they had been con- 
signed ; while the English co-operation 
from Sicily, which was anxiously looked 
for, had been intercepted, by demon- 
strations of Murat against Sicily, which 
had the efiect of retaining Sir John Stu- 
art and ten thousand British troops in 
that island. * 

57. Rosas, however, waij too strong 
a place to fall without a vigorous re- 
sistance, and it was supported by means 
of defence such as rarely fell to the lot 
of the Spanish besieged cities. The Ex- 
cellent, of seventy-four guns, with two 
bomb-vessels, lay in the bay within can- 
non-shot of the town. Lord Cochrane 
came up in his frigate, the Impermse^ 
in the middle of the siege; and tile for- 
tifications, though old, were regular and 
respectable. The citadel and th^ foyt 
of Trinidad, a mile and a quarter dis- 
tant, were the strongest points, though 
they were both commanded by the 
niounfains rising above the town, and 
the garrisdn consisted of nearly three 
thousand men. The town, which was 
hardly fortified, was soon taken ; but 
the citadel and Fort Trinidad made a 
stout resistance. Heavy guns were at 
length brought up close to the latter, 
and a large breach made in the ram- 
parts, upon which the Spanish gov- 
ernor declared the post no longer ten- 
able. But Lord Cochrane, who had 
just arrived, and to whose ardent spirit 
such scenes of danger were an actual 
enjoyment, immediately threw himself 
into it, and by his courage and re- 
sources prolonged a defence which 
otherwise would have been altogether 
desperate. Two assaults were repulsed 
by this intrepid officer and his un- 
daunted searngis^fftfir very great slaugh- 
ter. Meanwhile, however, a practicable 
breach was effected in the citadel; and 
a sally, attempted on the night of the 
8d, having failed to arrest the progress 
of the besiegers, the place surrendered 
with its garrison, still two thousand 
lour hunted strong, on the following 


day; but Lord Cochrane succeeded in 
getti^ the whole ^rrison of Port Trin- 
idad in safety on Bjard his vessel 

58. Having his line of retreat and 
communication in some degree secured 
by this success, St Cyr moved on to the 
relief of B&rcelona, where General Du- 
hesme, with eight thousand men, was 
shut up by the Spanish armies, and re- 
duced to great straits for want of provi- 
sions and military stores. It has been al- 
ready mentioned [ante, Chap. Liv. § 49], 
that two roads lead from Perpignan 
to Barcelona; one going through Host- 
alrich and Gerona, and the other by 
Rosas and the sea-coast. To avoid the 
destructive fire of the English cruisers, 
St Cyr chose the mountain road; trust- 
ing to his resources and skill to dis- 
cover some path through the hills, 
which might avoid the fire of the first 
of these fortresses. On arriving at the 
point of danger, a shepherd discovered 
an unguarded path by which Hostalrich 
might be ttimed, which was accord- 
ingly done, though not without a very 
harassing opposition from the Spanish 
light troops. Kext day, however, after 
the circuitous march was over, and he 
hod regained the great road, he en- 
countered the main body of the Spanish 
army under Vivas and Reding, who had 
collected fourteen thousand men, half 
regulars, and half anned peasants, in 
a strong position at Carde^n, to bar 
his programs; while seven thousand 
mep, under Lazan, who had issued 
from Gerona, hung upon his rear, and 
Milans, with four thousand men, sup- 
ported by clouds of Somatenea, orarmed 
peasants, infested the wooded hills on 
either flank. 

59. The French force on the spot was 
fifteen thousand infantry and thirteen 
hundred horse, while the whole Span^ 
ish troops, if collected together, even 
after providing for the blockade of 
Barcelona, would have exceeded forty 
thousand, stationed in a rocky and 
wooded country, traversed only by 
narrow defiles — situation of all others 
the most favourable for irregular or 
half-disciplined troops. Hapoleon, in 
such circumstances, would have raised 
the blockade of Barcelona, as he ffid 
that of Mantua in 1796^ and fallen with 
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his whole force on the invader, who 
could scarcely ha\« escaped > destruc- 
tion — a result i/hich might have 
changed the whole fate of the cam- 
paign. But Vivas was not Napoleon, 
and the Spanish generals deemed no 
such concentration of all ^eir means 
uecoasary. Elated with their advan- 
tages, they anticipated an easy victory, 
and were already, in imagination, re- 
newing the triumphs of Baylen. St Cyr, 
however, soon showed he was very dif- 
ferent fromDupont. Uniting his troops 
into one solid mass, with orders to march 
firmly on, without firing a shot, he bore 
down with such vigour on the enemy*s 
centre, that in half an hour they were 
totally defeated, with the loss of fivehun- 
dred killed and two thousand wounded, 
besides all their artillery and ammuni- 
tion. Lazan and Milans came up just 
when the action was over, and instantly 
retired to the shelter of Corona and the 
mountains. Arrived two hours sooner, 
they might have inspired hesitation in 
the enemy’s column, given time for 
their whole forces to come up, and 
Cardaden had been a second Baylen. 

60. Nothing now remained to pre- 
vent the relief of Barcelona by St Cyr, 
which was effected the day after, and the 
junction of Duhesme with his troops 
completed. The Spaniards had been so 
thoroughly dispersed by their defeat, 
that the general -in -chief. Vivos, had 
escfipod by a cross mountsin-path on 
board one of the Eiiglisn cruises ; 
and Reding, the second in command, 
who was loft in command of the fugi- 
tives, could with difficulty, two days 
afterwards, rally ten thousand foot and 
nine hundred horse to the south of 
Barcelona. In a few days, however, 
these troops swelled to twenty thou- 
sand men, and took post at Molinos del 
Rey, where, at daybreak on the 21st, 
they were attacked by St Cyr with such 
vigour, that in half an hour they were 
totally routed, and dispersed in every 
direction. Such was the swiftness of 
their flight that few wore killed or 
wounded; but twelve hundred were 
made prisoners, and all their maga- 
zines, stores, ammunition, and artil- 
lery, fell into the hands of the victors. 
Among these were fifty pieces of can- 


non, three millions of cartridges, sixty 
thousand pounds of powder, and a ma- 
gazine containing thirty thousand stand 
of English arms. The whole open coun- 
try was, after this great defeat, aban- 
doned by thfl Spaniards : twelve thou- 
sand took refuge in the utmost disor- 
der in Tarragona, while five thousand 
fied to the mountains in the interior, 
where they conferred the command on 
Reding, who, undismayed by so many 
disasters, immediately commenced, 
v^ith unshaken constancy, the reor- 
ganisation of his tumultuary forces. 
But the discouragement of the province 
was extreme ; and Lord Collingwood, 
who, from the British fleet off the coast, 
took a cool survey of the state of af- 
foirs, at once saw through the exag- 
gerated accounts of the Spanish autho- 
rities, and declared that the elements 
of resistance in tha^province were all 
hut disE^dved. 

61.* These disasters in Catalonia pow- 
erfully accelerated the fall of Sara- 
gassa, by extinguishing the only force 
from which any relief to its distressed 
garrison could have been obtained. 
Thus far, therefore, the successes of 
St Cyr had been most signal, and the 
immediate reduction of thb province 
might reasonably have been expected. 
But that able commander experienced, 
in his turn, the exhausting effects of 
this •interminable warfare for which, 
in every age, the Spaniards have been 
so remarkable. While he lay at Villa 
Franca refitting his troops, and form- 
ing a park of artillery out of the spoils 
captured from the enemy, the Spaniards 
recovered from their consternation, and 
in several guerilla combats re^n^ in 
some degree their confidence m engag- 
ing the enemy. Tlie junta at Tarra- 
gona, elected from the democratieparty 
during the first tumult of Aarm and 
revolt consequent on the defeat of Mo- 
linos del Rey, djfplayed the utmost 
vigour. PreparationB defence were 
made on suem a scale as precluded all 
hope of a successful siege, and the 
confluence of disbanded soldiers who 
had escAped from the rout soon raised 
the force within the walls to twenty 
thousand men ; while an equal force at 
Gerona, and in the intervening moun* 
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tains, debarred the French all access 
into the hilly regioi^ to the westward. 
But a perception of. their strength, 
notwithstanding all the disasters tiiey 
bad experienced, again proved fatal to 
the Spaniards ; the cry foi^succour from 
Saragossa met with a responsive echo 
in the citizens of Tarragona and the 
breast of the brave Reding, who resolved 
at all hazards to make an attempt for 
its relief. The plan which he adopted 
was ably conceived, and failed only 
from the indifferent quality of the 
troops to whose execution it was in> 
trusted. Fifteen thousand men under 
Castro, who lay outside of T^n^gona, 
were to move forward so as to inter- 
pose between St Cyr and Barcelona; 
Reding with ten thousand more, issu- 
ing from the town, was to assail the 
front; while the Somate^ies, from all 
quarters, were summoned to descend 
from their hills Vo co-operat)|e in th^ 
grand attack, from which the totkl de- 
struction of the enemy was confidently 
and universally anticipated. 

62. To withstand this formidab'ie 
concentration of forces, St Cyr had 
nominally forty-eight thousand men at 
his disposal, but of these only twenty- 
three thotiftand were concentrated un- 
der his immediate command at Villa 
Franca in the Llobregat, the remainder 
being either detach^ to keep up the 
communications, or sick and wounded 
in the rear. But such a body, under 
such a chief, had little to apprehend 
from the ill-combined efforts of forty 
thousand Spaniards, in part irregular, 
and dispersed over a line of fifteen 
leagues in extent. The moment that 
St Cyr saw the enemy’s forces accumu- 
lating round him, he took the judi- 
cious resolution to act vigorously on 
the offensive, and break the enemy’s 
centre before their wings could come 
up to its relief. With this view, be 
broke up from Villa Finnca with the 
division of Pj^Mo, anff joining his gene- 
rals of division, Chabran and Chabot, 
funned a force in all eleven thousand 
strong. Early on the morning of the 
17th,hecommeucedavigorou8fittack on 
Castro’s troops at Iguakda, who, being 
completely surprised, were speedjly put 
to the rout; and ba\ing thus bi*oken 


through the enemy’s line, he left part 
of his force at that^lace, and advanced 
Against Reding, wRe was issuing from 
Tarragona with ten thousand men. 
Though assailed by superior forces, the 
brave soul of Reding retreated with 
reluctance^ but he felt the necessity 
of doing so, and with great difficulty 
he contrived to collect the greater part- 
of his army, about twelve thousand 
men, with which he slowly moved, 
hardly shunning a combat, towards 
Tarragona. On the following morn- 
ing, however, he encountered St Cyr 
with fifteen thoiisand men at Vails, and 
after a short combat was totally routed. 
Two thousand men were killed or 
wounded, the whole artillery taken, 
and Reding, who fought heroically to 
the very lost, so severely wounded, 
that he had great difficulty in regain- 
ing Tarragona, where he soon after 
died. The Iqss of the French did not 
exceed a thousand men. Such was the 
popular ferment against Reding, when 
he arrived at that town, that he with 
difficulty escaped destruction from the 
populace, though he had discharged his 
duty better than any man in his army. 

63. After this decisive victory, the 
regular war in Catalonia was at an end; 
and such was the general consternation 
which it produced, joined to the fall of 
Saragossa, of which intelligence was 
received at the same time, that, if St 
Cyr had pushed on immediately to 
Toi^^tosa, fl too would have fallen into 
his hands, Almost without resistance. 
As it was, he made himself master of 
Reuse, an important commercial city, 
second only in size and importance to 
Barcelona, and containing ample re- 
sources of every kind. There were 
taken, also, several thousand sick and 
wounded, whom St Cyr, with generous, 
though perhaps not altogether disin- 
terested humanity, as he might hope 
thereby to transplant the seeds of pes- 
tilence into the place, sent into Tarra- 
gona to Reding ; a step which led to 
a convention, by which it was agreed 
that the wound^ on either side should 
j not be regarded as priMners, but allow- 
ed to remain where they were, and 
rejoin their respective armies upon 
their recovery— on admirable arrange- 
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ment, which it is devoutly to be wished 
could be extended io all civilised war- 
fai'e. Want of jwovisions, howeveif 
compelled the French general to leave 
the neighbourhood of Tarragona, of 
which he was not yet in a condition to 
undertake the siege; and, approaching 
the French frontier, he drew near to 
Vich, in order to make preparations 
for the siege of Gcrona, which he medi- 
tated. 

64. Upon his retreat, the Somatenes, 
who hod never ceased to maintain 
themselves in the mountains, even after 
the disaster of Vails, issued in all di- 
rections from their retreats, and, in- 
creasing in audacity with a few parti- 
san successes, not onl}' regained posses- 
sion of the whole open country to the 
south of Barcelona, but pushed jmrties 
up to the walls of that fortress. The 
object of this movement was to lend 
a hand to a strong party within the 
town, who were conspiring to gain pos- 
session of some of the gate^ and deliver 
them to the patriots ; and the English 
squadron, under Lord Collingwood, at 
the same time approached to co-operate 
in the enterprise, and cannonaded the 
works towards the sea. The enter- 
prise failed, however, fium the aCbi- 
dental defeat of a body of the Soma- 
tenes, who were advancing towards 
the walls. But such was the alarm in- 
spired by this attempt, that Duhesme 
took the resolution of compelling all 
the priiicipid Spanish functionarien to 
take the oath of allegiance to King 
floseph; and upon their courageous re- 
fusal, twenty-nine of the principal citi- 
zens were forthwith sent prisoners to 
Monjuish, from which they were soon 
after despatched by St Cyr into France. 
This severity, however, so foreign to 
the usual character of that officer, failed 
in pi-oducing any effect. On the con- 
trary, thefortitude of these intrepid ma- 
gistrates, in enduring captivity rather 
than abandon their sovereign and oath, 
spread the flame afresh over the coun- 
try. Tarragona, Lerida, and Tortosa, 
recovered from their consternation, and 
took separate measures for their de- 
fence; and the guerillas multiplied to 
such a de^e in the mountains, that 
the French army was soon master of 


no g^und but what itself occupied 
within the W'allsfof Barcelona, or at 
Vich, deserted of its inhabitants on 
their approach. 

65. To such a degree were the spirits 
of the ruraf^population, especially in 
the mountainous districts, elevated by 
the retreat of St Cyr from the neigh- 
bourhood of Tarragona to the foot of 
the Pyrenees, that Blake, who, on the 
death of Reding, was appointed captain- 
general of the three provinces of Ara- 
gon, Catalonia, and Valencia, deemed 
the opportunity favourable for making 
a forward movement, to recover his 
lost grouzxl in the first of these pro- 
vinces. With this view, he advanced 
from the mo‘untain region around Ler- 
ida, towards the plain of Ai'agon ; and 
having arrived on the banks of the 
Cinca, a mountain torrent which de- 
scends from the ny^untains 'on the 
Catalonian frontier to the Ebro, he 
found dight companies of chosen in- 
fantry separated from the remainder 
o| the brigade to which they belonged, 
and succeeded in making the whole 
prisoners. This success elevated the 
hopes of the peasantry in the highest de- 
gree, and encouraged Blake to attempt 
the recapture of Saragossa and the 
entire expulsion of the French from 
the province. He was confirmed in 
the hope that this was practicable by 
the ^eat reduction of their troops on 
the Ebro; Bessieres’ corps having been 
moved to Valladolid and Old Castile 
iu the beginning of April, to keep up 
the communications on the great road 
from Bayonne ; and Jimot's alone re- 
maining to make head against the Ara- 
gonese round Saragossa. Such had 
beeu the ravages which the sword of 
the enemy and the pestilence conse- 
quent on the siege had ma^e in the 
ranks of this corps, that at this time, 
instead of twenty-four thousand, who 
crowded round ils standards at the 
commencement of the iSiege, it could 
not muster more than ten thousand 
combatants ; and they were in such a 
state of depression from the privations 
and dad^ers to which they had been 
exposed, that little reliance could be 
placed on them in presence of ah enter- 
prising enemy. 
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66. Junot, 'who had been taken ill 
at thie juncture, epd had never re- 
covered in the Emperor’s estimation 
his defeat by the English in Portugal, 
was superseded by Suchbt, a young 
general of division, hith$*to unknown 
in hig]^ command, but whose great 
exploits and almost unbroken success 
threw a radiance round the declining 
years of the Empire. Louis Gabrid 
Suchet was bom at Lyons, on the 2d 
March 1772. His father was a sijk 
manuiEacturer, who had acquired con- 
siderable notice by his discoveries 
in his profession, and his services in 
several municipal situations. Young 
Suchel^ in the first instance, received 
the elements of education at the Col- 
lege of Isle Barbe; and in 1792, at 
the age of twenty, entered a corps of 
Lyonese volunteer caval^. Soon he 
was appointed captain, and, after a 
short interval, chief of battalion m the 
regiment of Ardeche, with vdii& he 
took part in the siege of Toulon, and 
had the good fortune to make prisonfr 
General 0*Hara, the English governor 
of the fortress. After the reduction of 
that place, he was attached to the army 
of Il^y, and took part in most of the 
actions of \he campaigns of 1794 and 
1795, in the Maritime Alps. In the 
battle of Loano, his regiment captured 
successively three Austrian standards. 
Under Napoleon, in the Italian bam- 
paign of 1796, he was engaged in the 
principal combats which took place, 
especially those at Lodi, Rivoli, Areola, 
and Castiglione. 

67. He was equally distinguished in 
the campaign of 1797 ; and^ for his 
brilliant services at the combat in the 
gorge of Neumarkt in Styri^ was named 
by Napoleon general of brigade on the 
field of b^tle. In 1798, he cemducted 
himself with such ability in the inva- 
sion of Switzerland, that he was in- 
trusted with convey^g the standards 
taken from the enemy to Paris ; and 
retained in Helvetia under Brune, in- 
stead of being sent into honourable 
banishment with Napoleon in Egypt. 
He was afterwards warmly engaged in 
the camwign of the Alps in 1799 ; 
commanded a division under Joubert 
and Moreau at the battie of Novi; 


powerfully contributed, by his great 
abilities, to stem fche torrent of dis- 
%Bter which there* overwhelmed the 
French arms ; and finally brought the 
Austrians to a stand on the banks of 
the Yar. After Napoleon’s passage of 
the St Bezhard, ho passed with vigour 
on the retiring Austrians, and took 
from them above seven thousand pri- 
soners. His division formed part of 
Lannes* corps in the campaign of Ulm 
and Austerlitz; and was equally dis- 
tinguished in that of Jena and fVied- 
land the year following ; so that, when 
the Spanish war broke out, he was 
already marked out by NajKileon for 
separate command and great achieve- 
ment. 

68. Though not of the school of those 
illustrious chiefs, who, raised to great- 
ness during tlie struggles of the Re- 
public, afterwards sustained with such 
lustre the fortunes of the Empire, he 
was distinguished by a capacity which 
rendered him better qualified than any 
one of them to attain the summit of 
military glory. Unlike Murat, Ney, 
and many other leaders, whose bril- 
liant actions were performed chiefly, if 
not entirely, when executing the orders 
of ’the Emperor, and when surrounded 
by the halo of his fame, he early 
showed remarkable ability in separate 
command, and evinced those resources 
in difficulty, and that resolution in 
adversity, |vMch, more than the splen- 
dom* of success, are the tests of real 
military gr^tness. He has been char- 
acterise by Nax>oleon as the first of 
his generals ; as having grown in capa- 
city, in later times, in a manner which 
was altogether surprising:” and after 
making every allowance for the feelings 
which must have been roused in the 
Emperor’s mind, by the manner in 
which he was deserted by many of his 
other marshals in the period of his 
adversity, enough remains durably 
engraved on the tablets of history to 
prove that Suchet was not undeserving 
of this eulogium. Nor were his civil 
qualities less remarkable than his mili- 
tary. The oi-der and regularity which 
he introduced into the provinces which 
his arms had subdued, were justly 
garded as in the highest degree admir- 
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able; and while they completely re- 
lieved the imperial j^reasurv of aU the 
expense of his armaments, thw secured' 
for him the gratitude and a&ction of 
the inhabitants subject to his rule, 
even at the very time that he .was in- 
flicting the deepest wounds nn the f or^ 
tunes of their country. 

69. The first essay in arms in Spain, 
however, of this celebrated chief, was 
unfortunate ; and so unpromising was 
the aspect of aflairs, shortly after he 
entered on the command in Aragon, 
that nothing but the greatest courage 
and capacity could have saved the 
French cause in the province from* 
total ruin. Collecting all the dispos- 
able forces which he could muster, to 
avenge the aflront received on the banks 
of the Cinca, and stop the progress of 
the enemy in that quarter, Suchet 
issued from Saragossa, and soon come 
up with the enemy, whp had made 
themselves masters of Alcaniz, which 
they occupied with twelve thousand 
men. The French general had eight 
-thousand infantry, and seven hundred 
horse; but the superior discipline of 
his troops gave him hopes of an easy 
victory. The action began by an attack 
W the French on the Mount of Las 
Horcas, in the centre of the Spanish 
line, which was assailed by three thou- 
sand of their best men; but the assault 
was repulsed without much difficulty 
by Blake’s infantry and artillery, and 
Suchet, apprehensive of stm greaj^r 
disasters with troops so senouidy dis- 
couraged, drew oflj after a short com- 
bat. Such, however, was the disorder 
which prevailed, that tho^h they were 
not pursued, a panic, originating in a 
false report spioad by a drummer in 
the night, threw the whole army into 
confusion, and they fled pell-meU into 
Samper, as if utterly routed. In this 
disgraceful affair, the French lost near- 
ly a thousand men, the Spaniards not 
three hundred ; and such was the de- 
jected state of the troops, that Suchet 
was compelled to fall back to Sara- 
gossa, where it required all his moral 
courage to withstand the general cla- 
mour for a wtol evacuation of Aragon. 

70. Had the Spanish general been 
at the head ^ well- disciplined troops, 


who could be relied on for operations 
in the level country, he might, by 
Suchet’s admission, have accomplished 
the entire expulsion of the French 
from Aragon; but the event proved that 
Blake judgedVisely in not compromis- 
ing his army, which had still very little 
of the consistency of regular soldiers, 
and was almost destitute of cavalry, 
in the level plains of the Ebro. For a 
fortnight after the battle he did nothing 
but march his troops from one position 
to* another, sedulously endeavouring, 
during that period, to instruct tiiem 
in the rudinfents of the military art : 
and at length he deemed them suffi- 
ciently improved to hazard a conflict 
in the flat country. Suchet, mean- 
while, expecting a siege, had been 
strengthening the Monte Torrero and 
suburbs of Saragossa, on the southern 
bank of the Ebro, an^ strenuoukly eii- 
^vourigg to restore the spirit of his 
ioldiefs ;* but the event did not put the 
strength of his fortifications to the test, 
li^the middle of June, Blake, at the 
head of seventeen thousand men^ ap- 
proached SaragoBsa, and the French 
general marched out with ten thousand 
men and twelve guns to meet him. 
The battle was fought under the walls 
of the capital : Aragon was the prize 
of the victor; but the enthusiasm of 
the Spaniards, in such a situation, was 
no match for the discipline and now 
restored spirit of the J^nch. Blake 
had imprudently detached five thou* 
sand of his best troops, under Areizaga, 
to Botorrita, with the design, at 
time BO common with the Spaniards, of 
siuTounding the enemy; so that, for 
the shock of battle, he h^ only twelve 
thousand men to rely on, and they 
were decidedly inferior, not merely 
in the steadiness of the fooi^soldiers, 
but in the number and quality of the 
cavalry. 

71. He began t^p action by extend- 
ing his left, with the design of out- 
flanking his opponent; but this move- 
ment was quickly checked by a rude 
charge of Polish lancers on the flank 
of the a^ancing wing, which threw it 
badL in disorder on the second line. 
Suchet took advantage of this success 
to move forward his whole centre and 
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right against the enemy, at the same 
time refusing his left* precipitous ra- 
vine separated the two armies along this 
part of the line ; the French infantry 
plunged into the hollow, and, rapidly 
scaling the opposite heights, boldly 
advanced against the enemy. They 
were received, however, with so violent 
a hre of mpe and musketry as drove 
them htuoL into the shelter of the ra- 
vine. Suchet immediately reinforced 
the attacking troops by two battalions 
of Polish infantiy, who again led on 
the charge. A violent storm at this 
instant arose, and conce&led the two 
armies from each other, though sepa- 
rated only by a very short distance; 
but during uus obscurity the French 
general was preparing his decisive 
movement, and no sooner hod it 
cleared away than he ihade a rapid 
charge, with tw^ regiments of horse, 
on the Spanish rights overtheew their 
cavalry, which were stationcld \here, 
and got possession of a bridge in the 
rear, by which the retreat of the ar?py 
could alone be effected. The victori- 
ous horse now turned fiercely, sup- 
ported by the infantry of the left, 
which quickly came up, on the Span- 
ish centrd, which nevertheless resisted 
bravely, and, by the aid of its numer- 
ous artillery, for long made good its 
ground against the combined attacks 
of the Flinch centre and right} At 
length, however, some regiments sta- 
tioned there, pressed at once in front 
and flank, having given way, the gene- 
ral ordered the whole to retire; and 
the* retreat by the bridge, the only one 
practicable for the guns, being cut off, 
they were all taken to the number 
of twenty. Favoured by the broken 
ground, however, almost all the trp<^ 
withdrew in safety, and were rallied 
at night* by Blake at Botonita^ and 
reunited to Areizaga, from whom, in 
an evil hour, they l^jpd been separated. 
The French lost about eight hundred, 
the Spaniards a thousand men in this 
battle; but it decided the fate of Ara- 
gon for the remainder of campaign, 
and by its results restore iM ^ench 
superiority on both baiidbl of the Ebro. 

72. It quickly appeaised how com- 
pletely the spirit of the French^ army 
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hod been raised, and that of the Span- 
ish depressed, byfhis reverse. Next 
day Blahe, reinfdced by Areizaga’s 
troops, was much stronger than when 
he had first fought, while the French 
were nearly a thousand weaker; and 
the artilld^ of the fresh division al- 
most compensated that whidi had been 
lost on the preceding day. Neverthe- 
less, Blake withdrew with these troops, 
still fourteen thousand strong, to Bel- 
chite; and Sachet, having by great ex- 
ertions collected twelve thousand men, 
followed and attacked them. The 
Spanish army was skilfully posted in 
a strong position among the sloping 
banks and olive groves which sur- 
round that town; Blake harangued his 
men before the enemy came up, and 
they promised a vigorous resistance. 
Nevertheless, hardly had the fire com- 
menced when, a Fronch shell having 
fallen on a Spanish ammunition-wag- 
gon and blown it up, the nearest bat- 
talion disbanded and fled: the next 
immediately followed the example; 
the contagion ran like wildfire along 
the whole line, and soon Blake was 
left alone with his staff and a few 
officers. Such was the rapidity of 
their flight that few prisoners were 
taken, and fewer still were killed or' 
wounded; but the whole remaining 
guns, ten in number, with all the cais- 
sons, fell into the enemy's hands, and 

A cfew l^ken ^ands reached Lerida 
and Mequitienza in Catalouia, but the 
greater part returned to their homes, 
and the elements of all regular resist- 
ance were extinguished in Aragon for 
the remainder of the war. 

73. St Cyr, meanwhile, was actively 
preparing for the siege of Gerona. 
The design of the Emperor was, that 
Verdier should be intrusted with the 
direction of the siege, and St Cyr With 
that of the covering army; but the 
former of these generals, who had fail- 
ed at Saragossa, and'was most anxious 
to retrieve his character by a signal 
victoi^ in the present instance, t^ras 
unwilling to begin till assured of suc- 
cess, and ui^nt that his attacking 
force, which did not at first exceed teb 
thousand men, should be reinforced 
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by a division of the general -in -chiefs 
army. This propos^ St Cyr at first 
refused, from a just sense of the risk 
to which such a small body as would 
remain to him would be exposed, in 
the midst of so vast a host of enemies 
.as was in arms in Catalonia.'* There- 
upon ensued an angry correspondence 
between the two generals, which ter- 
minated in Verdier appealing directly 
to Napoleon, who ordered St Cyr to 
]»lace three thousand infantry, five 
hundred horse, and a corps of artillery 
and sappers, at his disposal — a dis- 
location of force which reduced the 
covering army to fifteen thousand 
men, and raised the besieging one to 
tlie same amount.* These reinforce- 
ments having left Verdier without 
excuse for any longer delay, he re- 
solved forthwith to commence the 
siege, and the investment was com- 
pleted by the Spanish outjxists being 
all driven in on the 1st June. But 
^ this disagreement between ' the two 
gonerals produced a coldness which 
.essentially injured their mut\ial co- 
operation, and protracted, beyond what 
might otherwise have ensued, the du- 
ration of tlie siege. 

74. An untoward event occurred at 
this time, even on the element on 
which Great Britain had hitheito been 
victorious, which had a most calami- 
tous effect on the war in Catalonia. 
Notwithstanding the extreipp vigil- 
ance and admirable arrangements gf 
Lord Collingwood, Admiral* Cosmao, 
with a valuable convoy, succeeded in 
eluding the English blockading squad- 
ron, and escaping from Toulon, from 


* The exact force employed by the be- 
siegers in this roemorable siege, and the 
eovering,army, was as follows 
Forces employed in tlio siege, viz. 


Infantry and cavalry, . . 14,456 

Artillery 1,SG2 

Do. 7th corps, .... 061 

Enginoers, 814 

Total in the siege, * . . . 17,093 

Army of observation, cavalry and 


inuutry 15,732 


Total, . 82,825 

— Belmab, Journaux da Siiga daTU la Penia- 
tule, a. 650-655. 

VOL. Vtll. 


whence he made straight for Barce- 
lona, into which he threw his supplies, 
and got back without sustaining any 
serious injury. The garrison of that 
important fortress, from being in a 
state of extre&e want, especially of 
stores and ammunition, were, by this 
seasonable reinforcement, put in a 
state of such affiuence, that they were 
not merely in a condition to sushiin a 
long siege, but could spare amx)le sup- 
pli^js of stores of all kinds to the besieg- 
ing jforce at Gerona. The convoy wliich 
conveyed them, arrived safe there 
under the pro^ction of six of St Cyr’s 
battalions, detached for that purpose 
from the covering force; and by ro- 
lievii^ the gcn’eral- in -chief of all anx- 
iety in regard to Barcelona, enabled 
him to give his undivided attention to 
the important (iuty with which he was 
more immediately cont)ccted. 

7 5. “ "Whoever speaks of a capitula- 
tion or* sdrrendcr, shall be instantly 
put to death.” Such were the words 
of , 2 ,n order of the day, on the 5th 
May, witli which Alvarez, governor of 
Gerona, announced his resolution to 
hold out to the last extremity. Nor 
did the spirit of the garrison and in- 
habitants fall short of these heroic 
sentiments. Animated by the recol- 
lection of their former glorious resist- 
ance, the eitizenB had taken the most 
energetic steps to second the efforts of 
the regular soldiers ; aud had formed 
a corps, composed of the whole male 
popailation, without distinction of rank 
or age, whose duty was to support, by 
every possible means, the defence of 
! the garrison. There, too, as at Sara- 
gossa, the women, even of rank and 
station, were formed into companies 
to bear away and tend the wounded; 
and, at every breath of air, their rib- 
bons were seen to float ami^t the 
bayonets of the soldiers. The patron 
saint of the tQwn,^t Narcissus, was 
declared generalissimo of the armies, 
and the utmoat efforts were made to 
elevate the courage of the besieged, 
by the belief that his celestial aid 
would extiud the same protection to 
the town which he had already shown 
in the former siege, and as had been 
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displayed five Hundred years before, 
when Philip the Bold, who besieged 
the place, had, according to the old 
chronicles, had his anny destroyed by 
a miraculous cloud o^ locusts. Nor 
were more worldly means of defence 
neglected: the regular garrison of three 
thousand men was animated with the 
best spirit; the ramparts were plenti- 
fully lined with artillery, and provi- 
sions for a siege of many months* du- 
ration already provided. , 

7fi. The fortress stands on a steep 
declivity, rising up fij?m the rignt 
bank of the Ter, which terminates in 
a bluff precipice, on which* are situated 
several forts which constitute the real 
strength of the place. The upper towu 
is only defended by a single wall, fifteen 
feet high; the lower, }vhich is more 
exposed, has the protection of a ram- 
pait, wet ditck, and outworks. The 
crest of the hill is occupied Ijy thfee 
forts, called the Capucins; and on the 
north, the town is commanded by a 
fort called Monjuich, standing on a 
rocky eminence, and separated from it 
by the valley of Galligan. This fort, 
which had the advantage of bomb- 
proof casemates, cisterns, and maga- 
zines, was tolerably fortified, and was 
garrisoned by nine hundred brave 
men, resolved to defend themselves to 
the last extremity; while the rocky 
nature of the ground round both it 
and the forts of the Capucins, render- 
ed the formation of approaches a mat- 
ter of great labour and difficulty. 

77. The first serious attack of the 
enemy was directed against Monjuich, 
and the towers which formed its out- 
works were carried by assault on the 
19th June. About the same time, a 
convoy of a thousand cattle, destined 
for tbeegarrison, fell into the hands of 
the French; and the near approach of 
»St pyr with his covering force, raised 
the troops which anight be employed 
in the sie^ to thirty thousand men. 
After this, the breaching batteries con- 
tinued to thunder incessantly on the 
walls of the fort tor a fortnighD^ and 
a large breach hating been at length 
effected, an assault was attempted 
early in July, whjch was repulsed with 
severe loss. Three^days afterwards, 
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and when the breach had been en- 
larged, and thil adjoining defences 
ruined by the iircessant fire of sixty 
pieces of cannon, the attack was again 
renewed with a very laxge force; but 
although the French, in close column, 
twice r^umed to the assault witli 
great courage, they wore on both occa- 
sions repulsed. The Spaniards had so 
barricaded the summit of the breach, 
that it was impossiblb to surmount 
the obstacles, and the flanking fire 
of a half-moon and ravelin on either 
side tore the assailants in pieces, and 
finally drove them back with the loss 
of a thousand killed and wounded. 
Taught, by this bloody repulse, the 
quality of the enemy with whom lie 
bad to deal, St Cyr now confined him- 
self to the surer operations of sap and 
mine, and a month was 'consumed in 
that subterraneous warfare, without 
any matcriftl progress being made in 
the reduction of the place. 

78. Meanwhile the French general 
carried by storm Palamos, a small 
town built on a rocky promontory 
running into the sea, a day's march 
from Qeroua, from which the besieged 
had occasionally derived supplies. The 
detachment necessazy for this enter- 
prise and the accumulation of force 
around Gerona, having reduced the 
covering army on the side of Hostal- 
rioh and Barcelona to eight thousand 
men, ijfe Spanish generals, notwith- 
Ending their numerous defeats, were 
tempted \o try the relief of the place. 
While the preparations for this pur- 
pose were going on under the direc- 
tion of Blake, the mining operations 
and fire of the besiegers against Mon- 
juich continued with sucSi violence, 
that its buildings and defences were 
entirely ruined; and the fort, being 
no longer tenable, was evacuated in 
the middle of August, and the garri- 
son withdrawn into the town. The 
defence of this eiptemal post w^ of 
sinister augury for the ultimate issue 
of their undeitaking to the besiegers; 
for though garrisoned only by nine 
hundred men, it had withstood thirty- 
seven days of open trenches, two as- 
saults, had sustained the dischaige of 
twenty -three thousand cannon-shot, 
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and two thousand bpmbs, and had 
cost the assailants thr^^e thousand men. 
Hardly one of the garrison was un- 
hurt;* five hundred had been killed 
or seriously wounded. Elated with 
this success, however, Verdier^boasted 
in his public despatches that Gcrona 
could not now hold out fifteen days : 
but in making this assertion, he under- 
rated both the resolution of the be- 
sieged and the resources of the Span- 
iards for the relief of the place. 

79. Although the lower town was 
commanded in many parts by the fire 
from Moiijuich and the forts of the 
Capucius, and its defences on that side 
consisted only of an old weak wall; 
yet the governor and inhabitants con- 
tinued to make the most resolute de- 
fence, and every inch of ground which 
the besiegers gained, was won only by 
hard fighting and profuse bloodshed. 
!l\[eanwhile, Rlako having mt.de his ar- 
rangements for the relief of tjhe town, 
the attempt was made, and with per- 
fect success, on the 1st of September. 
Claros and Rovira, two Somatene 
chiefs, had previously excited great 
alarm on the French frontier, by their 
attack on a convoy coming up to the 
relief of Figucras, which was constantly 
blockaded by the Miquelets ; and Blake, 
having concerted measures with them, 
drew near with nine thousand men 
from the side of Hostalrich; while 
four thousand infantry and fi « hun- 
dred cavaliy, under General Condet 
with a convoy of two thousand beasts 
of burden, each laden with flour, un- 
known to the enemy, approached from 
the same direction, and Claros and 
Rovira threatened the besiegers’ posts 
on the north, from the side of Figueras. 
With such skill were these operations 
conducted, that the enemy found him- 
self assailed in every quarter except 
that by which the convoy was to enter; 
and St Cyr, conceiving that the rais- 

^ A drummer had been placed near the 
breach to beat the alarm when a shell was 
approachiQfif. As ho was doing so, a ooimon- 
sbot carried off part of his thigh, and lace- 
rated his knee in a dreadful manoer. When 
the attendants, however, approached to con- 
vey him to the hospital, he said, * No 1 though 
wounded in the leg, 1 have still arms left to 
beat the drum, and worn my friends of the 
approach of bomljis.'*’— ToasNO, 884. 


ing of the siege, not the revictualHng 
of the town, was intended, drew off his 
troops to the points menaced, so com- 
pletely that the convoy entered safe, 
amidst the transports of the inhabi- 
tants, with hardly any fighting. After 
this success, Conde, ha'i^ng left three 
thousand of his men to reinforce the 
garrison, withdrew in safety with the 
remainder to Hostalrich, whither Blake 
soon after retired with the bulk of his 
forcM. 

go. To have relieved the besieged in 
presence of fiftf en thousand disposable 
French troops, headed by such a gene- 
ral as St Cyr,‘*with soldiers discouraged 
by repeated defeats, was no small sub- 
ject of congratulation to the Spaniards, 
and reflected great credit on the com- 
binations and skill of Blake. But it 
speedily appeared that the supplies 
thus received, without’ having given 
thebi the qlcans of permanent deliver- 
ance, had only prolonged for an addi- 
tional period the duration of their suf- 
ferings. The supply of provisions in- 
troduced, taking into view the num- 
ber of extra mouths brought along 
with them, did not exceed a foHnight’s 
consumption ; and the spirits^ of the 
besieged, which had been elevated to 
an extraordinary degree by the first 
appearance of succour, and antici- 
pated f jjom it a total delivenince, were 
proportionally depressed when they 
beheld the friendly standards on all 
sides recede fi’om view, and the French, 
without being disturbed, resume their 
menacing positions round the city. 
The fire of the breaching batteries was 
recommenced on the 11th September 
with redoubled fuiy; a sortie to de- 
stroy the most advanced works of the 
besiegers, though attended at first with 
some success, was finally repulsed with 
loss; and three enormous breaches 
having been made in the walls, a gene- 
nil assault was made^a few days after, 
and led to a struggle supported on 
both sides with unparalleled resolution. 

81. Alvarez had skilfully prepared 
all the mej^, not only of defence, but 
of Buccounng the bounded, bringing 
up supplies to the points of danger, 
and relieving with fresh troops the de- 
fenders of the bzeaches; but, able, as 
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vrere his previotis dispositions, and 
heroically as he discharged, on that 
eventful crisis, all the duties of a com- 
mander and common soldier, the town 
must have sunk under^the fury of the 
assault, if his efforts had not been se- 
conded by the whole population. At 
the sound of the drums, which beat in 
all the streets, and the mournful clang 
of the tocsin which rang in the 
churches, the whole inhabitants poured 
forth. Men and women, monks, and 
children, hasted with perfect regular- 
ity, without either trepidation or c6n- 
fusion, to the posts assigned them; and, 
amidst the fire of two hundred pieces 
of artillery, calmly awaited death in 
the service of their chuntry. Never 
was a more sublime spectacle beheld 
in modern times. Silently they took 
up their stations ; neither shouts nor 
cries were heerd, but the bright ex- 
pression of every eye rewe^led <he 
sacred ardour by which the Vhole were 
animated. At half-post four in the 
afternoon, three massy column% ad- 
vanccid to the breaches, while a terrific 
fire of artillery swept the ramparts by 
which the)^ were flanked, now almost 
entirely denuded of their parapets. 
Three limes did the assailants, with 
heroic courage, mount to the summit 
of the breaches, and three times were 
they repulsed by the invincible firm- 
ness of the garrison. Such "^as the 
fury with wliich the defenders were 
animated, that often, finding the dis- 
chai'ge of firearms too slow a method 
of defence, they threw down their mus- 
kets, and, lifting up great stones with 
both hands, burled them down 
the enemy. At length, after a hard 
struggle of three hours* duration, the 
assailants drew off, leaving the breaches 
covered with their slain, and weakened 
by the fall of sixteen hundred men. 

82. The dreadful loss sustained in 
these bloifdy asii^ults, and the un- 
daunted (A>untenance of the garrison, 
induced St Cyr after this to convert 
the siege into a blockade, and trust for 
the fin^ reduction of the j^ace to the 
certain effect of famine, aim the con- 
linued fire of artillery, which would 
ruin every habitation which it con- 
tained. With this^ view, the lines 


round the town were drawn still closer 
than before, and^veiy effort was made 
to exclude the (iiBual introduction of 
small bodies of troops, which had oc- 
casionally taken place, notwithstand- 
ing all the vigilance of the besiegers, 
since thi commencement of the siege. 
Blake, on the other hand, being sen- 
sible that the garrison was reduced to 
great straits from want of provisions, 
assembled fourteen thousand men, and 
made a second attempt for its relief. 
Meanwhile, the besiegei's were suffer- 
ing almost as much fi'um want of pro- 
visions as the besieged ; the Somatenea 
on all the neighbouring hills render- 
ing the supply of tJie army extremely 
hazardous, and the vigilance of Lord 
Collingwood having intercepted and 
destroyed a large squadron which 
sailed from Tofilon for their relief. 
But the failure of Blake's attempt to 
throw an}» effectual supplies into the 
place, relieved the one party as much 
as it depressed the other. St Cyr, 
more on his guard on this occasion, 
interposed witli the bulk of his cover- 
ing force between the besiegers* lines 
and the quarter from which the con- 
voy was approaching. The result was 
that the whole, consisting of two thou- 
sand beasts of bunlen, with the ex- 
ception of a hundred and seventy 
which penetrated with O'Donnell at 
the head of a thousand men into the 
town. Jell into the enemy’s hanrls, 
while Blake was driven off with the loss 
of three*thou8and of his best trooj)s. 
This was a fatal blow to Gerona: plenty, 
thereafter, reigned in the one camp, as 
much as want raged in the bele^uered 
fortress. Secure within his impreg- 
nable lines, St Cyr, as he haa himself 
told us, waited quietly till time, fever, 
and famine, should subdue the resist- 
ance of the enemy. 

83. He was not permitted^ however, 
himself to reap the fruit of this pru- 
dent but inglorious policy. The slow 
progress of the siege, and the repulses 
of the assaults, were little suited to 
the impatient mind of Napoleon, who 
recalled St Cyr, and sent Marshal 
Auigereau to assume the command. 
Ott the same day on which he arrived, 
O’Donnell, with bis brave band, fearful 
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of augmenting the distress of the be- 
sieged by additional^ mouths, again 
made his way out cS the place, and 
reached Blake’s quarters in safety. But 
the failure of provisions and ^supplies 
of all sorts was now daily making it 
more apparent that the fal> of this 
heroic town could not much longer be 
averted. The hospitals were crowded 
with sick and wounded ; beds, attend' 
ants, and medicines, were wanting ; a 
malignant fever, os at Saragossa, had 
broken out, and was daily cariying oft 
great numbers, both of the soldiers and 
citizens: the magazines of com and 
flour were almost exhausted, and the 
inhabitants were seeking the miserable 
resource of inferior animals. The caj)- 
ture of a third great convoy collected 
at Hostalrich for the relief of the place, 
and the defeat of O'Donneirs force, 
which formed its escort, both dejuivod 
the besieged of j>resent relief, and sup- 
plied the besiegers in plenty with all 
sorts of provisions; while th(3 transfer- 
ence of a large portion of J uriot’s cor(>s 
from Aragon to the beleaguering force, 
and the arrival of powerful reinforce- 
ments from France, cut off all hopes 
of ultimate deliverance. 

84. Still the heroic governor, and 
his worthy companions in arms, con- 
tinued their resistance for two months 
longer, with hopeless but unsubdued 
resolution. All offers of capitulation 
were sternly rejected ; and it jgras not 
till provisions of every sort were ei^ 
tirely exhausted, and the rraaining 
inhabitants, almost dying of famine,^ 
and having consumed every vestige of 
food in the city, had been reduced to 
the deplorable and unparalleled neces- 
sity of feeding on their own hair, that 
the word capitulation was for the first 
time pronounced in tho city. Even 
in that woeful extremity, and when 
seven Uigo breaches were guarded by 
detachments of soldiers hardly able to 
hear the weight of their own arms, 
and more resembling ghosts than liv- 
ing men, Augcreau did not venture to 
attempt an assault. But Alvarez, whom 
no necessity, however cruel, could in- 
duce to think of a surrender, was seized, 
like Palafox, with the prevailing fever, 
and soon reduced to l^e last extremity ; 


and his successor, Bolivar, felt the ne- 
cessity of entering into negotiations for 
the surrender of the place. Augereau, 
too liappy to gain jxissession of it on 
any conditions, willingly granted hon- 
ourable terms the besieged; and, 
on the 12th December, Gerona opened 
its gates to the conqueror. When the 
French marched in, they gazed with 
amazement on the proofs which were 
everywhere presented of the devoted 
courage of the garrison and inhabitants. 
The* town was littlo better than a heap 
ofr ruins; the streets, unpaved, and in- 
tei'sected in al! quarters by barricades, 
were lined by half -destroyed edifices; 
unburied bodies lying about in all di- 
rections, putrid pools yet stained with 
blood, spread a pestilential air around; 
and tho survivors of the inhabitants, 
pale and emaciftted, resembled spectres 
haunting a city of the ^eud. Almost 
alUthe heads of families bad fallen ; the 
women Vith child had, almost without 
exception, perished; numbers of infants 
at t^e breast had starved from want of 
nourishment. I^no thousand persons 
had died during tho siege within its 
walls in tho scivice of their country, 
of whom four thousand were citizens, 
being nearly a third part of thdir whole 
number, 

Sfi. Carnot has observed that the 
siege, even of the greatest fortresses in 
modern times has seldom been pro- 
longed beyond six weeks ; and yet Ge- 
rona, with its feeble ramparts, held out 
seven months, of which six and a half 
were»of open trenches. The besiegers 
directed against the place the fire of 
forty batteries, armed by above a hun- 
dred and eighty pieces of artilleiy, from 
which were thrown into the town eighty 
thousand cannon-balls and twenty thou- 
sand bombs. The greater part of the 
guns of the besiegers were rendered 
useless by constant discharges, or dis- 
mounted by the fire^ of the town : fif- 
teen thousand men had ^rished by the 
sword or disease around its walls. Four 
thousand three hundred men were made 
prisoners in the town, including its he- 
roic goverftor, Alvazcz, then in the last 
stage of fever. With brutal hai-shness, 
Augereau, without regard to his noble 
defence or lamentable conditioDi had 
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Him shut up alone in a dungeon of 
Figueras, where he Boon after died, 
under drcumatanoes which made the 
Spaniards si^pect assassination ; al- 
though his state of debility probably 
rendered that last acl^of atrocity un- 
necessary. But, as Colonel Napier, with 
the true spirit of a soldier, observes, 
“ As long as virtue and courage are 
esteemed in the world, his name will 
be held in veneration ; and if Augereau 
forgot what was due to this gallant 
»Spaniard*s merit, posterity will no^ for- 
get to do justice to, both." • 

86. The fall of Gerdoa teminated 
the year's campaign in «. Aragon and 
Catalonia. The Cortes, assembled at 
‘Seville, in just commemoration of the 
unparalleled constancy displayed by 
the besieged both in that town and 
Saragossa, passed decrcAss awaiding ex- 
trao^inary ho|iour3 to the inhabitants 
and garrisons of both, and ^ the ilhis- 
trious chiefs, Palafox and AlVUrez, by 
whom their defence had been conduct- 
ed; and after the peace, Castanos, Jhen 
governor-general of Catalonia, repaired 
to Figueras, and constructed an appro- 
priate monument to the latter of these 
heroes in the fortress where he had ex- 
pired. ^ut these successes gave the 
enemy a firm footing both in Aragon 
and Catalonia; and the resistance in 
these provinces was now reduced to a 
desultory guerilla warfare in the moun- 
tains, and the siege of the remaining 
strongholds in the latter province, still 
in the hands of the Spaniards. The 
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whole fortresses of Aragon had fallen 
into the hands ef the enemy : and al- 
though Tarragona, Lerida^ Tortosa, and 
the other fortified cities of Catalonia, 
were sti^l in the possession of the pa- 
triots, yet it soon became painfully ap- 
parent that their means of regular re- 
sistance in the field were exhausted. 
Shortly after the fall of Oerona, Auge- 
reau, having sent all the monks of the 
town off as prisoners of war into France, 
marched against the irregular mass in 
front of Hostalrich, which had so long 
disquieted the operations of the be- 
siegers. Two brigades sufficed to de- 
feat six thousand of them, on the ridge 
of La Jonquieris : Soubam dispersed 
the bands of Rovera and Claros at Clot 
and Campredon, and got possession of 
Ripoll, their principal manufactory of 
arms. At the same time, Pino, with 
his Italian division, routed a corps of 
four thoui^nd mountaineers; while 
Augereau himself, having, by these 
successes; re-established his communi- 
cation with France, marched against 
the principal Spanish army, under 
Blake, whom he worsted at the Coll 
de Sespina, and drove towards Tarra- 
gona ; which enabled him to draw his 
forces around Hostalrich, and com- 
mence the blockade of that fortress. 
Suchet, at the same time, was makiug 
preparations for the sieges of Tarra- 
gona and Lerida; so that everything 
announced vigorous and decisive oper- 
ly'/ions m that quarter of the Peninsula 
early in the ensuing year* 


CHAPTER LXII. 


tJAHPAIGK OF THE DOUBO AND TALAVEBA* 


1. While Aragon and Catalonia were 
the theatre of these memorable events, 
Soult and Key, in indicia, tiere slowly 
reainng the fruit of their sucGessIni 
operations, which had terminated ik 
the expulsion of the^^nglish from the 


north of Spain. Both partiss for a 
time appeared exhausted : the Span- 
brat to the earth by the flight 
of thefjj*, allies, and the loss of Corunna 
and Eerrol, the two strongest and most 
important places on the northern coast 
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of the Peninsulav were sunk in the 
deepest afflictioDi and for a consider- 
able time gave hard]^ any signs of life; 
while the French, dmost equally ex- 
hausted, rested without any attempt 
at further exertion, in the Important 
fortresses which they had aonquered. 
Romana alone, with the remnant of 
Blake's army, which had been routed 
at Reynosa, still maintained, in the 
recesses of the mountains, the standard 
of independence ; but his forces were 
reduced to six or eight thousand men, 
without either cannon, stores, or re- 
sources of any kind. The soldiers were 
destitute of shoes, almost of clothes, 
and nothing but the devoted patriot- 
ism of their chief, aud the extraordi- 
nary tenacity of the mei^ preserved the 
country from total subjugation. Fear- 
ful of permitting oven such a wasted 
band to keep the field, Soult moved a 
division against him. B^t the brave 
Spaniard retreated by Orenso to the 
rugged mountains on the Portuguese 
frontier; and having thus got beyond 
the reach of his pursuers, resolved to 
maintain himself, like Polayo in the 
days of the Moors, in the inaccessible 
ridges of his country, and await the 
issue of events, to reappear again in 
the held in its support. 

2. Meanwhile Sir Robert Wilson, 
with the Portuguese levies which he 
had trained and disciplined, advanced 
beyond the Spanish frontier, and took 
post near Ciudad Rodrigo, Lepii. 
When the news of Sir John Moore's 
embarkation an'it'ed, he sent his guns, 
as a measure of precaution, to Abran- 
tes in the rear, but remained himself 
in the neighbourhood of that fortress, 
where he was soon joined by Don Car- 
los d'Es^iana, a Spanish chief, with a 
few followers. Though their united 
force was too weak to undertake any 
operation of importance, yet, by mere- 
ly remaining where they were, andshow- 
ing a bold front at a time of such dis- 
aster, they did essential service, and 
kept the spirits off the province from 
sinking under its misfortunes. And 
truly the aid of such chivalrous spirits 
as this gallant officer, to whom soen^ 
of danger were a source of pleasure, 
was neceasaiy, to prevent the oausQ of 


Spanish independence from appearing 
altogether hopeless, amidst the defec- 
tion of many who should have taken 
the lead in its support. Addresses, as 
already mentioned, had been forward- 
ed to Joseph Buonaparte at Valladolid, 
from all the incorporations and in- 
fluential bodies at Madrid, inviting 
him to return to the capital aud re- 
sume the reins of government; regis- 
ters had been opened in different parts 
of the city for those citizens to inscribe 
th6ir names who were favourable to 
his government; and, in a few days, 
thirty thousand signatures, chiefly of 
the more opulent classes, had been in- 
scribed on the lists. In obedience to 
these flattering invitations, the intru- 
sive King had entered the capital, with 
great pomp, amidst the discharge of a 
hundred piecSs of cannon, and numer- 
ous, if not heartfelt,^ demonstrations 
o| publi]} satisfaction: a memorable 
example«of the effect of the acquisi- 
tion of wealth, and the enjoyment of 
luxury, in enervating the minds of 
th&ir posseasors; and of the difference 
between the patriotic energy of those 
classes who, having little to lose, yield 
to ardent sentiments without reflec- 
tion, and those in whom the sugges- 
tions of interest, or the habits of in- 
dulgence, have stifled the generous 
emotions of our nature. 

3. Meanwhile Napoleon, whose ar- 
dent mind could ns little endure re- 
pose in any of his lieutenants as in 
himself, sent orders to Soult, while ho 
still lay with the bulk of his corps at 
Ferrol, to prepare immediately for the 
invasion of Portugal. The plan for 
t'dis purpose was formed by the Em- 
I^ror on a grand scale, and apparently 
promised certain success. Soujt him- 
self was to move, with four divisions of 
infantry and ten regiments of cavalry, 
numbering in all twenty-five thousand 
combatfiuts present with the eagles, di- 
rect upon Oporto :’on th^road he was 
to be joined by Loison, with five thou- 
sandmore. Lapisse, with nine thousand, 
was to menace the county from the side 
of Leon ;kvhile Vigtor, with thirty thou* 
sand, who was stationed at Merida, on 
the eastern frontier of the kingdom, 
was to co-operate from the side of 
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Estremodura, and take a part in the 
combined movement on Lisbon. Thus 
seventy thousand men, from different 
quarters, were to invade Portugal, in 
which at that time there were not 
more than fourteen thAusand Briti^ 
and an equal number of native troops, 
all in a state of extreme discourage- 
ment from the reverses in Spain, and 
the embarkation of the army from the 
shores of Qalicia. So little did NajKi- 
leon anticipate any serious resistance 
in this undertaking, and so deeply was 
the future career of the British in tb3 
Peninsula shrouded fromfois view, that 
he calculated that on the 51h February 
his troops would be at Oporto, and 
on the 16th before Lisbon. The easy 
reduction of that capital he confidently 
anticipated ; and after driving the Eng- 
lish into the sea, Soultwsfis to co-operate 
in an expedition^gainst Andalusia, and 
follow the path Dupont had tpod to the 
shores of the Guadalquivir. Aiifh: read- 
ing a dc.s])atch from Soult, giving an 
account of his operations in Galmia 
and the battle of Corunna, he sala— 
"Everything proceeds well: Romana 
cannot exist a fortnight longer: the 
English will never make a second ef- 
fort : in three months the war will be 
at an end. Spain may be a La V enddc ; 
but I have tranquillised La Vendee. 
The Romans conquered its inhabitants, 
the Moors conquere<l them ; and they 
are not nearly so fine a people now as 
they were then. I will settle the gov- 
ernment firmly; conciliate the nobles, 
and cut down the people with graj^e- 
shot. They say the country is against 
me; but there is no longer a popula- 
tion there: Spain is, in most placeB,*a 
solitude without five men to a square 
leagtie., 1 will let them see what a 
fifet-rate power can effect." 

4. Sot&t commenced his march from 
Vigo, on the coast of Galicia, in the 
beginning of February, and reached 
Tuy, on thei»Bhores*of the Minho, on 
the 10th of the same month. The 
river being deep and rapid, and«t that 
season of the year a raging fiood, it 
'was no easy matterc,to pass It in pre- 
sence of several thousand Portuguese 
ordenanras, who occupied the opposite 
bank, which in that quarter formed the 


frontier of their country. At length a 
small fiotilla, which was secretly pre- 
paredinoneof its tidbutarystreams, was 
sent down during the night, and fer- 
ried three hundred soldiers over to the 
Portuguese shore; but they were in- 
stantly aiytacked at daybreak by three 
thousand of the armed bands, the men 
already landed made prisoners, and 
the reminder driven back to the op- 
posite bank. This check obliged Soult, 
after leaving his heavy cannon at Tuy, 
to ascend the banks of the river, 
through horrible roads, to Orense, in 
order to take advantage of the bridge 
there over the Miiibo ; and his ad- 
vanced guard reached that town in 
tinie to secure that import nut passage 
before it could be destroyed. Still 
this gallant .resistance of the Portu- 
guese on their frontier was attended 
with important effects; for such was 
the fatigue • of his troops, that the 
French general was unable to resume 
hia march for Oporto till the 4th 
March, which rendered it imx>o8siblo 
for him to reach Lisbon before the 
English reinforcements, under Mac- 
kenzie and Sherbrooke, had ari*ivcd 
therS in the beginning of Api’il. Hard- 
ly had he left Orense, taking the road 
for Chaves and Oporto, wheu his ad- 
vanced guard overtook the rear-guanl 
of Konmua, w'hich was withdrawing 
before him, at Monterey, and defeated 
it with loss of nearly a thousand 
kiUed ana wounded, and as many pri- 
soners. Romana, upon this, separated 
himself from the Poi-tuguesc general 
Silviera, with whom he had been en- 
deavouring to concert operations, and 
defiled by mountain-paths to Braganza, 
from whence he made for the valley of 
the Sil, and the direction of Asturias ; 
while the Portuguese militia, now left 
to tbeir own resources, were driven 
back, fighting all the way, to Chaves, 
a foitified town, which was immediate- 
ly invested, and capitulated on the 
18th, with fifty pieces of cannon and 
ramparts in tolerable repair: an ac- 
quisition of great imporfance, as it 
^ve the invade|?8 a, solid footing with- 
io the Portuguese i^ntier. 

5. Having established the depot .of 
his army, and left his sick and wounded, 
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fts well as stragglers, who were very 
numerous, in this Stronghold, Soult 
set out oil the ITthtfor Oporto, taking 
the route of •Entre-Douro-e-Minho, in 
preference to that of Tras-os'Montes, 
in consequence of the number of deep 
and difficult streams whicl? required 
to be crossed in tlie latter province. 
The road through the romantic and 
beautiful mountains of the upper pro- 
vince, however, passed through a scries 
of defiles equal to any in Europe in 
strength and intricacjf ; and the French 
troops were not long in experiencing 
the resources which the ancient mili- 
tary institutions of the kingdom offered 
for resistance to an invading army. 
At every step they met with an inces- 
sant and harassing opposition, which 
both retarded their march and fatigued 
the soldiers^ and it was not till the 
20th that they arrived in sight of 
Braga, which was occupied by General 
Freire, with two thousand regular 
troops and twenty wousaiffi ordenan- 
zas, of whom, however, only five thou- 
sand were armed with muskets, the 
remainder being a confused rabble 
with pikes, clubs, or pruning -hooks. 
Justly distrustful of such a tumultu- 
ary body in presence of an equal number 
of French soldiers, Freire evacuated 
Braga, and was taking the road fur 
<J|)orto, when the multitude, suspect- 
ing treachery, mutinied, put him to 
death, and forced the comij^id on 
General Eben, a Hanoverian ^cer 4n 
the Portuguese service, who kid ^ined 
their confidence tiy his activity in or- 
ganising tho new levies. Eben, thus 
forced to fight, made the best disposi- 
tions which the circumstances would 
admit'; but it speedily appeared bow 
totally unfit such an undisciplined 
body was to make head against the 
imperial veterans. A well- concerted 
attack from three French divisions 
soon proved suooessful: the Portu- 
guese, uttecly routed, fled on all sides, 
having lost all their artillery, and, 
above three thousand men slain on the 
spot. Bo exa8i)erated were the victors 
at some cruelties exeraised by the 
sants on their stragglers, that 
took few prisoners; and siudi^was the 
reciprocal feeling of hatred excited in 


the breasts of tbe natives, that when 
tho French entered Braga after their 
victoiy, they found it totally deserted 
by its inhabitants. 

6. No force now existed in the north- 
ern provinces^o arrest the progress of 
the invaders; fur though Bilviera, at 
the head of ten thousand men, still 
kept his footing in the mountains on 
the eastern frontier, yet he was rather 
in their rear, and it was not to be ex- 
pected that his iiregular force could 
interposfe any serious obstacles in the 
way of tho farther advance towards tho 
Dourp. Thitlier, accordingly, Marshal 
Soult* bent ^is steps, after I'csting his 
troops some days at Braga; and on 
the 28th he •appeared on the north 
bank of that river, before Oi'ORTO. 
The means of defence there were very 
considerable, ^fnd the inhabitants were 
animated with the rsost unbounded 
hatred o& the French, both from the 
experifot^ of former wrongs and re- 
cent injuries. But regular soldiers 
anj arrangements were wanting to 
turn to proper account tho ardent pas- 
sions and fervent zeal of the people. 
The Bishop of Oporto was at the head 
of aflUirs; a warlike and courageous 
prelate, whose patriotic zeal,' not leib 
than his politico ambition, had shone 
forth conspicuous since the first French 
invasion of the Peninsula. 

A series of fieldworks, dignified with 
the name of an intrenched camp, had 
been thrown up on the north of the 
city, w^hich were armed by one hun- 
dred and fifty pieces of cannon ; and 
fifteen hundred regulartroops had been 
collected as a reserve to support any 
part of the line which might require 
assistance. In appearance the prepara- 
tions were most formidable; but there 
was little of real military str^gth in 
them. The people, however, were ani- 
mated with the most enthusiastic spirit ; 
all night the tocsiz^ sounded from tho 
churches, and at daybreak on the 29th, 
being Qood-Friday, a tumultuary body 
of twentiy-five thousand men hurried 
forth ana occupied the redoubtji. 

7. But inch a crmvd of citizeni^ bven 
though animated by an ardent ^s|nrit| 
is seldom capable of trtthstanding, ex- 
cept behind regular ramparts, the as- 
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eault Qf disciplined soldiers. Having 
completed his arrangements and dis** 
tnicted the enemy's attention by de- 
monstrations against their flanks, Soult 
bore down with the weight of hiafoi-ce 
against their centre. S'wo redoubts, 
which flanked the. main road in that 
quarter, were carried after a stout re- 
sistance ; and the fire from thenco hav- 
ing raked great part of the remainder 
of the Portuguese line, a general panic 
took place, and the whole rushed in 
wild confusion into the town. I'he 
French cavalry instantly charged tl.te 
flying mass, now incapaUe of opposing 
any resistance^ through tlje city ; the 
horsemen galloped, cutting them down 
in vast numbers, rights through the 
streets, to the edge of the^ouro ; such 
was the multitude which thi*ongcd the 
bridge, that part of it sunk under the 
weight, and hundreds ^were precipi- 
tated into the river; but, ^ven aft^r 
this catastrophe, the crowdrfrbm be- 
hind pressed on to avoid the bloody 
sabres of the imperial dragoons, and 
forced those in front headlong into ^e 
waves. Boats, hastily collected, to re- 
ceive the wretched throng, were as 
quickly sunk by the fire of the French 
aj^illery,* which had now come down 
to the water's edge, and discharged 
grape incessantly on the mass in the 
stream. The river was covered with 
dead bodies, among which numbers 
of those of women and children were 
to be seen: and before the French 
made themselves masters of the town, 
four thousand corjpses encumbered the 
banks of the Douro. Even in this ex- 
tremity, however, some traces of the 
ancient Portuguese valour, were to*be 
discerned; and a body of two hundred 
devoted patriots, whphad taken J^efuge 
in one of the neighbouring chiunhes of 
the cit^ resolutely refused all propo- 
sals of surrender, and were slain to the 
last mah. When the French soldiers 
were fairly ^aaterS of the towxi^ their 
passf^)^ werp strongly excited, in a4- 
W U&ual fury ofvaa assault, 
b^the^Uru^ties which .had been exetr* 
efsed by the inhabttants on 

hands : and although Kars^^Sp^t 
exerted himself to the utmost 


rest the disorders, tranquillity was not 
restored untilabout eight thousand Por- 
tuguese had falleni»and the city had un- 
dergonesU thehorrprswhiiohareusually 
the fate of places taken by storm. 

8. Whilst Soult was thus, amidst 
blood and carnage, forcing a hateful 
domination upon the northern pro- 
vinces of Portugal, Marshal Ney, who 
had been left in charge of Galicia and 
Asturias, was maintaining a harassing 
and desultory warfare with the un- 
daunted mountaineers of those rugged 
provinces. The Marquis Romana, after 
his check at Mouterey alrcady noticed, 
had defiled in the direction of Pont 
Fcrrada, on the great road from Benc- 
vente to Corunna; and having acci- 
dentally discovered a French twelve- 
pounder, and some ammunition and 
balls, in a hermitage near YUhi Franca, 
he took advantage of it to commence 
an attack upon the castle of that town, 
garrisoned by a French battalion, and 
after a siege of selen days forced it to 
capitulate. Eight hundred prisoneiu 
were taken on this occasion — a success 
which, loudly magnified by common 
rumour, so elevated the spirits of the 
Spaniards in these mountainous re- 
gions, that, in less than a fortnight, 
twenty thousand men were assembled 
round Romana's standards. Upon this, 
Ney, who deemed it high time to pin 
a stop to this alarming progress, march- 
ed out of Corunna at the head of ten 
men, with the design of giv- 
ing battle^to the Spanish general wher- 
ever he could find h'lm. He advanced 
to Lugo, the point where the chief 
roads of the country intersect each 
other p but Romana, who had no in- 
tention of hazarding his raw troops, 
who wwe totally destitute of artillery 
or oavalry, in a gpneral action with the 
French veteiuns, suddenly shifted his 
quarters, and, leaving Galicia with part 
of his troops, entered ^Asturias with 
the bulk of hk forces, with the design 
of rousing the population and ani- 
mating the reraitance of that province. 
JE^ey followed u^n his footsteps, and 
'marched across the mountains to Ovi- 
edo, the coital of the latter province. 
King who deemed it of the 

higb^t ImpMauce to stifle in the out- 
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Bet the formidable ii^Burrection which, 
on the appearance ef*Roinana, broke 
out in that quarte^b on account of its 
Ticinity to t^e great line of communi- 
cation with France, directed at the 
same time against it considerable forces 
from other quarters. • 

9. Kellermann, who came up from 
.Leon with nine thousand Inen, crossed 
tho lofty ridge of Pajares a few days 
after, and, having put to flight a corps 
of two thousand Spaniards who at- 
tempted to dispute the passage, de- 
scended to Pola, in the neighbourhood 
of Oviedo ; while, in three days after- 
wards, Bonnet, with a third column, 
eight thousand strong, made his ap- 
pearance at the passage of the Deba, 
on the coast road, and threatened the 
Asturian capital, b^^ the highway from 
France, ^allnsterus, who with ten 
thousand of Romana's troops endea- 
voured to defend the pi^^sage of that 
river, was defeated with the loss of 
two thousand men. These strong di- 
visions had been largely reinforced 
by the troops of Mortier’s corps, which 
hivd been transferred to Old Cas- 
tile after the fall of Saragossa, and 
had its headquarters at Valladolid. 
The concentration of such formidable 
forces rendered it impossible for the 
Spaniards to defend Oviedo, Ney ar- 
rived on the 18th of May on the Nora, 
and forced the bridges of Pennaflor 
and Gallegos, and on the day following 
entered Oviedo. Meanwhilo^iopat^ia, 
having left General Ballastoros in 'com- 
mand of his trodps, who retired from 
the valleys into the higher and inac- 
ctissiblo parts of the tuouutaius, em- 
barked at Gijon on the day following, 
and made sail for Kibadio, on the north- 
ern coast of Galicia, from whence he 
made his way across the hills to his 
brave followers, who still maintained 
themselves on the mouutaiiiB in the 
interior of that province; and, joining 
his old solera near Mondonedo, re- 
appeared in uttdiminished strength in 
the valley of the SeL Astonished at 
his active adversely having thus es- 
eaped him, Ney lost no time in retrac- 
ing his footsteps, and marched^ direct 
for Lugo ; and on the 29ih met Mar- 
shal Soult at that places, whither he 


had arrived on his retreat from Portu- 
gal, after his defeat by Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, in the manner to be imme- 
diately noticed. 

10. To complete the picture of the 
state of aflairs in the ^joining pro- 
vinces of Spain, when Sir Arthurs me- 
morable career began, it remains to no- 
tice the situation of Estremadura and 
New Castile after the departure of Na- 
poleon from the Peninsula. After the 
fall of Madrid, the Duke del Infantado, 
who commanded the army of the cen- 
tre, which had fallen back towards La 
Mancha, wiAi great difficulty collect- 
ed threnty ^thousand men at Cuenya in 
Now Castile. So little, however, were 
the Spanish* generals at this period 
aware of the inferiority of their troops 
to the French, notwithstanding all the 
disasters which they had undergone, 
that no sooner had^ he received ac- 
counts oj the march of Napoleon with 
his Guards and Nay’s corps to attack 
Sir John Moore on the Carrion, in the 
end of December, than, deeming the 
cd^ital now denuded of its principal 
defenders, ho advanced to co-operate 
in the movement upon it. Victor, hav- 
ing received early intelligence of his 
approach, set out to meet him wjth 
fourteen thousand foot and three thou- 
sand horse; and having defeated the 
advanced guard under Venegas, at Ta- 
rancon, the whole fell back to a strong 
position in front of Ucles, where they 
awaited the attack of the enemy. The 
battle took place on the 13th January, 
and proved to the Spanish troops one 
of the most disastrous of the whole 
war. Victor, perceiving that the left 
olf the enemy was the weakest part of 
their line, threw tho bulk of his forces 
against that wing ; it was speedily 
routed, and the reinforcements which 
VenegiM sent up to its supt>ort were 
suceessively driven back. The whole 
army now retreated ; but this retro- 
grade movement ^as speedily convert- 
ed into a disorderly fligjbt.^^the im- 
petuoits charges of th$ tenws'Fi^ 
dragoons. Fifteen hundred men 
slain .on^he spot*; nine thousand pd- 
soneriit^were twten, with the whole ar- 
tiUdy, standards, and baggage of the 
army. This battle destroyed almost 
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all the remainB of the Spanish regular 
army ; and the host which was there- 
after collected by Cartaojal, who was 
appointed to succeed the Duke del In- 
fantado in the command in the defiles 
of the Sierra Morena, coitsisted almost 
entirely of raw and inexperienced levies, 
upon whom no reliance whatever could 
be placed. The French disgraced their 
victory by the most inhuman cruel- 
ties ; and, after subjecting the clergy 
and principal inhabitants of Ucles to 
every indignity, bound sixty-nine, two 
and two together, and massacred themf 
as in the Reign of Teri'of; some even 
in the public slaughter-houses. At the 
same time, three hundred women, the 
wives or daughters of tbfifvictims, who 
made the air resound with their shrieks 
at this atrocious iniquity, were deliver- 
ed over, immediately aft^, to the pas- 
sions and brutality of theieoldiers ; and 
great numbers of the prisoners taken 
in battle were murdered in coid blood, 
on the plea of reprisals. 

11. .^ter this disaster, the Spani|h 
armies who had escaped from the rout 
of Ucles, and fled from the Somo-Sierra 
pass, fell back in two divisions: one 
towards the Sierra Morena, on the road 
to Seville ; the other, in the direction 
of Merida and Almarez, with a view to 
the support of Badajoz. The first was 
under the command of Cartaojal ; the 
latter of Cuesta. Cartaojal, when his 
whole detachments were called in, had 
still, in the end of February, sixteen 
thousand infantiy and three thousand 
horse, with which he watched the 
French under Sebastian!*, who lay with 
fifteen thousand men at Toledo ; while 
Cuesta, with fourteen thousand infafl- 
try and two thousand cavoliy, was 
posed to Victor on the Tagus, in Es- 
tremodura. The Duke d’Albuquerque 
commanded the advanced division of 
Cartaojal^B army, consisting of nine 
thousand footnioldi^s and tw6 thou^ 
sand horse, with which he advanced in 
themiddleof February towards T<»lisdo, 
from OarQ^laa in the Sierra Morena, 
where the femamder of the cor[)8 lay. 
Cartaojal in petvon «oon asstfcned the 
command, and this ill-concerted attack, 
with part only of the Spani^ibroe, de^ 
pressed by defeat, on a nuperior body 


of the enemy, flushed with victory, led 
to the result which might easily have 
been anticipated. ^Sel^tiani hastily 
assembled twelve thousaod men, with 
whom, as the enemy approached Toledo, 
he gave battle atCiud^ Real, and rout- 
ed them is half an hour, with the loss 
of a tbousai^d slain, dl their guns, and 
three thousand prisoners. The remain- 
der fled into the Sierra Morena, where 
they were quickly reinforced by new 
levies from Andalusia and Granada ; 
and Sebastiani, satisfled wuth his suc- 
cess, resumed his position in the capi- 
tal of La Mancha. 

12. A still greater disaster awaited 
the army collected in Esti'emadura, 
under the orders of Cuesta. This 
general, thougli a brave old veteran, 
was unhappily of a headstrong and 
obstinate disposition, andjr being im- 
bued with his full share of Castilian 
pride and i^orance, was equally in- 
capable of taking counsel from the 
lessons of tsxperience, or yielding to 
the advice of abler persons than him- 
self. These peculiarities, which ap- 
peared painfully conspicuous in the 
course of the campaign, on the first 
occasion when he acted in conceiii 
with Sir Arthur Wellesley, soon 
brought about a very serious disaster 
on the j)lains of Estremadura. Early 
in March, Victor received orders from 
JoBej)h at Madrid forthwith to pass 
the Tagjjs, in order to co-operate in 
NapoleOirs design of the general at- 
tack upon Portugal; while at the same 
time Liipisse, who, with a division of 
eight thousand men, was stationed 
near Salamanca, was ordered to ad- 
vance to Abrantes. Cuesta at this 
time lay on the hanks of the Tagus, 
and occupied the famous bridge of 
Almarez-— a noble structuite, five hun- 
dred and eighty feet lon^, and one 
hundred and tairty-four feet high, 
built by the town of Placencia during 
the rsign of Charles V., and rivaHing 
th6 greatest works of tha Romans in 
soliclity and grandeur. But as the 
enemy hod possession of the bridges 
of Talavera and Arzobispo, farther up 
the tiver, it was impossible to prevent 
them from crossing; and the destruc- 
tion of one of the arches by Cuesta’s 
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order waa to be lamented, as it de- 
atvoyed a precious ftioxiument of for- 
mer greatness, without contributing 
in any material degree to present 
security. Cuesta, finding himself as- 
sailed along the line of the Tagus by 
twenty thousand infantry ^nd three 
thousand cavalty, with fo^y-two guns, 
fell back at all points, and, crossing 
the ridge of mountains which separates 
the valley of the Tagus from that of 
the Guadiana, took i)OBt at Medellin, 
on the latter river, where he contriv- 
ed, by assembling all his detachments, 
to collect twenty thousand infantry, 
four thousand horse, and twenty 
pieces of cannon. The bridge of Me- 
dellin was nut seriously contested by 
the Sj)aniai*ds, who were drawn up in 
the form of a half -moon, in a line 
about a league in breadth, a little to 
the south of the river. ‘Notwithstand- 
ing his inferiority in numbers, having 
only fifteen thousand foot and three 
thousand horse on the spoif, Victor im- 
mediately advanced to the attack. 

18. The right wing of the Spaniards, 
where their best troops were placed, 
made a brave resistance, and for two 
hours not only held the enemy in 
check, but sensibly gained ground, and 
already the shouts of victory were 
heard in that quarter. Encouraged 
by these favourable appearances, Cuesta 
moved forward his centre, which also 
drove back the enemy; and^deeming 
the yictory now secure, the TSpintsh 
general sent foryrard his «cavaliy to 
charge. No sooner had they come 
into fire, however, than the whole 
horse, instead of charging the enemy, 
turned about and fled, trampling their 
own victorious infantiy under foot, and 
spreading diisorder and alarm through 
the whole rear. The oonsequences of 
such pusillanimous coi^uot, in an army 
composed in great pali of new levies, 
weM immediately fiital. Great part of 
the Spanish tmops took to fligH 
Still, however, the victorious centre 
stood ^rm, and gallantly; by a point- 
blank diaclxarge, repelled the finilt ef- 
forts of the victoriouB French dra- 
goons ; but Victor, upon thie, instant- 
ly brought up cannon, and made s^ch 
gaps in their ranks hj his volleys of 


grape, that the French dragoons suc- 
ceeded in breaking through, and then 
the whole army took to flight. The 
French horse pursued the fugitives 
for several miles with great slaughter. 
The whole &J)ani8h artillery fell into 
the hands of the victors ; and their 
total loss, in killed, wounded, and x>i'i* 
soners, did not fall short of ten thou- 
sand men, while that of the French 
did not exceed a tenth part of the num- 
ber*. So complete was their rout, that 
Cvesta, who fled with a few horsemen 
teto the recesses of the Sierra Moreua, 
coul^ not, ftft* some days after the bat- 
tle, i*ally a single battalion of infantry; 
and nothing but the strength and in- 
tricacy of these mountains, and the 
vague apprehension excited by the dis- 
aster experienced in the last campaign 
by Dupont, beyond them, prevented 
Victor, in the first moments of dis- 
may occasioned by this victory and 
that of Ciudad Real, from penetrating 
into Andalusia, and planting the French 
cf^les in triumph on the minarets of 
Smile. 

14. While these disastrous events 
were prostrating the Spanish strength 
on the plains of La Mancha, and on the 
banks of the Guadiana, Marshal Soult 
lay inactive at 0{H>rto, and was far from 
making that use of his important con- 
quest which might have been expected 
from his vigour and ability. He had 
become master, indeed, of an opulent 
commercial city, abounding in resources 
of all kinds, and containing one hun- 
dred and ninety pieces of heavy can- 
non, besides immense warlike stores 
and magazines; and his advanced posts, 
pushing forward to the south of the 
Douro, subdued the whole country as 
far as the Vatiga, But not only had 
the obstinate hostility of the popula- 
tion considerably weakened nis army 
during its march from Galicia, but it 
had strongly imj^ss^ him with the 
risk of advancing farther into a country 
animated by such feelings, until he re- 
ceived more accurate acoonutB of the 
force and intentions of the Englii^ 
ani^, add advices of the co-operation 
of Lapiase end Victor on the eastern 
frontier of >1he kingdom. Nor was this 
all. Whilehc himself overcame all hoa- 
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tility in front, the elements of a most 
serious resistance had again sprung up 
in the country he had passed and 
blows of no inconsiderable magnitude 
had been struck, both by the Spaniards 
and Portuguese, on the fortified posts 
and detachments left in his reaPi^ 

15. The Galician insurgents, taking 
advantage of the absence of Soult in 
Portugal, and Ney with the greater 
I>art of lus corps in Asturias, had col- 
lected in great strength round the (Je- 
pots and armed stations in the south- 
ern parts of their provineg. Tuy, conf 
taining the principal reserve of S^ult*s 
corps, and Vigo, gjin-isoned by thir- 
teen hundred men, left in guard of the 
military cheat, were sood surrounded 
each by several thousand armed pea- 
sants ; and although the former, after 
a blockade of several weeks, was re- 
lieved- by Buccorira despatched from 
Oporto, the latter, with its uihole gar- 
rison and treasure, fell into the liands 
of the Spaniards. A still more serious 
blow was struck by Silviera with Ijis 
Portuguese levies, who had taken re- 
fuge, on the French invasion, in the 
wUdest recesses of Tras- os -Montes. 
That onter^irising officer, issuing from 
his retreat as soon as the French had 
passed on, suddenly appeared before 
Chaves, now filled with the sick and 
magazines of their army, entered the 
town without opposition, and in four 
days afterwards made himself master 
of the castle, with thirteen hundred 

risoners. Encouraged by this success, 

6 advanced on the traces of the 
French army ; reached Braga, which 
he evacuated upon hearing d the fall 
of Oporto, and crossed over to the val- 
ley of the Tamega^ where he mode 
himself master of the important town 
and bridjge of Amaraute — a pass of 
great strSigth, the possession of which 
barred the principal line of communi- 
cation from Oporto ^ Tras -os -Montes 
and the northern provinces of ^he 
Peninsula* 

16. But^ in addition to these 
toward eircometanoes, i&e sitn^ion of 
Soult, both from tbs intrigles witii 
which h^ wad surrounded, and those in 
which hehimself wad-engaged, was one 
of a very peculiar and almost unpreoe* 


dented kind. While the example of 
thrones having been won by soldiers' 
hands in the case dl Napoleon, Murat, 
and more recently Jeroihe^aud Joseph, 
had inspired the marshal with extra- 
vagant ideas of the destiny which 
might await him in the Lusitaiiian pro- 
vinces, the dreadful privations which 
they had recently undergone, and the 
apparently interminable extent of the 
wars in which the Emperor was en- 
gaged, had laid the foundations of 
widespread disaffection among his fol- 
lowers. Thus a double set of intrigues 
was simultaneously going forward in 
the army at Oporto. While the French 
party in the northern provinces of 
Portugal were preparing an address, 
which in a few days was signed by 
thirty thoimnd persons, to Soult, pray- 
ing him to assume the sofereignty of 
their counti^, and that officer, yield- 
ing to the fleittering illusion, was pre- 
paring proclamations in the name of 
Nicholas I.t King of Portugal,* and 
endeavouring, though without success, 
to gain the consent of his generals of 
division to the usurpation, a numerous 
body of superior officers in his army 
were organising the ramifications of a 
vast conspiracy among tho troops, the 
object of which was to revolt against 
the authority of Napoleon, restore a 
republican government in France, seize 
Soult and such officers as should ad- 
here to foijtunes, and put a stop to 
th» /tevastating wars which he was 
waging to*the detriipent alike of his 
cciuntiy and the world. Secret ad- 
vances, in relation to both these pro- 
jects, were made to Sir Arthur Wel- 
lesley soon after he landed ; but that 
cautious general, without implicating 
himseR or his government in such dark 
designs, continued steadfast in his plan 
of tevniiiiatingall theib chimerical pro- 
jects by expemng Soult from Portugal 

* *'It is oaitain that a proclamation was 
printed at Boult's headquarters^ addressed 
to the gener<als of divi^on, to be published 
as an order of the day: in whleh be announc- 
ed himself King of iWtugal and Algarves, 
sutde^ to the approval of the fimperw, 
of which he entertained no doubts. Dela- 
borde, one of his generals, who positively re- 
fused. as well as Loison, to go into the pro- 
ject, long after showed a copy of this procla- 
mattonat Paris."— TBiBatTnsAC, viL M6, 647. 
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by force of arms; while Napoleon wise^ 
ly and maguanimonsfy overlooked the 
wholeafiair. And wrote to Sonltthat “he 
recollected nothing but Austerlitz.” * 

17. It was in this situation of aifiiirs 
in Spain and Portugal that SAr Arthur 
Wellesley — who shall hercj^ter be call- 
ed Wellington — ^landed at Lisbon; 
and from this time forward; the his- 
torian, in narrating tlie annals of the 
Peninsular campaigns, instead of a con- 
fused and involved narrative of sepa- 
rate actions and operations, which no 
art can render intl'resting to the refulcr, 
and which it requires no small efibrt 
in the writer himself to apprehend, 
finds himself embarked on a connected 
and consecutive stream of eveiits, at 
first inconsidciMble, and scarcely at- 
tended to ins the shock of vast armies 
on the Danube, but which steadily in- 
creased in depth and magEitude, until 
it attracted the attention of all Europe, 
and filially overwhelmed thd emfiire of 
Napoleon in its waves. 

18. Nothing could be more deplor- 
able than the situation of Portugal 
when Wellington lauded at Lisbon. 
Cradock’s preparations to evacuate that 
capital, unavoidable and prudent at the 
time of the Corunna retreat, liiid not 
only depressed to the lowest degree 
the spirit of the people, but aroused, 
to an extent which had become truly 
alarming, the general suspj^n of 
treachery in all classes. LisD^^o^uas 
ill the moat violei^t state of agitation; 
the cry of treason had been raised ; a 
British uniform no longer secured the 
wearer from insult, and on the con- 
trary often exposed }imi to i^ult. 
Couriers were robbed of thebe des- 
patches ; guards insulted on their 
posts ; and to such a pitch had ^e pub- 
lio audacity risem that the saoie pre- 
cautions against 'mob-vjolenoe which 
had been taken by Junot to his se- 
curity after &e defeat of Yitxieira, were 
now resorted to byCrhdock from the 
pressure of the same necessity. . Nor 
was this spirit confin^ tp^isbe^ {u 
Oporto, the disposition to insult the 
British was still more decided than in 

* Sonlt liod particularly disthiguifihed him- 
self in that battle, fiee oAfo, Chap. XL. f 12i>. 


the capital, and the government of the 
multitude yet more decidedly pro- 
nounced. From the Minho to the 
Tagus, the country was in a state of 
tumult and insubordination: the sol- 
diers, scattered without segai’d to mili- 
tary system, and unpaid, lived at fi^ee 
quarters on the inhabitants ; while, 
all government and law being in abey- 
ance, the peasantry of the country in 
bands, and the populace of the towns 
in^obs, intercepted the communica- 
tions, appointed or displaced the geno- 
ilils at pleasure, and massacred with- 
out i|iercy ad persons of whom they 
were suspicious. 

19. Nothing daunted by this in- 
auspicious aifil apparently desperate 
state of things, Wellington, with that 
far-seeing wisdom and unconquerable 
firmness whidh is the foundation of 


everything great in ibis world, was 
calmly preparing the means of an effi- 
cient S.ud permanent defence of the 
country. Before leaving London, he 
ha^ submitted to goveiiimeut a me- 
morandum, which became the founda- 
tion of the whole defensive system 
.afterwards pursued in that country; 
and to the steady prosecution of 
which, through all the vicissitudes of 
fortui^, the ultimate deliverance of 
the Peninsula and Europe is, beyond 
aUjquestion, to be ascribed.t Appre- 


t ** I have always been of opinion that 
Portugal might be defended whatever might 
be the result the contest in Spain ; and 
that, in the mean time, the meosuroa adopt- 
ed fur the defence of Portugal would be high- 
ly useful to the Spaniards in their contest 
with tile French. My opinion was, that the 
Portuguese military establishments, upon 
the footing of;40,000 militia, and 30,000 re- 
gular troops, ought to be revived; and that 
in addition to those troops, his Mt^esty ought 
to employ au army in I^irtugal, amounting 
to alwut 30,000 British troops, including 
about 4000 cavalry. My opinion fvas, that 
even if Spain should have been conquered, 
the French would not have been able to over- 
run Portugal with a foriio than 100,000 

men; and that, as loU|r as the contest should 
continue in Spain, this force, ff it coul4.be 
put in a state of actirity, would be hiH^hly 
usefe) to tee Bpanlardfl,' hnd might eventually 
have decided tee contest 
** The Britlte force empfeyad fn Boxtoal 
should, in this view «r the queetten, ttohe 
less than 80,009 men, of which ^umber four 
or five thousand shopld be cavalry, and teore 
should be a large body of ortillety. 

**Thc wholoof tlie army in Portugal, Portu- 
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ciating with perfect accuracy, as the 
event subsequently proved, the mili> 
tary advantages of Portugal, inter- 
sected by mountains, inhtvbit^ by a 
brave and hardy peasantry, lying on 
the flank of Spain, and ^>ackisd by the 
ocean, that true base of British tnili- 
tary operations, he gave it as his de- 
cided opinion, that, even if Spain were 
conquered, thirty thousand Portuguese 
regular troops, supported by forty 
thousand militia, and .thirty thoui^d 
English foot-soldiers, including tour 
thousand cavalry, could defend the 
country, and render it ifapregnalplo to 
a less force than a hundred thousand 
French. These judicious suggestions 
were acted up6n withoutf reserve by thd 
government : the old militaiy institu- 
tions of the monarchy were revived; 
thirty thousand men whre ordered to 
be raised by conscription, and taken 
into British pay; the militia and ar- 
denanzas were called out*; 'British 
officers were sent over in great num- 
bers for the troops "'of the line; |^nd 
General Beresford was appointed com- 
mander -in -chief of the Pottuguese 

guese as well as British, should be placed 
under the command of British officers. The 
stafT of the army, the oommissoriat in parti- 
culfir, must be British; and these depart- 
ments must be extensive in proportidh to ^e 
strength of the whole army which will aotin 
Purtugal, to the number of detached pMts 
whieh it will be necessary to occupy, and 
with the view to the difficulties of providing 
and distributing supplies in that country. 
In regard to the details of these measures, 1 
recommend that the British army in Fortu- 
giil should be reinforced, as soon as possible, 
with some companies of British rifloraeu, 

- and with 3000 British or Gormam caralry ; 
that the complement of ordnance with t]]at 
army should be made thirty pieces of cannon, 
of which two brigades should be nine-pound- 
ers ; that these pieces of ordnance should 
be completely horsed; that twenty pieces of 
brass (twelve-pounders) ordnance utod tra- 
velling carriages, should be sent to Portugal 
with a view to theoecimation of certain posi- 
tions in the couniry; that a cor|ie of engin- 
eers for an armyof 6P,1Uii0 niCn sh<Ald be scut 
there, andaeoiiM^arBUefylbraUtypiooes 
of cannon. % 

*'I understand fbat^til^ British army now^; 
in Portugal consists of 20,000 men, indfudw. 
Ciivslry. It should be xnfwle up to 20,000 
fiintry at least, as soon gs posslbll; addi- 

tions of rffimnen and other good iuAuitry,< 
whidb by Riis time may have boeti lOflttM 
after the campaign in Spain."— Wslunoton's 
Ifiatde, London, 9th March 1809 ; Ouawoon. 


forcoB, and soon communicated to the 
whole the inestimable advantages of 
regular organisation, vigorous eneigy, 
and strict discipline. » 

20. Immense was the effect produced 
by these energetic and well-timed 
mea&uresi The very suspending the 
prejimtioqp for em):mrkation, and the 
forward movement of the troops, ope- 
rated lik^e a charm in stilling the public 
discontent. Confidence generally re- 
vived when Giese measures were fol- 
lowed by the taking so large a body 
of Portuguese troops into British pay, 
the calling but of the militia, landing 
of stores, artillery, and reinforcements 
from England, and other measures, 
which indicate a serious resolution 
to def^d the country. The bands of 
robbers and desperadoes who infested 
the roads, speedily found employment, 
regular pay, and good rations in the 
army; and (liese advantages, to which 
the soldiers had been entire strangers 
under thtf corrupt administration of 
their old government, ere long attract- 
ed the daring and energetic mm every 
part of the country to the patriotic 
standards. These feelings of reviving 
hope and increased confidence were 
worked up to the highest pitch by the 
landing of Sir Arthur Wellesley, with 
a brilliant staff, at Lisbon on the 22d 
April. Into every department his pre- 
sence seemed to infuse new life and 
confide^e. Men spoke no lon^r of 
def^t^ measures; the occupation of 
Oporto by Soult was forgotten: the 
question in every one's mouth was, 
When sliall we move forward?" The 
delight of the Portuguese was un- 
bounded: they haile^ the British hero 
as if conquest and m joame were one. 
A Britiidi uniform Mger attracted 
obloquy; it univefii^ awakened re- 
spect. All dajr loiig/|ike streets were 
crowded with Joyous assemblages, con- 
gratulating each other on the happy 
event; and at night the city was illu- 
minated, even in its obscurest streets 
and alleys. In the theatres pieces 
were hastily got up, in which Victoiy 
madO to crown the hero with 
hmrels, and address him in strains 
which, though then savouring of the 
language of panegyric, were afterwards 
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found to bo but antldpationa of ibe to bo incapable of standing in the 
truth. * Jeld the imook of the imperial le- 

21. Two diffei^t optems of Opera- gions. 
tion presented themoekea to the choice 22. against Soult ' being 

of the English general, when he took resok^^l^l in 1^e first instance, Wel- 
the command in Portugal. The first lingtonm^^dhis force intwo columns 
was to move to the eastward, and towards the north of Portugal. The 
combine an attack with ^Cues^ on right, consisting of sis thousand foot 
Victor, in the valley of the Wgus. and' one thousi^ horse, under Beres- 
This plan, which was strongly reoom- was to advance by Visen and 
mended by the Spanish genml, had I^ego, towards the upper Bouro, in 
the advantage of striking at once at ord$r to co-e||^t6 with Silviera, who, 
the heart of the enemy’s power, and, it was hoped, Still held the line of the 
by compelling the concent^tion of his Tamega, and the important bridge of 
principal forces to cover Madrid, would Amat]|nte ; and tbus turn Soult’s left 
prove a seasonable relief to the patriot flank, and out him ofT from any retreat 
bands in all quarters, and prepare the by l^ga, or though ^^as-os-Montes 
means of renewed resistance in the to Astorga and*£son. left, under 
remote provinces, especiajdy i^at of tVeUington in person, after assembling 
Andalusia. Wellington wias not in- at Coimbra, consisting of fifteen thou- 
sensiblo to ,*,hd importance of these sand infantry^ snd sixteen hundred 
considerations; and he declared, two oav&dry, was to move directly by the 
days after his arrival in P(^Ogal, that Yauga upon Oporto. Hopes were en* 
he was convinced, “ the French would tertain^d that a considerable part of 
be in serious danger in Spain, only Soult’s army might be cut off in its 
when a gi^at force shell be coUectod retreat from the Vauga to the Douro; 
which si^ oblige theiihto concentrate ana measures bad been very skilfully 
their troops; and a combined opera- taken to surprise the enemy and se- 
tion of the force in this country, with cure that object But the French 
that under Guesta, may be the ground- general got mformatlon of the ap- 
work of such extended operations.” proach of the E^cig^ish, and the con- 
But, on more mature consideration, it spira^ in his own stey, just in time 
was justly deemed more expedient to to.pravent the catastrophe. The prin- 
commence operations by clearkfg the cipm leaders were suddenly arrested, 
northern provinces of Portugal 3 the and the troops, rapidly withdrawn be- 
enemy. Much dissatisfactioq^ould hind the Douro; the bridge over 
with reason be excited in tha^||ta- whiih, at Oporto, was prepared for 
try, if, while one-third of its^territory firing, and aU the boats that could be 
was still in the hands of the enemy, a discovered were brought over to the 
portion of the native and all the allied northern bank of the river. At the 
forces should be employed in a foreign same time, Loison was des^tched tq 
operation; the Esw^h am^ might be th^ rear, with a strong division, to 
exposed to i^M^iid^rable hasard, if, clear the batiks of the Temega, and se- 
while far advaxl^f^to the interior cure thebridge of Ammnte; and, after 
of Spain, its l^i^ communication some dayifsharp fighting, he suo^ded 
were to be menaiWby the advance of in that e^ect, and disiMgedsilviera 
Soult from Oporto^ JUd it was of no f rom MadLeneie, 

small conSequeno^ M a war in which meanwhila Brit- 

Bo much depexid3r'bi|( qpinion and iah and' mxt Portuguese, 

mly success, to engi^ at flrit M an tfaeps, was Alcaa- 

operation within ute ^0oaipaai of fhe wi,. aind the amern fronrier o| the 
British army akne, ohe kfilgdem, to observe Lapissa, and ViC- 

in which much w<mld d^rad tor, ai3iJ imQrd aoma prote,^i^,io tlmi 

co-opmtmn of the Bpanijm forces expos^ "pm o£ , the Pomigjjphse 4p* 
clearly proved, by woeful experience minionk 
voi«vm. 
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23. The Britigh advanced posts fell 
in with the enemy on the 11th May ; 
but^ by a rapid retreat, the latter suc- 
ceeded in extricating themselves from 
a situation of* some peril, crossed the 
Douro, and burped the bridge of boats 
at Oporto. The English standards soon 
appeared in great strength on the 
southern bank, and the French bat- 
talions lined the northern shore ; but 
the broad Douro rolled between the 
hostile forces, and it appeared next to 
impossible^ without either bridge* or 
boats, to cross the river in face of 
nearly equal force. Earl^ on the morn- 
ing of the 12^ however, Qeneraf Mur- 
ray succeeded in collecting some boats 
four miles up at Avintes; and three 
having, by great daring, been obtained 
by Colonel Waters, by crossing in a 
small skiff opposite ,th4 Seminary at 
Oporto, twenty-^ve the Buffs were 

quickly ferried over in the ^rst boat, 
and, the two others rapidly following, 
about a hundred men got a footing 
under cover of that budding, unj^r- 
ceived by the enemy. The anxiety of 
the people, however, soon drew the 
enemy's attention to the spot; and no 
sooner were the coats perceived, 

than a tumultuous noise of drums and 
shouts was heard in the city, and con- 
fused masses of the enemy were seen 
hunying forth in all directions, and 
throwing out clouds of sharpshooters, 
who came furiously down upon the 
Seminary. The building was soon sur- 
rounded; the fire of the enemy visibly 
augment^ faster than that of the Brit- 
ish; Gieneral Paget, who commanded, 
was struck down severely wounded; 
and the eager gesticulations of the cfti- 
zens from the houses on the cftposite 
bank, implored relief for their heroic 
allies, now apparently doomed to de- 
struotiofi. 


24, So violent was the struggle, so 
critical the momen|, that Wellington 
himself was on the point of crossing 
to share the dangers of his advanced 
guard; and it was only the entreaties 
of his friends, and Ids own just confi- 
dence in Gsnzbai. BiLL, who^ow com- 
mmM, which prevented him from 
“ so. By degrees, however, the 
i of the Bntish jutiUeiy, consisting 


of twenty guns, placed on the heights 
of Villa if ova, oif a projecting promon- 
tory of the soqthem bank, opposite the 
Seminary, became so po^eriul that it 
drove the enemy from all sides of the 
building, excepting the iron gate on 
the north, where the Buf& were a 
mat^ for t}iem. Some daring citizens 
crosred over with large boats to Sher- 
brooke's division, farther down the 
river, which was soon ferried over in 
considerable bodies; and hesitation be- 
came visible in the French ranks, which 
was increased to confusion, when Mur- 
ray's columns, on the extreme right 
of the British, began to appear and 
Uxreaten their communicatiou with 
Amarante and the great line of re- 
treat. Horse, foot, and cannon, now 
rushed tumultuously towards the rear; 
the city was hastily evacifated, amidst 
the enthusiastic cheers of the people. 
Hill's oentml column, strongly rein- 
forced by the 48th and 66th regiments 
which ha(f crossed, debouched fiercely 
from the Seminary, and, by repeated 
volleys on the confused crowds of the 
flying troops, threw them into utter dis- 
order;^ and nothing bub the inactivity 
of Murray on the right, who did not 
nrake the use he might have done of 
his advantageous petition on the flank 
of the retreating host, preserved them 
from total ruin. As it was, they lost 
five hundred killed and wounded, five 
guns, a large quantity of ammuni- 
tiengi>ln the action; seven hundred 
sicx wer^ taken in^the hospital, and 
fifty French guns in the arsenal; and so 
complete and unexpected was the sur- 
prise, that Wellington, at four o'clock, 
quietly sat down to the dinner and 
table-service which had been prepared 
for Soult. 

26. Rowland Hill, afterwards Lord 
Hill, one of the most distinguished 
ofiloers of the British army, who first 
rose to eminence 4n this combat, was 
second son of Sir John Hill of Hawk- 
stone, ill Shropshire, and was horn 
there on August 11,, 1772. He was 
educated, in the first instance, at Rug- 
1^; but completed his instruction for 
the army at the militaiy academy at 
Straabiu^ At the age of sixteen he 
obtained a oommiasion in the 88th regi- 
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ment, from whicli lie was afterwards sicill the enterprises intriisted to his 
transferred to the 27th f and he made direction ; and bj the suddenness and 
bis first essay in arms/* like Napoleo^ rapidity of his strokes against detached 
at the siege of 7oulon, as he closed his columns, aa well as the fimmess and 
military career in combating the same intrepidity of l^s conduct in gene,ral 
commander at Waterloo. At Toulon actions, contributed essentially to the 
he was slightly wounded; and ^having general success of the war. No British 
been intrusted by Sir DaviA Duti#as general inspired such dread to the 
with bringing home the despatches, he French officers, and none so frequently 
was offer^ by Colonel Graham, (after- caught them at a disadvantage, and 
wards Lord Lynedoch), who had served struck such sudden and weighty blows 
as a volunteer in the same fortress, a against them. When it was known in 
majority in the 90tb regiment, which subsequent times that Hill had set off 
Gr^am had just raised. He was soon fro& the British position at the head 
made lieutenant-colonel in the same of a body of light troops, the French 
regiment, at the head of which he gal- generals stood *to their arihs^ from* the 
lantly combated in the battle of Alex- Douro to the Sierra Moreno. Simple 
andria, on the 21st March 1801, [anUt and affable in liis manners, humane 
Chap. XXXIV. § 80]. His conduct on and benevolent, he united the virtues 
that occasion was so conspicuous that of a citizen to t]^e qualities of a hero, 
he was presentiad by the Pasha of Egypt and was beloved by all classesc With 
with a superb sword as a mark of grati- the unanimous concun^nce of the 
tude. In 1803 he was made major- army, ho, was afterwards made corn- 
general; and he commanded a brigade mander- in -chief, which exalted situa- 
under Wellesley at the battles of Ro- tion he held, till, full of years and 
liya and Vimeira. He was afterwards honour, he retired in 1842, a few 
engaged in Sir John Moore's retreat; months before his death, 
did good service in the battle of Co- 27. To have crossed such a river as 
runna, and directed the rear-g\^ard the Douro, in presenc#of such a general 
which covered the embarkation of the as Soult, with a force little, if at all, 
troops on the following day. In 1809 superior to the French, was a most 
he was again sent out to the Peninsula, brilliant opening of the campaign, and 
at the head of a brigade ; and, on Sir was justly regarded as reflecting as 
Edward Paget bejj^g wound^, sue- much credit on the daring and skill of 
ceeded to the command in the Semin- the English general, as it cast a shade 
ary, which he held with heroic coi ^ gge. on the vigilance and circumspection of 
till assistance was ferried over fromS^ the French marshal But Napoleon's 
opposite side. Thenceforward' his ca- troops were, beyond all others, capable 
reer needs no biography: his deeds are of remedying such a disaster; and, not- 
emblazoned on the brightest page of withstanding the confusion into which 
England's glory : he will be found by they had been thrown by their preci- 
Wellington's side on every field of pitate retreat, before nightfall order 
fame, from the Douro to Waterloo. ^ was restored, and the army securely 
26. Like Suwarroff, Hill had the rare rested under the protection of a vigi- 
felirity of never having been beaten in lant and powerful rear - guard. « Next 
the fimd, but, unlike him, he enjoyed morning Soult was quietly resuming 
his sovereign's honours and country's his march for Amarante, when he re- 
gratitude to an advanced old age, With- ceived the stunningsintelligen^ that 
out the great and overruling talents re- that important post, oommatiding the 
quisite in a general • in - chief, no officer only bridge and defile over the Tamega, 
ever possessed a rarer assemblage of and the only Bne of retreat practicable 
qualities fitted to vender h^ an incom- for artillery^ was already in the hands 
parable second in oommano. Brave in of the enemy. In effict Beresford, hav» 
action, sagacious in design, secret in' ing crossed the Douro farther up, had 
counsel, cool in danger, prompt in exe- attacked Loison’s outposts at Amarante 
oution, he conducted with admirable on the morning of the 12th with such 
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vigour, that he fell back from that post 
in the direction of Guimaraens. 

28. Souli*B situation now seemed all 
but desperate: the well-known strength 
of the bridge of Jmstante precluded 
the hope that it coulo^ fon^ by dis- 
couraged and retreating troops, now 
that it was held by regular British and 
Fertuguese soldiers; the great road to 
Braga was already in the possession of 
the enemy, os they held Oporto, from 
which it issued ; and it could be rain- 
ed only by cross hill-roads, totally im- 
isracticable for artille^, and almbst 
impassable for mules or horsq/i. Yet 
not a moment was to be^lost : already 
the British outposts began to ai>pear, 
and the thunder of their horse-artUleiy 
was heard at no great distance. The 
enezgy of the French gjpneral, however, 
now fully , aroused, was equal to the 
crisis. He resolved to abandon his ar- 
tillery, ammunition, and baggage, find 
make his way, with all imaginable ex- 
pedition, across the mountains to the 
Braga road. This resolution wa| im- 
mediately carried into execution. All 
the powder which the men could not 
cairy was blownlup near Penafiel on 
the morning of the ISth; and the 
French army, abandoning its whole 
carriages, rapidly ascended the valley 
of the Sousa by roads almost imprac- 
ticable, even, for the cavalry; rejoined 
Lokon at Guimaraens; 'and continued 
its passage over the mountains, leaving 
Braga on its left. 

29. Notwithstanding the sacrifice of 
his whole matSrid, howfjer, Soult's re- 
treat was extremely disastrous, even to 
the soldiers of his army. When h^ re- 
joined Loison atGuimaraens, it became 
necessary to abandon all the artillery 
and ammunition belongii^ to that cu- 
vid^n ^ b^vyiroinB, ever since the 13th, 
impeded ^the progress of the troops 
throi^h the mountains ; the stragglers 
multiplied at evei^r step; frightfm de- 
files, beside raging torrents, formed 
their paths; the shoes of the soldiers 
were worn out*— they could hardly bear 
their anhs, and, with the whole re- 
maining mules and horses, ml the sick 
and wounded fell into the hands of 
the British. The streams, everywhere 
swollen by the excessive fioods, were 


impassable, except by their bridges ; 
and the arch cl Ponte Nova, over the 
roaring torrent Sf the Cavado, was the 
only line of retreat \fhich lay open, 
after the occupation of the roaa to 
Braga by Wellington and of that to 
Amaradte by Beresford. This bridge 
was occupied, and had been partially 
destroyed by the peasants; unless it 
could be regained, the hour of suixen- 
der had arrived, for the army was 
struggling through a narrow defile be- 
tween awful precipices, almost insifigle 
file. Wellin^on, inclose pursuit: Ihun- 
dered in the rear, and would infallibly 
attack on the following morning. 

30. In this extremity the heroic cour- 
age of Colonel Dulong, who in the dark, 
with twelve grenadiers, crept along a 
naiTow ledge of masonry which was left 
of the arch, suiprised t!he Portuguese 
guards, and made himself master of 
the bridge, extricated the army from 
this apparently hopeless situation, and 
opened up the' road to Montalegi*e, 
where .the whole arrived perfectly ex- 
hausted, and in woeful plight, late on 
the evening of the 17th. Soult con- 
tinued his retreat across the Galician 
frontier, reached Orense on the 26tb, 
and DU the day following met Ney at 
Lugo, who had returned from his Astu- 
rian expedition, and dislodged an irre- 
gular body of twelv^thousand peasants 
who were blockading three French bat- 
taliojp in that place. ** His condition,” 
3%0(n3omini,, ** was much more disas- 
trous than * that • in which General 
Moore had traversed the some town 
six months before.” The French dis- 
graced this retreat by the most savage 
cruelty. The peasants were massacred, 
and the houses burned by them, along 
the whole line of march, without re- 
morse ; but their own losses were very 
severe, amounting to about a fourth 
part of the whole troops which were 
att^ked on the Douro, besides all their 
artille^, ammunition, and baggage, 
and even a considerable part of their 
muskets. 

81. Aftertj|48li3iportanisucceaB,Wel- 
Irngtonretumed to Oporto, from when^ 

as possible to Amabtes, and engaged 
in active preparatibiis for co-operating 
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with CueBta, and advancing thi^ough 
EfttrebiaduTa towards Madrid. Victor 
had not improved h||| important vie- 
t6ty at Medellip so much as might have 
been expected, especially considering 
the great amount and excellent qua- 
lity of his cavalry, which were of in- 
estimable importance in th^ Iqvel plains 
that run up to the foot of the Sierra 
Morena. But the operations of the 
English general were impeded for above 
a month by the want of money, of which 
at this period be bitterly complained, 
and; which led him to suspect at the 
time that ^vemment had engaged in 
an enterprise beyond their strength. In 
truth, however, the finances of Great 
Britain, as the event proved, were fully 
equal to the strain; and the difficulty 
qi.'ose entirely from the extraordinaty 
scarcity of specie at that crisis, in the 
British Islands, arising in some degree, 
perhaps, from the profuse though un- 
avoidable issue of paper to carry on the 
prodigious mercantile operations and 
national expenditure df the period, but 
much more from the vast consumption 
and requisitions of the French and Aus- 
trian armies during the campaign on the 
Danube, which caused every guinea to 
be bought up atan extravagant premium 
for the use of these continentid armies. 
At the same time, the want of warlike 
experience was severely felt in the 
mv, both on the part of ifie officers and 
soldiers. The commissariat, in all its 
branches, was very defective. RGliue^ 
by a month's intermission fro^ ac^e 
operations, from tile excitement and 
dangers of actual warfare, the troops 

find. Plunder was universal along 
their line of match ; the countiy, for 
miles on either side, was filled with 
stfagglers; and the instant the com- 
mon men got out of the sight of their 
officers, outrages were committed with- 
out end on the defenceless inhabitants, 
whohsAhidled their arrivalas deliverers. 
To such a height did these evUn ax|se, 
that Wellington, in several regiments, 
directed the roll to be calld every 
hour; he largely augmented the powers 
and force at tiie disposal of the provost- 
marshid ; and, in m l^ttemesa of his 
heart| toon thim once '^te to gorern* 


meut, that the British army, " excel- 
lent on parade, excellent to ^hi, was 
worse than an enemy in a country, and 
liable to dissolution alike bv success or 
defeat.” 

82. DoubtleMhit large arrears of pay 
due at this timh to the army, amount- 
ing to £800,000, and in several regi- 
ments embracing two months* pay, con- 
tributed in a great degree to this dis- 
graceful state of things ; and it is in- 
teresting to trace the early difficulties 
of that commander in training his 
troops to the duties of real warfare, 
who afterwardfe declared, in the just 
pride %f ei^rienced achievement, 

that with the army he led from Spain 
into France, ha could have gone any- 
where and done anything.” But these 
facta are highly valuable, as demon- 
strating how essentially the militsiy 
is* an arf dependent uppn practice for 
suepess; hjw little even rigid disci- 
pline, gallant officers, and admirable 
equipment, can compensate for the 
want of actual experience; what dif- 
ficulties the commander had to con- 
teftd with, who was compelled thus to 
educate his officers and soldiers in 
presence of the enexny; how much al- 
lowance must be made for the disao- 
ters of the Spanish troops, who, ^th- 
out any of these advantages, were at 
once exposed to the shock of the vet^ 
ran legions Napoleon; and what 
must have been the sterling courage 
of those men, who, even when thus in- 
experienced, were never once brought 
in the Peninsqla into fair combat with 
the enemy, tlrat they did not success- 
fully assert the inherent sujperiority of 
the*Anglo-Saxon race. 

88. Remittances to an adequate 
amoimt in gold bars and specie, hav- 
ing, in consequence of the presriug 
representations of the EjOgUshganeral, 
been at length obtained, on the 25th 
of June, for the army, and a more 
efficient system of dbntrol established 
by his unceasing vigilance among the 
troops, Wellington; in the end of that 
month, commimeed bis march from 
Abrantes, in the ^hrection of Alcan- 
tara and the Spanish frontier. His 
plan at first was, that Ouesta idioiidd 
maintain himself in some strong posi- 
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tion towards the foot of the Sierra tablished his headquarter at Fuente 
Morena, and if possible amuse Victor Guinaldo, nca* Ciudad Rodngo; but 
BO as to retain him in that quarter, to his duty was yierely to protect the 
the south not only of the Tagiu, but frontier from insult iy;id observe the 
of the Ouadiana ; while he himself enemy at Salamanca, not to tahe any 
moved on Placencia and Talavera, so active part in the important operations 
as to cut off his retreat to Madrid, and which were in contemplation, 
prevent his junction with the forces 34. The approach of armies so con> 
of Sebastian! in La Mancha, or those siderable,* aR converging towards the 
of Joseph in the capital. This design, capital, produced an alarming excite- 
however, which had eveiy^ing to re- ment — the sure proof, as Jomini ob- 
coinmend it> w’as found to ‘^be imprac- serves, of the judgment with which 
ticable from the obstinacy of Cdesta, the enterprise h^ been conceived, 
who paused to retire any farther l^k Joseph no sooner received intelligence 
than ilie banks of the- Guadiana, and of the formidable forces with which 
the impossibility of finding afcy posi- he was menaced, than he despatched 
tion there, where there was the least the most pressing orders to Soult and 
chance of his making a«succe38fu1 stand Ney, who were at Astorga on the fron- 
if attacked by Victor. The English tiers of Leon, and Mortier, who lay at 
general, therefore, was compelled to Valladolid, to unite their forces aud 
altar his views, and «idopt the more descend as rapidly as pqpsible through 
h^rdous plmi of a junction and com- the pass of Puerto de Banos, which 
bined operation of the two armies, forms the only line of communication 
With this view, the Buitich army through the great centnd chain of 
marched by Cosielbranco, Coria, and Spanish tuiountains from the valley of 
Placencia; while the Spanish advanced the Douro to thht of the Tagus, to Pla- 
by the biidges of Almarea and tVrzo- cencia, so as to menace the oommuni- 
bispo. Victor fell back as Wellington cations of the English army with Lis- 
advanc^, and the two aimies effected bon. He himself, leaving only three 
their junction at Oropesa, bn the 20th weak battalions in the Betiro, marched 
July; while Sir Robert Wilson, with with six thousand of his guards and 
his brave Lusitenian legion and three five thousand other troops towards To- 
thousand Spaniards, advanced on their ledo, which was assigned as the gene- 
left from the Albcrche to the moun- ral rendezvous of all his forces : Sebas- 
tains of the Escurial, and with that tiani was baatily ordered to the same 
force approached and actually put him- place, whither also Victor fell back 
self in communication with Madrid. Jfiups^alBvera. Before doing so, how- 
The forces which thus menaced the VJptor narrowly escaped destruc- 
capital were very considerable. The tion on the 28dJ when the British 
English were twenty -two thousand troops were all in readiness for the 
strong, v£ whom thM thousand were attack, and Victor was exposed alone 
cavalry, witihthWy guns; Cuestwhad to their blows. The etnnts which fol- 
thirty-two thousand M^ty, and six lowed leave no room for doubt, that if 
thpusa^ hom^ Mth forty-six cannon; Wellington had attacked on that day, 
arid Venegai^ trho was to advance on even unsupported by the Spaniards, 
Tole^y |biri the other two armies he would have gained a glorious vic- 
in rid^bourhood of the capital, toiy ; but it could have led to no 
woti at the head of twenty-three thou- beneficial result, menaced as the 
sand infantry, aiffl three thousand cav- British army was by the descent of an 
ally — in all above eighty-five thousand overwhelming force in its rear. Cuesta 
men, but of different nations, indepen- refused to fight on that day, as his 
dent of each other, and of whom the troqps were not prepare(f; and next 
British alone co^d be relied on for morning, when the columns of attack 
movements in tne field in presence were formed at daylight, the enemy 
of the enemy. Beresford, meanwhile, had disappeared, hi^ving retired in the 
with fifteen thousand PortuguesCi es- night in direction of Toledo. 
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85. Finding himself, on the 25th 
July, by the conoentration of these 
forces, at the head of flfty^ve thou- 
sand brave veterans, animated by re- 
peated victories, and under the direc- 
tion of experienced officers, Joseph 
deemed himself sufficiently^trong to 
resume the offensive; and, contrary 
to the strenuous adirice 6f Jourdan, 
and, indeed, the dictates of common 
sense on the subject, gave orders to 
advance, before the qo-operation of 
Soult, Ney, and Mortier, who could 
not arrive on the Tagus before the 1st 
of August, could be relied on. Ho 
quickly repulsed the vanguard of 
Cuesta, which, elated by the continued 
retreat of the French before them, 
were advancing in a disorderly man- 
ner, dreaming of Madrid and the Pyre- 
nees ; and, on the 26th, the French 
troops, driving Cucsta’s vidcttes before 
them, reappeared in great strength in 
front of Talavera. The English 
general had only sent two Jbrigades in 
ursuit of the enoniy beyond the Al- 
erchc, having already begun to ex- 
perience that pressing want of provi- 
sions and means of transport, which 
soon had such, important effects on the 
issue of the cam{)aign ; and, in conse- 
quence, having resolved not to advance 
with the main body of his force beyond 
that stream, till some arrangement was 
made for tlie supply of these neces- 
sary articles. 

36. The whole allied army t.^|ly>ost 
at Talavera, in a battle-del^ welracal- 
culated, by the diversity of its charac- 
ter, to bring into action the various 
qualities of the troops who were there 
to combat for the independence of the 
Peninsula. On the right, the dense 
but disorderly array of the Spaniards, 
with their flank resting on the Tagus, 
occupied the town and environs of 
Talavera, with the olive woods, inter- 
sected with enclosures, which lay along 
its front, filled with light troops, and 
their numerous artilleiy planted in 
an advantageous position along the 
line, and commanding all the ayenues 
by which it could be approached. 
Far beyond the enclosures, the British 
stood in the open field on the left, on 
the uneven ^uud which extended 


from the olive woods to the foot of 
the hills, forming the first range of 
the Sierra de Montalban. A deep ra- 
vine, in the bottom of which flowed 
the'Portina rivulet> lay at the foot of 
these hills, and formed the extreme 
British left ; the streamlet turning 
sharp round, and winding its way 
through to the Tagus at Talavera,* ran 
across the front of the whole sdlied 
line. On the heights on one side of it, 
the French were placed in a strong 
position, with their batteries on the 
^ght, placed on some lofty ridges 
commandingaa great part of the field 
of battle. ^ Right opposite to them 
stood the 'British line, on a simi- 
lar range of eminences, and their guns 
also sweeping the open slope by which 
they were to be ascended. In the 
centre between the two armies, there 
was a commanding hillock or mount, 
on which the English had begun to 
construct^* a redoubt, and on which 
some Spanish guns were placed. But 
it was evident, that on the possession 
of ^he heights on the British left, the 
fate of the approaching battle would 
in a great degree depend,* ^ 

* The exact French and allied force at Tala- 
vera, as obtained by Kausler from the Wor- 
offiue at Paris, was as follows • 

French. qudi. 

Boyal Guards, . . 5,000 

Victor's corps. 

Infantry and artillery, . . 18,890 30 

Cavahy, .... 8,781 

* SdKutiani’s corps. 

Infantry and artillery, . . 17,100 80 

Cavalry, 3,670 

Sessrve divisions. 

Infantry and oxtiUoiT; . . 7,081 20 


*75 bat, 39 squad. * . . 56,122 80 

' AztLjnn. ‘ Ooni. 

British in&utry t iftSfia bo 

(28|battalions,> r . ' • 80 

Artillery, enginoors, < ^287 

Cavalry, . . ... 8,0 


Spanish infantry aisd artil- 
lery. 4 33,000 70 

Qa,^ . 6,000 

59,997 100 

^KAUSLm 685; andNAriEB, ii. 361. 

With officers and*non-commissioned offi- 
cers, &c., the British were about 22,000 ; the 
sabres and bayonets only appearing on the 
rolls. 
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S7. 'About three o'clock on the af> front, facing outwards, which elToctu- 
temoon of the 27th, ViotOT’a advanced ally covered the, British left It was 
guai^ approached the British out- fuU time ; for Lapisse soon after 
posts, stationed bejrond the Fortina opened a Wvy nre on^the German 
atreoa^t, and immediately commeno- Le^on on the right, and fresh bat- 
ed an attack. Some of we English talions of Ruffin’s division, emerging 
regiments, which had then seen fire from the« hollow, resolutely advanced 
for the first time, were thrown into to storm the heights on the left. It 
confusion by the suddenness of the was now dark : the opposing linos ap- 
onset, and Wellington, who was with proached to within thirty yards of 
the advanced posts, narrowly escaped each other, and the frequent flashes 
being made prisoner; while ten thou- of the musketry enabled the daunt- 
aand Spanish on the right wercf so less antagonists to discern each others' 
alarmed by the French light caval^ visages through the gloom. For a few 
riding up te them axsl discharging minutes the event seemed doubtful ; 
their pistols, that they broke after a but soon the loud cheer of the British 
single dischaige of their x&uskets, and, soldiers was heard above the receding 
flying tumultuously sejyepil miles to roar of the musketry, and the French 
the rear, gave out that Idl was lost, fell back in disorder into the hollow, 
Wellington, however, brought up some while Lapisse drew off on the right ; 
Yeteran troops to the scene of danger, and the soldiers on eithej* side, worn 
and choked the disorder; while at out with fatigue, sank to sleep around 
the same timd the British advanced the fires of the bivouacs, 
posts, covered by the brave*^5fh re|i- 89. Not discouraged by this bloody 
ment, and the fiih battalion of the repulse, which cost him above eight 
60th, retired to the position of the hundred of his best troops, Victor, 
main body on the other side of <he contrary to the advice of Jourdan, 
stream. Encouraged by this success, who contended strenuously that all 
Victor, as night approached, was in- offensive operations should be sus- 
duoed to tazard an attack on the Eng- pended till Soult was sufficiently near 
lish left, stationed on their line of to threaten the enemy's communica- 
heighta ; and lor this purpose Ruffin tions, prevailed on Joseph to permit 
was ordered to chaige with his divi- him to renew the battle on the follow- 
sioD, supported by Villatte, while ing morning. The centre of the Brit- 
Lapisse fell on the German Legion on ish being deemed too strong, by 
their right, so as to prevent assistance reason of the ravine which covered 
being rendered from the other parts theirAmnt> it was determined to make 
of the line. heights on the left. 

88. The forces which thus were At eight o'clock, •Ruffin's division 
brought into action by the French again ^vanced to the attack, support- 
were *abo7a twenty thousand men, ed by Villatte's, and the French troops 
and the assault was so quick and vagi’ with an intrepid step ascended to the 
orous, that though Colonel Donkin* summit of the hill; while the artU- 
gallantly repulsed the corps which at- lery on both sides kept up a vehement 
tacked his front, his left flank was at fire, and soon made frightful chasms 
the same moment turned by several in the opposing ranks. BEaving gal- 
French battalions, who, having ad- laiitly made their way to the summit, 
vanoed nnperoeived through the val- the ]^nch instantly closed with Hill's 
ley, suddenly appeared with loud division, and for half an hour a despe- 
shouts on*we heights in his rear, rate struggle took place, in the course 
General Hill, however, with the 29th of which Hill himself was wounded, 
regiment) charged them without an, and his men were falling fast. But 
instant's delay, and drove tl^m down the French loss was still greater ; in- 
the hiU; and imiflediaiely bringing sensibly their line gave ground, and at 
up otl^er battalions, formed a convex length, being forced ba^ to tbe edge 
* Afterwards OenenUSbBiffaoeBoQkfn. J of the slope, the whole broke, and 
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were hurled in wild disorder to the 
foot of the hill. Fearful, from these 
repeated attacks, that the enemy would 
at length'8\:^ceed in turning his left, 
Wellington placed his cavalry at the 
entrance of the valley, obtained from 
Cuesta the succour of Baas/^court's di- 
vision, which he stationed on the hills 
beyond its outer side, add two guns 
to reinforce Hill’s batteries, which were 
bravely served by the Spanish gunners, 
and rendered good service during the 
remainder of the day. 

40. The extreme heat of the day 
now for a few hours suspended the com- 
bat, during which the lines were re- 
formed on both sides, the ammunition- 
waggons replenished, and the wounded 
withdrawn to the rear. In this inter- 
val Joseph held a council of war, in 
which J our^an again renewed his coun- 
sel that they should retire to the Al- 
berche, and Victor urged that they 
should recommence the 'attack. The 
latter advice prevailed, chiefly in con- 
sequence of the arrival of a cornier 
from Soult, announcing that he could 
not arrive at Placencia till the 4th 
August, and of the threatening advance 
of Venegas, who was already near 
Aranjuez. Meanwhile, the troops on 
either part, overcome by thirst, strag- 
gled down in great numbers to the 
streamlet which ran in the bottom of 
the ravine which separated the two 
armies. Not a shot was fired, not a 
drum was beat ; peaceably tlA^pemen 
drank from the opposite b^nks^ the 
same rill ; and not unfrequentiy the 
hands whidi had so recently before 
been dyed in mutual slaughter, were 
extended and shaken across the water 
in token of their mutual admiration of 
the valour and constancy displayed on 
both sides. Wellington, meanwhile, 
was seated on the grass on the top of 
the hill which had been so obstinately 
contested, eagerly surveying the ene- 
my’s movements, which indicated a 
renewal of the conflict with redoubled 
forces along the whole line. At this 
moment Colonel Donkin rode up to 
him, charged with a message from the 
Duke d’Albuquerque, that Cuesta was 
betraying him. Cmmly continuing 
his survey, Wellington desired Donkin 


to return to his brigade I In a few 
minutes a rolling of drums was heard 
along the whole ^nch line : the broad 
dark masses of the enemy appeared 
full in view ; and, preceded by the fire 
of eighty pieces of artillery, forty thou- 
sand men advanced to the attack. 

41. The French columns came down 
their side of the ravine at a rapid X)ace, 
and though a little disordered by cross- 
ing the stream, mounted the oi)posite 
hiU with the utmost intrepidity. On 
the extreme Biibish right, Sebostiani’s 
^orps fell with the utmost fury on 
General Campbell's division, and by 
thei# loud cries indicated ^e confi- 
dence of immediate victoxy ; but their 
attack was iq column and the English 
were in line ; and the inherent vice 
of that arrangement, when directed 
against steady troops, became at onco 
apparent. The British regiments which 
stood against the frbnt of the mass, 
draws qp three deep, kept up an inces- 
sant rolling fire on the enemy ; while 
those on either side, inclining forwards 
aAd directing their fire against both 
flanks of the column, soon occasioned 
so frightful a camag^ that even the 
intrepidity of the imperial veterans 
sank imder the trial, and the whole 
broke and fell back in confusion. On 
rushed Campbell’s division, supported 
by two regiments of Spanish infantry 
and one of cavalry, who were inspired 
with unwonted steadiness by the ex- 
ample of their allies, and, pushing the 
disorganised mass before them, com- 
pleted their discomfiture, and took ten 
pieces of cannon. At the same time, 
Ruffin’s and Villatte’s divisions were 
descried marching across the valley on 
the enemy’s extreme right, in order to 
turn, by the foot of the Sierra de Mont- 
alban, that blood-stained hill w^hich 
they had in vain sought tmearxy by 
assault. Wellington immediately or- 
dered the Ist German hussars and 23d 
dragoons to char^ the column in the 
bottom of the valley. 

42. On they went at a canter, but 
soon ’came to a hollow cleft which lay 
right ao|oB8. their path, and which it 
seemed imi^ssible to cross. The vete- 
ran German, Arontsohild, with oharac- 
teristic coolness, reined up his men on 
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the edge of the hollow ; but Seymour, 
at the head of the 23d, with true Eng- 
lish hardihood, plunged headlong down, 
though half of his men fell over each 
other in wild confusion in the bottom, 
where Seymour was waundad. The 
remainder under Ponsonby, coming up 
by twos and threes, charged right on, 
and disregarding tlio fii'o of Villatte's 
columns, through which they passed, 
fell with iiiexpressiblo fury on Strolz*a 
brigade of chasseurs in rear, which, 
unable to resist the shock, opened *lt3 
ranks to let them through. The heroh; 
British dragoons, howevar, after this 
marvellous charge, were assailed, *Srhen 
blown and disordered by success, by a 
regiment of Polish lnnc<^s and a body 
of Westphalian light horse, and broken 
with great slaughter; the survivors, 
not half of those who went into action, 
found shelter on the broken ground 
behind BassecouVt's division of Spanish 
infantry on the mountiiins b^ocid. 

43. While} these terrible conflicts 
were going on upon the two wings of 
the British, the centre, where Sher- 
brooke commanded, and the German 
Legion and Guards were placed, was 
exposed to a still severer trial. The 
great batteries, mounting fifty guns, 
whi6h there stood right oppcisite to the 
British line, at the distance of only 
half cannon-shot, made fearful chasms 
in their ranks ; and the English guns, 
greatly inferior hoth in number and 
weight of metal, could make no ade- 
quate reply* Under cover of this fear- 
ful storm, Lapisse's division crossed 
the ravine iu Wir front, and, ascend- 
ing the opposite hill concealed by the 
smoke, got close to the British Hue, 
and already set up the shouts of vic- 
toiy. They were received, however, 
by a close and well-directed volley, fol- 
lowed by»a general rush with the bay- 
onet, which instantly throw the assail- 
ants back in great confusion ; and the 
GuanK I<^lpwing fAst on their heels, 
not oxify drove them down the hill, 
but crossed the rivulet at the bottom, 
and were soon seen in disorderly^array 
6 breaming up the opposite banh* Here, 
however, they met tl!i enemy's reserve, 
who advanced in close ordiw ;|hrough 
the tlm>ng; powerful batter^ firing 
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grape and canister, tore down whole 
ranks at every dhchaigo on one flank, 
and some regimex^ts of cavalry threat- 
ened the other. The Guards, thus 
sorely pressed, ^ve way and fled in 
confusion ; the disorder quickly spread 
to the Gepnans on their flank, and the 
whole British centre appeared broken. 

44. The danger was imminent ; but 
Wellington, who had foreseen the con- 
sequences of the gallant but inconsi- 
derate advance of the household troops, 
had provided the means of restoring 
the combat. Instantly pushing for- 
ward the 48th regiment, which was in 
reserve, he directed it against the right 
flank of the French, who, in their turn, 
were somewhat disoiriered by success. 
When this gallant regiment got into 
the throng, and began to ascend the 
slope beyond the stream, ^ was so be- 
set by the crowd of fugitives, that it 
became necessary to open the ranks to 
let them through : but immediately 
closing again, it advanced in beau- 
tiful array against the flank of the 
pursuing French, ^d, by a destructive 
volley, compelled &em to halt. The 
Guairis and Germans immediately ral- 
lied, faced about, and renewed their 
fire; while Cotton’s brigade of light 
cavalry having come up on the other 
flank at the same time, the advance of 
the French was effectually checked in 
the centre. This was their last effort ; 
their columns now drew off in good 
or^e^^d retired across the Alberche, 
thr^H milfs in the rear, which was 
passed in the night. * Shortly after the 
firing ceased, a frightful incident occur- 
red : the grass, dried by the excessive 
heat, accidentally took fire, and, the 
flames spreading rapidly over part of 
the field, scorched cruelly numbers of 
the wounded of both armies. 

45. Such was the glorious battle of 
Talavera — the first for nearly a oentiuy 
past in which the English had been 
brought to contend on a great scale 
with the French, and which in its lustre 
equalled, in its ultimate effects exceed- 
ed, the far-famed days of Crossy and 
Azincourt. Two-and-twenty thousand 
British had engaged for two successive 
days, and finally defeated, above foHy- 
five thousand French ; for the aid which 
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the Spaniards afforded in the battle 
was very trifling, and not more than 
ten thousand of t|ie enemy, including 
the King's, guard, remained to watch 
their lines in the olive woods of Tala< 
vera, who never fired a shot. Seven- 
teen pieces of cannon, aevei^l tumbrils, 
and some hundred prisoners, taken in 
fair fightjf were the prudd trophies of 
this hard-fought action. The loss on 
both sides was enormous ; but greater 
on that of the French than the Brit- 
ish, owing to their greatly superior 
numbers and their system of attack, 
in close column. The latter lost 6263 
in the two days: that of the French 
is now ascertained, from the returns 
in the French War-office, to have been 
8794. 

46. “ This battle,” says Jomini, " at 

once restored the reputation of the 
British armj% whicli during a century 
had declined. It was now ascertained 
that the English infadtry could dis- 
pute the palm with the best in Europe.” 
In vain the mercantile spirit, which 
looks for gain in qvery transaction, and 
the virulence of faction, which has ever 
accompanied the noblest events in his- 
tory, fastened on this far-famed field, 
complained of the subsequent retreat, 
and asked for durable results from the 
laurels of Talavera. These cold or 
selfish calculations were answered by 
the exulting throb of every British 
heart ; the results asked for were found 
in the subsequent glorious s^od 

long- continued security., of E^and. 
For from every generous bosom be that 
frigid spirit which would measure the 
importance of events only by their im- 
mediate gains, and estimate at nothing* 
the lasting effect of elevation of na- 
tional feeling ! Character is the true 
strength of nations ; historic glory is 
their best inheritance. When the time 
shall come that the British heart no 
longer thrills at the name of Talavera, 
its fruit will indeed be lost, for the 
last hour of the British empire will 
have struck. 

47. On the day following the battle. 
General Craufurd, with three thousand 
fresh troops, joined the English army, 
and replaced nearly half cf those who 
had been disabled in the battle. This 


gallant band had, at the distance of 
nearly sixty miles from the field of 
battle, met several Spanish runaways 
from the action of the 27th, who told 
them the English army was defeated 
and Lqrd Wellington killed. Induc- 
ed only to press on the more eagerly 
by this intelligence, Craufurd, after 
giving his men a few hours’ rest, and 
withdrawing fifty of the weakest from 
the ranks, hurried on with the utmost 
expedition ||ith the remainder, and 
feached Talavera at eleven on the morn- 
ing of the 29th, having passed over, in 
regular or^r, sixty -two English milts 
in »the preceding twenty -six hours. 
This march deserves to be noted as the 
most rapid, made by any foot-soldiers 
of any nation during the whole war, as 
that made by Lord Lake with the Eng- 
lish cavalry^ before the battle of Fur- 
ruckabad, was tho extreme stretch of 
horsemen, [anfe, (?hap. xlix. § 84]. 
But^ ijitwithstanding this seasonable 
reinforcement, Wellington had soon 
sufficient cause for anxiety ; for, on tho 
id August, as he vras preparing to 
march to Madrid, intelligence arrived 
that Soult, with a very large force, had 
penetrated without opposition through 
the Puerto de Banos, the Spaniai^s 
stationed in that important pass hav- 
ing abandoned it without firing a shot. 
From thence he had entered Placencia, 
directly in the British rear and threat- 
ening their communications with Lis- 
bon, with thirty-four thousand men. 

48. This formidable* and unlooked- 
for apparition was the result of tho 
junction of the whole forces of Soult, 
Ney, and Murtier, in » consequence of 
the pressing orders of Joseph ; who, 
after uniting near Salam.anca, had de- 
scended by forced marches through 
Leon and the mountains forming the 
northern barrier of Estreiaadura, and 
appeared just in time to interfere with 
decisive effect upon the vital opera- 
tions on the baifl^s of the Their 

concentration at this ensis was owing 
to a very singular and fortuitous chain 
of Events. Soult, after he had brought 
the ghastly qrawd which formed the 
remains of his^mce splendid corps to 
Lugo, and delivered the giiri^on im- 
prisoitkl there by tho Galicians, deem- 
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iDg himself not strong enough to effect 
anything among the rugged mountains 
of that province, and Imving no maga- 
zines or stores to recruit his troops, re- 
solved to make the best of his way into 
Old Castile. He accordifigly set out 
in the end of June for Benavente and 
Zatnoniy and put his troops into can- 
tonments on the Esla in the beginning 
of July. Meanwhile Ney, thus left in 
Galicia, had experienced a variety of 
disasters. After the conf^nce at Lugo 
with Soult,he had movedrowards Vig6, 
with a view to regain possession of that 
im^rtant fortress and seaport, and 
Stine the insurrection which, from^he 
aid of several ships of war in the har- 
bour, was there daily bec^^ming more 
formidable. To reach it, however, he 
required to pass the bridge of St Fayo, 
in the valley of Soto-Mayor, where the 
road crosses the river Octaven. The 
Spaniards, ten tUousand strong, with | 
several pieces of heavy cannd|p, iwere ' 
there intrenched in a strong position 
on the opposite side of the river ; the 
bridge was cut ; and several gun-boatli 
manned by English sailors at its mouth, 
a short way farther down, prevented 
the passage from being turned in that 
direction. 

49. I)^ven thus to carry the passage 
by main force, Ney led on his troops 
g^antly to the attack ; but the well- 
snstained fire of the Spaniards defeated 
all his efforts. He renewed the assault 
next day with no better success, and, 
despairing of forcing the position, re- 
tired with the loss of three hundred 
men. Discoura^d by this reverse, and 
finding hiiqseliE abandoned by Soult 
in a countijr afinurming with enemies, i 
and extr^^ly 4ifiScult for militaiy 
operatioiiB, Key resolved to retire from 
Galicia. He was the confirmed 
in this resolution, from the opinion 
which he entertained that he hod been 
scandalously deserted and left to per- 
ish by SoidS^ UnderHhe influei]^qa of 
these minted feelings of disapp^plt- 
ment and indignation, he alifinS^fd 
Ferrol and Corunna;,, and, 
his detachments, ewuated tli4trhole 
province, and reached* Astoiga in the 
end of July, Asturias had previously 
■been evacuated by Eellermannauil Bon* 


net, who had arrived at V alladolid on the 
20th June in ordeato co-operate in the 
siege of Ciudad Ro<|rigo, which at that 
period was in contemplatiqp, after San- 
tander had been carried by assault by 
the Spaniards some days before, and 
retaken^ w^^h great slaughter,* by the 
latter of 'mese generals. Thus, by a 
singular combination of circthnstanccs, 
at the time when Wellington made his 
grand advance towards Madrid, Soult, 
Kellermann, and Bonnet, with above 
thirty thousand men, were asseqibled 
in the north of Leon, ready to descend 
on his line of communication with Lis- 
bon, and Ney was rapidly following in 
their footsteps from the extremity of 
Galicia. 

50. Wellington, thus menaced by a 
superior force in rear, at the same time 
that an army defeated, but ^ill greater 
in number, lay in his fron^ had still 
the advantage of a central position be- 
tween the twd ; and, if the quality of 
the whole allied foi'ces had been alike, 
and he hod commanded the whole, he 
had the means of striking the same re- 
doubtable blows on the right and left, 
with a force inferior upon the whole, 
but, including the Spanish troops, su- 
perior at the point of attack, which 
Napoleon dealt out in 1796 to the con- 
verging Austrian columns which de- 
scended from the Alps for the relief of 
Mantua. This was the more feasible, 
as Joseph’s army which fought at Tala- 
vera had^en divided after the action; 
the rlmgf wjth Sebastiani’s corps, the 
reserve and royal guardb, having march- 
ed towards Madrid, now threatened on 
the OM side by Venegas, who had occu- 
pied Aranjuez and passed Toledo, and 
on the other by Sir Robert Wilson, whc> 
was within seven leagues of the capi- 
tal, and in communication with it. 
Doubtless, if Wellington had been at 
the head of fiftjr thousand British 
troops, he would have attempted, and 
priiibialbly with success, that resolute 
game. 

51. But though the allied force at 
Talaverawasof tl^tnumericalstrength, 
dear-bought experience had demon- 
strated that no ]l»3^ce could be placed 
on any p^irt sf ii^ ^he field, except the 
twenl^lliouBand English soldiers. The 
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Britisli general and hia whole troops such an enemy as he had seen fight at 
had now seen the "Spanish army, and Talavera, and he felt no chance of 
the illusion which had formerly pre- safety but in close proximity to the 
vailed on the subject had been dis- British force. Advices were received 
pelled. Their artillery, it was ascer- at the same^imc of the arnval of Soult 
tained,^was for the most part well at Naval Moral, on the high-road lead- 
trained, and hod rendered "^pd service ing to the bridge of Almarez, and that 
on some important occasions ; but their his army, which was hourly increasing, 
cavalry was wretched, and their infan- was already thirty thousand strong, lu 
tiy, tho^h courageous when standing these circumstances, Wellington wise- 
still resisting an attack, totally unfit ly resolved alter his line of march, 
to perfoim movements under fire or in %nd, quittii)^ the road by Almarez and 
presence of the enemy without falling Alcantara, to move across to the bridge 
into confusion. In these circumstances*' of Arzobis];|p, and take up a defensive 
it was apparent that a pmdent defon- position on the line of the Tagus. This 
sive policy was the only one which pro- resolutiorf was instantly acted upon ; 
mised a chance of success with an aimy the troops defiled to the left, and pass- 
in great part composed of such troops; ed the bridge in safety : the Spaniards 
but this was precisely the system which rapidly followed after them ; and the 
the ignorance and presumption of the bulk of the ^allied army reassembled at 
S|mnish generals rendered them inca- Deleitosa, on the south of the Tagus, 
pable of adopting. Wellington, there- on the following day. The bridges of 
fore, to avoid being attacked both in ^Arze^bispo and Almarez were destroy- 
fi'ont and rear at the same time, deem- ed, and* a rear-guard of Spaniards, with 
ed it necessary to divide the allied thirty guns, was left to defend the for- 
uriny; and he offered to General Cuesta, ^ler passage. But the French corps, 
either to stay with the wounded at in great strength, were now appearing 
Talavera, or march to the attack of on the banks of the Tagus : Soult, with 
Soult, as he chose. The Spanish gene- three corps, must eriiig.thirty-fourthou- 
ml preferred remaining where he was ; sand men, was in the neighbourhood 
and Wellington, in consequence, set of Almarez and Arzobispo ; Victor, 
out from Talavera on the 3d Au^st, with twenty’fivethousand,having cross- 
taking with him the whole British ed the Tagus at Talavera, was marching 
army, and leaving about two thousand down its left bank ; and Mortier at- 
of their wounded in the hospital at tacked and defeated the Spaniards at 
Talavera, under charge of thj^astilian Arzobispo, by crossing the Tagus at a 
army. • ford a little above the broken bridge, 

52. Hardly, Imwever, hsAl the lt»t of with five thousand horse, and captured 
the troops left the blood-stained banks all their guns. Nothing now appeared 
of the Alberche, when intelligence ar- capable of preventing the junction of 
rived tluxt Cuesta was making prepara- ^tho whole French armies, and the at- 
tions to abandon Talavera arid the tack of sixty thousand excellent troops 
English wounded ; and at five o'clock on the allied army, already suffering 
Wellington received official intimation from extreme want of provisions, ex- 
thatthe Spanish gawal had actually hausted by fatigue, and lit^e ca|)able 
put his intention in- execution, and of withstanding so formidable a force, 
was moving after the British army, 53. But the object of delivering Ma- 
leaving nearly half the wounded to their drid being acoon^idished, and the allies 
fate. Apprenension of being attacked, driven to the south of the Tagus, the 
at the same time, both by Victor and Fr^^ generals had no indinatiou for 
Soult, was assigned as the motive of fd^^ SiCtive operations. Their sol- 
this proceeding. But the real fact was, diers, vMm out with continued march- 
that the Spanish general entertained ing, stood muchrin need of repose ; the 
well-grounded of the I'ecoUection of Talavera checked the 

weakness of his own le^t hope of successful enterprise to 

to defend an important positiontijflffdnst the south di the Tagus, while its banks 
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were guarded by tbe victors in that 
hard-fought field ; and the great accu- 
mulation of troops around its banks, 
exposed them, equally with the allies, 
to extreme suffering from yant of pro- 
visions. These considerations pressing 
equally on both sides, produced a gene- 
nd separation of force, and suspension 
of operations, after the combat of Ar- 
zobispo. Cuesta, disgusted with his 
reverses, resigned the command, and 
his army was broken into two parts ^ 
ten thousand were despatched towards 
Toledo to reinforce Venegq^, who was 
now bombarding that city, and twe^ity 
thousand, under the command of the 
Duke d’ Albuquerque, remained in the 
neighbourhood of the Engl&h army, in 
the mountains which separate the val- 
ley of the Tagus from that jsf the Gua- 
diana. The French armies also sepa- 
rated : Joseph recalled Victor to sup- 
poit his guards, Dcssolles* divi8i«>n,jiud 
Sebastiani*s corps, in driving Venegas 
from Toledo ; while Soult and Mortier 
remained at Talavora, Oropesa, an^ 
Placencia; and Key retraced his steps 
to Leon and the neighbourhood of 
Ciudad Rodrigo. But so favourable 
an op^rtunity never again occurred of 
breaking down the English power in 
the Peninsula. Kapoleon never ceased 
to lament to the last hour of his life 
that the advice of Soult hod not been 
followed, who wished to take advan- 
tage of this concentration of five corps, 
numbering in all ninety thousand com- 
batants, in the valley of the Tagus, and 
march at once on Coria and Lisbon. 
He in consequence soon after dismissed 
Jourdan from his situation of major- 
general to Joseph, and conferred that 
important situation on Soult. 

54. The justice of this opinion ap- 
peared in a^till more striking manner, 
from the proof which was soon af- 
forded of the inefficient character of 
the coips threatening Madrid, which 
had caused suCh alarm in the mind of 
Joseph, as to lead him to break up the 
noble force which he had accumuliited 
in the valley of the Tagus, ^ey, in 
his way back from Pkfbencia, met un- 
expectedly, in Puerto de Banos, the 
dimion cf Sir Robert Wilson, consist- 
ing of three thousand Portuguese and 


as many Spaniards, jwho were wending 
their way, amidst rocks and precipices, 
from the neighbourllood of Madrid to 
the Portuguese frontier, v^th which, 
being ignorant of the strength of the 
enemy, he endeavoured to stop the 
French corpl The result of a combat 
so unequal might easily have been an- 
ticipated; Wilson was, after a stout 
resistance of three hours, dislodged 
and thrown back on the Portuguese 
frontier, with the loss of a thousand 
men. More important operations took 
^lace at the same time in the plains of 
La Mancha. Venegas, during the con- 
centration of the French forces at Ta- 
lavera, had not only with one of his 
divisions occupied Aranjuez, with its 
royal palace, but with two others wjis 
besieging and bombarding Toledo. No 
sooner was Joseph relieved, by the re- 
treat of the English from Tolaveni, 
from the necessity of remaining in 
force on the Albcrche, than he moved 
off, with Sebastianrs corps and Des- 
solies* division, to attack him. 

55. 'Deceived as to the strength of 
his adversary, whose force he imagined 
did not exceed fourteen thousand men, 
the Spanish general resolved to give 
battle, and awaited the enemy in a 
good position at Almonacid. The 
French had twenty-four thousand foot 
and four thousand horse in the battle 
— the Spanvirds about an equal force ; 
but thedj^erence in the quality of the 
troof aJ^he opposite armies soon de- 
cided codtest Encouraged by the 
ardour of his men, who demanded, with 
loud cries, to be led on to the combat, 
Sebastiani commenced the attack with- 
out waiting for theaiiival of DessoUos* 
division; a division of Poles, under 
Sulkowski, attacked a hill, the key of 
the position, on which the Spanish left 
rested, while the Germans under Laval 
assail^ it in flank. The crest of the 
mount was speedily won, and the Span- 
ish left fell back on their reserve, con- 
sisting of the soldiers of Baylen ; but 
these rallied the fugitives and stood 
firm; while Venegas, charging the vic- 
torious French in flank, threw them 
into'confus^, and drove them back in 
great disor^. Victory seemed to de^ 
dare in favour of the Spaniards, when 
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the arrival of DeBSolles and Joseph, 
with the reserve, resibred the combat. 
Assailed both in fnont and flank by 
fresh forces, when still disordered by 
success, the Spanish troops, after a 
sharp conflict, fell back ; the old Moor- 
ish castle of Almouacid, where the re> 
serve was stationed, was csp^ried after 
a bloody combat ; and Venegas, utterly 
routed, was glad to seek refuge in the 
Sierra Morena, with the loss of thirty- 
five guns, nearly all his ammunition, 
and six thousand killed, wounded, and 
prisoners. But the loss of two thou- 
sand men on the side of the victors, 
proved with what unwonted steadiness 
the Spaniards had fought on this occa- 
sion. 

56. For nearly a month after their 
retreat to the southern bank of the 
Tagus, the English army remained un- 
disturbed in their position on that 
river, with their headquartipi's at Delei- 
tosa. Wellington, informed of the re- 
turn of Ney to Salamanca,* was even 
preparing to resume offensive opera- 
tions on its northern bank ; with which 
view he was busied in repairing the 
broken arch over the Tagus at Alma- 
rez, when the total failure, on the part 
of the Spaniards, to provide subsist- 
ence for the English troops, rendered 
a retreat to Ba£ijoz, and the vicinity 
of their own magazines, a matter of 
absolute necessity. From the moment 
the English troops entered Spain, they 
had experienced the wide difeS^iwee 
between the promises and the perfe^nn- 
ance of the Spanish authorities; and 
we have the authority of Wellington 
for the assertion, that, if the junta of 
Truxillo had kept their contract for 
furnishing two hundred and forty 
* thousand rations to the English army, 
the allies would, on the night of the 
27th J uly, have slept in' Madrid. But, 
for the month which followed the 
battle of Talavera, their distresses in 
this respect had been indeed excessive, 
and had reached a height which was 
altogether insupportable. Notwith- 
standing the most energetic remon- 
strances from Wellington, he had ^t 
hardly any supplies from the Spanish 
generals or authorities, from*the time 
of his entering Spain ; Cuesta had re- 


fused to lend him ninety mules to 
draw his artillery, though at the time 
he^ had several hundreds in his army 
doing nothing ; the troops of all arms 
were literally starving ; during a 
month which followed the junction of 
the two armies on the 22d July, they 
had not received ten days* bread ; on 
many days they got only a little meat, 
without salt, on others nothing at all ; 
the cavalry and artillery horses had 
nolt received, in the same time, three 
deliveries of forage, and in consequence 
a^thousand h<^es had died, and seven 
hundjjpd were* on the sick list. 

57. Thesei privations were the more 
exasperating, that, during the greater 
part of the thne, the Spanish troops 
received their rations regularly both 
for men and horses. The composition 
of the Spanish troops, and their con- 
duct at Talavera and* on other occa- 
sions, waebnot such as to inspire the 
least confidence in their capability of 
resisting the attack of the French ar- 
mies. Their men, hardly disciplined 
and without uniform, threw away their 
arms and dispersed the moment they 
experienced any reverse, and permit- 
ted the whole weight of the contest 
to fall on the English soldiers, who 
could not in the same way, escape. 
These causes had gradually produced 
an estrangement, and at length a posi- 
tive animosity, between the privates 
and officers of the two armies ; an 
angiy correspondence took place be- 
tween their respective generals, which 
widened the breach; and at last Wel- 
lington, finding all his representations 
disregarded, intimated his resolution 
to* withdraw the British troops to the 
frontiers of Portugal, where they might 
be maintained from their own maga- 
zines. The Spanish authoriti^B, upon 
this, made the most earnest protesta- 
tions of their wish to supply the wants 
of the British solc^ers, and offered to 
divide the magazines at Tmxillo with 
them, or even put them entirely at 
their disposal. But Wellington had 
ascertain^ that this boasted resource 
would ndfb suppljshis troops for one 
day; the soldiers were daily becoming 
more sickly; and, justly deeming the 
veiy existence of his army at swe if 
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these evils any longer continued, the 
English general, on the 22d August, 
gave orders for retiring across the 
mountains into the valley of the Gua* 
diana, where he took un his canton- 
ments in the end of August, the head- 
quarters being at Badajoz. But the 
malaria of that pestilential district, in 
the autumnal monthly soon ^produced 
the most deleterious effect on the 
health of the soldiers. The noxious 
vapours which exhaled from the 
of the riveirii, joined to the cessation 
of active habits, and consequent drcu* 
laiion of the bilious secretion though 
the system, rendered fevers slamuugly 
frequent; seven thousand ^men were 
soon in hospital, of wholh nearly two- 
thirds died, and the sands of the Qua- 
diana proved more fatal to the army 
than the sword of the eifbmy, 

58. Being perfectly aware of the in- 
ability of the Spanish armies to con- 
tend with the French veteran^, Wel- 
lington 'now earnestly counselled their 
leaders to adopt a different system ^of 
warfare ; to avoid all general actions, 
encamp always in strong positions, and 
fortify them, whm in the neighbour- 
hood of the enemy; and m^e the 
best use of those numerous mountain 
chains which intersect the country in 
every direction, and afforded the means 
of avoiding the numerous and terrible 
imperial hor^e. An example soon oc- 
curred of the beneficial effects which 
would have resulted from the general 
adoption of this system. Ney^g corps, 
which had been delivered over to 
General Marchand, when that mm*- 
slial himself returned into Franc^ li^ 
in the plains of Leon, near Oiud<m 
Rodrigo; and the army formerly com- 
manded by the Marquis Romona, hav- 
ing at l^p^h emerged from the Gali- 
cian mountains, and arrived in the 
same neighbourhood, the French gene- 
ral adopted the reeojution of bringing 
it to action. iAiter a variety of mai'ches, 
the Duke del Parque, who had j ust been 
appointed to the command of the grmy, 
took post in the strong position of 
Tamanes, in the nsountain# on the 
northern side of the Puerto de Banos, 
where he was attacked, in the end of 
October, by Marchand, with twelve 


thousand men. The French troops 
commenced the dttack with all their 
wonted spirit, antiidpatiug an easy vic- 
tory, and at first gained tconsiderable 
success. But the main body of the 
Sp^ish army, trained in cam- 
paign of Galicia to a mountain war- 
fare, falling ^ack to their strong ground, 
mode a vigorous resistance, and, from 
behind inaccessible rocks, showered 
down a murderous fire on the assail- 
anta. After a sharp conflict, the un- 
usual spectacle was exhibited of the 
French eagles receding before the Span- 
ish standards, and Marchand drew off 
with the loss of fifteen hundred men 
and one gun; while the Duke del 
Parque gave decisive proof of the real- 
ity of his success, by advancing imme- 
diately after the action, and taking un- 
resist^ possession of Salamanca, with 
twenty-five thousand men. 

59. This transient gleam of success, 
instead of inducing the Spaniards to 
persevere fa the cautious policy to 
which it had. been owing, and which 
Wellington had so strenuously recom- 
mended, inspired them with a pre- 
sumptuous self-confidence which prov- 
ed their total ruin. The success gained 
by the Duke del Parque at Tamanes, 
and the junction of his followers to 
those of Ballasteros, who had come 
down from Asturias with eight thou- 
sand fresh troops, gave such disquie- 
tude to the FrencI^ from their close 
prt.jd|ifllfy to their principal line of 
coxiimiuniolition witji Bayonne, that 
they deemed it necessaiy to withdraw 
part of Mbrtier’s corps from Estrema- 
dura. This inspired the CentialJunta 
with the hope that they might now 
undertake, with some prospect of suc- 
cess, their long -cherished project of 
recovering Madrid. Areizaga, acoord- 
infilyt who had been appointed to the 
command of the army of Venegas, 
which, by great exertions, and the 
junction . of the main body of Cuesta's 
force, had been raised to fifty thou- 
sand men, of whom seven thousand 
were cavalxy, with sixty pieces of can- . 
non, moved forward in the beginning 
of November from the foot of the 
Sierra Mofcn(^ and soon arrived in the 
plain of OoANA, where Milhaud lay 
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with the advanced guard of Sebas- 
tiani’s corps. 

60. Encouraged by»their great supe- 
rio*rity of nuubers, the Spanish horse 
fell with great vigour on the French 
division ; but Milhaud was at the head 
of those redoubtable cuirassiers who 
had appeared with glory ij) all the 
great battles of Europe since the ac- 
cession of Napoleon; and after a short 
encounter, he routed the enemy with 
severe loss, and contrived to keep his 
gn^und in front of Aranjuez and the 
Tagus, till the main body of the army 
came tip to his assistance. In effect, 
Joseph soon arrived with part of the 
corps of Soult and Mortier, and the 
royal guards, which raised his force to 
thirty thousand men, of whom five 
thousand were horsemen and lancers, 
with fifty guns. The Spanish general, 
whose ignorance of war was equal to 
his presumption, now perceived his 
danger, and took post on the best 
ground within his reach to give battle; 
but it was essentially defective, and 
its character proved one great cause 
of the unheard-of disaster which fol- 
lowed. The left wing, fifteen thou- 
sand strong, was placed behind a deep 
ravine, which it could not cross with- 
out falling into confusion; the centre 
was in advance of the town of Ocana, 
and the right in front of the same 
ravine, which ran along the whole 
line; so that the one wing wofl with- 
out a retreat in case of disa6tet^.];M 
other without the jpiicans of attackifig 
the enemy in the event of success. 

61. Totally unequal to such a crisis, 
Arcizaga took post at break of day in 
one of the steeples of Ocana, behind 
his centre, where he remained during 
the whole battle, neither giving ordera 
nor sending succour to any part of his 
line. Thus left to themselves, how- 
ever, his troops at first made a gallant 
defence. Laval’s division was the first 
which advanced to the attack, pre- 
coded by Seimrmont’s terrible battery 
of thirty guns, the effect of which had 
been so severely experienced by the 
Russians at IViedland. The Spanish 
troops in the isentre and right, how- 
ever, stood firm, and, with loud shouts, 

VOL. VIll. 


awaited the onset of the enemy; while 
their guns in position there ke]>t up a 
heavy and destructive cannonade upon 
the advancing columns. Such was the 
weight of their fire, that the leading 
ranks of their assailants hesitated and 
fell back. Soult and Moi*tier, per- 
ceiving the disorder, instantly hastened 
to the spot, and brought up Qemrd's 
division; and, opening their ranks to 
let the fugitives thi*ough, presented 
a front of fresh tgltops, in admirable 
order, to the combat. The j)rompt 
succour thus .afforded restored the 
battle;^ and soon gave the French a 
glorious victory. The right w'iiig of 
the Spania):d8, severely pressed by 
Sebastiani*« cavalry, and Laval and 
Gerard’s divisions, was compelled to 
retreat behind the ravine, in front of 
which it stood at the commencement 
of the battle; while tho dense' lines of 
the Spanish left, posted behind the 
impassable gully in their front, were 
compelled to remain inactive specta- 
tor% of the rout, arising from the 
whole enemy’s force being thrown on 
their centre and right. 

62. The troops in the centre, which 
had repulsed Laval, were compelled by 
Dessolles’ division, who now came up, 
to retire through the town of Ocana, 
where Areizaga was chased from his 
steeple, and instantly took to filght. 
On the right, Sebastiani, by penetrat- 
ing betw^een the town and the extreme 
SxMiniBh right, cut off six thousand 
men, and obliged them to' surrender. 
The line, now broken in every part, 
rushed in wild disorder towards the 
rear, followed by the terrible French 
dragoons, who soon drove ten thousand 
men into a space beliind Ocana, hav- 
ing only one outlet behind, where the 
throng was soon so great that^ escape 
W'as impossible, and almost the whole 
were made jmsoners. The army, ui»on 
this, dispersed in oil directions, while 
the French cavaliy, Bjireading out from 
Ocana like a fan, thundered in pursuit 
over the wide and desolate plains 
which extend to the south towards 
the Sierra %Iorena. • Twenty thousand 
prisoners, forty-five pieces of cannon, 
and the whole ammunition of the army, 
X 
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were the fruits of this glorious battle, much to the elevation of 1;he one as 
which lasted only four hours, and in to the depreBsi6n of the other army, 
which the victors fired only seventeen The Spanish general, upon this disas- 
hundred cannon-shot. Wearied with troue intelligence, immediately retrlat- 
collecting prisoners, the French at ed ; but his troops were so extremely 
length merely took their arms from disheartened by this great defeat in 
thefugitives,desiringthemtogohome, the south, that on the following day, 
telling them that war was a trade for when Keliennann,with a body of horse, 
which they were not fit; and such was came up with the army near Alba de 
the wreck of the army, which lately Tormes, the Spanish cavalry fled the 
numbered fifty thousand combatants, moment the enemy appeared, without 
that, ten days afteUKhe battle, Arohcaga striking a blow. The infantry, how- 
oould not collect a single battalion to ever, stood firm and made a stout re- 
defend the passes of the Sierra Moreha. sistance, which enabled the Duke to 
63. This astonishing' victoiy^ would effect his retreat without any considcr- 
doubtless have been immediately fol- able loss, notwithstanding the repeat- 
lowed by the passing of that celebrated ed charges of the French horse upon 
range, and probably the total extinc- his flank. But such was the depressed 
tion of all regular resistance on the state of the troops, that at daybreak on 
part of the Spaniards, had it not been the following morning, when a French 
that the position of thb English army patrol entered the town ai which they 
at Badajoz reidered it imprudent to were lying, the entire Spanish army 
enter those d^es, through which it took to flight and separated in all di- 
might be difficult to retraceiiieir steps rections, leaving their whole artillery, 
in the event of a powerful force from ammunition, ,.and carriages of every 
Estremadura advancing to cut off^the sort, in the hands of the enemy. So 
communication with Madrid. Joseph, complete was their dispersion, that for 
therefore, highly elated with a victory some days the Duke del Parque was 
which he hoped would at length put left literally without axi army. But 
an end to the contest, returned with the Spanish treops, whose constancy 
the mater part of his army in triumph in adversity was as worthy of admira- 
to the capital, where his government tion as their unsteadiness in the field 
was now established on a solid basis, was remarkable, again rallied round 
All the elements of resistance in New the standard of their chief, and in a 
Castile being now destroyed, the whole fortnight the Duke, who had retired to 
revenue of the province was collected, the mountains to the south of Ciudad 
and the administration conducted by RoflRgo, again found himself at the 
the intrusive government. A similar h£id of ^‘veelve or fi{teen thousand men, 
catastrophe soon after gave thorn a but for the most part unarmed, with- 
like command over the population and out cannon or ammunition, and lite- 
the resources of Leon and Old Castile, rally famishing from want. 

In that province, the Duke delFanfue,, 64. As these terrible blows had dis- 
finding the force in his front consider- persed the only forces in the field 
ably diminished by the collection of which the Spaniards had worthy of 
the French troops to oppose the incur- the name of armies; and as the event 
sion of Areizaga to Ocana, advanced bad now clearly proved what he had 
towards Medina del Rio Seco, in order long foreseen, not only that they were 
to assist in the gqperal movement on incamble of maintaining themselves in 
the oapited. He attacked a body of the field against the French, but that, 
ten thousand French on the 23d of by their inability to perform move- 
November, and gained considerable ments in presence of the enemy, they 
success. But, in two days after, the could nottb^ relied upon to take part 
enemy was strongly reinfordfed by some in any combined system of operations, 
of the troops who had combated at Wellington perceived clearly that 
Ocana, and who immediately spread henceforth the protection of Portugal 
the news of that dreadful evenly as must form his main object, and that, 
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If the deliverance of the Peninsula was 
ever to be elfected, it must bo by the 
forces which rested otf the fulcrum of 
that kingdom.* He wisely resolved, 
therefore, to move his army from the 
banks of the Guodiana, where it had 
already suffered so severely f Am the 
autumnal fevers, to the frontier of the 
province of Beira, where it might at 
once recover its health upon higher and 
hilly ground, guard the principal road 
to the Portuguese capital from the 
centre of Spain, and watch the formid- 
able force, now nearly thirty-six thou- 
sand strong, which the French had 
collected in the neighbourhood of Ciu- 
dad Rodrigo. In the beginning of 
December, therefore, the English gene- 
ral, after having repaired to Seville, 
and concerted measures with the junta 
there, moved his army to the neigh- 
bourhood of Almeida and the banks of 
the Aguoda, leaving only a •compara- 
tively small force at Eltas and in the 
Alentejo, to co-operate with the Span- 
iards in Estremadura; and at the 
same time commenced those formid- 
able lines at Torres Vedras, and in 
front of Lisbon, which he had long 
contemplated, and which at length per- 
manently arrested the hitherto irresist- 
ible torrent of French conquest. 

65. These movements closed the 
bloody and eventful campaign of 1809 
in the Peninsula; and, certainly, never 
since the beginning of the world had a 
war occurred presenting more obj?b<;|’^ 
worthy of the admiration of the pa- 
triot, the study of the. statesman, and 
the observation of the soldier. The 
sieges of Saragossa and Geruna^ where 
forty thousand ill- disciplined troops, 
supported by the heroic inhabitants of 
these towns, had inflicted nearly as 
great a loss upon the French as the 
whole military force of A\i8tria hac> 
done in the field of Wagram, had af- 
forded memorable examples of what 
could be effected by the feelings of 
religious and patriotic duty, when 
brought into the conflict under circum- 
Btonces where the usual advantages of 
discipline and prowess could not im- 
mediately decide the contest. On the 
other hand, the lung train of disasters 
which the Spaniards had since incurred 


in every other quarter, terminating in 
the frightful catastrophe of Ocana, had 
demonstrated in equally striking col- 
ours the tqtal inability of undisciplined 
troops, even when animated by the 
most ardent zeal in behalf of their in- 
dependence, and the greatest possible 
advantages of a mountainous country, 
to withstand in the field the attacks of 
a powerful, disciplined, and well-direct- 
ed enemy. 

66j» That the Spaftish people were 
brave, was evident from the courage 
wit?i which th|y withstood, and on 
many o'lcasions repulsed, the first at- 
tacks of the ‘French veterans; that 
they were hai;dyj was demonstrated by 
the privations which they underwent 
with unshaken constancy; that they 
were zealous iq the cause of their 
country, was clear from the multitudes 
who in every quarter tl}rr>nged to its 
staiidardy ; that they were enduring in 
adversity, \^as manifest from the un- 
paralleled tenacity with which they 
mainlined the contest, after reverses 
and under circumstances which would 
have overwhelmed the resistance of 
any other people. Yet with all these 
admirable qualities, they had every- 
where proved, in the end, unfortunate, 
and could not point to one single pro- 
vince rescued by their efforts from the 
grasp of the enemy. It was evident 
that the deliverance of Galicia and As- 
turias was to be ascribed, not to the 
arms of Komana and the mountaineers 
of those provinces, brave and indomi- 
table as they were, but to the disci- 
plined battalions of Wellington, which 
first^ by depriving Soult's corps of all 
its equipments, compelled him to eva- 
cuate that province, and afterwards, 
by threatening Madrid, forced the 
French generals to concentrate all 
their forces for the defence of the 
capital. A memorable example to suc- 
ceeding ages, both ol the astonishing 
effects of patriotic ardour in 'support- 
ing, when properly directed, the cause 
of natioisal independence, and of the 
total inadequacy of mere popular ef- 
forts to effect natiomfi deliverance from 
serious dangers, if not directed by a 
strong government, and resting on the 
I fouu^ktiou of national forces, previ- 
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ously diBciplined and prepared for the 
contest. 

67. It was a clear perception of these 
truthSi joined to the comparatively 
small force which he^ had at hia dk- 
posnl, and the extraordinary difficulty 
of providing alike men and money in 
Great Britain for additional troops, 
which was the ruling principle in the 
campaigns of Wellington, that are to 
form so brilliant a part in the subse- 
quent chapters of^his History. With 
a force seldom exceeding thirty thou- 
sand British soldiers, pnd which coHild 
rarely bring, after the usual dec[nctions, 
above twenty-five thoiAmhd into the 
field, and twenty thousand Portuguese, 
he had to maintain a 'contest with six 
French corps, the whole of which, if 
necessary, could be brought to bear 
against his army, and which could 
bring into tlH) field, after amply pro- 
viding for their rear and tco^muLica*- 
tions, at least one hundrM uid fifty 
thousand combatants. The Spanish 
armies at different periods during the 
campaign that was past had indeed 
been numerous, their officers daring, 
and many had been the reproaches 
cast upon the English general for at 
last declining to join in the rash ope- 
rations which terminated in the over- 
throws of Ocana and Alba de Toimes. 
But it was now manifest to all the 
world that any such operation could 
have terminated in nothing but dis- 
aster, and that, if the English corps of 
twenty-four thousand men had ad- 
vanced in the close of the year towards 
the Spanish capital, the consequence 
would haA e been,i*that the French gene- 
rals would immediately have concen- 1 
irated their whole forces against it, as 
they had done against Sir John Moore, I 
and that, if it escaped destruction at I 
all, it could only have been by a retreat | 
as calamitous and destructive as that | 
to Corunna. Ths undisciplined state | 
of the Sjftinish armies rendered this a 
matter of certainty ; for they were in- 
capable, in the field, of movixg to at* 
tack the enemy without falling into 
confusion; and tmy progress which 
their desultory bands might make in 
other provinces during such concentra- 
tion of their troops, would only expose 


them to greater disasters upon the se- 
paration nf the French forces after the 
destruction of the English army. 

68. Immefise as wefia the obstacles 
with which Wellington had to contend, 
in striving for the deliverance of the 
Peninai*tla with such allies, against such 
an overwhelming superiority of force, 
the difficulty became still greater from 
the 'different modes in which the re- 
spective armies earned on the war. The 
British, according to the established 
mode of civilised warfare, at least in 
modem times, maintained themselves 
chiefly from magazines in their rear; 
and when th^ were obliged to depend 
upon the supplies of the provinces 
where the war was carried on, they 
paid for them just as they would have 
done in their own country. In conse- 
quence of this circumssiince, and the 
distance to which their provisions had 
to be oonueyed, the expense of carry- 
ing on war, with even a comparatively 
inconsiderable force, on the Continent, 
was severely felt by the British gov- 
ernment. Already the cost qt even the 
small army which Wellington headed 
in Portugal, was about £230,000 a- 
mouth. The French, on the other 
hand, by reverting to the old Roman 
system of making war maintain war, 
not only felt no additional burden, but 
ex{>erienced the most sensible relief by 
their armies carrying on hostilities in 
foreign states. From the moment that 
•lus^orces entered a hostile territory, it 
was a fhudamentql principle of Napo- 
leon’s that the^^ should draw nothing 
from the French exchequer ; and, whih* 
the people of Paris were amused with 
the flattering statements of the mode- 
nite expense at which their vast army 
was maintained, the fact was carefully 
concealed tliat the whole tiuops engaged 
In foreign service — that is, above two- 
thirds of the whole military establish- 
ment of the Empire — were paid, fed, 
and lodged at the expense of the coun- 
tries where hostilities were going for- 
ward, or the troops were quartered. 
To such a length was this system car- 
ried, that we have the authority of the 
Duke of Wellington for the assertion, 
that the cost of the pay and hospitals 
for the French army, in Spain done, 
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was greater than the sum stated in the 
budget for the year 1800,08 the expense 
of the whole military^ establishment. 

69. These causes produced a total 
difference in the modes in which the 
generals of the two armies were obliged 
or enabled to carry on war. The Eng- 
lish, paying for everything which they 
consumed, found their diifidiiltics and 
expenses increase the farther they ad- 
vanced from the coast ; and, when they 
got into the interior of the Peninsula, 
any considerable failure in their sup- 
plies, or any blow struck by the enemy 
at their communications, threatened 
them with total ruin. The French, 
on the other hand, fearlessly plunged 
into the most desolate provinces, com- 
paratively regardless of their flanks or 
rear ; and, without magazines or com- 
munications gt any kind, contrived to 
wrench from the inhabitants, by the 
terrors of military execution, ample 
supplies for a long period, in a country 
where a British regiment could not find 
subsistence for a single week. The 
mode,” says the Duke of Wellington, 
** in which they provide for their armies 
is this : they plunder everything they 
find in the country ; they force from 
the inhabitants, under pain of death, 
all that they have in their houses for 
the consumption of the year, without 
payment, and ore indifferent respecting 
the consequences to the unfortunate 
people. Every article, whether of food 
or raiment, and eveiyr animal and yg- 
hide of every description, is cpnsidelpd 
to belong of right and without pay- 
ment to the French army ; and they 
require a communication with their 
rear, only for the purpose of conveying 
inteiltgence to and receiving oxders 
from the Emperor.” 

70. It may readily be conceived what 
advantages an enemy acting on th^e 
princixdes must always possess over 
another conforming to the good old 
fashion of taking nothing but what they 
can pay for. So also will fraud or vio- 
lence, & directed by talent or supported 
by power, almost always gain the ascen- 
dancy in the first instance in private 
life, over the unobtrusive efforts of 
honest industry. But the same moral 
law is applicable to both: mark the 


end of these things, alike to the pri- 
vate villain and the imperial robber. 
What the French military historians 
call the circumspection and caution of 
the British general, was the necessary 
result of those fwinciplca of justice and 
perseverance, which, commencing with 
the reverses of the Spanish campaign, 
were destined ere long to rouse man- 
kind in their favour, and lead to tlie 
triumph of Vittoria and the Moscow 
riltreat. The energy and fearlcssnesh 
which they justly jidmiro in their own 
gSDorala, were tl^ consequence of tlio 
system which^destroying the half of 
every iimy ip the course of every cani- 
paigi>, was destined in the end to ex- 
haust the tniJitaiy^ strength of the 
Empire, and bring the powers of Europe 
in iri’csistible force to the bank^ of tlio 
Seine. * 

71. Notwithstandinsall these unto- 
ward circupistances, aim the difficulties 
nqoessatily arising from the co-opera- 
tion of the armies of three independent 
kingdoms in one campaign, Welling- 
toi]f even after the retreat from Tala- 
vera, had fio fears of the result, and 
repeatedly wrote, both to the British 
and the Spanish governments, that he 
had no doubt he should be able to 
deliver tbo Peninsula, if the Spanish 
generals would only adhere to the cau- 
tious system of policy which he so 
strongly inculcated.* Their course was 
perfectly clear. It was, to use the 
mattock and the spado more than the 
sword or the bayonet to take advan- 
tage of the numerous mountain i-aiigca 
which the country afforded to shelter 
their armies, and oi^ the admirable cou- 
mge of their citizens behind walls to de- 
fend their strongholds. In a word, they 
had nothing to do but to follow the 
course by which the Scots, on eleven 

* ‘*1 declare, that if they had preseired 
their two armies, or even one of them, tho 
cause was safe. The ^'rench could have sent 
no reinforcements which could Jiuve been of 
any use ; time would have been gained ; the 
state of aflairs would have improved daily : 
all tUoig^bances were in our favour; and in 
tbe first moment of weakness, occasioned by 
any divershiu on the Continent, or by tbe 
growing discontent ot\he French themselves 
with tho war, the French armies must have 
been driven out of Spain.”— ireil. DetpateJus, 
OUKWOOD, V. 835 . 
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different occaaiona, hod baffled the 
English armies, numbering from fifty 
to eighty thouaand combatants in each 
invasion, who had crossed the Tweed; 
and by which Washington, at every pos- 
sible disadvantage, atf length worked 
out the independence ot the American 
States. But to this judicious system 
the ignorance and infatuation of the 
Central Junta, joined to the presump- 
tion and inexperience of their generals, 
opposed invincible obstacles. No dis- 
asters could convince them that they 
w-ere not superior to the French troqns 
in the open field ; and cio elated were 
they by the least success, that nO^ooner 
did they sec the imperial‘armie8 reced- 
ing before them, in any tiuarter, and 
in the most inconsiderable numbers, 
than, hurrying from their mountain 
fastnesses with a rabblf almost undis- 
ciplined, and without even uniform, 
they rushed info conflict with the vete- 
rans against whom the ari/des of Aus- 
tria and Russia had contended in vain. 
Nothing could be expected from such 
a system but the result which actiizjly 
tt)ok place— namely, the tc^al destruc- 
tion of the Spanish armies, and the 
throwing the whole weight of the con- 
test in future upon the British and 
Portuguese forces. 

72. And, though the success which 
attended her efforts had not been pro- 
portioned to the magnitude of the ex- 
ertions which she had made, yet Eng- 
land had no reiison to feel ashamed of 
the part which she had taken in the 
contest. For the first time since the 
commencement of the war, she now ap- 
peared with troops in the field worthy 
of her mighey strength; and it affnuds 
a marvellous proof of the magnitude of 
the British resources, that this display 
should have been made in the seven- 
teenth jiear of the war. The forces by 
land and sea which she put forth in this 
year were unparalleled. With a fleet 
of two hundred and forty ships of the 
line and ndarly eleven hundred vessels 
of all sizes, she maintained the undis- 
puted command of the waves ;*block- 
aded every hostile harbour ip Europe; 
at Once chased thef Toulon squadron 
ashore at the mouth of the Rhone, 
burned the Brest fleet amidst the shal- 


lows of Basque Roads, drove the Rus- 
sian navy under the cannon of Oron- 
stadt, and still fo^nd thirty-seven shif>B 
of the line wherewith tc^aim a redoubt- 
able blow at the fleet in the Scheldt. 
With a hundred thousand regular 
troops, fhe maintained her immense 
coloni^ empii’e in every part of the 
>vorld, anQ, as it suited her conveni- 
ence, rooted out the French flag from 
the last transmarine possessions of her 
foe: with one hundred and ninety thou- 
sand more, she swayed the sceptre of 
Hindostan, and kept in subjection her 
seventy millions of Asiath'. subjects: 
•with four hundred thousand regular and 
local militia, she amply provided for 
the safety of the British Islands ; while, 
with another hundred thousand gal- 
lant disposable soldiers, sbe carried on 
the war with unexample^^^igour on the 
continent of Europe; menaced at once 
Antwerp, Madrid, and Naples, and was 
prevented only by the dilatoiy conduct 
of her general from carxying off in tri- 
umph thirty ships of the line from the 
Scheldt, and by the failure of the Span- 
ish authorities to provide supplies from 
chasing the usurper from his palace at 
Madrid. The Roman e* jpire never 
had such forces on foot ; they exceeded 
those wielded by Napoleon in the zen- 
ith of his power. To say that the lat- 
ter enterprises, in the end, miscarried 
and terminated in disap|>ointment, is 
no real reproach to the national char- 
a^tei^ To command success is not al- 
in power of nations, any more 
than of individual^ Skill in war, as 
in pacific enterprise, is not to be at- 
tained except by experience. The best 
secuidty for ultimate triumph is to be 
found in the spirit which can conceive, 
and the courage which can deserve it ; 
and the nation which, after such a con- 
test, could make such exertions, if not 
in possession of the honours, was at 
least on the path to the fruits of vic- 
tory. 

73. Thirty years have now elapsed 
since this astonishing d isplay of strength 
in the British empire took place ; and 
it is interesting to observe what, dur- 
ing that period, has been the change 
upon the national force, and the means 
ot asserting the independence of the 
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country, if again threatened by foreign 
aggression/ Thfe intervening period 
has been one, it is ^uell known, either 
of unprecedeated triumphs or of un- 
broken tranquillity. Five years of suc- 
cessful coml^ts brought the war to a 
glorious issue; five-and-twenty years of 
subsequent uninterrupted peace have 
increased in an extraordinaiy degree 
the ''^ealth, population, and resources 
of the empire. The numbers of the 
j)eople during that time have increased 
nearly a half; the ex^iorts aiidimpoiiiS 
have more than doubled ; the tonnage 
of the commei'cial navy has risen a 
half ; and agriculture, following the i 
wants of the increased population 6f| 
the empire, has advanced in a similar 
proportion. The warlike establish- 1 
ments of other states have undergone 
little or uoediminution. France has 
nearly four hundred thousand men in 
anns; Russia six himdred thousand, 
besides forty ships of the line constant- 
ly in commission, and ready for ser- 
vice. What, then, with such resources, 
and exposed to such dangers, is the 
establishment which Great Britain now 
maintains, when on tho verge of a war 
in both hemispheres ? 

74. Her army of three hundred 
thousand regular soldiers and militia 
has sunk down to ninety-six thoxisaiid 
men; her fleet of two hundred and 
forty ships of the line has dwindled 
away to t’^enty in commission, fifty- 
eight in ordinary, and twelve bifilding 
— in all, ninety;^ her Indian arl^y, 
which in 1826 numbered two hundi*ed 


and ninety thousand, has declined to 
one hundred and eighty thousand com- 
batants, while tho population and ex- 
tent of her Asiatic possessions are^ 
hourly on the increase; her regiilar" 
and local milRia have entirely disap- 
peared. All this has taken place, too, 
at the time when the wants and neces- 
sities of the empire in every quarter of 
the globe have rapidly augmented, and 
the resources of the state to maintain 
an ^equate establishment aro at least 
double what they were thirty years 
ago.t Nay, to such a length has the 
public mind Become deluded, that it 
was l^ely seriously stated by an intel- 
ligent and upright L -rd of the Admi- 
ralty, in hiS jitaco in parliament, that 
** it could not be said that Great Bri- 
tain was defenceless, for that she had 
three ships of iSfie line and three fftiard-^ 
ships ready to protect tie shores of Eng- 
land:** b»ing just one -third of tbe 
force 'v^hieh Denmark possessed to pro- 
tect the island of Zealand, when her 
fle|bs and arsenals were taken by Great 
Britain in J807. There is not, perhaps, 
to be founa so remarkable an instance 
of the decay of national strength, con- 
sequent upon prosperity, in the whole 
: history of the world.+ 

I 75. “In the youth of a state,” says 
j Bacon, " arms do flourish; in the mid- 
i. die age of a state, learning ; and then 
I both of them together for a time; in the 
I declining age of a state, mecftaniml arts 
and merchandise.** “if a monarchy,” 
says Napoleon, “ were made of granite, 
it ' would soon be reduced to powder 


* Writtoii i?i 183!). Since that time tho riaiip^era of this ruinous reduction of force have 
become apparent, and the regular .irray is now y.7,000 men, exclusive of those stationed in 
India, about 20,000 more.— (June 1849,) 

t This was written in 1839, and applied to the state of tho national defences as they then 
existed. 


X Tables exhibiting the resources, and military and naval establishments, of the British 
empire in 1792, 1809, and 1838 * * 


I. Resources. 

Population of 

2;s“i«2Sd? o®'" 

Import!. 
Official value 

Tonnage. 

Great Britain 
and Ireland. 

1792 12.680,000 £24,904,8.50 

1800 17,500.000 46,202.632 

1838 26.450,000 10.5,170,549 

£19, 659,398 
31,7.50,557 
61,268,820 • 

1,540,145 £19,258,814 

2,868,468 63,719,400 

2,781^387 47,383,000 


— PoRTEB’B Pari. Tables ; Marshall’s Tables; Porter’s Progress of the Nation; Finance 
wiceounis /or 1838, printed 27th March 1839. « • * 

[11. Military Forces, to. 
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by the political economists.** Are, then, 
the prognostics of these great men now 
about to be fulfilled I and is the Brit- 
ish empire, the foundations of which 
were laid by her Edwards and Hen- 
ries, and the maturity cafowned by the 
genius of Shakespeare and Newton, 
the conquests of Nelson, and the tri- 
umphs of Wellington, to terminate at 
last in the selfishness of pleasure, or 
the timid spirit of mercantile opulence? 
Are the glories of the British name, the 
wonders of the British empire, to be 
overwhelmed in tlie growth of manfi^- 
facturing wealth, and thS short-sighted 
passionforcommercialaggr^mdisementf 
Without pretending to decide on these 
important questions, the kolution of 
which as yet lies buried in the womb 
of fate, it may safely be affirmed that 
the topic now alluded th affords deep 
subject for cons^Meration, both for the 
British patriot at this tim^, and the 
philosophic observer in eyery<***future 
of mankind. The pioralist, who 
^serves how rapidly in private life ex- 
cessive prosperity saps the foundauon 
of individo^ virtue, will ^rhaps be 
inclined to fear that a similar cause of 
corruption has, at the period of its 


greatest exaltation, blasted thestrength 
of the British eidpire. The historian, 
who surveys the indelible traces which 
human a&irs everywhe/e exhibit of 
the seeds of mortality, will probably 
be led to fear that the days of British 
greatness'are numbered, and that, with 
the growt^ of the selfish passions 
springing out of long -continued and 
unbroken good fortune, the virtue to 
deserve, the spirit to defend it, is gradu- 
ally wearing out of the realm. 

76. But when the days of party strife 
have passed away, and the events of 
this time have been transferred into 
the records of history, all will proba- 
bly concur in thinking that the imme- 
diate cause of this extraordinary de- 
cline is to be found in the lon^-con- 
tinuedand undue preponderance, since 
the peace, of the popular element of 
the constitution, an4the extraordinary 
duration and violence of that passion 
for economical reduction which always 
springs frmn the ascendancy, for any 
considerable time, in the national coun- 
cils, of the great body of mankind. It 
is not surprising that such limited 
views should be entertained by the 
popular party in Great Britain, when 


II. Hiutabt Fobcbs and Colonial Population to Defend* 


Tean. 

. Begulare. 

Militia or 
Fenciblee. 

Voluntrere 
or Looal 
MlliUa. 

Colonial Popu- 
lation to de&nd. 

Colonial 

Army. 

Total Military 
Forcee. 

1792 

1809 

1888 

40,552 

210.000 

96,000 

16,120 

84,000 

None 

None 
320.000 « 
None 4 

47.000. 000 

73.000. 000 
'' 101,12^,000 

88,429 

185,504 

185,339 

151,101 

799,604 

281,339 


— Maetin's /TM. Col i. 814, 818, Ac. ; Fobteb, ii. 221; Ann. Reg. 1792, 147; H'CuLLOca'a 
StalittiGal Account of Qreat BritaiUt ii. 438. 


III. Naval Forces. - 


Yeart. 

Live. 

Fmoans. 

Smallrr 

eeiHplf 

in ail. 

Total. 

Grand 

Total. 

In Conunlnlon. 

A 

Ordinary. 

Lino. 

Guard 

Shlpe. 

Line, 

Goard 

Shlpe. 

Build- 

ing. 

In 

Com. 

Ordr. 

Build- 

ing, 

moope, 
Drige, 
dec. ^ 

Line. 

Frig- 

ate!. 

*1792 

26 ' 

8 

87 

25 

12 

52 

57 

■ 6 

149 

153 

109 

411 

EMI 

113 

28 

14 

40 

47 

140 

25 

25 

634 

242 

1S5 

loci 

1888 

21 

None 

53 

None 

.12 

9 

74 

10 

190 

90 

93 

378 


—James's NavtU Nutoiv, L 404-c-ra£i2c 1; iv. 404 — 1. Barrow’s Life of Anson, 
Appendix, p. 424. ^ 

* Thli wai the eitabllihment of 1799. ai maamired by the Retorn of JAnuarjr 1, 1798. The war did not he^n 
(111 the 8th February 1798, and the execution of Louie, which brought it on, tooa place on the 2l8t January 1798 } 
10 that thle n a* the peace eitablUlunont. 
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all the eloquence of DeznostheneB fail- 
ed in inducing the* most intellectual 
democracy of antj^uity to take any 
steps to ward off the imminent dangers 
arising from the ambition of Philip ; 
and all the wisdom of Washington 
was unable to communicate to the 
greatest republic of modem times suf* 
ficient strength to preveht its capital 
being taken, and its arsenals pillaged, 
by a British division not three thou- 
sand five hundred strong. And, with- 
out joining in the outcry now directed 
against ei&er of the adxninistrations 
which have recently ruled the state, 
on account of a prostration of the na- 
tional defences, of which it is easier 
to see the dangers than to provide the 
remedy, and in which all parties — save 
the few far-seeing patriots who had 
courage to « resist the general delusion, 
and steadily opposed, amidst general 
obloquy, the excessive and disastrous 


reductions which were so loudly ap- 
plauded— will probably be found to be 
nearly equally implicated, it is the 
duty of the historian to point out this 
memorable decline for the constant 
observation «f future ages. Posterity 
will perhaps deduce from it the infer- 
ence that present popularity is seldom 
the reward of real wisdom ; that mea- 
sures calculated for the benefit of fu- 
ture ages are hardly ever agreeable to 
the present; that national security, 
any more than national glory, is not to 
ibe purchased without present sacrifice ; 
that the ins^tutions which compel the 
rulers of t]^e state to bend to the tem- 
porary inchnations of the people, in op- 
position t6 their ultimate interests, bear 
in themselves the seeds of mortality, 
and were the unobserved but certain 
cause of the destruction of the greatest 
power which had existed in the world 
,^ince th^ fall of the Roman empire. 




I 


CHAPTER LXIII. 


CAMPAIGN OF TORRES YEDRAS. 


1. The result of the campaign of 
Wagram had elevated Napoleon &\the 
highest point of greatness, in far 
as it could be ^conferred by present 
strength and grandeur. Resistance 
seemed impossible agsinst a power 
which had vanquished successively the 
armies of Prussia, Russia, and Aust^ 
contest hopeless with a state which 
had emerged victorious from eighteen 
years of warfare. The conflict iq the 
Peninsula, it was true, still lingered 
on ; but disaster had everywhere at- 
tended the Spanish arms, wd it only 
seemed to await the choice of the Em- 
peror when the moment was to arrive 
that was to see their efforts finally 
subdued; and the French eagles plant- 
ed in triumph on the towers of Lisbon. 
If the maritime war yet continued, it 
was only because England, with now 


seemingly unavailing obstinacy, main- 
tained a hopeless contest ; and, if she 
was still the mistress of the waves, 
that sterile supremacy had been at- 
tained by the sacrifice of all the ob- 
jects for which the dominion of the 
tearth had ever been coveted. More 
truly than in the time of the Roman 
emperors, the inhabitants of Albion 
were now severed from the civilised 
nations of the world, and tile celebrat- 
ed words of the poet— 

"Penitus divisos orbo Britannos,”* 
seemed, after thf^ revolvtion of seven- 
teen hundred years, again to present a 
faithful description of the situation of 
the British Isles. 

2. Wbnt, thep, was wanting to a 
sovereign surrounded with such mag- 

• «The Britons entirely separated from 
the rest of the world.'* 
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xiificehce — to a chief wielding such 
awful power? Historic descent, and 
ancestral gloiy; and for this one de- 
fect, even all the achievements of Na* 
jioleon afforded no adequate compensa- 
tion. In vain the oratoiij of the Em- 
pire dwelt with ^eseii^ emphasis on 
his marvellous ' Exploits ; in vain they 
pointed to Europe subdued b^rhis ann% 
the world entranced by hia glory. 
The present alone does mot fasoinate 
mankind; the splendour of existii^ 
greatness could not obliterate the re- 
collection of departed virtue. Faint-a 
ly at first, but still peAeptibly. the 
grandeur of ancient days ^limnrored 
through the blaze of modem renown. 
As the whirl of the Revolution subsid- 
ed, the exploits of the monarchy re- 
turned again to the recollection ; the 
rapid fall of almost all dynasties re- 
corded in histoi^ found^ on indi- 
vidual greatness, recurred iq, painful 
clearness even to superficial £)h^erva- 
tion ; and in the next generation the 
claims to the throne, even of the heir 
of Napoleon’s glory, might be over- 
balanced by those of an inlant who 
had succeeded to the majestic inheri- 
tance of fourteen hundred yem. The 
Emperor was too clear-^ghted nut to 
perceive these truths ; the policy of his 
imperial government was calculated to 
revive the sway of thope natural feel- 
ings in the breasts of the people. But 
it was difficult to make them stop at 
the desired point ; and the danger was 
obvious, that the feeling ,uf awe and 
veneration with which he endeavour- 
ed to inspire them towards the throne, 
might insensibly, in the next age, re- 
vive the ancient feelings akid attach* 
ments of the monarchy. 

3. The necessity of having descen- 
dants to per^ietuate his dynasty was 
apparent, ^d for this object he was 
prepared to sacrifice the dearest at- 
tachment of his existence. But he re- 
quired heirs migttt unite the lustre 
of former descent with the brightness 
of recent achievements, and present on 
the throne an enduring example of 
that fusion of ancienj^ grandeur with 
modem interests, which it was the ob- 
ject of all the institutions of the Em- 1 
pire to effect. He, succeeded in his 


wish : he exhibited to the astonished 
world the spectacle of a soldier of for- 
tune from Ooisict» i winning at the 
sword’s point a daughtef^ of the Caesars ; 
the birth of a son seemed to realise 
all his hop^, and bfond the imperial 
blood wit& the ek^oits of a greater 
than CharlejnagnO. And yet^ such is 
the connection, often indissoluble even 
in this world, between injustice and 
retribution, and such the mysterious 
manner in which Providence renders 
the actions of men the unconscious in- 
struments, of its will, that from this 
apparently BUBjuoious event may be 
dated the commencement of his down- 
fall. The birth of the King of Rome 
was coeval with the retreat of Massena 
from before the lines of Torres Yedras, 
the first occasion on which the impe- 
rjal arms had permanently cecoiled in 
continental warfare ; and in the jeal- 
ousy excited^ in the Russian cabinet 
by the preference given to the Aus- 
trian alliance, is to be found one of the 
main causes of his ruin. '' That mar- 
riage,” said Napoleon, ** was the cause 
of my destruction ; in confuting it 
I placed my foot on an abyss covered 
over with flowers.”* 

4. The Emperor bad long meditated 
the divorce of the Empress, and his 
maniage with a princess who might 
afford him the hopes of a family. Not 
that he felt the unconcern so common 
with sovereigns in making this mo- 
mentous separation. His Union with 
Jos|{Aiine had not been founded on 
reasons of state, or contracted with a 
view to political aggrandisement. It 
had been formed in youth, based on 
romantic attachment; it was inter- 
woven with all his fortunes, and asso- 
ciated with his most interesting recol- 
leotions : and though impetuous in his 
desijssB, and by no means insensible pn 
many occasioiia to the attractions of 
other women, his homage to them had 
been the momentary impulse of desire, 
without ever eradicating from his 
heart its genuine affection for the first 

y aixinrmt 

K>; Tk InXirB}, 

JSOBtrmlia Medea, 1415-19. 
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object of his attacbment. But all 
these feelings were subordinate ^th 
Kapoleon to considerations of public 
necessity reasons of state policy; 
and though he suffered severely from 
the prospect of t^e separation, the an- 
guish which he experiences} was never 
permitted for an instant to make him 
swerve from the rasoliftion he had 
adopted^ The grandeur of his fortune, 
and the apparent solidity of his throne, 
gave him the choice of all the prin- 
cesses of continental Europe ; and the 
affair was debated in the council of* 
state as a mere matter of public expe- 
dience, without the slightest regard to 
private inclination, and still less to 
oppressed virtue.* For a moment an 
alliance with a native of France was 
the subject of consideration, but it was 
soon laid ^side for very obvious rea- 
sons; a princess of Saxony was also 
proposed, but this idea was rather re- 
commended by the ahsefice of any ob- 
jections against, than th^ weight of 
any reason for its adoption. At length 
it was resolved to make advances to 
the courts both of St Petersburg and 
Vienna ; ^nd, without committing the 
Emperor positively to either, to be de- 
termined by the march of events, and 
the ^manner in which the proposals 
were received, from which of the two 
imperial houses a partner for the throne 
of Napoleon was to be selected. 

5. It was at Fontainebleau, in No- 
vember 18p9, after the retuny of^the 
Emperor from the battle pf Wagfram, 
that the heart-ivinding communimion 
of this resolution was first made to the 
* Empress. She had hastened to meet 
Napoleon after his return from that 

* Napoleon's ideas on this subject are the 
same as those so finely expressed by Cor- 
neille 

II repousse romour comme un Iftchc at- 
tentat • 

I)6b qu'il veut pr^voloir sur la raison d’dtat ; 

Et son coanr, au dcssus de ces basses 
amorces, 

Laisse a cotte raison toqjours toutos ses 
forces. 

Quand I'amour aveo elle a de quoi s’acoorder. 

Tout est beau, tout sucetdo, on n'a qu’h 
demander : 

Mais pour peu, qu*dle en soit, ou doive 
8tre alarm^. 

Bon feu qu'eUed6ditdoittoumer en fum^o.” 

Sophonkbef Act iv. scene 3. 


P EUROPE, 

eventful campai^; but, though re-^ 
ceived at first with kindness, she was*^ 
not long of perceiving, from the re- 
straint and embarrassment of his man- 
ner, imd the separation studiously 
maintained 4)etween them, that the 
stroke whidkshefaad so longdreaded was 
about to fall upon her. After fifteen 
days of .pdhiful suspense and anxiety, 
the fatal resolution was communicated 
to her; on the 30th of November, by 
the Emperor himself. Th ey dined to- 
other as usual, but neither spoke a 
,word during the repast; their eyes 
were averteA as soon as they met ; but 
the%ount^ance of both revealed the 
mortal anguish of their minds. When 
it was ovtr^ ho dismissed his atten- 
dants, and, approaching thp Empress 
with a trembling step, took her hand 
and laid its upon his heart. “Jose- 
phine,** said he, “ mg good Josephine, 
jrou know how I have loved you ; it is 
to y^Jto you alone, that I owe the 
fewmomentsof happiness 1 have known 
in th%world. - Josephine, my destiny 
if more TOwerful than my will ; my 
dearest Affections must yield to the 
interests of France,” — “ Say no more,** 
cried tha Empress; “1 expected this; 

I understand,^ and feel for you; but 
the stroke is not the less mortal.” 
With these words she uttered piercing 
shrieks, and fell down in a swoon. 
Dr Corvisart was at hand to render 
assistance, and she was restored to a 
sense of her wretchedness in her own 
aiiartmeut. The Emperor came to see 
her in the evening; but she could 
hardly bear the emotion occasioned by 
his appearance. How memorable a 
^roof of the equality with which hap- 
piness is bestowed on all classes of 
men, that Napoleon, at the summit of 
eartUy grandeur, and when sated with 
every human felicity, conffss^d that 
the only moments of happiness he had 
known in life, had been derived from 
those affections Vhich \{ere common 
to him with all mankind, and was 
driven to a sacrifice of them which 
woiff d not have been required from the 
meanest of his subjects ! 

6. A painful auty was how imposed 
on all those concerned in this e^^ted 
drama, that of assigning their motives^ 
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and playing their parts in its last 
stages, before the gi'eat audience of 
the world. And certainly, if on such 
occasions the speeches are generally 
composed for the Actors, there never 
wus one on whi^ nobl^ sentiments 
were delivered. On the 16th of De- 
cember, all the kings, princes, and 
IJi’incesses, members of the imperial 
family, with the great officers of the 
Empire, being assembled in the Tuiler- 
ies, the Emperor thus addressed then^ : 
— “ The political interests of my mon- 
archy, the wishes of my people, which) 
have constantly guided ^toy actions, 
require that I should leave behinc^ me, 
to heirs of my love for my people, the 
throne on which Providen*'e has placed 
me. For^fnany years I have lost all 
hopes of having children by my be- 
loved spouse the Emprees Josephine; 
this it is which induces me to sacrifice 
the sweetest afiections of my heart, to^ 
consider only the good of my sul'^ccts, 
and desire the dissolution of our mar- 
riage. Arrived at the age of fort^iyears, 
I may indulge a reasonable hope of liV- 
ing long enough to rear, in nie spirit 
of my own thoughts and disposition, 
the children with which it may please 
Providence to bless mA Qod knows 
what such a determination has cost my 
heart I but there is no sacrifice which 
is above my courage, when it is proved 
to be for the interests of France. Far 
from having any cause of complaint, 
1 have nothing to say but in praise of 
the attachment and tenderness of my 
beloved wife. She has embellished fif- 
teen years of my life; the remembrance 
of them will be for ever ongiaved on 
my heart. She was crowned by mv 
hand; she shaR retain always the rank 
and title of empress: but, above all, 
let her never doubt my feelings, or re- 
gard me stive as her best and dearest 
friend." 

7. Josephine replied, with a falter- 
ing voice an4 tears iii her eyes, but in 
words worthy of the grandeur of the 
occasion. “ 1 respond to all the senti- 
ments of the Emperor in consenting to 
the dissolution of a ^marriage which 
henceforth is* an obstacle to the happi- ; 
ness of France, by 4epriving it of the 
blessing of being one day governed by | 


the descendants of that great man, evi- 
dently raised up by Providence to ef- 
face the evils of a ;|errible revolution, 
and restore the altar, thee throne, and 
social order. But his marriage will in 
no respect change the sentiments of 
my heart ;rthe Emperor will ever find 
me his best friend. I know what this 
act, commanded by policy and exalted 
interests, has cost his he^iA but we 
both glory in the sacrifices which we 
make to the good of our country: 1 
feel elevated by giving the greatest 
proof of attachment and devotion that 
was ever given upon earth.” “ When 
my mother,” said Eugene Beauhamais, 
“was crowned before the nation, by 
the hands of her august husband, she 
contracted the obligation to sacrifice 
her afiections to the interests of France. 
She has discharged with c^ur^e and 
dignity that first of duties. Her heart 
h^ been oftep tom by beholding the 
soul of a main accustomed to master 
fortune, and to advance with a fimi 
step in the prosecution of his gi*eat de- 
signs, exhausted by painful conflicts. 
The tears which &is resolution has 
cost the Emperor suffice' for my 
mother’s glory. In the situation where 
she will be placed, she will not be a 
stranger to liis wishes or his senti- 
ments : and it will be with a satisfac- 
tion mingled with pride, that she will 
witness the felicity which her sacrifices 
have purchased for her country.” But 
th(j(U^ they used this language in 
puiy^c, theft members of tlie imperial 
fai]wy were far from feeling the same 
equanimity in private. They were all 
in the deepest affliction : Josephine 
was almost constantly wailing; in vain 
she appealed to the Empeior, to the 
Pope, for protection; and so violent 
and long-continued was her grief, and 
so abundant the teal^ which she shed, 
that for six months afterwards her eye- 
sight was seriously impaired. The sub- 
sequent arrangements were rapidly com- 
pleted ; and, on the same day, the mar- 
riage of the Emperor and Empress 
was dissolved by an act of the senate ; 
the jointure of the latter being fixed 
at two millions of francs, or £80,000 
a -year, and Malmaison appointed as 
her place of residence. 
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8. Though the divorce, however, was ing his mother, without actually com- 
thus accomplished,* yet it was by no promising the French Emperor, Bu^ 
means as yet detevnined, whether the these delays were little suitable to the 
honour of fhmishlng a successor to the ardenttemper of Napoleon, He demand- 
throne should belong to the imperial ed, as'soou as he was informed of these 
family of Russia or Austria. Napo- conversatioift, a categorical answer in 
leon, without deciding in favour of the space of ten days. But this period 
either the one or the o^er, sounded was consumed in fruitless discussions 
in secret the disposition of both courts. W'ith the Dowager-Empress, who alleged 
His views had, in the first instance, theextreme youth of the grand-duchess, 
been directed towards the 'Russian al- who was only sixteen, the difference of 
liance ; and, on the 24th November, a ^leir relipon, and other reasons still 
week before he had even communicat- more insignificant, such as, whether 
ed his designs to Josephine, a letter in^ Napoleon was qualified to become a 
cipher had been despatched to Caulain- father. ** A princess of Russia, " said' 
court, the French ambassador at St she, ** is x)pt to be wooed and won in 
Petersburg, enjoining him to open the a few da vs : two years hence it will be 
project of a maniage with his sister to time enough to terminate such an af- 
the Emperor Alexander in person; re- fair.” She concluded by damanding a 
qiiiring him, at the same time, to make Russian chapel and priests in the Tuil- 
inquiriesWhentheyounggrand-duchess eries, and delay of a few months to 
might become a mother, as in the exist- improve the age, %nd overcome the 
ing state of affairs six months might < i scrtmlei or timidity of the young prin- 
make a material difference. Alexander cessiS • 

replied to the French anfbassador that 10. ** To adjourn is to refuse,” said 
the proposal was extremely agreeable Napoleon : besides, I do not choose 
to himself personally, and coincided \o have foreign priests in my palace, 
entirely with his political yiews; but between my wife and myself.” Hein- 
that an imperial ukase, as well as the stantly took his determination. Fore- 
last will of his father, had left his seeing that a refusal was likely to en- 
sisters entirely at the disposal of his sue, he resolved to prevent such a mor- 
mother. “ Her ideas,” added he, are tification by himself taking the initio- 
not always in ufiison with my wishes, tive in breaking off the Russian nego- 
nor with policy, nor even reason, tiation. Before the expiry of the ten 
When I spoke to the Emperor at Er- days even, fixed by Caulaincourt for 
furth, of the anxious desire which all the ultimatum of Russia, secret ad- 
hia friends had to see his •dynasty vanoes were made by Maret, minister 
established by ^eirs, he afisWerel^nly of foreign affairs, to Prince Schwartz- 
vagueJy; 1 thought that he did not enberg, the Austrian ambassador at 
enter into my ideas, and did nothing Paris : the proposals were eagerly ac- 
in consequence. Having not prepared cepted. As soon as this was known, 
the way, I cannot in consequence now* the question of a Russian or Austrian 
answer you. If the affair depended alliance was jmblicly mooted and de- 
on me, you should have my word be- bated in the council of state by the 
fore leaving this cabinet.” great officers pf the Empire, and, after 

9. At a subsequent interview^ a few a warm discussion, decidetl in favour 
days after, the Emperor expressed his of the latter, on a division. Napoleon 
regret that Napoleon had not sooner professed himsglf determined entirely 
expressed his intentions, and declared by the majority ; and five days before 
in favour of bis elder sister, (since the answer of Russia amved, request- 
Duchess of Oldenburg), who, both from in§j delay, the decision of the cabinet 
talent, chaiacter, and age, would have of the Tuileries had been irrevocably 
been much more suitable than her takeninfavounpf the Austrian alliance, 
younger sister, Anne Paulowna, who So rapidly were the preliminaries ad- 
was now in question. In regard to justed, that the mannagc-contract was 
her, he declared his intention of sound- signed at Paris, on the model of that 
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of Loms XVI. and Marie Antoinette, 

' on the 7th, and at Vienna on the 16th 
February; and on the 11th March the 
marriage was celebrated at Vienna with 
great pomp-^Berthier demanding the 
»hand of the Arohchichess Marie Louise, 
and the Archduke Charles standing 
proxy for the Austrian Emperor. 

11. On the day after the ceremony 
the new Empress set.ou^from Vienna^ 
and was received at Braunau, the fron- 
tier town of Austria, by the Queen of 
Naples. There she separated from her 
Austrian attendants, and continued 
her journey by slow stagOS, and sur- 
rounded with all the pomp qf imperial 
splendour, and all. the fatigue of eti- 
quette, to the neighbourho*jd*of Paris. 
Notwithstf^nding all the political ad- 
vantages of the alliance, her departure 
was the occasion of great regret at 
Vienna. A large portion of the people 
openly murmured against the sacrifice 
of a daughter of Austria to the dtatd 
necessities of the time ; they regarded 
it as worse than the cession of the 
Illyrian provinces, more disgracefuf 
than the abandonment of Hof A to the 
vengeance of the conqueror; and even 
the continuance of the war appeared 
preferable to the humiliating condi- 
tions by which it was thought peace 
had been obtained. In France, on the 
other hand, all the public authorities 
vied with each other in demonstra- 
tions of loyalty and enthusiasm. The 
choicest flowers awaited her at every 
stage; crowds of respectful spectators 
lin^ the streets of all the towns 
through which she passed : this ‘great 
event was regarded as at once the final 
triumph, and closing the gulf of the 
Revolution, by winning for its victo- 
rious leader the daughter of the first 
family in Europe, and mingling the 
lustre of del^.ent with the grandeur of 
a conqueror^s throne. **She is not 
beautiful,*’ said the Emperor, on a sub- 
sequent visit to JoBepbine, when he 
saw her miniature, “but she is the 
daughter of the Caesars.” These sopo- 
rous words more than compensated 
eve^ deficiency; the sinister pi'esage, 
arising from the fate of Marie Antoin- 
ette, was foigotteu, end the most in- 
toxicating anticipations were formed 


of the consequences of this auspicious 
union. " 

12. According to/;he programme of 
the etiquette to be observed on the oc- 
casion, the Emperor was to meet the 
Empress at Compi^gne, and immedi- 
ately retunr to Paris ; while she pro- 
ceeded to St, .Cloud, where she was to 
remein till the marriage was celebrated. 
But the ardour of Napoleon broke 
through these formalities, and saved 
both parties the tedium of several days* 
expectation. After the example of 
"Henry IV., when he went to Lyons to 
meet his bride, Marie de Medicis, on 
her journey from Italy, he had no 
sooner received intelligence of her ap- 
proaching Compibgne, where he then 
was, than he went to meet her at the 
next post. As soon as she drove up, 
sprin^ng out of his carriage, ?he leaped 
into that of the Empress, ^vithout re- 
,gard to the dampness of his clothes, 
which had become wet from a heavy 
rain that fell at the time, embraced 
her with more than youthful vehemence, 
and ordered the postilions to drive at 
the gallop (o the palace of Compi^gne. 
He had previously inquired of the legal 
authorities, whether, if a child were 
to be conceived without the formal 
marriage being celebrated, it would, 
if bom after its conclusion by proxy, 
be legitimate ; and, being answered 
in the afiirmativc, he took this method 
of cutting short all the fatiguing cere- 
monk»s of the occasion. The Em- 
I prestos not’ a little su/prised, though 
in secret perhaps flattered, at tlie un- 
expected ardour, as well as the youth- 
j ful appearance, of her husband ; and 
I' next day, it is affirmed, her attendants 
hardly knew their former mistress, so 
much had she improved in ease and 
affability from the establishment of 
her rank, and the society of the Em- 
peror. The marriage was celebrated 
three days afterwards with extraordi- 
nary pomp at St Cloud oh the let April : 
on the day following, the Emperor and 
Empress made their solemn entrance 
into Paris, amidst the roar of artillery, 
the clang of bells, and the acclamations 
of three hundred thousand spectators. 
They received the nuptUl benediction 
at the Tuileries. Four queens held 
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thetrainof Marie Louise: all the splen- might arise, );vhat effect would now 
dour of riches and aB the brilliancy of have been produced? Where should^ 
arms were exhausted to give magnifi- we now have been, if 1 had not scrupu* 
cence to the«ccasion. Bat though the lously attended to her rights ? What 
Monitmr was filled for several months reproaches might I not have just- 
with congratulations on the event, and ly addressed^to you ? The delays of % 
all the flowers of rhetoric and all the which you so much complained were 
arts of adulation were e^diaizsted in therefore the result of prudence. Havo 
flattery, the people evmoed no real you been equally considerate? Were 
enthusiasm after the speotaoles were you not condiiC^ing two negotiations 
over; and in the multitude of gorgeous at once ? How tras it possible that 
heralds, plumed pages, and arm-embk- the marriage could have been con- 
zoned carriages, which were every where eluded at Paris on the 9th February, 
to be seen, the few remaining republi- Almost before the arrival of the mes- 
cans beheld the eztinotion of their last sen^r from '^t Petersburg, despatched 
dreams of liberty and equality. on tne 21 b^ January, after the lapse of 

13. The hand of Napoleon, however, the ten days allowed for our ultima- 
was too important «ti element in the turn, and Vho was the bearer only of a 
balance of European power to be given proposal for farther delay, to overcome 
away, without its occasioning deepmor- the scruples of the empress and gnind- 
tification m the minds of those who duchess? Uthe difleronce of reli^un 
deemed themselves slighted on the oc- had been an iusurqiountablo obj oc- 
casion; and it soon appeared to what i^io^ yoq should have said so at first, 
inoalculabldoonsequencesthismarriage It isShsyond measure fortunate that 
might ultimately lead. • Alexander, the age of the gmnd-duchoss could not 
though not particularly solicitousabout be got over. In this instance, as when 
the connection, was yet piqued in no or- ilie same subject was talked of at £r- 
dinaxy degree at the haste with which forth, it^as your Emi)eror who spoke 
the Austrian alliance had been conclude first; I only interfered in it as a 
ed, and in an especial manner mortified friend. Personally 1 may have some 
at the hand of his sister having been reason to complain, but I do not do 
in effect discarded, while yet Ihe pro- so : 1 rejoice at whatever is for the 
posal for it was under consideration at good of France.” 

St Petersbuig. This feeling was so 14. When such was the language of 
strong, that it was apparent even the Emperor, it may be conceived what 
through all the congratulations of the were the feelings at St Petersburg, and 
imperial court, and all the prac^sed how materially the discontent of the 
dissimulation of the Empsror. court weakened the French influence, 

are pleased witH this event,” said^- already so hateful to the nobles and the 
manzoff, the chancellor of the ^pire, people. These details are not foreign 
to Caulaincoiut ; “ we feel no envy at to Ae dignity of history ; they are inti- 
Austria ; we have no cause of com- «matelyblendedwith the greatest events 
plaint against her ; evexytbing tha^ which modem Europe has witnessed, 
secures her tranquilUtyand that of Eu- For though governed in his conduct in 
rope cannot but be agreeable to us.” — general only by state policy, and a per- 
Congratulate the Emperor,” , said feet master of dissimulatioc^ Alexander 
Alexander, “on Ids choice. Hc wishes was scrupulously attentive to his pri- 
to have children : all France desire it : vate honour ; the coldness between 
this alliance is for Austria and France the two courts loon became apparent, 
a pledge of peace, and on that account and led to the most momentous con- 
I am enchanted at it» Nevertheless, sequences. For such is the weakness 
it is fortunate that the objection of age of human nature, alike in its most ex- 
80 soon disposed of the af^. If I alted ts its hpmblest stations, that 
had not taken the procautiou to speak possibly political considerations might 
to the Empress only in my own name, have failed to extricate the cabinet of 
as of an event which by possibility St Petersburg from the fetters of Til* 
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sit liud Erfurth, if they had not been 
aided by private pique; and Napoleon 
might have been still on the throne, 
if to the slavery of Europe, and the 
wrongs of the Emperor, had ftot been 
# Buperadded, in the breast<^xif the Czar, 
the wounded feelings of the man. 

15. Few persons have undergone 

such varieties of fortune as Josephine, 
and fewer still have bo|pe so well the 
ordeal both of prosperity and adversity. 
Bom at first in the middle class of s^o- 
ciety, she was the ^ife of a respectable 
but obsc\ire officer ; the Revolution' 
afterwards threw her intti a dun^reon, 
where she was saved from fhe scafibld 
only by the fall of Robespierre. The 
hand of Napoleon madohc^ sUccessively 
the partner of every rank, from the 
general's staff to the Emperor's throne; 
and the same connection consigned her, 
at the very highest point of her eleva- 
tion, to degradation and seclusion— i* 
the loss of her consequence, Be 3 )aiitetion 
from her husband, the sacrifice of her 
affections. Stripped of her influence, 
cast^down from her rank, wounded & 
her feelings, the divorced ’^Empress 
found the calamity, felt in any rank, 
of being childless, the envenomed dart 
winch pierced her to the heart. It 
was no common character which could 
]:)a8B through such marvellous changes 
of fortune unmarked by any decided 
stain, unsullied by any tears of suffer- 
ing. If, during the confusion of all 
moral ideas consequent on the first 
triumph of the Revolution, her reputa- 
tion did not escape the breath of scan- 
dal ; and if the favourite of Barras oc- 
casioned, even when the wife of Napo- 
leon, some frightful fits of jealousy iiP 
her husband, she maintained an ex- 
emplary decorum when seated on the 
consular and im]jerial throne, and com- 
inunicateda degree of elegance to the 
court Jbi the Tuilcries which could 
hardly have been exnected, after the 
confusion of rsnks ana ruin of the old 
nobility which had preceded her eleva- 
tion. ^ 

16. Passionately fond of dress, and 
often blamably extravagant In that 
pai-ticular, she occasioned no small 
emburrassment'to the treasury by her 
expenditure; but this weakness was 


forgiven in the recollection of its ne- 
cessity to compensate the inequality 
of their years, iui the amiable use 
which she made of her ^^possessions, 
the grace of her manner, and the alac- 
rity with which she was ever ready 
to exert hjr influence with her hus- 
band to plet^ the cause of suffering, 
or avert the punishment of innocence. 
Though little inclined to yield in gen- 
eral to female persuasion, Napoleon 
both loved and felt the sway of this 
amiable character; and often in his 
sternest fits he was weaned from vio- 
lent measures by her exertions. Her 
influence over him was evinced in the 
moat conclusive manner, by the ascen- 
dant which she maintained after their 
separation from each other. The di- 
vorce, and the marriage of Marie 
Louise, produced no estrangement be- 
tween them: in her retirement at 
Malmaison sh^ was frequently visited 
and consulted by the Emperor ; they 
corresponded to the last moment of 
her life; and the fidelity with which 
she adhered to him in his misfortunes 
won the esteem of his conquerors, as 
it must command the respect of all 
succeeding ages of the world. 

17. Bom in the highest rank, de- 
scended from the noblest ancestry, 
called to the most exalted destinies, 
the daughter of the Csesai's, the wife 
of Napoleon, the mother of his son, 
Marie Louise appeared to unite in her 
person ull the grandeur and felicity of 
wl^ffli human nature is susceptible. 
But her mind had received no lofty 
impress; her character was unworthy 
of the greatness of her fortune. She 
had the blood of Maria Thei^sa in her 
veins, but not her spirit in her soul. 
Her fair hair, blue eyes, and pleasing 
expression, bespoke the Gothic race ; 
and 4*he affability of her demeanour, 
and sWeetness of her manner, at first 
rodiiced a general prepossession in 
er favour. But she w^as adapted to 
the sunshine of prosperity only ; the 
wind of adversity blew, and she 
sank before its breath. Young, ami* 
able, prepossessing, she won the Em- 
perors affections by the naiveti and 
simplicity of her character; and he al- 
ways said that she was innocence with 
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all its BweotneBS, Josephine grace with 
all itdr charms. “ All the attractions of 
art,” he Baid, ** were employed by the 
tirat Empress^ with ’’such skill that 
they were never perceived; all the 
charms of innocence displayed by the 
second, with such simplicity that their 
existence was never suspected." Both 
were benevolent, kind-heailed, affec- 
tionate; both, to the last hour of his 
life, retained the wkrm regard of the 
Kinperor; and both possess^ quali- 
ties worthy of his affection. 

18. If her husband had lived and 
died on the imperial throne, few em- 
jiresses would have left a more blame- 
less reputation than Marie Louise. 
But she was unequal to the trials of 
the latter years of Lis life. If her 
dubious situation, the daughter of 
one Emperor, the wife of another, both 
leaders in the strife, mi|^t plead her 
excuse for not taking any decided part 
in favour of the national independ- 
ence on the invasion of France, the 
misfortunes of her husband and son 
had claims upon her ffdelity vrliich 
should never have been overlooked. 
The wife of the Emperor should never 
have permitted him to go into exile 
alone; the mother of the King of 
Rome should never have forgotten to 
what destinies her son had been born. 
What an object would she, after such 
sacrifices, returning from St Helena 
after Napoleon's death, have formed in 
histoiy’ ! Force may have prevented 
her from discharging that sacked au^ 
but forco did not compel her to ap 
pear at the Congress of Vienna, learn 
ing on the arm of Wellington, nor 
oblige the widow of Napoleon to sink 
nt last into the degraded wife of her 
own chamberlain.* 

19. Shortly after his marriage, the 
Emperor set out with his young bride 
for the Low Countries. They pro- 
ceeded by St Quentin, Cambray, and 
Valenciennes, to Brussels, every w-here 
received with adulatory addresses, 
passing under triumphal arches, and 
entering cities amidst the roar of artil- 
liiiy. But other cares than the civil 

* Mario Loiiiao died, unpitied and almost for- 
gotten, at Parma Oii the 20th December 1S47. 

VOL. VIIL 


government of his dominions, other 
designs than the amusement of the 
young Empress, occupied the mind of 
the Emperor. The war with England 
still continued; maritime preparations 
were necessar^b for its subiugation; 
Antwerp was the centre of these pre- 
parations. It was from the Scheldt 
that the mortal stroke was to be dealt 
out. The first care of the Emperor, 
therefore, was towisit the citadel, for- 
tifications, and vast naval preparations 
at ^is important point. An eighty- 
gqp ship was launched in his presence, 
and one of thesnew<fort8 erecting on 
the lefi bank of the nver, beyond the 
T8te-de-Fladdre, was called by the 
name of Louise, which it still 

bears. Ife bad every reason to bo 
satisfied with the works in progress. 
Thirty ships Qf the line, nearly as 
great a fleet as that which was de- 
stroyed at Trafalgar, i^ere ready for 
sea in t1|e^ocks. From Antwerp the 
Emperor descended the Scheldt to 
Flushing and Middelburg, where he 
gav4 direodouB for extensive works 
and fortificiitions, that were to do more 
than repair the devastations which 
had been committed by the English 
in the island of Walcheren. They 
afterwards returned by Ghent, Lisle, 
Calais, Boulogne, and Havre de Qrticc, 
to Puds, which they reached on the 1st 
of June. Napoleon there assisted in 
the interment of the body of Marshal 
Lannes at the Chaj>el of the Invalides 
at Paris. The direction of this journey, 
undertaken so ahortly after hie mar- 
riage, rev(»led the secret designs of 
the Emperor. Naval preparations, 
th^ conquest of England, were upper- 
most in his thoughts ; and if any ad- 
ditional arguments were necessary to 
vindicate the destination given to the 
Walcheren expedition, it weuld be 
found in the direction he gave to this 
journey. 

20. A dcploralAe event occurred^ 
shortly after, which recalled the recol- 
lection of the lamentable accident 
that hJi occurred on the occasion of 
the marriage of Marie Antoinette, and 
was regarded of Anister augury for 
the man-iage of the young Empress. 

u 
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Prince Sohwartzenbei^g^, the Austrian 
ambassador at Paris, gave a magnifi- 
cent ball on the 6th of July, at which 
the Emperor and Empress and the 
whole court were assembled. From 
the great number of ^ests expected 
on the occasion, it was deemed neces- 
«aiy to enfoige the accommodations of 
his hoteL The large dancing -room 
was fitted up in the most sumptuous 
manner, in a temporary building be- 
hind, and the festoons and drapery, 
in particular, excited universal ad- 
miration. By accident, one of the 
gauze curtains took firb from a lamp 
in its vicinity, and the ^mes ifapidly 
spi'ead over the whole roof and int^ 
rior of the structure. i?hb coolness of 
Napoleon was as conspicuous here as 
in the field of battle; he immediately 
sought out the Empress, took her 
quietly by the ^rm, and led her out of 
danger. Many persons, hoyever, were 
scorched by the flames, or vioubded by 
the falling of the beams, and some of 
them died afterwards of th^se injuries. 
But all lesser misfortunes were foi^ot- 
ton in the dreadful fate of ihe Princess 
Pauline of Schwartzenberg, the sister- 
in-law of the ambassador. This ami- 
able person had been one of the last 
of the company who escaped from the 
burning room, with her daughter in 
her hand. Both had got out in safety ; 
but, in the confusion, the child was 
separated from her mother, and the 
latter, conceiving that she had been 
left behind in the scene of danger, 
rushed, with generous devotion, back 
again into the burning saloon, and was 
crushed by the falling of the beams. 
So fierce were the flames, that the 
place where the unfortunate princess 
had perished could only be discovered 
by a gold ornament she had worn on 
her ami, which resisted the conflagra- 
tion. This frightful incident excited 
a deep sensation in Paris, chiefly from 
its being regarded ks a prognostic con- 
nected with the marriage of the Em- 
press. But history must assign it a 
higher character, and commemorate 
the fate of the Pt^noess S6hwartzen- 
berg as one of the noblest instances of 
maternal heroism recorded in the an- 
nals of the world. 


21. This period was rendered re- 
markable by the fall of one of the min- 
isters of Napolepn, who had hitherto 
exercised the most unbounded influ- 
ence in the internal concerns of the 
Empire. Fouche, whose talents for 
intrigue,^ and thorough acquaintance 
with the Retails both of Jacobin con- 
spiracy and police administration, had 
hitherto rendered hini a necessary part 
of the imperial administration, fell into 
disgrace. The immediate cause of his 
fall was the improper use and undue 
extension which he gave to a secret 
prr>positiou at this time made to the 
British government, by Napoleon, for 
a gencr^ peace. The Dutch ambas- 
sador was the agent employed in this 
mysterious communication, and the 
proposals of Napoleon went to surren- 
der to the English almost the entire 
government of the seas, provided that 
that power,,would abandon to him the 
uncontrolled sovereignty of the conti- 
nent of Europe. In his secret confer- 
ences with the French agent on this 
subject, the person employed by Mar- 
quis Wellesley insisted strongly on the 
prosperous condition of the British 
empire, and its ability to withstand a 
long i)eriod of future warfare from tho 
resources which the monopoly of the 
trade of the world had thrown into 
its hands. These views singularly in- 
terested Napoleon, who had more thaii 
one agent employed in the transaction, 
luhis* negotiation was discovei'ed by 
EpuchG, And either from an excusable 
desire to get to the bottom of the views 
of the British cabinet on the subject, 
or from an insatiable passion for in- 
trigue, which could not allow any such 
transaction to go on without assuming 
its direction, he took it u|)on himself, 
without the knowledge or authority of 
tl^e Emperor, to open a secret negotia- 
tion indirectly with Marquis Wellesley. 
The agent employed in those mysteri- 
ous communications was M. Ouvrard, 
a man of cpnsiderable skill in diploma- 
tic negotiations, and whose vast mone- 
tary transactions had already produced 
such important effects in the early part 
of Napoleon's reign, [ante, Chap. XLii. 
§ 11 ]. 

2^ Ouvranl repaired to Amsterdam, 
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where he entered into communication 
with an Irishman of the name of Fa- 
gan, in London. Labo^chdre, an agent 
of the King of«Holland, who had for- 
merly been on a similar mission to the 
British government, was also employed 
in tlie transaction, and he cqpimuni- 
cated it to his sovereign IjouIs, by 
whom it was revealed to Na^leon at 
Antwerp. 0 iivrard was in couseqiienoo 
arrested, immediately after Na]^leon*B 
return to Paris, and closely interro- 
gated by the Emperor. It was proved 
from this examination, and from the 
documents found in his possession, that 
the basis of FouchiS's propositions were, 
that the government of the continent 
of Europe should be» surrendered to 
Napoleon, and that of all the transma- 
rine states and the seas to England, 
with the excej^tion of South Americti, 
which was to be made over to the 
French Emperor. In order to accom- 
l)lish this double spoliation* a French 
army of forty thousand men vras to be 
embarked on board an English fleet, 
and charged with the reduction of 
North America to the government of 
Great Britain, and of South America 
to that of France. Extravagtint as 
these propositions may appear, it is 
proved by a holograph note of Napo- 
leon himself, that they had been made 
by the minister of police to the Eng- 
lish government. ** What was M. Ouv- 
rord commissioned to do in England? 
said Napoleon to Fouchd, wdien ei^m^ 
iued before the council. **Tip asce&L 
tain,” replied he, “the disposition oT 
the ntw minister for foreign affairs in 
Great Britain, according to the views 
which I have had the honour of sub- 
mitting to y(mr Majesty.” “ Thus, 
then,” replied Napoleon, “you take 
upon yourself to make peace or war 
without my knowledge. Duke ^ 
Otranto, your head should fall upon 
the scaffold.” 

23. Upon consideration, however, 
Napoleon was inclined to adopt less 
rigorous measures. He was fearful of 
exhibiting to the world any instance 
of treachery in the imperial govern- 
ment, and perhaps not altogether at 
ease conceniing the revelations which 
Fouchd, if driven to extremities, might 


mak^ regarding his own administra- 
tion. He limited the punishment of 
the fallen minister, therefore, to de- 
privation of his office of minister of 
police, which was immediately bestow- 
ed on Savary, Euke of Rovigo.* To 
break his fall, Fouch^ was, in the firs^ 
instance, declared governor of Home, 
and he set out from Paris shortly after 
for that destination. But the recall of 
his appointment overtook him before 
he Hip^ived at the Eternal City: he 
stopped short at Leghorn, and, in de- 
spair, took his place in a vessel with a 
view to seek f(fr refuge in America. 
The Buffering^he had undergone, how- 
ever, from sea-sicknesB, in the outset 
of his passage, ultimately deterred him 
from carrying that intention into effect. 
He remained in Tuscany, determined 
to take his chalice of Napoleon’s ven- 
geance, rather than inci^r the certain 
mi^ry of a j^oyage across the Atlantic. 
He obtaktej, soon after, permission to 
return to Aix, in Provence, where he 
lived for sonv) time in retirement. But 
at lehgth the necessities of his situa- 
tion obliged^ Napoleon again to have 
recourse to his assistance ; and he took 
a prominent part in the subsequent 
course of events which ultimately 
brought about the overthrow of the 
Empire. 

24. A still more important conse- 
quence resulted from the journey of 
Napoleon to the Low Countries, in the 
resignation of Louis, and the annexa- 
tion of Holland and the Hauso Towns 
to the French empire. Napoleon had 
long been dissatisfied wiUi his brother’s 
government of the Dutch provinces; 
for •that sovereign, sensible that his 
subjects’ existence depended on their 
commerce, had done all in his power 

* Tho Emperor said to Savary, on appoint- 
ing him minister of police, “1 have^mt you 
in Foucli^'s place, because 1 found 1 could nn 
longer rely upon him. Ho was tjddng pre- 
cautions against me w^en I had no designs 
against him. and attempting to establish con- 
sideration for himself at my expense. Ho 
was constantly ondoavounug to divine my 
intcutioEv, in order to appear to lead mo : and 
os 1 have become reserved towards him. he 
became tho iupe of intrigues, and was often 
getting into scrapes. You will soon see that 
it wan in that spirit that he undertook, with* 
out my knowledge, to make peace between 
France and England.’' — ^B avart. iv. 31&. 
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to soften the hardships of their situa- high time that I should know defini- 
tion, and had not enforced the impe- tively whether you are determined to 
rial decrees against English ttade with occasion the ri^in of Holland : write 
the rigour which the impatient dispo- no more to me in yi^ur accustomed 
eltiou of the Emperor deemed neces- phrases; for three years you have 
saiy. The dispkasiure arising from been constantly repeating them, and 
this cause was much increased by the eveiy s^iciesBive day has proved their 
immense imjrjortations of English mcr- falsehood. This is the last letter in 
chandise and colonial produce which my life *1 shall ever write to you." 
took place into the north of Germany Matters soon after came to a crisis ; 
and the States of Holland, in conse- Oudingt, with a French army twenty 
quence of the absence of the Ffeuch thousand strong, crossed the frontier, 
guards from the coast during the cam- and rapidly advanced towards Amstcr- 
paign of Wagram and the Walcheren dam. Louis, who had a thorough ro- 
elpedition ; an impcitation so enur- liance on the affection of his jjutch 
mous, that, chiefly owing to hs influ- subjects, who know what mortifica- 
ence, the British exports, which in tions ho had undergone on their ac- 
1808 had been only ^ £30,387,900, count, at first* thought senously of 
w«re raised in the succeeding year to resistance ; but upon the assurance of 
£46,292,632. Determined to put an his generals that it uras hopeless, he 
end to such a state, oi matters, which abandoned the attempt It was next 
he deemed cjfitirely subversive of his proposed to imitate the conduct of the 
contiktSantal policy, so faf at leai^t ^ piiuce- royal of Portugal, and fly to 
Holland was concerned, aa.w«il as with Java, as he had done to Brazil. But 
a view to prepare the minds of the this pro^ct was relinquished as im- 
Dutch for the genoml jncorporation practicable; and at length the un- 
which he meditated, ^apoleon^^om- happy monarch came to the determi- 
pelled Louis, by a treaty^onHuded in nation of resigning in favour of his 
the middle of March, to cede to France son, the prince-royal, Napoleon Louis, 
his whole territories on the left bank Having executed this deed, he set out 
of the Rhine, including the isles of in the night from Haarlem for Top- 
Walcheren, South Bcveland, Cadsand, litz in Bohemia, having first taken the 
and the adjacent territory on the con- precaution to onler that the resigna- 
tiixent to the left of that river, which tion should not be published till he 
was formed into a department under had quitted the kingdom. The publi- 
the name of that of the mouth of the cation of this unexpected resolution 
Scheldt. At the same time, it was in- g^xcited universal consternation in Hoi- 
timated to the King of Holland that ^nd; Uit everyone foresaw what soon 
he must relinquish all intercourse, * Wer proved the denouement of the 
dii*ect or indirect, with England, and tragedy. On the 9th July, a flecree 
consent to his coast being entirely appeared, incorporating the whole 
guarded by F^nch soldiers. • kingdom of Holland with the French 
25. This cel^sion, however, was but empire, 
the prelude to more important de- 26. ** Obliged,** as the report pre- 
mands. During the Emperor*8 visit to ceding the decree set forth, ** to make 
Antwerp, he became more than ever common cause with France, Holland 
convinced of the expedience of incor- bore the charges of such an associa- 
porating the whole of Holland with tion without experiencing any of its 
the French empiib; and many letters, advantages. Its debt, fix^ on so in- 
in the most haughty style, were writ- considerable a territory, was above a 
ten by him to the unfoi-tunate King fourth of that of the whole Empire, 
of Holland in the course of his journey Its taxes were triple what they were 
back to Paris, evidently intended to in France. In such a state of matters, 
make him in despair resim the crown, the interest of Holland loudly called 
The last, from Lille, on the 16th May, for its annexation to the Empire: nor 
concluded with these words — “ It is was the interest of France less obvious 
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in the tranBaction. To leave in foreign* 
hands the mouths of *the Rhine, the 
Meuse, and the Schchlt, would be to 
render the Freiifth commerce and manu- 
factures tributary to the possesaor of 
those estuaries. The present incor- 
poration, on the other hand, completes 
the empire of Napoleon, an^ his sys- 
tem of war, policy, and commerce. It 
is a step necessary to the restoration 
of his marine ; in fine, it is the most 
decisive stroke which he could deliver 
Against England." Louis pretested 
against the measure, as destructive 
alike of the interests of Holland and 
the rights of his son ; and with much 
dignity refused the provision of two 
millions of francs a>-year (£80,000) 
fixed on him by a suiiplemental decree 

the senate in December followiifg. 
rrinco Louisf his son,* repaired to 
Taris, where he was kindly received 
by the Emperor, who had £een much 
annoyed by the scandal which this 
family rupture would occasif)!! in the 
world. His words, at his first inter- 
view with his discrowned nephew, were 
as characteristic of his private feelings, 
as his public declaration on the sub- 
ject was descriptive of the ruling prin- 
ciples of his policy. ** Come, my son, 
I will be your father: you will lose 
nothing by the exchange. The con- 
duct of your father has wounded my 
heart. When you are grown up, you 
will discharge his debt and your own. 
Never forget, in whatever position yoa 
may be placed by py policy ^nd tJi^ 
interest of my empire, tfiat your first 
diai€% towards me, your second to- 
wards France; all your other duties, 
even to the people whom I may ct»n- 
fide to your care, must be postponed 
to these." 

27. The resignation of Louis was 
the source^ of great distress to Na^^p- 
leon, on which he forcibly enlarged 
even in the solitude of St Helena. 
But it was soon followed by an event 
which still more nearly affected him. 
For some years past, his brother Lu- 
cien and he had been on distant terms; 

* The same person who was subsequently 
immJsoned for several years at Ham by order 
of Louis Philippe, ana afterwards was the 

first President of the French Republic. 


and he could ill brook the sturdy but 
honest feeling which induced that dis- 
interested republican to refuse honours 
and royalty when bestowed by the im- 
perial hand. Their rupture became 
irreconcilable bj the refusal of Luden 
to divorce his wife, an American by 
birth, to whom he was tenderly at-< 
taohed, iili order to receive a princess 
suggested by the political views of the 
Emperor. He withdrew first to Rome, 
wheye he lived several years in ju-ivacy, 
devoted to poetry and the arts; aiid 
wlsen the Roman States were incor- 
porated with iJie French Empire, "ho 
resolved to tajee refuge in the United 
States, in order to be altogether be- 
yond the reabh^of his brother's impe- 
rious temper. He set sail, according- 
ly, for America: but was taken pri- 
soner by two •English frigates, and 
conducted to Malta, frepn whence he 
obtained liberty to reside on Iris pa- 
role inHbe British dominions. He 
fixed his residence in the first instance 
at Ludlow tin Shropshire, where he 
conftnued to devote his whole time 
to liteiliry pursuits, and the comple- 
tion of an epic poem on Charlemagne, 
w’hich had long occupied his attention. 
Shortly after this voluntary expatria- 
tion, he purchased the villa of Thorn- 
grove, near Worcester, where he lived in 
afHuence and elegant retirement, till 
tho conclusion of Hie war. About 
the same time letters were intercepted 
by the Spanish ^lerillns, from Joseph, 
in which he bitterly complained of 
the rigorous mandates which he re- 
ceived from the Emperor, and the 
perpetual mortifications to which he 
waiB exposed, and decli^d that, if he 
could do so, he would willingly resign 
the crown and retire to a private 
station.f Thus, while the Emperors 
of Russia and Austria, dazzled* % the 
blaze of his military glory, were vying 
with each other ^or the honour of 

t ** I enclose an intercepted better from 
Joseph to Napoleon, which seems to me to 
bo as interesting a document as has yet ap- 
peared. *lt shows that he treats his brothers 
as tyrannic^ly as he does other people, and 
gives ground to hope that his tyrannical 
temper will at no distant period deprive him 
of the advantages of the Austrian alliance. 
Wellington to Lord Liverpool, 18th June 
1811 ; Guhwood, viii. S& 
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Kapoleon’s hand, his brothers, I crushed by twenty thousand English 
whom he hod ndsed from the dost to soldiers. 

thrones, from a practical acipiaintance 29. These feelings, characteristic in 
with his tyrannical government, were all ages of the great lX)dy of the peo< 
seeking in preference the security of pie, who are usually governed by pre- 
private life, and volifhtarily took up sent occurrences, and incapable, when 
their abode with his enemies, rather left to Hheir own direction, of the 
«than incur any longer the vexations steady foresight and sustained ofiEbrts 
to w^hich they were exposed fr6m his indispensable in every department for 
imperious disposition. durable success, were called forth with 

extraoixlinary violence in Great Britain 
28. The retreat of Wellington from in the beginning of 1810, by the un- 
Talavera, and the unsuccessful issue isucoessful I'esult of the Walchoren ex- 
of tlie preceding campaign, excited Ihe pedition, and the successive retreats of 
most desponding feeh’ngs in large Sir John Moore and Lord Wellington 
proportion of the inhabi,tants of Great at the close of the preceding campaigns. 
Britain, The people of that country, In proportion to the unbounded hopes 
although now strongly imbued with and expectation^ excited by the first 
the military spirit, enthusiastic in sup- brilliant success of the contest in the 
port of the contest, and passionately l*8ninsula, was the despondence which 
desirous of warlike reliown, were still universally prevailed air the ultimate 
mere novices in the military art. They discomfiture of the English arms, the 
were totally incapable of yppreciateng apj}arontly«nnprofitablewusto of British 
the merits of a system of defeifbe which gallantry, and, above^all, the innumer- 
was to last for years, and in which ulti- able defeSts and disasters of the Span- 
mate success was to be purchased by a ish annies, which had now seemingly 
cautious system of defensive policy, destroyed all hopes of successful i*esist- 
and frequent retirement before the ance in the Peninsula. The Opposition, 
enemy. They did not see that in the as usual, took advantage of these feel- 
outset, and till the Peninsular troops ings to excite the people to such a matii- 
had been trained to fight, and some- fcstiitiou of public opinion as might 
thing approaching to equality of num- compel the termination of the war in 
bers in the field could be attained, the Peninsula, and ultimately hurl the 
such a system was not only expedient ministers from office. The temper of 
but unavoidable. Following the usual the public mind at this period, and the 
bent of popular oodies, to form their feelings of the Opposition on the sidi- 
opinions from present impressions, the jiecVmay be judged of by the fact, that 
people never considered that a vast J80 combrion council of the city of Lon- 
and admirably disciplined corps, like don not merely petitioned parliament 
the French army, which had. grown against the bill brought in by minis- 
np with the victories of fifteen years, ters for granting Lord Wellington un 
and was now drawn from the milithiy annuity of £2000 a-year, in considem- 
Btrength of almost all Europe, could tion of the valour and skill be had dis- 
not oe successfully resisted except by played in the battle of Talavera, but 
a steadv perseverance at first in the prayed the King for ** an^inquirij into 
most caiitious policy; they forgot that tke circumstances connected with the 
it was by delay that Fabius restored failure of the late expedition into the 
the fortunes of Rpme. Their idea of interior of Spain." The expressions 
War ^^aa^tory followed by an imme- made use of on this occasion deserve 
diate Mvabce to the enemy’s capitiU; to bo recorded, as containing a memor- 
and the moment that a retri^at was able example of the well-known truth, 
commenced, they abandoned them- that real greatness in public life has 

helves to the mo^ unmaitly depres- rarely been attained save by those who, 

imd gave over all for lost, be- at one period, have resolutely acted in 
8ittuie the military pou^r which had opposition to the opinions and clom- 
doUquered all Europe was not at once ours of the great body of the pe(»pl6 ; 
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Riid that not uufrequeiitly the deeds 
of their life which have given them 
the most durable rej;>utatiou with pos- 
terity, are those which have occasioned 
the most violent outcry and obloquy 
at the moment. 

80. The common ctmncil st|tcd, Ad- 
mitting the valour of Lord Wellington, 
the petitioners can see no reason why 
any recompense should be bestowed 
on him for his military conduct Pro- 
iiting by no lessons of experience, re- 
gardless of the inference to be drav^ 
from the disgraceful convention of 
Cintra, and calamitous retreat of Sir 
John Moore, a third army, well equip- 
j>ed, under the orders of Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, was precipitated into the in- 
terior of Spain, with the same igno- 
rance of the fetree and movementB of 
the enemy. ^ After a useless display of 
British valour, and a fnghttul carnage, 
that army, like the preccchug one, was 
compelled to seek its safety in a preci- 
intate flight, before an enemy who, we 
were told, had\)een conquered — ^aban- 
doning many thousands of our wound- 1 
ed countrymen to the French. That 
calamity, like the others, had passed 
without any inquiiy; and, as if their 
long-experienced impunity had put the 
servants of the crown above the reach 
of justice, ministers have actually gone 
the length of advising your majesty 
to confer honourable distinctions on a 
general who hiis thiia exhihitedf with 
eqttal rashness and ostentation, nothing 
hut a useless valour." This addr^, 
having been oflordd to the king, is not 
to be found in the Parliamentary His- 
tory or Annual Register, though a pe- 
tition of a similar character was pre- 
sented to parliament against the grant 
of Wellington's pension; but it was 
ea^rly transcribed from the English 
daily papers into the columns of jthe 
jijioniieur, where it remains among 
many other documents which their 
authors would now willingly consign 
to oblivion; but which history, look- 
ing to the encourag«iment of struggling 
virtue under unmerited obloquy in fu- 
ture times, deems it its first duty to 
bring prominently into light. 

81. When such was the temper of 
the Opposition party throughout the 


kin^om, it may well be conceived that 
their leaders in parliament were not ^ 
slow in taking advantage of a state of 
public opinion which promised such 
great results to themselves, and threat- 
ened such disiiomfiture to their antag- 
onists. The preceding campaign in 
Spain, accordingly, was the subject qf 
long and interesting debates in both 
hoiiseB of parliament; and the study 
of them is highly important, nut mere- 
ly, as indicating the extent to which 
general delusion may prevail on the 
subject of the greatest events recorded 
in history, bfft as illustrative of the 
difflcAties >^th which both Welling- 
ton and the government had to struggle 
in the fiirthes prosecution of the Pen- 
insular contest. On the part of the 
Opposition it was strongly uiged, on 
repeated occasions, by Loi^ Grenville, 
Lord Grey, Mr Ponson\jy, and Mr Whit- 
bread, th^t admitting it was proper 
to beslKovi rewards where great public 
services had been performed, it is dif- 
ficult to se^ upon what ground the bat- 
tl#of Talavem can be considered as of 
that chanftter. If a decisive overthrow 
has been achieved, such as thatof Maida, 
it may be proper to confer such a dis- 
tinction, even although no durable re- 
sults follow from the laurels of victory ; 
but where that is not the case, and the 
contest has terminatedin sometbinglike 
a drawn battle, it is reasonable to ask, 
when no subsequent advance has taken 
place, what evidence have • we that a 
victory at all lias been gained? Now, 
what was the case at Talavera? The 
enemy’s army was neither dispersed 
nor overthrown, and, therefore, that 
test of success was wanting. Then 
what was the grand object of the cam- 
paign? Unquestionablyto advance with 
the aid of the Spani^ armies to Ma- 
drid; and, BO far is that obfect from 
having been gained, that we ourselves 
were in the end obliged to abandon our 
sick and wounded*, and retire with dis- 
grace 8r8t behind the Guadla^ and 
ultiuf^tely within the frontiers of Por- 
tugal Nor was this all. By his disas- 
trous refreat, Lo^ Wellington left the 
^nks of his army unsup^rted, and the 
consequence was, that Sir Robert Wil- 
son, ^ou^ a most able and gidlant 
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officer, was defeated on the one flank 
at Escalano; and Venegas, with the best 
army that the Spani^s had, under- 
went a total overthrow at Ocana. 

82. ** Granting to Lord Wellington 
the praise of being an a\>le, active, and 
enterprising officer, his conduct at the 
battle of Talavera was not such as to 
entitle him to the character of a good 
general. It was clear that the strong 
ground on the left had not been ade- 
quately taken possession of or secured, 
and the charge of cavalry in the valley 
was injudicious, leading as it did, to% 
very heavy loss, without any ad^uate 
advantage. If the Spaniards on the 
right were really the inefficient body of 
troops which his lordshfp's despatches 
secured to assert them to be, what must 
have been the temerity of the general 
who, supported by such soldiers, ad- 
vanced into the heart of the enemy’s 
territory? If they were imapable of 
moving in the presence of the^nemy, 
why did he leave to them the imp(»r- 
tant duty of defending the^post of Ta- 
lavera and the British wounded? And 
if this was done because a still greater 
force, under Soult, threatened our rear 
and communications, on what principle 
can we defend the conduct of a general 
who could thus move so far into the 
enemy’s country, without having done 
anything to secure his flank or rear; or 
how affirm that the dispositions of the 
inhabitants of the coufltiy are with us, 
when theygave no intelligence of the con- 
centration and march of three French 
corps, and their approach to the theatre 
of war was for the first time made known 
by their threatening, and all but cut- 
ting off, our retreat to Portugal. * 

83. ''Such has been the effect of 
want of supplies and disease upon the 
British army after their retreat into 
Portugal^ that hardly nine thousand 
men remained capable of bearing arms 
to defend the frontiers of that king- 
dom. ThiB»wa8 a deplorable result to 
succeed imuiediately what, we were 
told, had been a glorious vv;toij. 
There is something inconceivable in 
the difficulties alleged by thf English 
general in regard to the providing 
supplies for his army. How was it 
that the French generals experienced 


no such difficulty ? After the battles 
of Auaterlitz, Aspern, and Wagram, 
their operations never were cramped 
by the want of provisiobs. How did 
this happen? Because they boldly 
pushed forward and seized the ene- 
my’s magazines. It argues a total 
want of organisation, foresight, and 
arrangement, to be thus checked in all 
our operations by the alleged difficulty 
of obtaining that which it is the first 
duty of every prudent general to i>ro- 
Ulde for his soldiers. In fact, the 
French sent out small parties after 
their victories, and thus obtainedf sup- 
plies, while wo were utterly unable to 
do anything of the kind after c)ur al- 
leged triumphs. * 

34. “ Unhappily for the country, the 
same ministers who had already so dis- 
gracefully thrown away all the advan- 
tages of the Spanish war, are still iu 
power ; andc-they have learned no wis- 
dom whatever from the failure of all 
their preeSding effort#. It is now 
plain that they could no longer look 
either for co-operation, or efficient* 
government, or even for the supplies 
necessary for their own troops in that 
country. Repeated disasters, unpre- 
cedented in history for their magni- 
tude and importance, have at length 
taught us the value of the Spanish 
alliance, and the capability of that 
nation to maintain a war with France. 
They could not plead ignorance on 
tlfis subject, for it was expressly stated 
igfd lettel' of Mr Secretary Canning to 
Mr Frere, that ' we had shed our best 
blood in their cause, unassisted by the 
Spanish government, or even by the 
good-will of the country through which 
we passed,’ When government deter- 
mined, in opposition to all the dictates 
of prudence, to continue the war in 
tha Peninsula, they took the most in- 
judicious possible mode of carrying il 
on, by directing Lf>rd Wellin^on to 
advance into Spain, if it could be done 
consistently with the intei'ests of Por- 
tugal. By doing so we made the Span- 
iaids abandon the system of guerilla 
warfare, in which they had uniformly 
been successful, and take up that of 
great battles, in which they haid as uni* 
formly been defeated. And when we 
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did enter into war on that great Bcale, 
what have we donb to support it? 
Why, we sent twenty -five thousand 
jnen under ’Wellington to Portugal, 
forty thousand to perish in the marshes 
of the Scheldt, and fifteen thousand to 
make a useless prumenadci along the 
coasts of Italy. These for 9 e 8 , if united 
together, would have formed a noble 
army of eighty thc^isand men, which 
would have effectually driven the 
French from the Peninsula. Instead 
of this, by straining at everything, n’e 
have gained nothing, and disgraced 
oumelves in the eyes of the.world, by 
putting forward immense forces w^hioh 
have in every quarter experienced de- 
feat. If the war iS to bo conducted 
in this manner, better, for better, to 
retire from it at onoe, when it can be 
done withoMt ruin to our own forces, 
than persist in a system of policy which 
has no tendency but to lyre the Span- 
iards by the prospect of assistance 
from their true system ^f defensive 
warfare, and then leave them exposed, 
by our desertion, to the sad realities 
of defeat.” 

35. On the other hand, it was an- 
swered by Lord Wellesley, Lord Liver- 
pool, Lord Castlereagh, and Mr Per- 
ceval, — “The object of the British 
general was, first, to expel the invaders 
from Portugal ; and next, to attempt 
the deliverance of the Spanish capittd. 
The first object w'os attained by the 
passage of the Douro : an achievemient 
as rapid and able as any i%cordeA^n 
nulitary history,* and which exposed 
the invading force to disasters fully 
equal to those which hsd been so loud- 
ly dwelt on as having been sustained 
in Sir John Moore’s retreat. When 
Wellington advanced into Spain, he 
had a fair prospect of success ; and he 
neither could nor was entitled tck an- 
iticipate the refusal of Cuesta to co- 
of)erate in the proposed attack on Vic- 
tor, before Sebastiani and the King 
came up, which, if executed as he sug- 
gested, would unquestionably have led 
to a glorious and probably decisive 
overthrow. As to the merits of the 
battle itself, it is alike unfair and un- 
generous to ascribe the whole credit tt> 
the troops, and allow nothing to the 


skill, resolution, and perseverance of^j 
the commander, who with lialf the*^ 
enemy's force achieved so memorable 
a triumph. Did no glory redound 
from such a victory to the British 
name ? Hoslt not been acknowledged, 
even by the enemy, to have been the 
severest check which he had yet sts- 
tamed! Is it to be reckoned as no- 
thing, in national acquisitions, the 
spiking a blow which gives a spirit to 
yeur soldiers that renders them well- 
nigh invincible? What territorial ac- 
tjuisitions followed the victories of 
Cresjy, Poiefters, or Azincourt? and 
yet, can th^re be the least doubt that • 
these glorious days have contributed 
more to tfieliubsequent tranquillity of 
England, by the renown with which 
they have surrounded our name, than 
could have itsultod from the perma- 
nent acquisition of vast provinces ? 

• 86. “ But, in truth, it is a total mis- 
take to nssert that no benefit to the 
common cause has accrued from the 
battle of Talavera. What else was it 
tAat arrested the course of French 
conquest* in the Peninsula; gave a 
breathing interval to the south to pre- 
pare fresh armies ; liberated Galicia 
and Af Curias from their numerous op- 
pressors? What else jirevented the 
invasion of Portugal, and gained time 
for the equipment, disciplining, and 
or^nising of the Portuguese forces? 

It is in vain to suppose that an im- 
mense military fome like that of Fmnce 
in Spain, can be permanently arrested 
except by pitched battles and serious 
disasters ; and accordingly, the conse- 
quence of the march of the English 
gnny to Talavem bos been, that the 
French have bee^ii stopped in their in- 
cursions into every part of the Penin- 
sula, and, instead of a vigorous offen- 
sive, have been driven to X cautious 
defensive in every quarter. It may be 
quite true that ^the advantages thus 
gained, and which wer» of such a 
magnitude as was, in ihe opinion of 
Loi^ Wellington, sufficient to have 
rendered the Spanish cause absolutely 
safe, hat it beeite conducted with pru- 
dence and wisdom, may have been in 
a great measure thrown away, perhaps 
altogether lout, by the blamable im- 
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nidence and raalmess with which they 
ave subsequently rushed into conflict 
with the enemy in the open plain, and 
the dreadful overthrows which their 
inexperienced troops have consequently 
received. But neither Rord Welling- 
ton nor ministers are responsible fori 
these consequences ; for not only were I 
these subsequent efforts of the SpaV I 
iards undertaken without the concur- j 
rence of the British government or I 
their general in Siiain, but in direct 
opposition to the most strenuous and 
earnest advice of both ; and if tha- 
counsel given them had been adonted, 
the Spaniards would have ^possessed a 
powerful army of fifty thousand men 
to cover Andalusia, which Would have 
rendered any attempt at the subjuga- 
tion of that province hopeless, while 
the disciplined English and Portuguese 
armies retained, a menacmg XK>sition 
on the frontiers of Castile. ^ « 

37. ** It is true that experience has 
now demonstrated, that very little re- 
liance is to be placed on th» Spanish 
army in the field, in pitched battlel ; 
and, above all, that they ale almost 
universally unfit to make movements ! 
in the presence of the enemy. This 
defect was anticipated, to a certain 
degree, from the outset ; although it 
cannot be denied that Lord Welling- 
ton, from the appearance and experi- 
ence of Cucsta’s army, had good reason 
to be dissatisfied with the inefilciency 
of his troops during the short cam- 
paign in Estremadura. But it by no 
means follows, from that deficiency, 
that it is now expedient to abandon I 
the war in the Peninsula. 1^ indeed, { 
it had appeared that the spirit of p» 
triotism had begun tct languish in &e 
breasts of the Spaniards; if miscar- 
riages, disasters, anddefeate had broken 
their coufage, or damped their ardour, 
then it might indeed be said that far- 
ther assistance to them was unavail- 
ing. But there is sfill life in Spain ; 
her patriotic heart still beats high. 
Tbeperseverance with which her ])eople 
have returned to the charge after re- 
peated overthrows, r^inds lA of the 
deeds of their fathers in ‘^he days of 
Sertorius and the Moorish wars. The 
Bieges of Saragosaa and Gerona have 


emulated the noblest examples of an- 
i^ient patriotism.' The generous and 
exalted sentimeniii, therefore, which 
first prompted us to aid Spain, should 
still inspire us to continue that aid to 
the last. The contest in which she is 
engaged isoiot merely a Spanish strug- 
gle. The fate of England is insepw- 
ably blended with that of the Penin- 
sula. Shall we n^ therefore stand by 
her to tha last ? As long as we main- 
tain the war there, we avert it from 
o^^' own shores. How often in nations 
— above all, how often in Spain — have 
the apparent symptoms of dissolution 
been the presages of new life — the 
harbingers of renovated vigour I Uni- 
versal conquest, ever since the Revo- 
lution, has been the main object of 
France. Experience has proved that 
there are no means, howatver unprin- 
cipled — ^uo efforts, however great, from 
which the goyernment of tlmt country 
will shrink, provided they tend to the 
destruction • and overthrow of this 
country. How, then, is this tremend- 
ous power to be met, hut by cherish- 
ing, wherever it is to be found, the 
spirit of resistance to its usurpation, 
and ocoiipyiug the French armies as 
long as i>ossible in the Peninsula, in or- 
der to gain time until the other powers 
of Europe may be induced to come for- 
ward in support of the freedom of the 
w^orld.'' No division took place in the 
House of Commons on the conduct of 
thft Peninsular War; but in the House 
of JjiiordB nknisters were supported by a 
minority of thirty -two — the numbers 
being sixty -five against thirty-three. 

3S. In reviewing, with aU the ad- 
vantages of subsequent experience, the 
charges here advanced against gt)vem- 
ment and Lord Wellington, it seems 
sufficiently clear that the only part of 
the^ that was really well founded, re- 
fen^ to the considerable British force 
which was uselessly wasted ou the 
coast of Italy. That the Walchereu 
expedition was wisely directed to the 
mouth of the Scheldt, can be doubted 
by none who recollect that there was 
the vital point of the enemy's prepara- 
tions for our subjugation ; that thirty 
ships of the line and immense naval 
stores were there already accumulated; 
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and that Napoleon haa himself told us 
he regarded Antwerp as of such im- 
portance to his Empire, that he lost 
his crown rather than give it up. Tliat 
Bucoeas was easily attainal>le with the 
force employed, has already been sufll- 
ciently demonstrated from the opin- 
ions of all the French military writers, 
and even that of Napoleon himself, 
Chap. LX. § 18, note]. That the 
prosecution of the war iit Spain was 
not merely expedient but iieoessaiy, 
must be evident to every rational per- 
son, from the consideration, that with-«| 
out our assistance the Peninsula would 
immediately have been subdued, the 
whole forces of Eurox)e, from the North 
Cape to Gibraltar/»arrayed against the 
British dominions, and that at least 
two hundred thousand French troops 
would hoife boon oixlered across the 
Pyrenees, to menace the independence 
of this countxy from thg banks of the 
Scheldt and the heights of Boulogne. 
But it is impossible to allege any de- 
fence for the unprofitable display of 
British force on the shores of Italy. 
The expedition under Sir John Stuart 
was perfectly useless as a diversion in 
support of Austria, as it did not sail 
till the middle of J uue, at which time 
the whole forces of Napoleon were 
collected for the decisive struggle on 
the shores of the Danube. The ten 
thousand British troops thus wasted 
in this tardy and unavailing demon- 
Btration would probably have casts the 
bohuice in the nearly equipoised'i^n- 
test in the Spanfsh peninsula. Laffled 
on the coast of Catalonia, they could 
have raised the siege of Gerona, and 
hurled St Cyr back to Rouaillon. 
United to the force of Wellington, 
they would have brought his standards 
in triumph to Madrid. But ignorance 
of the incalculable value of tirpe in 
war, and of the necessity of concen- 
trating their forces upon the vital 
point of attack, were the two grand 
defects which want of warlike expe- 
rience had at that time impressed up- 
on the British cabinet ; and thus they 
sent Sir John Stuiurt to the coast of 
Italy, when it was too late to aid the 
Austrians, and kept him away from 
Bpain, when he would have been in 


time to have materially 
Wellington. 

^39. Severely as the government and 
Wellington were cramped by the vio- 
lent clamour thus raised against the 
conduct of file war, both in parliament 
and throughout the country, one good 
and important effect result^, which 
was not at the time foreseen, and cer- 
tainly was little intended by theauthora 
of the outcry. This was the impD^s- 
sion which was produced upon the 
French government and people, by the 
publication of these debates, as to the 
tot|l inabilfty of England to continue 
the struggle on the Continent with 
any prosnect of success. The constant 
reference in parliament, and in all 
public meetings, to the dreadful bur- 
dens which ox)prcssed England from 
the coutirumnee of the war, and the 
unboundedi extent at the calamities 
which Igid befallen her armies in the 
la8t^^an[lpaign, naturally inspired the 
belief, either that the contest would 
speedily » be terminated by the com- 
plete destruction of the English forces, 
or that fho British nation would inter- 
fere, and forcibly comi)el the govern- 
ment to abandon it. This opinion 
was adopted I y Napoleon, who trusted 
to these passionate declamations as an 
index to the real feeling of Great Bri- 
tain, and who, having never yet been 
brought into personal collision with 
the English troops, was ignorant alike 
of the profound sense of the necessity 
of rcsistance which animated the great 
body and best part of the people, and 
of the prowess which an admirable 
discipline aud their own inhercnt valour 
{•had communicated to the soldiers. A 11 
the speeches on this subject in Britain 
were ostentatiously quoted in the 3fbn* 
iteur, and they comatose at least a 
thit'd of the columns of tfiat curious 
record for the year 1810. The Emjje- 
ror was thus le(| to regard the war in 
the Peninsula as a conflict which covild 
at any time he pleased be brought to a 
conglusion, and which, while it contin- 
ued, would act as a cancer that would 
wear dfit the viliole strength of Eng* 
land. And to this impression, more 
perhaps than to anything else, is to be 
ascribed the simultaneous undertaking 
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^of tbe Russian and Spanish contests, 
Vhich proved too great a strain upon 
the strength of his Empire, and was 
the imm^iate cause of his ruin. 

40. Having thus come to the resolu- 
tion of continuing the waf ^ith vigour 
in the Peninsula, government applied 
iovf and obtained, the most ample 
supplies from parliament for its prose- 
cution. The termination of the con- 
test in every other quarter by the sub- 
mission of Sweden to Russia, which 
will be immediately noticed, enabled 
them to concentrate the whole forces 
of the nation upon the stihggle in J'or- 
tugal, and thus to communicate a de- 
gree of vigour to it never before wit- 
nessed in British history. Thb supplies 
to the navy were £20,000,000, those 
to the army were above £21,000,000, 
besides £5,000,000 for the ordnance. 
No new taxes weije imposed, although i 
a loan to the amount of £8^00,000, J 
besides a vote of ci*edit to thef extent 1 
of £8,000,000 more, was incurred. The | 
land forces were kept up to the num- 1 
her of two hundred and ten thousand^ 
and the ships in commissi oft in the 
year were one hundred and seven of 
the line, besides six hundred and twen- 
ty frigates and smaller vessels. The 
British navy at that time consisted of 
two hundred and forty ships of the 
line, besides thirty -six building, and 
the total number of all classes was ten 
hundred and nineteen vessels. The 
produce of the permanent taxes for the 
year 1810 was £44,795,000, and the 
war taxes and loans, £40,000,000. The 
total expenditure of the year rose to 
the enormous sum of £89,000,000.* 

41. The decisive overthiw of Ocana* 
having entirely destroyed the force of 
the Spanish army of the centre, and 
the Austrian alliance having relieved 
him of all disquietude iu Germany, 
Napoleon deemed it high time to accom- 
plish the entire subjugation of the Pen- 
nisnla. With this view, he moved a 
lai^e portion of the troops engaged in 
the campaign of Wag^m, amoui^ing 
to one hundred and twenty thousand 
men, across the Pyrenes, and arranged 
his forces in nine corps, hesidea the 
reserve on the Ebro, under the most 

* See Appendix, E, Chap. uuxL 
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renowned marshals of the Empire. 

S Twenty thousand of the Imperial Guard 
marched from Chtgrtres and Orleans 
towards the Bidassoa ; a loige body of 
Polish and Italian troops assembled at 
Perpignan, and entered Catalonia ; and 
an immense battering train of fifty 
heavy guns and nine hundred chariots 
took the road from Bayonne to Burgos. 
The Emperor even went so far as, in 
his discourre to tbe senate on 3d De- 
I cember, to announce his intention of 
immediately setting out for the south 
of the Pyrenees.*!* Such was the mag- 
nitude of these reinforcements, that 
they raised the total effective French 
force in Spain, which in tbe end of 
1809 had sunk to«two hundred and 
twenty-six thousand men, to no less 
than three hundred and sixty-six thou- 
sand, of whom two hundrodsind eighty 
thousand were present with the eagles, 
and fit for service. Out of this im- 
mense force ho formed two great armies, 
each composed of three corps, destined 
for the great operations of the cam- 
paign. The first, comprising the corps 
of Victor, Sebastiani, and Mortier, with 
Dessolles’ reserve, mustering about six- 
ty-five thousand men, undePthe com- 
ninnd of Soult, was destined for the 
immediate conquest of Andalusia ; the 
second, under Massena, consisting of 
the corps of Reynier, Ney, and Junot^ 
consisting of eighty thousand men, 
which assembled in the valley of the 
TagMS, was charged in the first instance 
wi^the sifge of Ciudad Rodrigo, and 
ultimately with the co'bquest of Portu- 
gal. 

42. Notwithstanding the enormous 
an^ount of these forces, the Emperor ad- 
liered rigidlyto his system of making war 
support war: he reduced to 2,000,000 
francs (£80,000) a-month the. sum to be 
tran^ittod from the imperial treasury 

t ” ’When I shall show myself beyond the 
Pyrenees, the Leopard in terror will plunffe into 
the ocean to avoid ghaine, defeat, and death. 
The triumph of my arms will bo ttie victory 
of the genius of good over that of evil ; of 
moderation, order, morality, over civil war, 
anandiy, and the destructive passions. My 
friendship and my protection will give^ 1 
trusty tranquillity and happiness to the people 
of Spiiin.'*— qf Empkeor to the 
LegieUrtive Body, 3d Deo. 1809; MoniUwr, Sd 
Dec.180*. 
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for all his troops in the Peninsula, leav- 
ing the remaining fiunds for their sup- 
port to be entirely drawn from the pro- 
vinces to t)ie sotith of the Pyrenees, 
which were of course exposed to the 
most unheai d - of spoliation. To such a 
length was this system of regular ex- 
tortion carried, that separate military 
governments were foimSd in each of 
the provinces of Biscay, Navarre, Ara- 
gon, Gatalonis, Old Castile, and Leon — 
the object of which was to render the 
whole resources of the country avail- 
able for the clothing, feeding, and pay^ 
of the soldiers. And, so completely 
did they intercept the revenue which 
should have been enjoyed by Joseph at 
Madrid, that he l^id literally nothing 
to depend upon but the customs col- 
lected at the gates of the capital. Yet 
with all Jthis machinery to extract 
money from the people, and with this 
enormous army to collect it, the re- 
sources of the country wdre so thorough- 
ly exhausted, and the ru^ of industry 
was BO universal, that the troops were 
generally in the greatest want; their 
pay was almost everywhere thirteen 
months in arrear; the ministers at 
Madrid were starving from the non- 
payment of their salaries; the King 
himself was without a shilling ; and it 
was as much from the necessity of find- 
ing fresh fields of plunder, as from 
militiury or political views, that the 
simultaneous conquest of Andalusia 
and Portugal was attempted. ^ 

48. The Spanish government was in 
no condition to* withstand so forihid- 
able an irruption. After the destruc- 
tion of the army of the centre at Ocana, 
they had been unequal to the task of 
oigauising a fresh force capable of de- 
fending the defiles of the Sierra Morena 
against so vast a host. Areizaga, in- 
deed, httd contrived, even in the shori 
time which had elapsed since* that 
dreadful overthrow, to collect twenty- 
five thousand fugitives in those cele- 
brated passes, who repaired to their 
standards after their fonner disj^r- 
sloD, with that extraordinary tenacity 
af^r defeat which has always formed 
so remarkable a feature in the Spanish 
character. But they were so complete- 
ly dispirited and disoiganised, os to be 


incapable of opposing any effective re- 
sistance. The Central Junta was i|^* 
the utmost state of debility, without 
either unity of purpose, vigour of coun- 
sel, or resolution of conduct. Desti- 
tute alike o4 money, consideration, or 
authority, it was utterly unable to stem 
the dreadful torrent which was about 
to burnt upon Andalusia. The disas- 
ter of Ocana had called again into fear- 
ful activity all the passions of the peo- 
ple; but misfortune had not taught 
wisdom, nor did danger inspire resolu- 
tion. A decree was hastily passed to 
raise a hundred thousand men, which 
waif followed a few days after by an- 
other, to Ristribute a hundred thou- 
sand poniaiQ^B ; Blake was recalled from 
Catalonia to command the army of 
Murcia; intrenchments were thrown 
up in the defiles of the mountains at a 
pass of vast strength, called the DeBj>i- 
nas Perros,*whcr6 Afeizaga, with tweii- 
*ty-&ve^\housand men, was stationed. 
Echevaria had eight thousand at Sanbi 
Elena, a little in the rear, and the Duke 

Albuquerque had fifteen thousand 
good t»ops behind the Guadiana in 
Estremadura. But the forces in the 
important defiles of the Sierra Morena, 
under Areizaga, were in such a disor- 
derly state that no reliance could be 
placed upon them, even for defending 
the strongest mountain position ; and 
if once driven from their ground, it 
was easy to foresee that their tuUd 
dissolution was at hand. 

44. The French troops, during the 
first three weeks of January, collected 
in great force in the plains at the foot 
of the northern front of the Sierra 
, Morena, under the nominal command 
of Joseph, but really directed by Mar- 
shal Soult ; and on the 20th they put 
themselves in motion along the whole 
line, directing their maeaes chiefly 
against the defile of Despinas Ferros, 
and the pass of Puerto del Key, which 
were the only passes by which the jias- 
sage could be effected* Hardly any 
resistance was made at either point. 
De^olles carried the Puerto del Key 
at thet first charge, the troops who 
were defendin^^it having retired preci- 
pitately, and dispersed at Navas de 
Tolosas, the scene of the desperate 
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battle between the Moors and Chris- ranks were irresolute and divided. The 
•^^ns six centuries before. ' At the same grandees, anxious only to secure their 
time, Gazan’s divisioti mounted upon property or enjoy their possessions, 
the right and left of the hills command- had almost all sought refuge in Cadiz ; 
ing the frightful gorge of the Despinas and the junta, distracted by internal 
PerroB, and soon drove £he Spanish divisions, and stiumed by the calami* 
troops from the sides of the defile, ties which Md befallen their country, 
No^ sooner was the road opened than had in a body taken to flight, and left 
Mortier poured through with his horse, the city without a government. Thus, 
foot, and cannon, in great strength, although there were seven thousand 
and united with Dessolles' division, troops in t]]^e town, and the people bad 
who hod carried the Puerto del Rey^ every disposition to make the most 
that very night, at Carolina on the vigorous resistance, there were no lead- 
southern side of the mountains. Next ; era to direct their efforts ; and this 
day they passed over the field of Bay- noble city, with its foundery of cannon 
len, and arrived at Andujar. Mian- and immense arsenals, became an easy 
while Sebastian!, with hiS division, prey to the enemy. On the Slst Se- 
forced, after some fighting, (the pass ville surrendered, and on the dayfol- 
of Villa Nuova de Los Infantes, and lowing Joseph entered that city in 
descended to the upper part of tho val- triumph. A few days afterwards. Mil- 
ley of the Guadalquivir. baud, with the advanced giuird of Se- 

45. Having thus accomplished the bastiani’s corps, pushed ou to Mala^. 
I)aa8ago of 'the m*buntainB,\vhich was J Tho armed inhabitants in that city 
the only obstacle that they fet^edythe | made a bravo'^but an equally iueffec- 
French generals divided their forces, tual resistaiiq^^ Nothing could with* 
Sebastian!, with the left wing, advanc- stand the impetuous charges of the 
ed against Jaen and Granada ; whili French cuirassiers ; and after sustain- 
Soult, with the corps of Moi!i.ier and ing a loss of live hundred killed, Ha- 
Victor, moved upon Cordova and So- laga was taken with a hundred and 
ville. Both irruptions proved entirely twenty pieces of cannon, and a large 
successful. Sebastian!, with the left quantity of stores of all sorts, 
wing, soon mode himself master of 46. These rapid successes appeared 
Jaen, with forty-six pieces of cannon; to have put aii end to the war in An- 
wbile Areizaga’s army, posted in the dalusia; but at this critical juncture 
neighbourhood, fled and dispersed upon a bold and fortunate movement of the 
the first appearance of the enemy, with- Duke d’ Albuquerque saved Cadiz, and 
out any resistance. Pursuing his ad- prolonged the contest in the southern 
vantages with vigour, the French gene- x)arts of th^Peninsula. In the end of 
ral entered Granada amidst the appar- Jaiftary, several members of the Cen- 
ent acclamations of the people, and tral Junta had straggled into that town 
completelydissolved tho elementsof re- in their flight from Seville, but so com- 
sistance in that province. At the samoi pletely denuded of their authority and 
time Joseph, with the centre, advanc- consideration, that they could be re- 
ed to Co^ova, which was occupied garded as little better than private in- 
withont bloodied * and, pushing on dividuals. Feeling the necessity of re- 
with little dntermission, appeared be- signing a power which they had exer- 
fure Seville on thd 80th. All was con- cised^to so little purpose, they pass^l 
fusion and dismay in that city. The a decree, vesting the government, in 
working classes, with Vhat ardent p^ the meanwhile, in a regency of six per- 
triotism whicti often in a great crisis sons, and oontaining various important 
distinguishes the humbler ranks in so- enartments for the convocation of the 
ciety, and forms a striking contrast to Cortes, which will be the subject of 
the selfish timidity of their suf eriors, consideration when the proceedings of 
were enthuaiastio.in thS national cause, that body are noticed in a subsequent 
and loudly called for arms and leaders chapter. Meanwhile, however, the dan- 
to resist the enemy. But the higher ger was imminent, that this great city, 
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the heart of the SpaniMh war, the seat who had much the least ground^to go 
of government, and* of the whole re« over, were needlessly tardy in theiqr*' 
maining naval and militaiy establish- movements— in ten days they only ad* 
ments of the|outh 8f Spain, would fall vanced a hundr^ed miles ; and by march- 
into the enemy's hands, in the inter- ing night and day with extraordinary 
regnum between the cessation of the rapidity, Allmquerque got first, and 
one and the establishment of another late on the evening of the 3d of Febru- 
niling power. The new regency was ary entered Cadiz from Xeres. ^e 
proclaimed on the 81st ; Ifiit alr^y a instantly broke down the bridge of 
rival authority, self-constituted, under Zuazo, over the canal at Santi Petri, 
the name of the Junta of Cadjz, elected which separates the Isle of Leon from 
under the pressure of necessity on the the adjoining continent of Andalusia, 
flightof the CentralJunta from Seville, I^was full time, for hardly was this 
and composed almost entirely of the ^une vrheu the advanced posts of Vic- 
mercantile class, exercised a power tor wero seenson the side of Chiclana ; 
greater than the regency of the king- and ifext morningthe French battalions 
dom, and threatened to paralyse the appeared in* great strength on the op- 
public defence by partition of the positc shosef^of the straits. The arri- 
diTOction of affairs between two rival val of Albuquerque, however; diffused 
and conflicting authorities. From these universal joy ; and between the trooiis 
dangers thej were resoued by the vigour which he brought with him, the gar- 
and resolution of Albuquenpie. This risen of Caepz, and the disbanded sol- 
able chief, perceiving at once, after the diers who flocked in tVom all quarters, 
forcing of the Sierra Mofeno, that Se- nis forcqVas raised to fourteen thou- 
ville was lost, and that th^only chance siind Spanish troops. The most ur- 
for the kingdom was to save Cadiz, gent representations were mode by the 
took upon himself, with true nioral ri^eucy for assistance from Portugal : 
courage, the responsibility of disobey- five thouaand British and Portuguese 
ing his orders, which were to movo to soldiers were speedily despatched by 
Almada, and support the Spanish left Wellington, and arrived in safety at 
in the mountains there ; and, after Cadiz. Confidence was soon restored, 
disposing of half his forces by throw- from the magnitude of the garrison, 
ing them into Badajoz, he himself, with the firm countenance of the English 
the other half, consisting of eight thou- soldiers, and the assistance of the Brit- 
sand infantry and six hundred horse, ish fleet in the bay ; and the govern- 
set off by forced marches by Llereua ment at Cadiz, undismayed by the con- 
and Guadalcanal for Cadiz. , quest of the whole of Spain, still pro- 

47. The fate of Europe deluded on sented, with heroio constancy, an. un- 
him; for, if the Brench had succoeoUd daunted front to the hostility of Napo- 
in making themselves masters of that leon, leading on the forces of the half 
city before his arrival there, and there- of Europe. 

by extinguished the war in the south of ^ 48. While these important events 
Spain, there was hardlyany chance that were extinguishing the war to the 
Wellington would have been able to south of the Sierra Morena, save round 
maintain his ground against the united the walls of Cadiz, circumstances of 
force of the armies of Soult and Has- considerable importance, and extreme- 
sena in the mountains of Portflgal. ly detrimentnl in the%nd to the Span- 
Everything depended on rapidity of ish cause, were occurring in Aragon 
movement, for the imperial generals and Catalonia. €n the Itet of these 
were themselves equally olive to the piuvinces, Suchet, having roceived con- 
vast importance of getting possession siderable reinforcesients from France, 
of Ihe island of Leon; and the Spanish unddHook an expedition against Va- 
troops, when they arrived on the banks lencia the same time that Joseph 
of the Guadalquivir, fell in with the was engf^ed in lbs grand enterprise in 
F^nch advanced posts pushing on for Andalusia. His army advanced in two 
the same destination. But the latter, columns ; and as the Spaniards had 
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no forces capable of withstanding him 
'*^jn the field, he arrived without resist 
ance under the walls of Valencia. He 
had come unprovided with heavy ar- 
tillery, and in the hope** that the inha- 
bitants, intimidated by \)ie fall of Se- 
ville and the conquest of Andalusia, 
wonld hasten to make their submission 
td the conqueror. In fact, he had al- 
ready entered into correspondence with 
several persons of consideration in the 
city, who had promised to suiTender it 
on the first summons. But the plbt 
was discovered ; the leaders were ar- 
rested, and one of them ^as executed; 
and the government of the city l>eing 
in the hands of determined patriots, 
all proposals for a surrender }vere stern- 
ly rejected. Meanwhile the guerillas, 
who had wisely avoided an encounter 
with the French troo|)8 in the field, 
collected in great numbers round their 
ilanks and rear, £ut off their supplies, 
and straitened their communications 
to such a degree that the general, after 
remaining five days before the town, 
in expectation of a capitul&tion, w;cs 
obliged to retrace his steps, «not with- 
out danger, to Saragossa, wliich he 
reached oh the 17th of March. This 
check proved very prejudicial to the 
French interests in the east of Spain, 
and almost counterbalanced, in its ef- 
fect upon the population of iiragon and 
Catalonia, the fall of Seville and con- 
quest of Andalusia; for the Spaniaixis 
were, beyond any other people in Eu- 
rope, regardless of the events of the 
war, and were elevated or depressed, not 
in proportion to its general aspect upon 
the whole, but according to the aspect 
of events in the provinces with whic^ 
they were immediately connected. 

49. This check before Valencia was 
not the only one which the armies of 
Napoleon^xperienced at this period in 
this quaiter of ihe Peninsula. Ever 
since the reduction of Qerona^ the 
arms of Augereau had been unsuccess- 
ful in Cataldnia ; and Napoleon com- 
plained, with some appearance of jus- 
tice, that the great force whidh he 
had accumulated in that quai^^er, and 
which was now not lels than fifty thou- 
sand men, ha4 'induced no result at 
all oommensurawto the efforts which 


had been mode to equip nnd augment 
it. The Spanish general, Campoverde, 
in the absence of Augereau, .who hiid 
gone to Barcelona, attacked anddestroy- 
ed a detachment of six ffundred men, 
which had been placed at Santa Per- 
petua to keep upthe communication be* 
tween thaiflortresB and Hostalrich. But 
this success^ which gave extraordinary 
encouragement to the Catalonians, was 
balanced by a defeat which O’Donnell 
received ih the neighbourhood of Vich 
in the middle of February, when the 
Spinish loss amounted to three thou- 
sand men. consequence of this dis- 
aster, the Spaniards were obliged to 
take shelter under the cannon of Tar- 
ragona ; and Hoij|balrich, which had 
been blockaded for two months, was 
closely besot, and at length reduced to 
the l^t extrenuty from the want of 
provisions. The brave gfvemor, Es- 
trada, however, who had home every 
privation with heroic constancy, dis- 
dained to submit even in that extrem- 
is, and, at* midnight on the 12th of 
]^y, ^sallied forth to cut his way, 
sVo^ in hand, through the blockading 
force ; and although he himself fell, 
with three hund^ men, into the 
hands of the enem^, the remainder, to 
the number of eight hundred, got 
clear off, and, embarking in vessels sent 
to receive them, joined their countr^'- 
men in Tarragona. The possession of 
Hostalrich, however, was of great im- 
portance to the French, as, having got 
poftession now both of it and Gerona, 
tl»y were* masters of the great road 
from Rousillon to Barcelona. 

60. The return of Suchet from Va- 
lencia, and the arrival of Marshal 
Macdonald with considerable reinforce- 
ments from France, soon restored the 
French ascendancy in Catalonia. The 
former general resolved to take ad- 
vantage of these favourable circum- 
stances to undertake the siege of 
Lerida, a fortress situated between 
the mountains of Aragon and Cata- 
lonia, and which in ancient times had 
been the scene of the memorable com- 
bat between Ctesar, and Afranius and 
Petreius, the lieutenants of Pompey. 
The garrison of this fortress consisted 
of nine thousand men, and the gover- 
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nor, when Bummoned to surrender, at 
first macle^a gallant reply, stating, that 
Lerida bad never looked to anything 
but its own^rampfrts for defence,” 
But the vigour of his resistance was 
by no means in proportion to these 
professions. The investment was ef- 
fected in the beginning of April, and 
the operations were conducted with 
such vigour, that this celebrated place, 
which had twice in pi*evious^war8 re- 
pelled its assailants, made a much less 
respectable defence than might have 
been expected. Its importance, how- 
evei', induced the Catalonians to make 
the utmost efforts for its relief! O’Don- 
nell, who commiuided the Spanishforces 
in the province, collected eight thou- 
sand chosen infantry, and six hundred 
horse, with which he approached its 
walls; and ^ the 23d of April drew 
near to the French outposts round the 
town. They were at first driven in ; 
but the Spaniards being* quickly as- 
sailed by General Boussai;^ with two 
regiments of cuirassiers, the whole 
were thrown into confusion.and ^tally. 
defeated, witli the loss of three gun% 
a thousand killed, and five thousand 
prisoners. 

51. This disaeter enabled Suchet to 
commence his operations in form be- 
fore the fortress, and the breaching 
batteries opened with great force 
against the rampart on the 12th of 
May. The fire soon mode three prac- 
ticable breaches, and at night the 
siegers took the outwork of fort Gar- 
den. Next day Uie assault took pla<^ 
at all the breaches ; and although the 
Spanish fire at the first was so violent 
that the heads of the French attack- 
ing columns staggered, yet at length 
the vigour of the assailants prevailed 
over the resolution of the besieged, 
and the storming bands made their 
way through in all quarters. &d 
now commenced a scene of horror al- 
most unpai’alloled even in the bloody 
tuinals of the Peninsular War. Suchet 
directed his troops, by a concentric 
movement, to drive the citizens of 
every age and sex towards the b'gh 
ground on which the citadel stood; 
and the helpless multitude of men, 
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women, and children, were gradually 
forced into the narrow space occupied 
by that stronghold. In the general 
confusion the gqvemor was unable to 
prevent their entrance ; nor was it pos- 
sible, perhapsji for any resolution to 
diive back a helpless multitude of wo- 
men and children upon the bayonet^ 
of the enemy. No sooner, however, 
were they shut in, than the French 
general directed a powerful fire of 
howitzers and bombs upon the crowded 
citadel, which was kept up with extra- 
Qfdinaiy vigour during the whole night 
and succeeding day. 

52. ' These projectiles, thrown in 
amongst a wfhtched multitude of men, 
women, and children, for whom it was 
impossible to provide either shelter or 
covering, produced such a tragic effect, 
and spread sqph unutterable woe in 
the narrow sp^ce, that the finpness of 
t^e Spanish officers yielded under the 
tnal. At jloon next day, Garcia Conde, 
the governor, hoisted the white flag, 
and the garrison surrendered, to the 
miinbcr of above seven thousand men, 
with a hundred and thirty pieces of 
cannon, and vast stores of ammuni- 
tion and provisions. The sudden fall 
of this celebrated fortress, gave rise at 
the time to strong suspicions of treach- 
ery on the part of the governor; but 
they seem to have been unfounded^ 
and the capture of the citadel is suffi- 
ciently explained by the diabolical de- 
vice adopted by Suchet — a refinement 
of cruelty which, as Colonel Napier 
justly observes, is not authorised by 
the laws of civilised war, and which, 
ihough attended, as the excesses of 
wickedness often are, by success in 
the outset, did not fail to produce dis- 
astrous results to the French arms in 
the end, and contributed, in conjunc- 
tion with the atrocious craelty of 
Augereau, who hung peasants taken in 
arms on great gibbets erected on the 
road-side all the #ay from^ Gerona to 
Figueras, to exasperate the feelings of 
the people, and prolong the war in 
that ^evince long after the period 
when, under a mora humane system, it 
might have been ^rm^nated. 

53. Taking advaiitMge of the con- 
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Bternation produced by this frightful 
^ catastrophe, Suchet immediately pro- 
ceeded against the castle of Mequi- 
nenza, a fortress situf^ted upon the top 
of a steep rock, seven hundred feet 
high, lying at the coi^iience of the 
rivers Cinca and Ebro. The difficulty 
of carrying on operations against a 
stvongludd situated upon such a height, 
and the extreme hardness of the rock 
' in which the trenches were to be made, 
were insufficient to arrest the un- 
wearied activity of the French gene- 
jn!. The engineer officers had rcportqjl 
that the siege was altogf'.ther impracti- 
cable, but he nevertheless resoKed to 
attempt it, and by the Vigour of liis 
operations speedily overture every dif- 
ficulty. The investment of the fort 
was effected on the 19th of May. Dur- 
ing the next fortnight ^ road practi- 
cable for artillery was, with incredible 
labour, cut thibugh the rucks of t^e 
neighbouring mountains, f8y tlie dis- 
tant , of above two miles ; and at 
len^h the broaching batteries were es- 
tablished within three hundred yards 
of the place, on the night f«)f the 1st 
of June. The appi’oaches were blown 
out of the solid rock by the indefati* 
gable perseverance of the French sap- 
pers and miners, and on the night of 
the 4th of June the town was carried 
by escalade. This advantage cut off 
the garrison from all chance of escap- 
ing by the Ebro, to which they before 
had access. The breaching batteries 
were now advanced close to the castle 
walls, and the fire was kept up with 
extraordinary vigour on both sides un- 
til the morning of the 8th, when a 
great part of the rampart having fallfn 
down, and left a wide aperture, the 
garrison surrendered, with forty -five 
guns and two thousand men. 

54. M the same time Napoleon, 
who had been extremely displeased 
with Augereau for retiring during the 
siege of Lerida ffom the position 
which had^^been assigned to him to 
cover the besieging forces, and for 
having, by retreating to Barcelona, ex- 
posed bucket’s Coros to tins attack 
which it sustained from the enterpris- 
ing O’Donnell, recalled him from 
Sx>aiD| and he was succeeded by Mar- 


shal Macdonald, who conducted the 
war in Catalonia both with more judg- 
ment and less ferocity. Such had 
been the incapacity o^ Augereau in 
the latter months of his command^ 
that he not only failed in his great ob- 
ject of covering the siege of Lerida, 
but exposed his troops, by dispersing 
them in sAall bodies in different sta- 
tions, to be cut up in detail by the in- 
defatigf^le activity and skilful rapid- 
ity of General O’Donnell. This able 
chief, with the remains of the army 
which only a few weeks before had 
been routeiat Vich, Burj)rised and put. 
to the sword a battalion in Villafranca, 
cut off nearly a whole brigade, under 
Schwartz, at Mavresa; and so strait- 
ened the enemy for provisions as to 
comi>el Augereau himself, though at 
the head of nearly tw'enty thousand 
men, to take refuge iu Gerona, with 
the loss of above three thousand men. 
It is impossible, in contemplating the 
vigorous e^rts thus miule by the Span- 
iards in Catalonia, and the heroic cour- 
age with which they maintained the 
war against every disadvantage, and 
deeply dyed almost every French tri- 
umph with disaster, not to feel the 
most poignant regret at the want of 
military discernment iu the British 
government, which detained at this 
critical period ten thousand English 
troops,, , amply sufficient to have cast 
the balance, even against the skill and 
ei^ergy of Suchet, iu useless inactivity 
on the sl^rcs of Sicily. 

• • 

56. While Andalusia was thus at once 
I)ro8tratcd before the enemy, and the 
balance on the eastern coast of Spain, 
notwithstanding a more resolute resist- 
ance, was inclining slowly, but sensibly, 
in favour of the French arms, Welling- 
ton was steadily laying the foundations 
of %hat invincible defence of Portugal 
which has justly rendered his name im- 
mortal. The result of the short cam- 
paign of Talavera had completely de- 
monstrated to him tiiat no reliance 
could be placed on the co-operation in 
the field of the Spanish armies : and 
that, although the aid of their desul- 
tory forces was by no means to be de- 
spised, yet it would be much more 
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efficacious when they were left to pur* 
biie the war in their owft way, and the 
existence of the Kng1i|h army was not 
endangered by the concentration of the 
whole dispoaableresoiirces of the enemy, 
to repel any regular invasion of Spain 
by their forces. He saw cleaily that 
the Spanish government, partly from 
the occupation of so large a portion of 
their territory by the enemy, and the 
consequent destruction of alnmat all 
their revenue, partly from the incapa- 
city, presumption, and ignorance of 
the members of administnition and 
generals of the army, was t<rta% inca- 
pable of either directing, feeding, or 
paying their troops; and, consequently, 
that their armed bar^s could be re- 
garded ns little better than patriotic 
robbers, who exacted alike from friends 
and foes the suf»plies requisite for their 
support. 

66. Wisely resolving, therefore, to 
put no reliance on their assistance, he 
determined to organise in Portugal the 
means of the most strenuous rosistance 
to the enemy, and to equip in that 
kingdom a body of men who, being 
raised by the efforts of English officers 
to tho rank of real soldiers, might, 
with the aid of the British army, and 
by the assistance of the powerful 
means of defence which the mountain 
ranges of the countiy afforded, main- 
iniu on the hank of the French armies 
ill the Peninsula a permanent resist- 
ance. With this view he spent tha 
winter in sedulously filling lup the^ 
I’anks and improving the discipline of 
the Portuguese soldiers; and the op- 
portune arrival of thirty-one thousand 
stand of arms and suits of uniform 
from England, in the spring of 1810, 
contributed greatly to their improve- 
ment and efficiency. The British army 
was daily increasing in strength aii^l 
orclerl}'^ habits, from the continued rest 
of the winter; while the rapid pro- 
gress of the vast fortifications which 
Wellington had begun to construct, in 
the October preceding, at Torres Ve- 
dms, and in interior lines between that 
and Lisbon, afforded a well-grounded 
hope that, if manned by adequate de- 
fenders, they vrould prove impregnable, 
and at length impose an impassable 


barrier to the hitherto irresistible pro- 
gi’ess of the French armies: ^ 

.57. The difficulties, however, with 
which the English general had to con- 
tend in the prosecution of these great 
designs were of ho ordinary kind, and 
would unquestionably have been deem- 
ed insurmountable by almost any other • 
commander. The British government 
itself had been seriously weakened, and 
its moral resolution much impaired, by 
the ejtternal disasters of the year 1809, 
and the internal dissensions in tho 
cnliinet to which they had given rise. 

The uT^ortunatl result of many of 
their enterprisgs, and especially of tho 
Wiilcheren exiKjdition, had not only 
materially diihiHished their popularity, 
but had brought them to the very. ' 
vei^e of overthrow. The clamour 
raised by the Opposition in the coun- 
try against any^urther prosecution of 
thc*war on Vie Continent was so loud 
and vehement, and supported by so 
large a proportion of the middle claattss, 
that it required no ordinaiy degree of 
firmflesB to persist in a system exposed 
to such oblotfny, and hitherto attended 
with such disaster. In addition to 
this, tho unfortunate dissension be- 
tween Lord Castlereagh and Mr Can- 
ning had banished from the cabinet 
the two men whose genius and firm- 
ness were most adequate to encounter 
the difficulties with which it was sur- 
rounded. The place of the former, as 
secretary at war, had been inade- 
^quately supplied by Lord Liverpool — 
a stiitesman possessed, indeed, of sound • 
judgment, admirable temper in public 
debate, and great tact in directing the 
govtmment during ordinaiy periods ; 
but without the firmness of character 
and clearness of percepti<jn which be- 
long to the highest class of intellect, 
and therefore unfitted to take ft great 
and commanding lead, in opposition 
to the current of puj>lic opinion, in the 
most trying crisis of the war# In civil 
transactions Mr Perceval, the head of 
the adnpuistration, was bold and in- 
trepid ; but being bred a lawyer, and 
accustome# only to pacific concerns, he 
was in a great degree ignorant of mili- 
tary affaira, and did not possess suffi- 
cient, confidence in his own judgment 
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on these matters to take a due share 
in the responsibility of , the mighty con- 
test in which the nation was engaged. 
Thus, though the gorernmenthad forti- 
tude enough to continue the struggle 
in the Peuinsulai notwithstanding the 
retreat from Talnvera, the destruc- 
tion of the Spanish armies, and the 
loud clamour of the Opposition; yet 
they did so rather in compliance with 
the clear opinion expressed by Well- 
ington, that the British^ anny tcould 
keep its ground in Portugal, than from 
any conviction of tlieir own on the eub- 
ject ; and they repoiHedly stated that 
they threw upon him the whofe respon- 
sibility connected with the mainten- 
ance of the English forO&s on the con- 
tinent of Europe.* 

58. In addition to these difficulties, 
which necessarily arove from the popu- 
lar form of %he government in Great 
Britain, and which are t]^e price «that 
every free country pays for* the vast 
advantages of a general discussion on i 
public allairs, the English general had 
to contend also with peculiar obstacles 
arising from the weakneil and perver- 
sity of the Portuguese authorities. 
Nut withstanding the most vigorous re- 
presentations which Wellington made 
to the* members of the regency there, 
of necessity of completing the regi- 
ments to their full nominal amount, 
faithfully collecting ;and applying the 
revenue, aud irujuirtially punishing all 
magistrates, of whatever rank, who 
shrank from or neglected their duty, 
the utmost degree of weakness, inef-^ 
fidency, and corruption, prevailed 
throughout the entire civil department 
in the state. The people, indeed, were 
generally brave, determined, and even 
enthusiastic in the cause ; but tlie per- 
sons in ofiTice jmrtook, in a most re- 
r 

* “ The state of oniiiinii in England is very 
niifavoui-ablc to the Peninsula. The luiiiistevs 
are as mucli alarmed,;is the public, or as the 
Opposition )[wetend to be ; and they empear 
to be of opinion, that I am Inclined to fight a 
desperate battle which is to answer no pur- 
pose. Tlieir instmotions are clcuft enough, 
aud I am willing to act under t1»m, although 
they throw upon tno (lie whole resr^onsibiUty 
of bringing away the army in safetjs after 
staying in the Peninsula till it shall be neces- 
sary to evacuate it.”— ileip. Slst April 1810. 
Guttw. Vi. 48, 49. 
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markable degree, at once of the cor- 
ruption of aristocratic and the dis- 
union of demopratio authority. The 
country was, in one stnse, iti a state of 
convulsion ; but the spirit of the mdse- 
ment was, as Wellington observed, anti- 
Oallicaii, not democratic: the autho- 
rities wl(o had been elected during the 
first fervour of the revolution were, for 
the most part, drawn from tbe digni- 
fied ckrgy” or old nobility; and they 
were not only in a great measure igno- 
rant of business, or influenced by local 
interests and prejudices, but they en- 
tcrtaiijed*a nervous terror of losing 
tlieir popularity — a feeling which is, 
of all others, the most effectual extin- 
guisher to th^ utility of any public 
officer. Even during Massena’s inva- 
sion, they measured the prospects of 
the country, and the psobable issue of 
the contest, not by the number of 
troops wlych they could bring into the 
field, or the magazines and equipments 
which thsy had provided for the army, 
but by the lists of persons who at- 
tended their levees, and the loudness 
of the cheers which they received when 
passing through the streets of Lisbon. 
A government consisting of the aristo- 
cratic party, elected or supported by 
mere popuW favour, is the weakest 
and least burdensome of all govern- 
ments; one composed of Jacobin ad- 
venturers^;* who have risen to public 
eminence in the midst of democratic 
^convulsions, the most fearfully ener- 
getic aad oppressive. Hence, although 
the troops taken Into British pay were 
nominally thirty thousand, and twenty 
thousand more were to be raised from 
the resources of Portugal, yet, between 
the two, never more than thirty thou- 
sand could be collected round the 
English standards; and although the 
iponthly expenses of the campaign had 
risen to £376,000, yet the allied army 
was never able to bring more than 
fifty-two thousand men into the Held. 

50. It is in the firm resolution to 
strive at least to overcome all these 
obstacles, and the magnanimous deter- 
mination to risk at once his popularity, 
military renown, and chances of gloiy, 
rather than either abandon his duty 
or deviate from the plan by whidi he 
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Raw it could alone be discharged, that 
the brightest page in ^he career of 
Wellington is to be ^und. He was 
fully informed®! the violent outcry 
raieed against him by the Opposition 
in England. Ho person was so well 
aware of the in’esolution and tgsrror of 
responsibility which existei^ in the 
British government, and none knew 
better the corruption, not only of the 
Portuguese regency, but of almost all 
the civil functionaries in their domin- 
ions. In these difficult circumstances, 
however, he did not despair. Disre- 
garding alike the clamour of th# popu- 
lace, both in Portugal and Great Bri- 
tain, the efforts of faction, and the 
strength of the eneir^, he looked to 
nothing but the discharge of duty. 
His principles and resolution at this 
time cannot b* better expressed than 
in his own words I conceive that 
the honour and interests of, the coun- 
try require that wo should hold our 
ground here as long as possible ; and, 
])lease God, I will maintain it os long 
as 1 can ; and I will neither endeavour 
to shift from my own shoulders on 
those of the ministers the respouRibil- 
ity of the failure, by calling for means 
which I know they cannot give, and 
which, perhaps, would not add materi- 
ally to the facility of attaining our ob- 
ject ; nor will I give to the ministers, 
whuare not strong, and who must feel 
the delicacy of their own situation, an 
excuse for withdrawing the anny frtm# 
a ]jositioii, which, in my opinion, the^ 
honour and interest of t^e country In- 
quire it should maintain as long as 
possible. 1 tliink that, if the Portu- 
guese do their duty, I shall have enough 
to maintain it; if they do not, nothing 
that Great Britain can afford can save 
the country; and if from that cause 1 
fail in saving it, and am obliged to gt, 
I shall be able to carry away the Brit- 
ish anny." 

601 The British general had need of 
all his firmness and heroic sense of 
duty, for the forces which Napoleon 
was preparing for the subjugation of 
Portugal were immense. The three 
corps of Ney, Keynier, and Junot, 
which were under the immediate com- 
mand of Marshal Massona, consisted of 


eighty-six thousand men present wdth 
the eagles, all veteran soldiers.* A 
reserve of twenty-two thousand, under 
Drouet, was at Valladolid, and might 
be relied on to supply any waste in the 
main body ; whifc General Serras, with 
fifteen thousand, covered the right of 
the army on the Esla, towards Bena- • 
vente and Leon, watching the army of 
Galicia, and resting on the fortress of 
Astorga, which, after a protracted siege, 
had «it length yielded to the arms of 
Napoleon. The rear and communica- 
tioliB of the French army were covered 
by BessjjLTes witii twenty-six thousand 
men, incliulingjBixteen thousand of the 
Young Guard, who occupied Biscay^ 
Navarre, and\)!d Castile. 

61. The force which Wellington had 
at his disposal was little more than 
the half of thii immense host, and 
the troops of which it was composed 
witii the exception of the British sol- 
diers, c8uM not be relied upon as 
equal in combat to the enemy. The 
British troops, organised in five divi- 
sion?, with tiie cavalry under General 
Cotton, consisted of twenty-two thou- 
sand infantry and three thousand 
hfu’se: and the Portuguese regular 
troops, whom General Beresford had 
trained and rendered efficient, amount- 
ed to about thirty thousand more. 
These forces were supported by a 
large body of militia, of whom nearly 
thirty thousand might be relied upon 
for desultory operations, but it was 
^impossible to bring them into the field 
in regular battle with any chance of 
success. After making allowance for 
the necessary detachments in the rear, 
and* the sick, the largest force which 
Wellington was ever able to collect in 
this campaign on the frontiers of Por- 
tugal, opposite Ciudad Rodrigo, was 
thirty-two thousand men; while Gene- 
ral Hill, who was stationed at Thomar 
and Abrantes to gqard the valley of 
the Tagus, had about thirteen thou- 
sand more, of whom nearly two thou- 
sand weiB horse. Thus, for the defence 
of Portugal. Wellington could only col- 
lect, at tne very eitmost, forty-five 
thousand regular troops, which might 
be increased to fifty thousand when 
* See Ai^cudix, F, Chap, lxul 
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the army drew near its reserves at 
Lisbon; while I^Iassena had fully eighty 
thousand men under his immediate 
command, supported by reserves and 
flanking forces, from which he could 
draw forty thousand fbore. 

62. Marshal Massena arrived on the 
1st of June, took the command of the ] 
army, and immediately invested the 
fortress of Ciudad Rodrigo. General 
Crauford, who commanded the English 
advanced guard, fell back, according to 
Wellington’s orders, after making a 
gallant resistance, across the Agu^a, 
leaving the Spanish fortress tc^its own 
resources. The investn^ent was imme* 
diately formed, and on the 25th the 
breaching batteries c(^\neuced their 
Are with great eflect upon the place. 
Wellington instantly hastened to the 
spot^ and took post on i^he Agueda with 
thirty-two tly)usand men. That was 
a trying moment for the English gene- 
ral, perhaps the most trymg* that he 
ever underwent. He was at the head 
of a gallant army, whichi burned with 
desire to raise the siege. He ha(f pro- 
mised the Spaniards, ir possible, to 
eflect it. The governor and the gar- 
rison were making a brave defence: 
tbe sound of their cannon, the inces- 
sant roar of the breaching batteries, 
was heard in every part of the English 
lines; his own r6f)utation, that of his 
army, his country, api>eared to be at 
stake. But Wellington refused, reso- 
lutely refused, to move forward a man 
to succour the place. He was chaiged, 
not with the defence of Ciudtid Rod- 
rigo merely, but with that of Portugal, 
and, eventually, with the safety and 
independence of the British empire. 
If he had descended into the plain 
with thirty-two thousand men, half of 
whom were Portuguese who had never 
seen afshot fired, to attack sixty-six 
thousand French, of whom ten thou- 
sand were admirable horse, who formed 
the covering force, he Wi^d have ex- 
}> 0 B 6 d his army, and pi'obmy the cause 
of European independence, ts certain 
destruction. Like Fabius. therefore, 
he persevered in hri cautrous course, 
disregarding alike the taunts of the 
enemy, the cries of the Spaniards, and 
the reproaches of his own troops. His 
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heart was tom, but his mind remained 
unmoved.* Uliough grievously affect- 
ed by the necessity of abandoning the 
fortress to its fate, h6 never swerved 
from his resolution. The French, thus 
undisturbed in their operations, soon 
brought the siege to a successful issue. 
The fire ,kept up from their batteries 
was so violent that, on the 10th of 
July, several practicable breaches Svoro 
made hi the walls; and on the next 
day, as resistance and relief were alike 
hopeless, the governor suireiidercd tlie 
place, with his garrison of four thou- 
sand nren,* one hundred and twenty- 
five guns, and great stores of ammuni- 
tion, after havii^ made a most gallant 
defence.t ^ 

63. Having thus secured this im- 
portant fortress, in which he depositea 
the heavy train and rAcrvo parks of 
his aimiy, Massena lost no time in 
moving forward across the frontier; 
while Wellington, in pursuance of 
the system he had adopted, retireil 
before him, leaving Almeida also to 
its fate. Before its investment took 
place, however, very gallant action oc- 
curred between the ^ench advanced 
guard and General Crauford, who com- 
mauded tbe British rear-guard, four 
thousand five hundred strong, on tlie 

* Thick zncBsagoB and loud oomplaints lie 
hcara^ 

And bandied words, still bcatingon hiseris; 

Sighs, gi-oans, and tears, proclaim his in- 
ward pains; 

But tt^ firm putpoBS of his heart, remains.'’ 
n ^ « JEneiilt lib. iv. 

t Tlow aevordly Wellington felt the neces- 
sity under which he lay, at this period, ot 
abandoning the gatTi.soii of Ciudad Rodrigo, 
and the vast im[K>rtance of the cautious sy.s- 
tern in which he then persisted, is well stat- 
ed in a deB})atch from the English general, 
and a iNissago iu the Spanish historian 
Tureno, winch aro equ ally honourable to the 
ffclings of both. "Nothing can be more 
irksome to me than the oponitions wllnrh 
have been carried on for the last year ; and 
It is very obvious that a continuance of the 
same cautions system will lose the little 
i-eputation which 1 had acquired, and tlio 
good opinion of the people of this country. 
Nothing, therefore, could be more dcsirulAo 
to me personally, than,that either the con- 
test should be given up at once, or that it 
should be continued with a force so suffioiont 
os to render all opposition hopeless. In 
either case, the obloquy heaped upon mo by 
the ignorant of our own country, os well as 
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banks of tbo Coa. Crauford, during 
the whole siege of •Ciudad Rodrigo, 
had with this small force maintained 
his position cm the French side of that 
stream: and he maintained it even 
when they approached Almeida. He 
was there assailed, on the 24^1 of July, 
by a French force of twen^ thousand 
infantry and four thousand cavalry, 
with thirty guns. The river in the 
rear could be passed only by a single 
bridge; but by the great steadiness 
of the men, and the resolution with 
which the light troops fought, they 
succeeded in crossing th9i*aYine with- 
out any considerable loss. No sooner 
wei*e they passed, however, than the 
French, with extr^rdinary courage, 
dashed across the bridge; but the head 
V of the column was swept away by the 
t^Trible iire#>f the British infantry and 
artillei 7 ; and, after a bloody combat 
of two hours, a heavy r^n separated 
tlie combatants, and Crauford retired 
with his division to the n»ain body of 
the army. In this gallant affair, both 
parties sustained a loss of between four 
and five hundred men. 

64. All obstacle^to the investment 
of Almeida being now removed, it 
took place on the following day. The 
trenches were opened on the 15th of 

of this, and by those of this whom 1 am ob- 
liged to force to exertion, and who, after all, 
Will bo but imperfectly protected in their 
persons and property, would full upon the 
governmont. But seeing, as 1 do, more than 
a chance of final success, if wo can maintain 
our position in this country— alllujugh psp- 
bably none of a depewture from our cauti^s 
defensive system — 1 should not do niy duty 
by the government, if 1 did not inform thorn 
of the real situation of afTairs, and urge them, 
with importunity even, to greater exertion.” 
—Despatch^ 19th August 1810; Genw. vii. 
340, 847. ‘ We feel ourselves bound to say,” 
says Toreno, " that Wellington on that oc- 
casion acted as a prudent captain, if to raise 
the siege it was necessary to risk a battle. 
f'His forces wura not superior to those of the 
enemy; and his troops and the Portuguese 
wore not nifliciently disciplined to bo able 
to manoeuvre with effect inprosonco of such 
a foe, or feel sufficient coiindouce in thom- 
Hclves to go into battle with the enemy. 
The battle, if gidned, would only have saved 
Ciudad Rc^rigo, but not decide the fate of 
the war. If lost, the English army would 
have been totally destrtwod, the road to Lis- 
bon laid open, and the Spanish causo rudely 
shaken, not struck to the ground.”— 
Toheno, iU. 367. 
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August. The fire of the place was at 
first extremely well sustained; and as« 
the garrison consisted of four thou- 
sand Portuguese regulars and militia, 
and the governor, General Cox, was a 
man of knowif resolution, a protracted 
resistance was expected. But these 
anticipations proved fallacious, iii con- 
sequence of a frightful catastrophe, 
which, at the very outset of the bom- 
bardment, deprived the besieged of 
all their means of defence. At day- 
break of the 26th, a heavy fire com- 
menced upon the place from sixty-five 
guns,^ to whilh the garrison replied 
during the v^hole forenoon with great 
vigour and effect; but at five o’clock 
in the evdhing a bomb was thi'owu, 
which accidentally fell into the great 
magazine of the fortress containing 
one hundred and fifty thousand pounds 
of powder. • The terrible explosion 
which folt>wed blew up the cathedral, 
the plHncipal edifices in the town, a 
laige part of the houses, and occa- 
sioned many breaches in the ramparts. 
Tfio coustemaUon produced by this 
frightful ^catastrophe was such that 
on the same evening the garrison mu- 
tinied, and compelled the governor, 
who had retired into the citadel, to 
surrender; and on the following day 
the garrison, still consisting of three 
thousand men, were made prisoners, 
and a hundred and fifteen pieces of 
heavy cannon taken. 

65. Wellington now retreated down 
the viilley of the Mondego, and the dis- 
positions of Massena soon showed that 
he was about to follow iu the same di- 
rection; the extraordinary difficulties 
wperienced by Junot in 1808, in his 
advance into Portugal by the road of 
Abrantes, having deten-ed the French 
general from penetrating into the 
country by that route. For*the same 
reason Reynier’s corps, which had been 
posted in the valley of the Tagus op- 
lx)Bite to .jdiirs division, jnarched ra- 
pidly across the mountains from the 
valle}| of the Tagus to that of the Mon- 
dego; upon which Hill, moving parallel 
to him,*orossed«the Tagus at Villa 
Yelha, and moved swiftly to join Well- 
ington by the pass of Rspinhak The 
French marshars instructions had 
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been to invade Portugal at the same 
I time by both banks of the Tagus; but 
as the English general was possessed 
of an interior line of communication,^ 
by the bridge of Villa Velha* over the 
Tagus, be justly deemed it too hazard- 
ous an experiment to attempt such a 
(Jivision of his force in presence of an 
enterprising enemy, who mightsudden- 
ly fall with superior force upon one di- 
vision of his forces, when detached by 
a broad river from the other. The 
whole Frencli force, accordingly, was 
ordered to assemble in the valley of 
the Mondego, on the idch of Septem- 
ber; and Wellington, living ascer- 
tained that the enemy were concen- 
tmting all their forces, ridimediately 
ordered Hill to join him with the right 
wing of the army. This important 
movement through the mountains was 
efiected with great expedition, and on 
the 21st the two corps of /^he allies 
completed their junction at* Alva, in 
the valley of the Mondego. Meanwhile 
ten thousand militia, under General 
Trant, were collected iothe mountaifis 
between that river anef Oporto, and al- 
ready occupied the defiles leading to 
Lamego. The most peremptory orders 
had been given by the retreating gene- 
ral to lay waste the country, destroy 
the mills, and deprive the enCn^ of all 
their means of subsistence. 

66. Meanwhile, however, the con- 
tinued retreat of the British troops, 
and the multitude of fugitive peasants 
and proprietoiiB who flocked into Lis- 
bon^ produced the utmost consterna- 
tion in that capital. Wellington soon 
felt the necessity of makiz^ an effort 
to support the drooping spmts of ths 
people, and inspire additional energy 
into the governments of both countries. 
He therdore resolved to take post on 
the flrstfiSrourable ground which might 
present itself; and as Massena was de- 
seending the valley of the Mondego by 
the northern bank of the river, he 
crossed his whole army over, and took 
post on the summit of the ridc;e of 
BusAca This mountain range runs 
from the northern shnres of the Mon- 
dego in a northerly direction, for about 
ht miles, till it unites with the great 
) which sej^aiutes the valley of the 


Mondego from that of the Douro. Thus 
this sierra forms*a natural barrier, run- 
ning along the northern bank of the 
Mondego; and the same^ ridge is con- 
tinued on the opposite side of the 
river under the name of Sierra da Mur- 
cella, which runs in a southerly direc- 
tion till it joins the great chain which 
separates the valley of the Mondego 
from that of the Tagus. On the sum- 
mit of the northern x^ortion of this 
range Wellington collected his whole 
army on the evening of the 26th, in all 
about fifty thousand men ; while Mas- 
sena, with B$venty-two thousand, lay 
at its foot, determined to force the 
X)asBag6. 

67. The Frenoh^narshal was not ig- 
norant of the strength of the position ^ 
which the English general had now as- 
sumed, or of the perilous ftiture of the 
situation in which he was placed ; for, 
while lying ^ the foot of the ridge of 
Busaco, he received intelligence that 
Colonel Trant had, with ten regiments 
of militia, attacked the reserve artillery 
and military chest, and cax)t\ired the 
whole, with eight hundred prisoners ; 
and already the c^miinication with 
the Spanish frontier was entirely cut 
off by the Portuguese light parties. 
But the orders of the Emperor were 
pre-ssing, and he wss well aware that 
fight he must, at whatever disadvan- 
tage.* Next day, therefore, collecting 
all his force, Massena made prepara- 
tioSjs for a desperate attack upon the 
h^lish ]:it)Bition at, daybreak of the 
morning of the 27th. The British 
army, during the night, lay in dense 
masses on the summit of the mountain. 
The sky was clear, and the dark rocky 
eminences rising on both sides of the 
pass were crowned by the fii*e8 of 
countless bivouacs. The veterans in 
r 

♦ III an intercepted letter from Napoleon nt 
this period, to Massena, he says, “Lord Well- 
ington has only 18,000 men. Hill has only 
6000 — and it would be ridiculous to suppoho 
that 25,000 English can balance 60. 000 French, 
If the latter do not trifle, but fall boldly on, 
after having well observed where the blow 
may bo given. You have 12,000 cavalry, ruid 
four times as much artillery as is necessary 
for Portugal. Leave 6000 cavoliy and a ]iro- 
portion of guns between Ciudad Rodxigo, 
Alcantara, uid Salamanca, and with the rest 
eommence ciperatious.*’— Nap. iii. 307, 308. 
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the English army, accustomed to simi- driven back. Both its flanks were 
larsoenesofescitemdnt, slept profound- overlapped by the English line, anA 
ly on their stony J^eds ; but many of three terrible discharges, within a few 
the youDgeivsoldiers, who were now to yards* distance, drove them* headlong 
witness a battle for the first time, were down, in wild confusion, with dread- 
kept awake iy the novelty and solem- ful loss, to thQ bottom of the hollow, 
nity of the scene around^them. As 69. The attack on the British right 
the first streaks of dawi^were begin- by the two divisions of Kcynier*s coiipg, 
ning to appear over the eastern hills, met with no better success. The 
a rustling noise was heard in the wood- ground in that quarter was indeed of 
ed dells which ran up to the crest of comparatively easy ascent ; and al- 
the mountains. It arose from the tjiough the British and Portuguese 
French outposts, who, stealing forward skirmishers opposed a vigorous resist- 
unobserved during the night, had thus < »ance, and ci^t pieces of cannon play- 
got close to the pickets bf i^he English ed ijcessantiy on theadvancing column, 
position without being perceived. The yet iiothii^ could arrest the ardour 
alarm was instantly given, and the and gallantry of the French, who 
troops started to thfeirarms at all points, mounted ^v♦th an intrepid step up the 
68. It was full time, for, iu a few hill, and after routing a Portuguese 
minutes more, the French in two mass- regiment stationed before them, estab- 
ive columns were upon them. Ney, lished thenif elves on the summit, and 
with three divisions, numbering fully were begirwiing to dpploy to the right 
twenty-five thousand combatants, ad- »and left. The British position in this 
vanced against the British left, by the ]K>inb appefired to be carried, and the 
great ro^ leading to the convent of third division, part of which had been 
Busaco ; while Reynier, with two, forced in give way, could with difli- 
inoved by St Antonio de Cantaro, flulty maintain itself against the dense 
against their right, about three miles and victSrious column which, wheeling 
distant. The fomier, headed by Loi- to the right, and moving swiftly along 
son's division, preceded by a cloud of the summit of the ridge, had forced it- 
light troops, came rapidly up the wood- self into the centre of the line. <}ene- 
cd hollow which leads to Busaco, and ml Leith and General Picton, seeing 
the British sharpshootem, driven be- the danger, brought up their divi- 
fore them, soon emerged from the sioiis, and the 45th and 88th regiments 
woods, breathless and in disorder, chai^ged the enemy with such vigour, 
Crauford, whose division stood at that that, after a desperate struggle, they 
point, had stationed his artillery most were hurled down the hill, the; British 
advantageously to play ui) 0 Ji the en^y firing upon them as long as their mus- 
during their ascent from the holl<Rr ; kets would carry, but not pursuing, 
but though the guns were worked with lest their ranks should be broken, ami 
extraordinary rapidity, nothing could the crest of the hill be again won. The 
stop the undaunted advance of the sother French division of Reynier^s 
French troops. Emerging bravely from corps, which advanced up a hollow way, 
the hollow, they soon reached the crest a little to the left of his main column, 
of the mountain. The British artillery was repulsed by the left of Leith's di- 
was quickly drawn to the rear. • The vision, before they reached the summit 
shout of victory was already heard from of the mountain. After these bloody 
the French line, when suddenly Crau- defeats, the Freuch made no attempt 
ford, with the 43d and 62d regiments, again to carry the top • of the rid^, 
springing out of a hollow behind the though Loison and Marchand main- 
highest part of the ridge, where they taiij^d a lon^and obstinate conflict in 
lay concealed, appeared on the summit, the hollows at its foot ; but their ef- 
and eighteen hundred British bayonets forts ^ere effeo^ually held in chock by 
sparkled on the crest of the hill. The the brigades of Pack and Spencer, 
head of the French column instantly At length, towards evening, Mtissena, 
flrcdi but in vain. It wa8i;>roken and wearied of the fruitless butchery, drew 
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olf his troops, after having sustained a retired after that check ; and the Eng- 
{oss of eighteen hundred killed and lish general wrote to Romana imme- 
tbree thousand wounded, including diately after the little, that he had 
among the latter Oen^raJs Foy and no doubt whatever of thi) success of 
Merle, while the total loss of the allies the campaign. But fortunately for 
was not above thirteen hundred men. England and the cause of European 

70. The battle of Busaco produced freedom, Ij^assena was forced on by 

an^ astonishing effect at the time at that necessity of advancing in the ha*' 
which it was fought ^ and, in its ulti- zarduus pursuit of doubtful success 
mate consequences, was beyond all which afterwards drove Napoleon to 
question one of the most important Moscow, agd is at last the consequence 
that took place in the whole Peninsq- and the punishment, both in civil and 
lar War. It for the first time brought military affairs, of revolutionai'y aggres- 
tUe Portuguese troo^^s into battle with < • sion. Impelled by this necessity, the 
the French, and under ^uch ad van* French m^hal, finding that he could 
tageouB circumstances as at once {;av6 not carry the English position by attack 
them a victory. Incalculable was the in front, resolved to turn it by a flank 
moral effect of this glorious triumph, movement; and accordingly, on the 
To have stood side by side with the following day, he moved on his own 
British soldiers in a pitched battle, right, through a pass in the mountains 
and shared with them in ^.he achieve- which led to Sardao, and bipught him 
ment of defeating the Fr^ch, was a on the great road from Oporto to Coim* 
distinction which they could hardly, bra and Lisl^on. To attempt such 
have hoped to attain so early in the a flank movement with an anny that 
campaign. Wellington judiciously be* had sustained so severe and bloody a 
stowed the highest praises u^on their check, in presence of a brave and enter* 
conduct in this battle, and declared ifi prising enemy, was a hazardous under* 
his pxtblic despatch, ** that they were taking ; but the French general had 
worthy of contending in the same ranks no alternative but to run the risk, or 
with the British soldiers in this inte- re*ineasure his steps to the Spanish 
resting cause, which they afford the frontier. Wellington, from the summit 
best holies of saving.” It may safely of the Busaco ridgo, clearly perceived 
be affirmed that, on the day after the the French troops defiling in that di- 
battle, the strength of the Portuguese rection on the evening of the 28th ; 
troops was doubled. The sight of this but he wisely resolved not to disturb 
auspicious change dispelled every de- the operation. By attacking the French 
spending feeling from the British army, arm^r when in march, he might bring 
No presentiments of ultimate discom- the Purtugrjese levies into action un* 
fi turo were any longer entertained. The de^less favourable ciibumstances than 
plan of defence which the far-seeing thosein which they had recently fought, 
sagacity of their chief had funned, re- and which might weaken or destroy 
vealed itself to the meanest sentineli the moral influence of the victory just 
in the ranks ; and the troops of both achieved. His policy now wiis to leave 
nations prepared to follow the stand- nothing to chance. Behind him were 
ard of their chief wherever he should the lines of Torres Vedras, now corn- 
lead themp with that ready alacrity plete^y finished, and mounted with six 
find undoubting confidence which is at hundred guns ; against which he was 
once the forerunner and the cause of well convinced all the waves of French 
ultimate triugiph. * conquest would beat in vain, 

71. Wellington has since declared, 72. Accoidingly he immediately gave 

that he exi)ccted that the batt]^ of orders for the army to retire to their 
Busaco woidd have stopped the ad- stronghold. The troops broke up from 
vanoe of l^uMeuii int<^ Portugld ; and their position at Busaco on the SOth, 
thatk French general had been and driving the whole population of 

goveilnedby the principles of the miH- the country within their reach before 

he would have halted and them, retirfid rapidly by Coimbra and 
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Leyria, to Torres Vedrns, which the of disaster, the most ample means were 
advanced guard leached on the 8th provided for bringing away the tro«})» 
October ; and tl^ whole army was col- in safety. Of these lines, the second 
looted within tlio lines on the 15th. was incomj)arably the strongest, and 
The French followed more slowly, and it was there that Wellington had ori- 
in very disorderly array ; while Trant, ginally intended to make his stand, 
with the Portuguese militia, came up the first being meant rather to retanl 
BO rapidly on their resy, that on the the advance of the enemy and ta^e off 
7th of October he made himself master the first edge of his attack, than to Ijo 
of Coimbra, with above five thousand the permanent resting-place of the 
men, principally sick aad wounded, allied forces. But the long delay of 
who had been left there. This disas-* Massena at the sieges of Ciudad Rod- 
ter, however, made no change in the rigo and Almeida, had given so much 
dispositions of the French marshaii. time to the English engineers, that the 
Pressing resolutely ftirw^rd, without fijjst line ifas completed, and deemed 
any regard either to magazines, of which susce j)til|le of defence, when the French 
he had none, or to his communications arrived before it. It consisted of thirty 
in the rear, whiffli were entirely cut off redoiibts^laced on a ridge of heights, 
by the Portuguese militia, he marched on which were mounted, in all, one 
headlong on, and arrived in the middle hundred and forty guns , the great fort 
of Octojier in sight of the lines of Tor- of Sobral^in the centre, bristling with 
res Vedras, of which, strange to say, forty -fiv# pieces of heavy, cannon, was 
he had never before lysard, but whi<^ perched upon an eminence that over- 
now rose in appalling strength to bar lo8ked the whole exterior lines, and 
his farther progress ttwards the Por* from it signal-posts communicated over 
tuguese capital. their vdiole extent. An admirable road, 

73. The lines of Torres Vedras, oiH* running along tho position, enabled one 
which the British engineers had previ- part o? the army to conimunlcato ra- 
ously been engaged for above a twelve- pidly with the other ; the highways 
month, and which have acquired im> piendng through this terrible barrier 
mortal celebrity from being the posi- were all pallisadocd; the redoubts were 
tion before which tho desolating tor- armed with chevaux-de-frise, and a gla- 
rent of French conquest was firat per- cis was cut away to make room for 
manently arrested, consisted of three their fire ; and the intervening Bj)aces 
distinct ranges of defence, one within which were not fortified, were formed 
another, which formed so many in- into encampments for the troops, under 
trenched positions, each of which re- shelter of the guns of one or other of 
quired to be successivelj^forced before the works, where they might give bitt- 
the invading army could reach Lisbon, tie to the enemy with every prospect 
The first, which was twenty-nine milas of success. On the whole lines, no less 
long, extended from Alhandra on the than six hundred pieces of artillery 
Tagus to Zezambre on tho sea-coas'l. 'were mounted on one hundred and fifty 
The second, in general about eight redoubts. Neither the Romans in an- 
miles in the rear of the first, stretched cient, nor Napoleon in modern times, 
from Quintella on tho Tagus, to the have left such a proof of their power 
mouth of the St Lorenza on^ho sea. and perseverance; and thily will remain 
The third extended from Passo d’Ar- in indestructible majesty to the end of 
cos on the Tagus, to the tower of Jan- the world, an enduring monument of 
queira on the coast. Within this in- the grandeur'of conception in the chief 
terior line was an intrenched camp do- who could design, and the nation which 
signed to protect the embarkation of cpuld execflite, such a stupendous un- 
the troops, if that extremity should be- dertekiiig. 

come necessary, and it rested on Fort St 7l. The situation of the English 

Julian, whose high ramparts and deep army in this astonishing position, was 
ditches rendered any attempt at esca- as favourable as the ground 
i^eimpracticable; so that, in the event they occupied was carefully fortified. 
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By drawing bo close to the centre of 
hit-power, Wellington had greatly aug- 
mented the physical strength of his 
forces. Strong reinforceno^nts arrived 
from England just after the troops 
entered the lines ; and tb& Marquis 
Romano, who vras summoned up by 
Wellington to join in the defence of 
the cnief stronghold which still main- 
tained the independence of the Penin- 
sula, joined on the 20th of October with 
five thousand men. There were novr 
about thirty thousand English troops 
in the front line, besides twenty-five 
thousand Portuguese andMive thou- 
sand Spaniards, in all sixty thousand 
men, perfectly disjwsahle, and unfet- 
tered by tlio care of the fortitfitfations ; 
while a superb body of marines that 
had been sent out from England, the 
militia of Estremadura an^ Lisbon, 
and the Portuguese heavy, artillery 
corps, formed a mass of nearly six- 
ty thousand additional combatan/.s, *of 
great value in defending positions, and 
manning the numerous redoubt^ which 
were scattered through the lines. Al- 
together, before the end of October, 
one hundred and thirty thousand men 
received rations within the British 
lines ; while twenty sliips of the line, 
and a hundred large transports, pro- 
vided the sure means of drawing, off 
the army in case of disaster. Yet such 
were the inexhaustible resources which 
the vigour and activity of government 
had provided for this enormous warlike 
multitude, that not only was no want 
experienced during the whole time that 
the army lay in the lines of Torres Ve- 
dras, but the combatants of all descrip- 
tions, and the whole pacific mtdti- 
tude who had taken refuge with them, 
amoimting with the population of Iji-m- 
bon to at least four buiidi'ed thousand 
more, were ataply provided with sub- 
sistence, and the troops of every de- 
scription never were so healthy or in 
such high spirits.* Thd militaxy an- 

* An interesting incident ocourred when 
the trooi>8 were lying in this positic^. 
In one of the advanced field-works, vdthiu 
range of the enemy's guns,^a company of 
soldiers was observ^ lying on the ground, 
clustered round their captain, who was read- 
ing aloud ; and the tale, to wlUch the men 
were Uaieuiug attentively, was interrupted 


nals of no age of the world have so 
stupendous an assenfblage of military 
and naval strength to pommemorate in 
such a position ; and it wasiworthy of 
England, which had ever taken the lead 
in the cause of European deliverance, 
thus to staqd forth, with unprece- 
dented vigour, in the eighteenth year 
of the war. 

75. Maksena, with all his resolution, 
paused at th« sight of this formidable 
.barrier, and employed several days in 
reconnoitring the lines in every di- 
rection, while his troops were gradu- 
ally collectiiig at the foot of the in- 
trcnchments. Much time was consum- 
ed in endeavouring to discover a weak 
point in which they cSuld be assailed 
with some prospect of success. But 
although the outer lino exhibited a 
front in several place.s manycniles in 
length, without any intrenchments — 
and the orders Najioleon were posi- 
tive that he should immediately attack 
if he had the Ifrast chance of success 
— yet the great advantage derived by 
•vhe allies from the redoubts with wliich 
their position was strengthened, and 
w'hich entiblc'd the English general to 
throw his whole disposable force upon 
any point that might be assailed, ren- 
dered it evidently hopeless to make 
the attempt. In the centre of the 
British army, twenty -five thousand 
men were encamped close round the 
great redoubt of Sobral, upon the 
Mont»Agraca, who could have reached 
any menaced ^oiiit of the line in two 
houri' The French genferal, therefore, 
contented himself with sending off 
Foy to Paris, under a strong escort, to 
demand instructions from the Empe- 
ror. 

76. Meanwhile, the contest between 
the two armies was reduced to the 
questiop — Who would stai-ve first? 
Massena, fondly hoping that Welling- 
ton would quit his lines to attack him 
in his own position, or that the Brlt- 

only by a loud shout when any of the <^n- 
non-balls struck the bank behind wliirii 
they were lying. It was Captain, now Sir 
Adam Ferguson, who was reading to his 
company the desertptlou of the buttle in the 
sixth canto of the " liady of the Lake," which 
had just been published, and reached the 
anny.— Lockhart, iif Scott, ii. 350. 
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iali government, or the regency at Lib- 
bou, would be intimidated by the near 
approach of his army, and abandon the 
contest, hftld out for .above a month, 
until he had consumed every atlicle of 
subsistence which the country occu- 
pied by his troops afforded; and the 
men, severely weakened by disease, 
were reduced to the utAiost want and 
Jiiisery. The Poi-tuguese militia, fif- 
teen thousand strong, dr»w round his 
rear, and became so adventurous that, 
they cut off all his communioitious, 
and confined his army to the resourccii 
of the ground which it ajjtually occu- 
pied. Yet such was the j^ower of ex- 
tracting the resources of a country 
which long practice had given to the 
French generals, that we have the au- 
thority of the English general for the 
assertioi% that Massena contrived to 
maintain sixty thousaiul men and 
twenty thousand horsesfor two months 
in a country in wiiich \Vellington could 
not have maintained English divi- 
sion, even with all the advantages of 
British wealth and of the favourable^ 
inclinatiiin of the inhabitants. At 
length, however, every article in the 
country being consumed, and the in- 
habitants, whom the French had op- 
pressed, as well os themselves, re- 
duced to utter starvation, Massena 
broke up from his position on the 14th 
of November, and, for the first time 
since the accession of Napoleon, the 
French troops commenced a labtinq 

BETRKAT. • 

77. No s(/on8r was the joyful import 
brought in by the outposts that the 
French army was retiring, than the 
British issued from their intrench% 
ments, and Wellington commenced a 
pursuit at tlie head of twenty thousand 
men. Desirous, however, of commit- 
ting nothing to chance in a co^jbest in 
which skill and foresight were thus 
visibly in a manner compelling fortune 
to declare in his favour, he did not 
press the French rear-guard with any 
great force, but despatched Hill across 
the Tagus, to move upon Ahrantes, 
while the bulk of the army followed 
on the great road by Cartaxo, towards 
Santarem. But Massena, whose great 
military qualities were now fully 


awakened, had no intention of retreat- 
ing to any considerable distance ; 
after having retired about forty miles, 
he halted atjthe latter town, and there, 
with much skill, took up a position 
eminent1y«ca1 ciliated to combine the 
great objects of maintaining his ground 
in an unassailable situation, and ^ the 
same time providing supplies for his 
araiy. A strong rear-guard was rested 
on Santarem — a town with old ivalls, 
situated on the top of a high hill, 
which could be approached only by a 
narrow causeway running through the 
marshes filmed by the Kio Major and 
tlfb Tagus. While this formidable 
position, \.he strongest in Portugal to 
an army advancing from the sea-coust, 
effectually protected his rear, the main 
body of his troops was cantoned be- 
hind in t1||p valley of the Zezere, the 
rich fields of which, giving food to a 
hundred and ten thousand inhabitants, 
aflbrclpd ample supplies of grain, while 
the extensive mountains on either 
side yielded a very large number of 
cattle. 

78. ^he question of attacking the 
enemy in this strong ground was well 
considered by Wellington, but finally 
abandoned from a conviction that such 
an attempt could not, from the flooded 
state of the marshirs on cither side, 
succeed without immense loss; and 
that to hazard it, would he to expose 
the allied arniy to the chances of w'ar, 
while cerbiinty of ultimate success 
wras in their power. Magnanimously 
sacrificing his passion for glory to his 
sense of duty, therefore, Wellington 
resolved not to run the risk of an at- 
tack. He contented himself with tak- 
ing up a position in front of Santarem 
and narrowly watching the Tagus, on 
which the FVench marshal was prepar- 
ing boats, and all the ]iiaterials for 
passing the river. If he could have 
succeeded in that enterprise, and trans- 
ported the sealfof war in^o the Aleutejo, 
ho would have reached a country hither- 
to^ untouched, and offering resources 
of every kind for his army. But 
Wellftigton anticipated his design, and 
detached Hill with two divisions to 
the opposite bank of the Tagus, where 
he was reinforced by a large ^mri of 
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the militia of that province. That 
act've general guarded tlio banka of 
the river so eflfectually, and established 
batteries upon all the prominent parts 
with such skill, that the French gene- 
rals found it impossible t(^ eiFect the 
passage. Thus, Massena was reduced to 
maintain his army entirely from the re- 
sources he could extract on the north- 
ern bank of the Tagus ; and although 
lie was joined by iJrouet's corps with 
ten thousand men in the end of De- 
cember, yet he did not deem himself 
in sufficient strength to atbick the 
English army. Meauwhilf the Bijt- 
ish govemnio!it, fulty roused^at last to 
the vast importance of the war in Por- 
tugal, and the fair hopes of cftffilucting 
it to a successful issue, made great 
efforts to reinforce their army. The 
troops embarked were delajvd by con- 
trary winds for above six w^eks after 
they had been put on board ; Jliut at 
length they set sail on the 2Qth‘'of 
Februsiry, and landed at Lisbon on the 
2d of March. No sooner did the^French 
marshal hear of their arrival, than he 
broke up with his whole forces, Haking 
the road through the mountains by 
Guarda to Almeida and Ciudad Rod- 
rigo: and Wellington, still keeping 
Beresford, who had succeeded Hill, 
Avith two divisions, in the Alentejo, to 
render assistance to the Spaniards, 
who were at this time hard pressed in 
Estremadura, commenced the pursuit 
with forty thousand British and Por- 
tuguese troops. 

79. It was hard to say whether the 
position of the French or English 
general was most critical, when Mas- 
sena thus, in good earnest, began his 
retreat from Portugal ; for such, dur- 
ing the winter, had been the progress 
of the French in Estremadura, that it 
was extremcHy doubtful whether the 
British would not speedily be threat- 
ened with invasion by a formidable 
army on the side of Elvas and the 
Alentejo. Napoleon was no sooner 
informed of the serious aSpect of tjie 
war in Portugal, than he ordered Soult 
to confide to Victor thottedious*duty 
of blockading Cadiz, while he himself 
should march with all his disposable 
forces upon Estremadura and Badajoz. 


In pursuance of these directions, that 
able chief set out frOm Seville on the 
2d of January, with twenty thousand 
men, taking the roaa by Uereua for 
Badajoz. The troops which Romana 
had left under Mendizabel in that pro- 
vince, after himself joined Welling- 
ton at Torres Vedras, consisted only 
of two Spanisfi divisions of infantry, 
and a brigade of Portuguese cavalry, 
not amounting in all to twelve thou- 
sand combatants. Too weak to opposo 
any resistance to Soult’s considerable 
force, these troops, which were under 
the comrnanji ofr Mendizabel and Bal- 
lastcros, retired under the cannon of 
Badajoz and Olivenza. F our thousand 
men, imprudently thft)wn without any 
provisions into the latter fortress, sur- 
rendered after twelve days, on the 22d 
of January ; and Soult, then collecting 
all his troops, took up a position before 
Badajoz. No S 9 oner was he informed 
of the danger of that important for- 
tress, than WeUington resolved to des- 
patch Romana, with the two divisions 
^‘which had so seasonably joined him 
at Torres Vedras, to co-opera to in its 
relief. Just as he was preparing, how- 
ever, to set out on this important 
expedition, this noble Spaniard, at 
once the bravest, the most skilful, and 
most disinterested of all the Peninsu- 
lar generals, was seized with a disease 
in the heart, of which ho suddenly 
died at Cartaxo.* His loss was severely 
felt bj' the Spanish army; for Mendi- 
zabel, who B«cceeded to the command, 
was Totally disqualified for the duty 
with w'hich ho was intrusted. On the 
30th of January, the Spanish divisions 
ilrem Wellington’s army joined the re- 
mainder of Mcndizabel’s troops, with 
! which, in the first week of February, 

I he took up a position under the cannon 
of Badejoz, with his right resting on 
thefort of St Christoval, forming one of 

* “In Romana,” said Wellington, “the 
Spanish army have lost their brightest orna- 
ment, his country their most upright patriot, 
and the world the most strouuous and zeal- 
ous defender of the cause in which we are 
engaged; and 1 shall always acknowledge 
with gratibido the assistance which I re- 
ceived from him, as well by his operation os 
by his counsel, since he had Iwcn joined 
with this army.”— JTeW. Iksp, 26th January 
ISll; Gcrw. vii. 190. 
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the outer walls of that city. The ar- 
rival of this f(>nnidiA)lc reinforcement 
rendered Soult's |ituation extremely 
critical ; f on the necessity of keeping 
up his communications had reduced 
the forces under his command to six- 
teen thousand men, and th j Spaniards, 
with a force nearly equal, occupied a 
strong position, resting on the cannon 
of the fortress. 

80. From this critical position he 
was soon relieved by the jvstoniahing 
negligence and fatuity of the Spaninh 
general, which brought destruction on 
his own array, and ukiinjitely occa- 
sioned the fall of that important for- 
tress, with the protection of which he 
was intrusted. Itfwas regained only 
iti after times by torrents of English 
blood. W ellington had repeatedly ad- 
vised Meni^izabel to strengthen his 
I^oaition under the walls of the place 
with intreiichments, in ^ordcr that he 
might possess an impregnable station 
from which he might co-o j^*rate in its de- 
fence ; and, if he had done so, he would 
in all probability have preserved it for 
the Spanisli arms. Such, however, was 
his ignorant presumption, that he deem- 
ed it wholly unnecessary to follow this 
advice ; and ashis position was separated 
from that of the French by the Gua- 
diaiia and the Geboro, both of which 
were flooded with rains, he contented 
himself with breaking down a bridge 
over the latter stream, and left his 
army in negligent security on its bank. 
On the 18th of February^ however, 
Soult, observing ^hat the water of ftie 
rivers had fallen, conceived the auda- 
cious design of passing both, and sur- 
juising the Spaniards amidst their 
dream of security. Late on that even- 
ing he forded the Guadiana at the 
French ferry, four miles above the 
confluence of the Geboro. That st^jpam, 
however, was still to cross ; but next 
morning, before daybreak, the passage 
was accomplished under cover C)f a 
thick mist; and, as the first dawn 
broke, tlie Spanish outposts near the 
ruined bridge were alarmed by the 
tirailleurs, wiio were already on the op- 
posite bank. The cavalry forded five 
miles farther up, and speedily threat- 
ened the Spanish flank, while Mortier, 


with six thousand foot, assailed their 
front. The contest was only of a fei* 
minutes' duration: horse, foot, and 
cannon were apeedily driven together 
in frightful confusion into the centre ; 
the cavalry their way through the 
thrrmg and escaped; but the infantry 
wei*e almost all slain or made prisonfirB. 
Mendizabel fled with a thousand men 
to Elvas; two thousand got into Badv 
joz: but eight thousand, with the whole 
(tt’tillery, were taken ; and not a rem- 
nant (jf the army of Estremadura re- 
gained in the field. 

81. Soult fhimediately resumed the 
siege of Badajoz, but with little pros- 
pect of success, for the ramparts were 
of great •sh’ength ; the garrison con- 
sisted of nine thousand men, amply 
supplied with provisioTis; and the ex- 
treme nccejjpities of Massena’s army 
on the Tag^is, rendered it more thaii 
•doubtful, w'hether he would not speed- 
ily bft driven to a retreat, andBeresford 
approach with tw'O English divisions 
to raise the siege. Prom this ditti- 
(flilty he was again relieved by his good 
fortune, Aid the treachery of the Span- 
ish governor of the fortress. Man- 
echo, who first had the command, was 
a veteran of ap]>roved courage; and so 
far from being discouraged by the rout 
of Mendizabel, he vigorously prepared 
for his defence, and gave out that he 
would rival the glories of Gerona and 
Saragossa. But this gallant Spaniard 
was unfortunately killed a few days 
after the fire began; and Imaz, who 
succeeded to the command, was a man 
of a very different stamp. Without 
vigour or resolution to keep up the 
spirits of his troops, he was, what was 
nire among the Spaniards, accessible 
to bribes from the enemy. Under his 
irresolute or treacherous management, 
the enemy’s works rapidly*advanced, 
the rampart was broken down in one 
pai^t, and the lire of the }dace con- 
siderably weakened, though the enemy 
liad only six battering guns, of w'bich 
one yas dismounted. Still the breach 
was not practicable; provisions were 
plentififl; the giirrison was yet eight 
thousand strong; a great disaster had 
befallen the French in Andalusia: and 
advices had been received by three 
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different channels from Wellington, 
lat Massena was in full retreat — that 
eresford,' with twelve thousand men, 
was rapidly approaching, and that in 
a few days the fortress would be re- 
lieved. Don Juan Qai-cia the second 
in command, was clear in a council of 
w^r to hold out. Camerio, the chief 
of the artillery, was of the same opin- 
ion: but though Imaz voted with them 
in the council, he, on the same day, 
shamefully surrendered the place witji 
eight thousand men, and a hundred 
and seventy guns. In forty-eight hoitn, 
Beresford arrived, and th* fortress, but 
for this treachery, would have Ueen 
relieved, * 

82. Soult had no sooivin^ crowned 
with this marvellous success his short 
but brilliant campaign, in which, with a 
force not exceeding twenty thousand 
men, he had carried two^ fortresses, 
and taken or destroyed an*eqml num-^ 
her of the enemy, than he returned 
with all imaginable expedition to An- 
dalusia, where his presence was loudly 
called for by a disaster, all %it deoi. 
sive, which had occurred to the block- 
ading force befoi-e Cadiz during his 
aibseuce. Sir Thomas Gniham, who 
commanded the British and Portu- 
guese troops in that city, was encour- 
aged by the great diminution of the 
besieging^ force under Victor, in con- 
sequence of Soult’s absence, to try an 
^ expedition, with a view to raise the 
siege. The allies sailed on the 2lBt, 
and landed at Algesiras on the day 
following; an attack was fixed for the 
28th Februaiy; but, owing to the pre- 
valence of contrary winds, it did not 
take place for a week later. Grahani^ 
had collected four thousand British 
infantry and two hundred horse at 
Tarifa; on the 29th, La Pena landed 
with ten thousand Spanish troops, and, 
taking the command of the whole allied 
force, moved against the enemy. In 
a few days his force was increased 
by the guenllas, who came in from 
eveiy direction, to twelve thoiuaud 
foot and eight hundred horse. Mean- 
while, however, the French haA called 
in their troops from all quarters, and 
fifteen thousand men were assembled 
round the standards of Victor before 


Cadiz, besides five thousand at Medina 
Sidonia, and other places in his rear. 
The allies, however, noways daunted, 
advanced to raise ^he smgo; and on 
the 5th reached the heists of Bar^ 
ROSA, about four miles fibm the mouth 
of the Santi Petri, when Victor came 
out of his fines to give them battle. 

83. Gencihl Graham was extremely 
anxious to receive the attack on the 
heights o£ Barroso, where his little 
band would have had au excellent 
position to repel the enemy. La Pena, 
however, ordered him to move through 
the wood of Rermeja towards the sea- 
coast; but*^no sooner did he commence 
this movement than the Spanish gene- 
ral followed after l)im, leaving the im- 
portant ridge of Barrosa, the key of 
the whole ground, unoccupied. The 
moment Victor was appri^d of this, 
he directed his whole disposable force, 
about nine thousand strong, composed 
of the divisiohs of Ruffin, Laval, and 
Villatte, all veterans inured to victory, 
with fourteen guns, to attack the 
heights. Some Spanish troops, whom 
they met on their ascent, were quickly 
overthrown; and Graham, while still 
entangled in the wood, was apprised 
by the torrent of fugitives w*hich came 
after him, that the heights were won, 
and the enemy posted on the strong 
ground in his real*. An ordiuaiy gene- 
ral would have thought only in such a 
crisis of retiring to the Isle of Leon, 
aneV extricating himself as rapidly as 
possible hspm his perilous situation; 
biA Oraham, who ha£ the eye as well 
as the soul of a great commander, at 
once perceived, that to attempt this in 
presence of such an enemy, with the 
Spaniards in full retreat, and already 
out of sight, would rapidly bring on 
disaster. He instantly took his course. 
Ten j;unB, under Major Duncan, wheel- 
ed into line, and commenced a ^truc- 
tive fire on the enemy’s masses, which 
were now descending the hill ; and the 
infantry, hastily formed into two col- 
umns, under Colonel Wheatley and 
General Dilkes, faced about and ad- 
vanced to meet the foe. 

84, The onset at both points was 
exceedingly fieree. The French, as 
usual, came on in column preceded by 
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a cloud of gallant light troops, who 
concealed the directfon of their attack 
by a rapid fire ; i|pd Laval’s division 
advanced, uiichccked even by the ad- 
mirably directed fire of Duncan’s guns, 
which discharged round-shot and canis- 
ter with extraordinary ranidity. At 
length, having reached the^ritish line, 
they were met by a determined charge 
of the 87th and 28th regiments, broken 
and driven back, with the less of two 
guns and an eagle. The routed divi- 
sion strove to rally on their reserve, 
but they too were thrown into disor- 
der, and the battle was*wo{i on that 
side. Meanwhile Dilkea’s column was 
%ot less successful against Ruffin’s di- 
vision, which was still on the brow of 
the hill. The Guards, supported by 
two British regiments, there boldly 
mounted th# steep : Ruffin’s men, con- 
fident of victory, descended half-way 
to meet them, and witb,loud shouts 
the rival nations met in mortal con- 
flict. The struggle was very violent, 
and for some time doubtful; but at 
length the French were forced back to 
the top, and ultimately driven down 
the other side with extraordinary 
slaughter : Ruflin and Chaudon Rous- 
seau, both generals of division, being 
severely wounded and taken. The two 
discomfited wings retired by converg- 
ing lines te the rear, and soon met. 

85. They tried to retrieve the day, 
but in vain. Duncan’s guns, following 
close affer them, with a rapid and w<fll- 
sustained fire, played on thuir rank^ 
Ponsonby, with hft two hundred Ger- 
man horse, charged their retiring cav- 
alry, overthi'ew them, and took two 
more guns ; and if La Pena had sent 
merely his eight hundred Spanish dra- 
goons and powerful hurse-artilleiy to 
the fight, Victor must have sustained 
a total defeat, and raised the Bieg% of 
Cadiz. But not a man did that base 
general send to the aid of his heroic 
allies, though two of his battalions, 
impelled by the instinct of brave men, 
returned without orders to aid them 
when they heard the firing, and ap- 
peared on the field at the close of the 
day. The French thus withdrew with- 
out farther disaster: and Graham, tho- 

VOL. Vlfl. 


roughly disgusted with the conduct of 
the Spanish general, some days after 
re-entered the Isle of Leon, bringing 
with him in tifumph six French guns, 
one eagle, and three hundred prisoners, 
after having billed and wounded two 
thousand of the enemy, with a loss to 
himself of only twelve hundred mAi. 
La Pena speedily followed his example: 
the bridge of Santi Petri was again 
broken down. Victor cautiously re- 
samed his position round the bay, 
where he was soon after joined by 
^oult retumijpg from his victorious 
expedition into Estremadura ; and tho 
battle of ^firrosa remained without 
result, save that imperishable one 
which arisesYrom the confidence which 
it communicated to the British arms, 
and the glory which it gave to tho 
British names 

86. Immediate, however, as well as 
ultimate results, attended the retreat 
of Massena from his position at Santa- 
rcm. Having exhausted the last means 
of subsistenco which the country he 
0 (S:upied '^lould afford, &nd finding his 
marauders at length returning on all 
sides empty-handed from their excur- 
sions, this veteran commander com- 
menced his retreat. He chose for its 
line the valley of the Mondego, and. 
the road to Almeida; hut as this re- 
quired the passage, in presence of the 
enemy, of the range of mountains which 
separates that valley from that of the 
Zezere, where his forces lay, bj an army 
encumbered with an immense train of 
artillery, and ten thousand sick, the 
operation was one which required to 
be conducted with extreme caution. 
Tke great military talents of the hero 
of Aspem and Zurich here shone forth 
with the brightest lustre. Forming, 
his army iut^.) a solid mass, i^der the 
constant protection of a powerful rear- 
guaid commanded by Ney, ho retired 
slowly and deliberj.tely, without either 
confusion or forced marches, and con- 
stantly availing^himself of the numer- 
ous streng positions which the country 
afiurded, jo take his stand in such a 
manner that herequired to be dislod^d 
by a flank movement of the pursuing 
force, which necessarily required time> 
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and gave op^rfcunlty for the main 
(Sody and carriages to defile quietly in 
the rear. 

87. Two days were necessarily occu- 
pied at first by Wellington in watching 
the enemy, as his line oC retreat was 
not yet declared, and he had assembled 
'Noys corps near Leyria, as if menacing 
the lines of Torres Vedras. But no 
sooner did it clearly appear that he had 
taken the valley of the Mondego, and 
was retiring in good earnest, than the 
whoje allied force to the north of the 
Tagus was put in motion after him« 
The bulk of his forces i^s directed by 
Wellington on Leyria, whither"' also 
were moved the reinforcements, six 
thousand strong, which hnM recently 
arrived from^ngland, in order to stop 
the enemy from moving on Oporto and 
the northern provinces of(the kingdom. 
To gain time, the Frencli general of- 
fered battle at Pombal, whi^h obliged 
Wellington to concentrate his IS-oops, 
and to Iving up the two divisions which 
had been sent across the T^gus to re- 
lieve Badajoz.* But no sooner wdt’e 
seven divisions united, thafi MasBena 
retired, and a slight skirmish alone 
took place between the two armies. 
On the 12th, Ney, with the roar-guard, 
stood firm at Redinha, at the mouth 
of a long defile, through which the 
main body of the army was retiring; 
and the splendid spectacle was exhib- 
ited of thirty thousand men march- 
ing in an open plain against this posi- 
udu. At their approach, however, 
^ey abandoned it without any con- 
siderable loss. 

88. Coimbra at this period appears 
to have been the point towards whii’h 
the French were tending; but the for- 
tunate occupation of that town, at this 

* juncture, by Trant’e militia, and the 
report ^ich, though erroneous, was 
believed, that the reinforcements for 
the British army had been forwarded 
by sea to the moutll of the Mondego, 
and had arrived there, induced Mas- 
sena to change the liifb of his (ctreat, 
and he fell back towards Almeida by 
the miserable roa^ of Mifanda del 
Corva, along the left bank of the Mon- 
dego. Frightful ravages everywhere 
tnai'ked his steps : not only were the 


villages invariably burned, and the 
peasants murdered who remained in 
them, but the town of Leyria and con- 
vent of Alcobasa were given to the 
flames by express orders fi*om the 
French headquarters. But these bar- 
b^irities produced their usual effect of 
augmenting the distresses of the re- 
treating arxfly. The narrtjw road was 
soon blocked up by carriages and bag- 
gage waggons ; confusion begun to pre- 
vail ; distress and suffering were uni- 
versal; and nothing but the absence 
of two divisions of his army, which 
WellingtOjp had been obliged again to 
detach across the Tagus to stop the 
progress of Soult, and secure Elvas 
after the fall of dladajoz, saved the 
enemy from vigorous attack and total 
ruin. But as, after that Ltrge deduc- 
tion, the retiring mass \||is consider- 
ably stronger than the pursuing, Well- 
ington could not press the enemy, as 
he might have done had he possessed 
an equal fofce; and Massenu arrived 
at Celorica, grievously distressed and 
almost destitute, but without any seri- 
ous fighting, and with the loss only of 
a thousand stragglers. The French 
general was there joined by Clapariido’s 
division, nine thousand strong, of the 
reserve corps collected by Napoleon in 
Biscay ; and he • resolved to remain 
there, and still maintain the war in 
Portugal Ney, however, positively 
refused to obey this order, alleging the 
nwjessity of retiring to Almeida and 
Ciudad Rodrigo to give repose to the 
dlmy ; and to suclf a length did the 
discoid between these two chiefs arise, 
that Massena deprived him of his com- 
mand, and bestowed it on Loison. 

89. The indecision of the French 
marshal what course to adopt, however, 
was soon terminated b> the approach 
of JYellingtou, who came up and di’ove 
him from the now line of operations 
he was endeavouring to take up on 
Coria and Alcantara; the noble defen- 
sive position of Guardawas abandoned 
in confusion; and the French army 
again forced back on the line of the 
Coa, with the loss of two thousand 
prisoners. Reynieris position at Sabu- 
gal., when the allied troops ai>proached 
him, suggested to the English general 
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tie project of cutting him off from the I Mayor and the sieges of Oliveiiza and 


remainder of the arm^, and compelling i 
him to surrender. This well-designed 
enterprise failed in^btaining complete 
success, from*the attack being preina' 
turely made by the British advanced 
guard before the flanking columns had 
come up, and the movement cl the troops 
being somewhat perplexed *>y a violent 
storm of rain which came on, accompa- 
med with thick fog. As it was. however, 
the French, after a protracted conflict, 
and alternate success and defeat, were 
compelled to retire with the loss of one 
howitzer and a thousand men, includ- 
ing three hundred prisoner?, and all 
Loison’s baggage. On the same dray, 
Trant destroyed thi;pe hundred of the 
enemy on the banka of the Agueda. 
Tliese checks convinced Massena of the 
justice of N^’b opinion, that the army 
xn\ist seek fSr rest behind the cannon 
of Ciudad Rodrigo ; and he therefore 
threw a garrison into Alnfeida, and re- 
treated with the bulk of his forces 
across the frontier to that fortress, an<i 
thence to Salamanca, He entered Por- 
tugal with seventy thousand men ; ten 
thousand joined him under Drouet at 
Santarem, and nine thousand on the 
retreat to the Agueda ; and he brought 
only forty-five thousand of all arms out 
of the country. He lost, therefore, the 
enonnous number of forty-five thou- 
sand men during the invasion and re- 
treat, by want, sickness, and the sword 
of the enemy ; while the British wye 
not weakened to the extent of a fourth 
part of the numbry.* » 

90. Almeida was immediately in- 
vested by Wellington j and the French 
having retired to such a distance, and 
gone into cantonments on the Tonnes, 
he deemed it safe, as he had sent, dur- 
ing the retreat of the French, a con- 
siderable part of his army to the south 
of the Tagus, under Beresford, t<f co- 
o]>erate with the troops which had been 
collected there for the relief of Campo 

* “The army of Portugal, grievously weak- 
ened by the losses of its long and disastrous 
retreat, could hardly, on re-entering Spain, 
muster th irty-five thousand combatants. The 
cavalry had only two thoiiaaud men in a con- 
dition to march : the artillery could only mus- 
ter twelve pieces.” — Jour. desSUges 
damla PenimuLe, i. 176. 


Badajoz, so as to raise their numbert^ 
to about twenty-two thousand men, to 
repair thither ];Limself to conduct tho 
operations. Napoleon, however, was re- 
solved not tc^ permit the English gen- 
eral to gain possession of the frontier 
fortresses without a struggle; and 
transmitted peremi)tory onlers to Mas- 
sena instantly to break up from the 
Tormes with his own three corps, and 
a ^considerable part of Bessicres’ re- 
serve, which was ordered to join him 
|rom Biscay, and attempt the relief of 
Almeidii, which had only provisions for 
fourtlen days. He accordingly again 
put hiS‘ arm)* in motion, and advanced 
to Ciudad Rr^lrigo in the end of April; 
and on the 2 d May crossed the Agueda 
at the bridge of that place, with fifty 
thousand men, including five thousand 
noble horse lent him from Besssiores’ 
corps. W elliflgton hastened from El vas, 
where»his 1 ieadquartei'B had been estab- 
lished, and drew up his covering army, 
about thirt^thousand strong, including 
sixteen hundred cavaliy, on the summit 
of a vast jlateau, between the Turones 
and the Dos Casas; the left at Fort * 
Conception, the centre opposite Al- 
meida, the right at Fuentes d’Onore, 
and stretching thence to P 090 Velho, 
both of which villages were strongly 
occupied. The whole line was five 
miles in length, and the front was dif- 
ficult of access, by reason of the Dos 
Casas flowing in a deep ravine across 
nearly its whole extent. 4 ^, 

91. No sooner had the enemy form- 
ed on the ground on the afternoon of 
the 3d, than they commenced a vigor- 
ous attack on the village of Fuentes 
d\)norc, which was occupied by five 
battaTtons. So vehement was their on- 
set, so heavy their cannonade, that th© 
British were forced to abandon the 
streets, and with difficulty maintained 
themselves on a craggy eminence at 
one end, around «n old chapel. Well- 
ington upon this reinforced the post 
with the 24tbf 7lBt, and 79th regi- 
ment^ which charged so vigorously 
down th-f streets that the enemy were 
diiven out with |reat loss; and these 
battalions occupied thovillago through- 
out the night, the Frenchretaining only 
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a small part of its lower extremity. On 
^jthe following day Massena collected his 
whole army close to the British posi- 
tion, and made his finaldispositions for 
the attack. The Goa, which ran along 
the rear of nearly the T*hole of Well- 
ington's line, was in general bordered 
by craggy precipices; so that, if the 
allied army could be thrown into con- 
fusion, their retreat appeared almost 
impracticable. The convoy of provi- 
sions destined for the relief of Almeida 
was at Gallegos, seven miles in the rear, 
ready to move on as soon as the roacj 
was opened. For this purpose, the 
grand attack was to be made up^n the 
British right, where an entrance to the 
plateau, on level ground, ca uMbefound ; 
for the whole front of their position 
was covered by the rugged ravine of the 
Dos Casas, which separated the two 
armies in front, and was In, most places 
wholly impassable for cavalry, and 
some even for infantry. Wi tff Jhih view, 
three divisions of infantry, twenty-four 
thousand strong, and nearly^all the cav- 
alry, were, late on the evening of tfae 
4th, drawn to the extreme K*ench left, 
and posted so as to attack at daybreak 
the British right flank, on the neck of 
land, about thi'ee miles broad, where 
the plateau on which their army rested 
joined the level heights between the 
source of the Turoues and the Dos 
Casas. Perceivingthis movement, Well- 
ington on his part brought up his left 
and centre farther to the right, and 
posted them along the Dos Casas, from 
Fuentes d’Onore on the left, through 
P 090 Velho, to the neighbourhood of 
Hava d'Aver on the right, where they 
touched Don Julian Sanchez’s men. 

92. Early next morning the atiadi 
was commenced with great vehemence 
on the British right, under General 
Houston^ near P 090 Velho; and the 
enemy speedily drove them out of that 
village. Don Julian Sanchez, who com- 
manded a b^dy of thtee thousand gue- 
rillas on the extreme British right, im- 
mediately retired across the Tuj^nes ; | 
and Montbrun, finding the plain now 
open, fell with above four thousand 
admirable cuirassiers on the British 
and Portuguese horse, not twelve hun- 
dred strongs They were gallantly met 


! and partially checked bv the allied cav- 
: alryunderGeneralCharle 8 Stewart,who 
I took the colonel of one of the regiments, 

I Lamotte, prisoner* in tl^ m616e with 
I his own hand. But the combat was too 
unequal, and, after a gallant effort, the 
British horse were driven behind the 
cover of light division and Hous- 
ton’s troop^. Montbrun instantly swept, 
with his terrible cuirassiers, round the 
now exposed infantry. Crauford’s m^ 
rapidly formed square and repelled the 
attack ; but so swift was the French on- 
set that, ere a similar formation could 
bo effected by the seventh division, the 
shock was upon them. Though the 
Chasseurs Biitanniques and some of the 
Brunswick infantry, with admirable 
steadiness taking advantage of a ruin- 
ed wall, repelled the charge in line, yet 
some were cut down, and Captain Ram- 
say’s troop of horse -artillery was en- 
tirely surrounded. All gave them over 
for lost; but^ after they had for a while 
been coiice!\]ed from the view by tho 
glancing throng of cuirasBiers, an Eng- 
lish shout was heard, and that noble 
ofiicer was seen bursting through the 
throng, his horses bounding with their 
guns over the plain, and the mounted 
gunners in close order protecting the 
rear. But still the progress of tho 
enemy in this quarter was very evi- 
dent; the British right was turned and 
bix)ken through, and it was apparent 
that, unless the ground lost could be 
regained, or a new defensive position 
defying %ttack taken up, the battle 
iilould be lost. • 

93. Wellington’s position was now in 
the highest degree critical. In his rear 
were the ravines of the Turones and 
the Coa, extremely rugged and difficulb 
of passage; while his right, the key of 
his position, commanding the entrance 
of the plateau, from the small body of 
cavalry at his disposal, was unable to 
make head against the enemy. In these 
circumstances, he took a hazardous i^e- 
solutioD, but one which the admirable 
steadiness of his troops enabled him to 
execute with perfect success. He drew 
back the whole centre and right wing 
of his army, the left being drawn up 
and remaining Ann at Fuentes d’Onore, 
as the pivot on which the backward 
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tvheel was perfonned, in order to take 
up a new position facing to the original 
right of the line,«and nearly at right 
angles to it, »n a ridge of heights which 
ran across the plateau, and stretched 
from the ravine of the Dos Casas to 
thsit of the Turones. Siigji a retreat, 
however, in the course which the 
outer extremity of the line had to re- 
tire four miles over a level plateau, en- 
veloped by a formidable an()victorious 
cavalry, was most liazardous. The plain 
over which the troops were retiring 
was soon covered with carriages and 
fugitives from the cathp 'rfollowers ; 
and if any of the divisions had given 
way, the enemy would have burst in 
\ipon them with sfich forces as would 
have sent the disorderly multitude 
headlong against some of its own 
squares, aiW thrown tlge whole into 
irreparable confusion. Meanwhile a 
fierce contest was going pn in Puqntcs 
d'Onore, where the three victorious 
regiments who had hehk it two days 
before, after a gallant resistance, were 
pierced through, Colonel Cameron of 
the 7l8t was mortally wounded, and 
the lower part of the town taken. 

94. But in that dread hour, one of 
the most perilous of the whole w’ar for 
England, she was saved the skill of 
lier chief and the incomparable valour 
of her soldiers. Slowly, and in perfect 
order, the squares of the 1st, 7th, and 
light divisions, retired forseveral miles, 
Hanked on either side by the teri'fblc 
cuirassier*, of Mc|^itbnin, flashed wjjih 
the newly-won glories of Wagram, 

C^hap. Lix. § 50] ; pressed in the rear 
by the columns and batteries of Ney's 
corps, which had broken the Russian 
nnny at Friedlund, [anU', Chap. XLVi. 
§ 56J. In vain their charging squad- 
1 ‘ons swept round these serried bands, 
and the light of the British bayonets 
was for a time lost in the blaze of the 
French cuirasses. From every throng 
the unbroken squares still emerged, 
pursuing their steady way amidst a 
terrific tire ; the seventh division suc- 
cessfully accomplished its long semi- 
circular sweep, crossed the Turones, 
and took np its ground between that 
stream and the Coa ; the centre of the 
army soon gained the ridge of heights 


for which it was destined; a scarlet 
line was seen on the summit of th^ 
steep, with frequent guns through its 
interstices ; while what was norw the 
left with invincible firmness still made 
good the crags and chapel of Fuentes 
d’Onore. In this new position, still 
barring the approach to Almeida, Well- 
ington quietly awaited the renewed at- 
tack of the enemy. 

96. When the whole had taken up 
their ground, Massena recoiled fn>m 
the prospect of attacking such an ene- 
►my as he hj^d just been combating, 
posted in dense masses on a ridge not 
two miles yi length, and covered on 
either flank by a steep ravino ; and, 
confining liftn self to a cannonade along 
its front, redoubled his efforts on the 
British left,* where he sent the whole 
division of Ij^rouet against the village 
of Fuentes •tfi’Cnore. But though the 
■fighting was most desperate all day in 
that quarter, though the enemy at 
one period had got possession of nearly 
the whole* village, and his skirmishers 
flenelmt^ tlirough on the other side 
tow^ards me main position, the British 
always retained part of the houses ; 
and at length, when the concentration 
of his forces enabled Wellington to re- 
inforce his left by fresh troops, the 
French w^re driven through the streets 
with great slaughter by a charge of the 
Tlst, 79th, and 88th regiments.* On 
this occasion, one of the veiy few* such 

* Tlio ensign who cai-ried the colours of 
the 70th in tliis dreadful stniggle was killed. 
The covering sergeant immediately called 
out, “ An officer to bear the colours of tho 
79th !” One came furward, and was soon 
struck down. An officer to bear the colours 
^ ^e 79th I” agivin shouted tho sei-geant, 
an^^other hero succeeded, who was also 
killed^ A third time, and a fouith, the ser- 
geant called out in like manner as the bcar- 
ens of the colours were succesidvely struck 
down ; till at length no officer remained un- 
wounded but the gallant adjutant, who 
sprang forward and seized the colours, say- 
ing, “ The 79th shall never want one to cany 
its colours while I can stand.’** He bore them 
in safety through tho glorious fight. A paral- 
lel inddout occiAred in ancient times *' A 
certaii; Gaul before the gate of the town, who 
was cast^ig into tlie fire opposite the turret 
balls of tallow an4 fire which were passed 
along to him, wus pierced with a dart on the 
nght side, and fell dead. One of those next 
him stepped over him as he lay, and dis- 
charged tlie same office ; when the second 
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in the war, the bayonets crossed, and 
^whe Imperial Guards, some of whom 
were lifted from the ground in the 
shock, and borne backward a few paces 
in the air, were forced to give ground 
before the Highlandregiilionts.* Night 
put an end to the slaughter in this 
quarter ; the British retained their po- 
sition around the chapel and on the 
crags, and the Frenclx retired across 
the Dos Casas. Fifteen hundred men 
had fallen or were made prisoners dn 
both sides, .and yet neither could claim 
decided advantage. ^ * 

96*. Though the British lost gif:>und 
on all points but the extreme left dur- 
ing this battle, and wex*^ certainly 
nearer exjwriencing a dereat than in 
any other action in Spain, yet the re- 
sult proved that they had gained their 
object. Massena lingered three daj’^s 
in front of the allied position, which 
Wellington strengthened with ^field- 
works, and rendered altogether unas- 
sailable. At length, despairing of either 
forcing or turning the Britiifji lines, he 
retreated across the Ague<iji, leaviflg 
Almeida to its fate ; having first sent 
orders to the governor, General Bren- 
nier, by an intrepid soldier named 
Tillet, to blow up the works, and en- 
deavour to effect his retreat through 
the blockading force. These direc- 
tions were obeyed with surprising skill 
and success. At midnight on the 10th 
this brave man blew up the bastions, 
and, sallying forth, marched swiftly 
and bravely forward to the Barba del 
Puerco, which he had ascertained was 
the most ungxiarded point of the allied 
line. The fourth regiment, which was 
man was slatn in the same manner V ^ 
wound ft*om a cross-bow, a third suorlMcd 
him, and a fourth succeeded the thil^ : uor 
was this post left vacant by the besieged, 
until the nrc of the mound having been ex- 
tinguished, and the enemy repulsed in ever^' 
direction, an end was put to the fighting.^' 
-<!jesar, dx BtU. OaU. vii. 25. 

* The 71 Ht Highiandors^iad been quartered 
recently beforA this in Glasjorow, and laively 
recruited in that dty. W^en ordered to 
charge, tiieir brave commifiidor exolf Imed, 
** Now. my lads, lot ns show them how we 
can eUar Ua OaUawgaU /'* This aUiision to a 
well-known street in Qliulgow, where the bar- 
lodu stood, WHS received with a shout of ap- 
plause, and was immediately followed by the 
aecislve charge whioh drove book tixe Impe- 
lial 0uard.-*-i*monat Xmoidec7^. 


ordered to occupy that point, did not 
receive its instructions in time; and 
when it did, unfortunately missed its 
road in the dark. The^ consequence 
was, that Brennier, with eleven hun- 
dred of his gallant followers, got clear 
off, and joined Massena near Ciudad 
Rodrigo ; b*it four hundred were killed 
or made prisoners in crossing the deep 
chasm of the Barba del Puerco. Well- 
ington on^the day following took pos- 
session of Almeida, in which the ar- 
tillery was entire, but several largo 
chasms existed in the walls. Massena 
withdrew* to fealamaiica and the banks 
of the Tormes, and the last act in the 
eventful drama of j^he invasion of Por- 
tugal was terminated. 

97. The retreat of the French from 
Portugal, a model of military skill and 
ability on ihte pai't both of the soldiers 
and commanders, w.is disgraced by a 
systematic aitddelibci’ati*. cruelty which 
can never bo suffici»?iitly condemned. 
We have thd authority of Wellington 
for the assertion, that “ their conduct 
was, throughout the retreat, marked 
by a barbarity seldom equalled, never 
surpassed. Even the towns of Torres 
Novas, Thomar, and Femes, in which 
the headquarters had been for several 
months, and in which the inhabitants 
had been invited by promises of safety 
to remain, were plundered, and in paxi 
destroyed, on the night the retreat be- 
gan ; and they have since burned every 
town and village through which they 
pgSBod.'* •A single ^cident will illus- 
trate the horrors of such a system of 
warfare better than any general de- 
scription, and it comes from a gallant 
eyewitness, whose graphic powers are 
never called forth by mawkish sensi- 
bility, nor his indignant feelings ex- 
cited by undue hostility towards his 
advArsaries. “ A large house, situated 
in an obscure part of the mountains, 
was discovered filled with starving per- 
sons. Above thirty women and chil- 
dren had sunk ; and sitting by the bodies 
vrere fifteen or sixteen suiwivors, of 
whom only one was a man, but all so 
enfeebled as to be unable to eat the 
little food which we had to offer them. 
The youngest had fallen first ; all the 
children were dead: none were ema- 
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elated in the bodies, but the muscles 
of the face were invartably drawn trans- 
versely, giving the^ppoarauco of laugh- 
ing, iind presenting the most ghastly 
sight imaginable. The men seemed 
most eager for life; the women a})- 
peared patient and resigne^ and even 
in this distress hud arraug^the bodies 
of those who first died, with decency 
and care.”* 

98. Such is ambition in iti most ter- 
rible form ; such the result of the at- 
rocious system which, under the spe- 
cious pretence of making war support 
war, consigns tlie innoc^SitiBhabitants 
of invaded countries, old men, women, 
and children, to inelTuble misery, star- 
vation, and death? Doubtless such 
horrors have in every age attended 
serious and long-continued hostility, 
and they **e sometinics unavoidable 
where gre.it bodies of men, inflamed 
by violent passions, are J^rought into 
collision. But it is the peculiar and 
characteristic disgrace ol the French 
Revolutionary armies, that they were 
not merely ponnitted, b\it enjoined by 
the commanders ; and that those atro- 
cities which in other armies spring 
from the license or brutality of tho 
soldiers, and which the officers labour 
assiduously to prevent, wero with them 
systematically acted upon by all ranks, 
and flowed from tho system which, 
impressed upon the generals by the 
rapacity of government, was by them 
reduced to a regular form, and enjoin- 
ed in gener.il orders emansiting from 
headquarters. *^The convent of Xl- 
cobasa,” says Wellington, ‘‘was burned 
by orders from the French headquar- 
ters. The bishoi3'B palace, and the 
whole town of Leyria, where General 
Drouet had his headquarters, shared 
the same fate ; and there is not an in- 
habitant of the country, of any^lass 
or description, who has had any com- 
munication or dealing with the French 
army, who has not had reason to re- 
pent of it.” 

99, But these unheard-of atrocities, 
thus communicated to vast armies by 
ti regular system of plunder, and exer- 
cised on a great scale in every part of 
Europe, were at length producing their 

* Napier, vol. iii. p. 4S7. 


natural efiects. Unspeakable was the 
indignation excited in the Fortugues# 
peasantry by such revolting cruelties ; 
and although 4he inefficiency and de- 
sire for popularity in the regency at 
Lisbon for 13ng paralysed the efforts 
of the country, and rendered in somo 
degree unavailing the ardent spirit vof 
the people, yet the most perfect una- 
nimity prevailed among the rural inha- 
bitants, and the British were supported 
im their enterprises by the peasantry 
with a cordiality and fidelity which 
•were hfujourable alike to both nations. 
Weiyngton hffs told us, that in no sin- 
gle instance^were the humbler ranks in 
Portugal discovered in any correspon- 
dence witfi file enemy; that the prison- 
ers, though ill somo instances obliged 
to join the French ranks, all deserted 
on the first^opportunity to the stan- 
dard of theb* country ; that the Portu- 
gese pei^aiits, though of such different 
babift, agreed admirably with the Eng- 
lish soldiers ; and that, though great 
numbers of crimes were committed, 
(JlpeciJlljj^ at first, by the disorderly 
Irish, who formed so large a part of 
many regiments newly sent out, yet it 
was next to impossible to get the na- 
tives who had suffered to come forward 
and give evidence against them. Theso 
are truly noble traits in national char- 
acter, and, combined with the heroic 
st«and which, under British guidance, 
they made against their tremendous 
enemy, despite all the weakness and 
imbecility of their rulers, prove that 
materials for greatness exist in the 
Peninsula, if the time shall ever arrive 
when tho spirit and energy of the 
higher ranks, then altogether wanting, 
slutl^qualthe courage luid virtue of 
the prople. 

100. Nor were these noble qualities 
in the Portuguese peosanti'/even then 
without their reward. Their bravery 
and their suffering excited the warmest 
sympathy in Griat Britain ; the enthu- 
siasm of all classes, ever readily awak- 
enedein the dluse of woe, was roused 
to the highest pitch. A grant of a hun* 
dred thoWnd pounds by parliament, 
to the sufferers by the French invasion, 
was passed without a single dissentieiit 
voice in the House of Commons ; pri- 
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vate Bubacriptions in every town and 
•callage of the empire Boon trebled its 
amount; and the noblest qualities in 
our nature, patriotism f'.ud charity, ex- 
cited by the heart-stirring course of 
events to the very higheiSt pitch, pour- 
ed forth from two perennial fountains 
a stream of mingled energy and bene- 
volence which was, and deserved to be, 
invincible. 

101. Immense was the effect pro- 
duced by the glorious termination of 
the war in Portugal, on the British na- 
tion and the whole of Europe. The 
French armies had at length been 
brought to a stand; and that appar- 
ently irresistible torrent of conquest, 
which had hitherto flowed over the 
whole of Europe, was now to all ap- 
I>earance permanently arrested. Ex- 
perience had proved, that by combin- 
ing military discipline and regular 
forces with vast exertions and patriotic 
enthusiasm, a barrier could be opposed 
to revolutionaiy aggression. The fail- 
ure of Austria, in her late heroic at- 
tempt, was forgotten in the still moZ-a 
recent triumph of Eiiglanci”: Russia, 
contemplating a similar attack \qx)n 
her own independence, watched with 
intense anxiety the interesting struggle, 
find beheld, in the defensive system and 
triumph'of Wellington, both the model 
on which her defensive preparations 
should be formed, and the best grounds 
to hope for a successful issue from her 
own exertions. But the effect produced 
in England was still greater, and if pos- 
sible more important. Proportioned 
to the breathless suspense in which 
the xiation had been kept by the ad- 
vance of Massena, and the confident 

' predictions of immediate succes^y^ih 
which it had been preceded, from'many 
in the British Islandsandall on the Con- 
tinent, wac the universal joy which pre- 
vailed when the prospect of unlooked- 
for success began at last to dawn upon 
the nation. « 

102. The battle of Busaco first flash- 

through the gloom of general,, dee- . 

pohdence, occasioned by tbe retreat of 
WeUiagtoA into the interior of Portu- j 
|nlL ]l^ long, however, its cheering 
Ijpit is4ed, and the public mind was 
gitated than ever, when, | 
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after such a triumph, the retreat was 
still continued W' the close vicinity of 
Lisbon. But wheq. Wellington at last 
took his stand, and, through the thick 
clouds with which the horizon was be- 
set, the lines of Toives Vedras w^ere 
dimly seen rising in stupendous and 
impregnable strength, the general en- 
thusiasm kfiGW no bounds. The ad- 
vantages of the British ]K)&ition, hither- 
to aUoget!ier unknown save to its chief, 
were at once revealed. It was seen 
that England possessed an unconquer- 
able stronghold in which she might se- 
curely plqce her resources, where her 
armies, how numerous soever, would 
be amply provided for by her fleets ; 
while the forces of'Napoleon, however 
great, would either fall at the foot of 
the intrenchments, or perish of famine 
in the desert which they ^sd created 
around them. The profound observa- 
tion of Henry IV., “ If you make war 
in Spain witli a small army, you are 
beaten ; with a large one, you are starv- 
ed,” arose in vivid importance to their 
recollection ; and the nation ceased to 
despair in a contest, in which the very 
magnitude of the enemy's force had at 
length been turned with decisive effect 
against him. Unbounded w^as the ad- 
miration now justly conceived forW’ell- 
ington, whose foresight had provided 
this triumph, and whose fortitude had 
withstood tlie obloquy necessaiy to be 
encountered ere it could be attained. 

“Tu, Maximus, ille cs 
nus qui .lobis c\mctando rcstituis rem.’* 
*«***!*• 

**Non ponebat enim runiorcs ante salutcm ; 
Ergo postque, magisqiie viri nunc gloria 
staret.^’* 

JEneid, vi. 846 ; and Ennius. 

103. There can be no doubt that the 
simultaneous invasion of Andalusia and 
Portugal, ill a military point of view, 
was a capital error on the part of Na- 
poleon. It was a direct deviation from 
his own principle, of bringing all the 
disposable force to bear upon the de- 
cisive point. The line of the Tagus 
was the quarter where the decisive 

* **Audthou. gjreathero, greaiestof thy name, 
Ordained in war to save tlie sinking state, 
And by delays to put a stop to fate.” 

mvDEN. 
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blow wsLB to be struck. If Soult, witb ! 
sixty thousand men, *had invaded the ' 
Alentejo at the S£||ne^ time that Mas- 
sena, with ^hty thousand, poured 
down the valley of the Mondcgo, it is 
extremely doubtful whether even the 
strength of Torres Vedras could have 
enabled Wellington to maintain his 
ground at Lisbon. No on*^ knew bet- 
ter than the French Emperor that the 
passage of the Sierra Morema was an 
eccentric movement, which strength- 
ened the enemy’s chances of success at 
the vital point ; but he was driven to 
adopt it by the political«neq^8sities of 
his situation, and the impossibility of 
raising adequate supplies from the 
countries which his monstrous exac- 
tions had ruined. France could not 
with safety be more heavily taxed ; 
the central^provinces of Spain were 
utterly exhausted ; fresh resources 
were indispensable; and the simultane- 
ous invasion of Andalusia and Portu- 
gal was resorted to in th^ prospect of 
securing the spoils of these hitherto 
untouched fields. Crime and of)pres- 
sion may for long prove victorious, but 
they bear along with them the seeds of 
their ultimate punishment, and they 
are constrained to bring those seeds 
to maturity by the efforts which they 
make for their own advancement. 

104. Government at home were far 
from being equally impressed with 
Wellington, during the progress of the 
campaign, with the chances of viti- 
mate success. They were giot aware 
of the vast strctigth of the Torfcs 
Vedras position ; and although they 
sent out all the succours which he de- 
manded, yet they did so rather in de- 
ference to his wishes, and from respect 
to his opinion of the probabilities of 
success, than from any belief of their 
own that his anticipations were^well 
foundecL When he drew near to Lis- 
bon, their anxiety was very great; and 
it was well known that, for a consider- 
able time, they expected that every 
arrival from that capital would bring 
the account of his embarkation. Yet^ 
even in that contemplated extremity, 
they did not despair of the contest; 
they provided a vast fleet of ships of 
the line and transports, capable of 


bringing off the British andPortuguese 
army, with a great number of the iq^ 
habitants who were implicated in the 
war; and gave^rders to their general, 
that if he was driven from Lisbon he 
should take grefuge in Cadiz, and re- 
new the war in Andalusia, from the 
basis of that city and Gibraltar. ^ 

105. This resolution was worthy of 

e highest admiration; it rivals the 
noblest instances of Roman constancy, 
a«id should make us overlook many 
previous instances of insensibility to the 
ight mode of carrying on the contest, 
which had arflleu from their long inex- 
peri Aice in military combination. And 
although wc? judging with all the ad- 
vantages •di subsequent experience, 
may occasionally feel surprised at the 
gloomy feelings which at times per- 
vaded both government and the nation 
when the ^awn of European deliver- 
jiuce W'as^beginning to appear behind 
the llills of Torres Vedras, yet it can- 
not be denied that, judging from past 
events, bo^h had too good grounds for 
their pro^ostications. Recollecting 
in what msaster all previous expedi- 
tions to the Continent had terminated, 
wdxen engaged only with a part of ^ Na- 
poleon’s force, there was little room 
for hope now that they were assailed 
by the whole. But from the generality 
of, and the apparently solid ground for 
this opinion, is to be drawn the bright- 
est eulogium on the unshakeh deter- 
mination of the chief, which never fal- 
tered in the contest, and the clearest 
proof of the loftiness of the intellect 
which could discern through the gloom 
the shadow of coming events, and find 
mits own strength the means of their 
ac8i||inplishment. 

10m> Those, whether in public or 
private life, who take expedience for 
the principle of their conduct, are often 
sadly peiq)lexed what course to adopt, 
because, in the complicated maze of 
human events, fhey canxgxt see clearly 
to what end its conclusions point. 
Tho^ who tftke duty for their guide 
are never at a loss, because its didtatea 
are cleii:, and wholly independent of 
the changes of fortune. Ordinary ob- 
servers too often judge of the future 
by the past, and act on the principle 
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that subsequent events are to be exact- sustained its growth, but that force 
similar to those which have preceded was now undermining its foundation ; 
them. It belongs to the highest class and that the poWer which was based 
of intellect to combinefwith the expe- on the misery of every people among 
rience of the past the observation of whom it penetrated, could not fail of 
the present; to perceivrf» that human being at length overcome, if combated 
events are indeed governed in all ages by an energy equal to its own, accom- 
by the same principles, but that new panied by ^^forbearance commensurate 
elements of power are perpetually ris- to its rapacity. Strenuously urging, 
ing into operation ; and that, in every therefore, upon all the execution of 
state of human affairs, an under-cur- duty, he ati scrupulously abstained from 
rent is flowing in an opposite directicn the abuses of power : his efforts to re- 
from that on the surface, bringing sal- pel the enemy were not greater than 
vation to the miserable, and often des-^ those he made to control the licensu 
tiued to confound the aiiticipatiops of and restrein the disorders of his own 
the prosperous. Wellington possWsed army. He preferred a small force, re- 
both the moral principle ^hd the in tel- gulatcd by oi’der and maintained by 
lectual power requisite foi* uhe leader justice, to a great One elevated on the 
of such a contest as that in which he fruits of rapine. He thus succeeded 
was now engaged. in at last combating the Eevolution 

107. Alike fearless of danger, and with its own weapons, an^t the same 
unmoved by obloquy, he looked merely time detaching from them the moral 
to the discharge of duty. Undismayed; weakness under which it laboured. Ho 
by the fall of Austria and R^ssYa, he met it with its own forces, but he rest- 
still did not despair of the cause of cd their efforts on a nobler principle. 
European freedom, and, with compar- France had conquered Europe by as- 
atively inconsiderable resources, prf^- sailing virtue vrith the powers of in- 
pared, in a corner of Portugal, the tellect, guided by the fire of genius, 
means of hurling back an enemy who and stimulated by the passions of 
had at his command two hundred end wickedness. Wellington conquered 
fifty thousand disposable soldiers in France by raising against it the rc- 
the Peninsula. He saw that force ori- sources of wisdom, stistoined by the 
ginally bad drawn forth the powers of constancy of duty and directed by tlio 
the French Eevolution, that force had princii'lcs of virtue. 
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P 

C • Note A, p. 60. 

*■ FORCES OP THE PEENCfe AND AUSTRIANS. 


The following is a dctiilod stat,ement of thiMilTorent corps of tho French and Austrian 
^ rmies, taken from the .acciiifito «orks of Pclct and Stutterheim — MAiioirei sur la Guerre de 
.809, par Pelet ; Stdttebheim, Ariq; row. 1809. • 

% 


• 

FRENCH. 

• % 



Army of th^Rhino. 

Corps of ohrorvation on the Baltic, 
Reserve of lufuitry, 

IN GERMANY. 

Davoust, 

Bcru.idotte, 

Oudiuot, 

EiToctlTe. 

108,458 

15IRC0 

2fi^m 

PrcurnU 

93,114 

12,9.33 

26,480 

H«rae. 

20,933 

3,624 

2,046 

Total French in Germany, • 

^•l52.679 

132,527 

83,203 

CONFEDERATION OF THE RHINE. 

! 

IN 

ITALY. 



Bavarians, .... 

80,800 

Raxuns, 

15,800 

Wllrtcmbcrgors, 

12,000 

IVestiihalians 

Lesser Powers of the Con- 

14,000 

federation, . . . . 

29,240 

Total Gorm.an, . 

101,840 


Five divistons.of Infantry, three 
* of Cavalry, under Eugene, 60,000 

TOTAL effective. 

French in Germany, . . 163,679 

Confodemtion of the Rhine, 101,840 

Poles and Russians, . . 84,200 

In Italy, .... 60,000 


IW rOLANU. 

Polos 19,200 

Russians, lO.uOO 

n4,m 


Grand total, , . 848,719 

Of wliom 300,000 might be present with 
the eagles, and 428 [licccs of cann&n with 
the Grand Army. — Felet, i. 172, 186. 


auStrians. 


IN OERMANT. 

Ist Copies— C ount Rellegarde in Bohemia, 

2d CoriJS—Coimt Kollowratli at Pilsen, . 

8d Coriw—IIoliciizollorn at Prague, . 

4th Cor)iB— Prince Rosenberg around ScliardingJ^ 

6th Corps— Archduko Louis at Braunau, . 

Cth Corps — General Hiller at Braunau, . 

1st Reserve— Prince John of Lichtensteia, at Nuuliaus, 
2d Itescrve— Keinmayer. Braunau, 

Jollochich’s divi.sion, Salzburg, 


InfsHtry. 

25,700 

23,300 

23.913 

24.914 
24,888 
23,374 
12,908 

6,950 
9,t 


ArUllorymcn for 518 pieces, distributed between those corps, J2.076 


IN ITALY, ^ 

8th Corps— Marquis Cliastellar at Klagenfarth, . 
9th Cori)s— Count Giulay, at Lapach, . . • 

IN POLAND. 

7th Corps— Archduke Ferdinand in Croatia, . 


188,470 

18,2.60 

|4.348 

42,598 

80,200 


Ciivttlr;. Guoi. 
2100 
2700 
1010 
2894 
2042 
2139 
2»4 
2460 
1009 


18,198 618 

1942 

2768 

4700 128 

6200 84 
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Chostellar's division (separate from his corps), . . 9072 260 

TOTAL EFrEOTIVE. 

Id Oermany, under ths Archduke Charles, , . 188,670 18.018 518 

In Italy, under the Archduke John, , . . 42,598 4700 143 

In Poland, under the Arphdukc Foi^iuand, . , 80,200 5200 94 

In the Tyrol, . ^ 9,672 200 16 

Grand total, . . . 271,040 29,078 776 

Of whom 250,000 might be relied on for active operations. — S tutterheim, 38, 46. 


< CHAPTER LX.® ^ 

Note B, p. 202. | 

The losses of Austria in population by this treaty were \ 
In Galicia, to the graiuiiduchy of Warsaw, . . ir . . 1,500,000 ^ 

to Russia, . . .'t . . . 400,000 

In Germany, to Bavaria and the kingdom of Italy, . . . 1,124,680 

In Italy, to France and tffc kingdom of Italy, . . . 480,680 

.1 . ‘ * 

.8,605,360 

The population of Austria, after these loJ«e8, was 20,7.38.541 ; her frontier wsis destroyed, 
both towards France and Italy ; she was entirclj' cut off from all communication with the 
sea; and she lost, besides all the harbours yielding customs, many of the iStost important 
mines of salt, silver, lead, aAd iron in licr dominions. — liuixoN, viii. 377; and Uakden- 
BERo, X. 48-479; and Schoelix Jliat. da Traiti% ix. 297, 298; and Congres de Vitnne, liec. di 
Piieca OJfkieUes, in. 57. CC. ^ 

CHAPTER LXI. , 

Note C, p. 226. 

M. Chatnpagny stated in his qiuswer lo^fr Canning’s note, which announced the ncccs. 
sity of admittiug the Spanish nation to the negotiation : ** France and Russia can carry od 
the 'war, so long as the court of Limdon shall not recur to Just, and equitable dispositionsi 
and they are resolved to do so. How is it possible for the French government to ente^- 
tain the proposal which has been made to it of admitting to negotiation the Bpanisli ii^i 
surgents ? What would the English govcniment have said had it been proposed by the r 
to admit the Catholic insurgents of Ireland? France, without having anv treaties wi|t1 
them, has been in communication with them, has nnido them promises, and has frequentf li 


them, has been in communication with them, has nnido them promises, and has frequcntilj 
sent them succours. Could such a proposal have found place in a note, the object of whijcl 
ought to have been, not to irritate, but. h) conciliate, and to effect a good understanding? En.g 
land will find karneff under a gtranpe mistake, if, contrary to the experience of the past, she sjjl, 
entertains the idea of contending snccmfuUy upon the Continent against the amties of FrarUe. 
What hope can she now have, especially asTYunce is irrevocably united to Russia? The onl> 
admissible Ixisis is to receive as p.artics to the negotiation all the allies of the King of Eng- 
l.'ind — whether it be the king who reigns in the^, Brazils, Oic king who reigns in 'Sweden, 
the king who reigns in Sicily — and to take for tlie basis of the negotiation the Uli pomtLtis.* 
— Cbampaony to Mr Secretary Cakniko, 28th Nov, 18U8; Fart. Deb, xii. 101. 

Note D, p. 233. 

The Budget of Great Britain^’* .d Ireland for 1809 stood os follows 

INOOUE. . ' EXPENDITURE. 

Malt, pensions, 4tc., . . £3..»00,000 Na'vy, .... £18,986,000 

Surplus of consolidated fund, 4,000,000 Army, .... 21,144,000 

Suiplus ways and means, 1808, 2,757,000 Ordnance 5,903,000 


War taxes, . 

Loitei^, 

Froess of exchequer bills, 
Kxcess of do., 

Vote of credit, 

Loon, .... 
Irish taxes and loan, . 

War income, 

Permanent taxea^ 

Net payments, . 


19.000. 000 
SOO.OOO 

8.154.000 

1.856.000 
8 , 000,000 

11 . 000 . 000 
6,<k:o,ooo 

£3„m,000 

36.959,000 

£90,525,000 


Na'vy, .... 

£18.986,000 

Army, .... 

21,144,000 

Ordnance 

B,m,om 

Hi^cellaueous, . 

1,900,000 

Veto of credit, . 

3,800.000 

Swedish subsidy, 

300,000 

Sicilian do., 

400,000 

Interest ot exchequer bills, 

1,927,000 

War expenditure, 

£63,660,000 

Interest of debt, 

24,313,000 

Sinking fund, . . , 

11,359,000 

Total, . . • 

£89.522,000 


^ ^ — >Paf4. Jkib, aiv.. App. No. 1. p. 5S3: and Ann. Reg. 1809. p. 81. 
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CHAPTER LXIII. 

Note E, p. 316. ^ 

Income and expeudituro of Groat Britain for ISIO 


I.--ISCOME. 

O’, 'dinary Revenues. 

. XO, 909.735 
. /l8,495,ir8 
. 6,640,082 

8.011.200 

. J, 471, 740 

. ^ 110,273 

3,250,697 


.'nstoins, 
vxdso, 
stamps, 

i.uid and nssessod tuxes, 

^■own lands, 

>^s3er sources, 

Total permanent, 

Exlraordinarjk 

Customs, . 

Kxcisu, 

Property tax, 
fjottcry, . . i 

[rial I loan, 

■surplus fees of f)ffieers. 

Loans, iiieludiug i^l,400,000 
Irish, # ■ • 


£44,794,910 

Jffi,006.4S.3 

6,865,812 

13,492,215 

471,260 

2,448.470 

136,398 

13,242,356 


II.-#SXPENDITUR]C. 

Interest of national debt, and 
cli.argos of management, . £21,773,227 

Sinking fund, . . . ll,660,6v?l 

In Unost of oxelieqnor bills, 1, 815, 105 

Civil hst, .... 1,533,140 

Civil government of Scotland, 11^180 

Miscellaueous, . . . 775,399 

Ifevy 20.058,412 

Amy 18,586,300 

^Ordnance, .... 4,052,331 


Loans to othe« countries, viz 


Sicily, 
Portugal, . 
Spain, 

Miscellaneous^ 


£425,000 

1,247,898 

387.294 


Grand total net payments, £85,350,900 . 

—The total expenditure rose to £89,000,000. — Pari. J8c6. &. 1-16, Appendix. 


2,050,082 

2.270,867 

£85,243,020 


* Note F, p. 325. , 

The exact numbers wore— & Fonm. 

Etat-major and gendarme.s, . . , 0, , , 229 

2d corps, Roynier, 10,232 

0th corps, Noy, . . . . . • • . 85,067 

8th corps, Junot, 26,431 

llcscrvc of cavalry, Montbrun, . . . , , .6,117 


Under Massciia’s immediate command, ..... 86,076 

III reserve under Drouet at Valladolid, . . . • • 22,315 

— under Serras at llcnaveiite, ..... 15,107 

under Bonnet iu Asturias, ..... 14,885 


Total under Mivssena, ....... 138, .383 


END OF VOL. 
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